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I.  ^Some  Hemarka  on  the  Studif  of  Zoology,  and  on  the  present  state 
of  the  Science,  By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.  A. ;  F.  L.  S. ; 
F.Z.S.;&c. 

Natural  History  has  not  onlj,  like  most  other  sciences,  made 
great  progress  of  late  years,  but  it  has  assumed  an  importance,  to 
which  formerly  it  in  vain  attempted  to  lay  claim.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
sorprising-  that  so  long  as  it  was  restricted  to  collecting  plants  and 
animals  as  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  or  judged  to  be  of  no  further  con- 
sequence than  as  it  admitted*  of  application  to  economic  purposes,  it 
*  should  be  either  held  up  to  contempt  by  the  majority  of  thinking  men,* 
or  tolerated  only  so  far  as  it  was  studied  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  ends  just  alluded  to.  But  there  are  other  grounds  upon  which, 
m  these  days,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  our  regard.  The  mere  collec- 
tor,  indeed,  is  held  in  no  higher  esteem  than  formerly.  The  adyau- 
tages  we  derive  from  an  acquaintance  with  those  organized  beings 
which  are  capable  of  supplying  the  wants,  or  augmenting  the  conve-  . 
niences  of  life,  are  not  overlooked,  but  are  considered  rather  as  indi- 
rect benefits  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  than  as  the 
immediate  objects  to  which  all  our  researches  incline.  Natural  His- 
tory is  of  importance  from  the  effects  which  it  produces,  or  which  at 
least  it  is  capable  of  producing,  upon  the  human  mind.  As  a  study, 
it  tends  equally  with  all  other  studies  to  strengthen  the  faculties,  to 
fix  the  attention,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  exercise  our  powers  of 
correct  judgment  and  reasoning.  As  the  particular  study  of  those 
innumerable  being»  which  people  the  earth,  it  has  an  especial  tenden- 
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Zool  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ence  is  calculated  to  suggest  to  all  such  as  are 

^M^bi^  ^'^'ous  of  religion.     It  tends  to  uphold  that  secret 

i^be  ^^^^he  Creat®^>  which  Revelation  so  much  encourages. 

Ji^  ^jofi  ^    k  has  been  often  made,  it  only  shows  how  general 

^^f  ^^  '^f^Uog  *^  ^^^^^  ^^  relates.     Strange,  indeed,  must  be 

be^^  ^^  {dth»t  mind,  which  is  made  neither  wiser  nor  better, 

^p&rff^^l^  fforka  of  Him,  whose  own  wisdom  is  infinite,  and  all 

et^^^tions  tend  to  good  and  haj^iness.  We  are  not  disposed  to 

^''^V^^e  ire  find  some  to  whom  the  study  itself  fails  in  afford- 

^^  ^ofl  degree  of  interest  which  we  ourselves  derive  fifom  it. 

jig     \g^ye  the  thoughts  leaning  of  th«r  own  accord  to  sudi  pur- 

^?^  ,^to  be  able  to  expatiate  with  delight  on  that  immense  field  of 

***'  ^J^  «rhich  Nature  opens  to  us ; — to  trace  the  workings  of  the 

^  t  consummate  sldll,  power,  and  benevolence ; — and  yet  in  our  to* 

^i^es  to  find  no  room  for  moral  improvement, — no  incitement  to 

y^giember  the  Great  Author  of  all ; — we  fear  this  indicates  a  mind 

^^tjaoged  from  its  own  best  interests,  and  but  ill  qualified  for  the  more 

^salted  employments  of  a  future  existence. 

In  what  follows,  it  is  proposed  to  confine  our  observations  to  that 
l^ranch  of  Natural  History  termed  Zoology.  This,  in  its  widest  ac- 
ceptation, may  be  defined  as  the  science  which  treats  of  eveiy  thing 
relating  to  the  structure^  functions,  history,  and  dassificotion  of  ani- 
mals. Under  the  head  of  structure,  is  included  the  form  and  armngs- 
ment  of  the  several  organs  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
animal  body  :  under  that  of  fimctions,  the  phenomena  exhiliited  by 

•   See  Cw.  lUg-  An.  PrefiMe,  p.  u. 
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when  ooABid^red  in  action  and  in  conoectti^n  with  th« 
principle.  Hcotice  it  appears,  that  Cotiaparatire  Anatomy  and 
are  properl j  subordinate  departments  of  Zoology.  Never* 
pm  the  immensity  of  the  field  which  is  thus  let  in  npon  our 
I  last  may  almost  be  regarded  as  distinct  sciences ;  and  the 
^ist  be  considered  as  restricting  his  enqoiries  more  exclusirely 
^  the  habits  and  classification  of  animals,  and  to  those  distinguishing 
characters  by  which  their  different  relations  are  pointed  out.  Yet* 
mice  all  natural  arrangement  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
.  fltmctore^  he  cannot  safely  advance  on  this  head  any  further  than  the 
^int  to  which  that  structure  has  been  revealed  by  the  anatomist. 
He  may  succeed  in  finding  certain  external  signs  by  which  it  is  pos* 
able  to  discriminate  a  particular  group  from  all  others,  but  these  signs, 
m  order  to  be  of  any  value,  must  necessarily  be  co-ordinate  with  a 
grren  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs,  which  internal  organs  are 
therefore  assumed  as  known. 

It  tt  difficult  to  foi^m  any  adequate  idea  of  the  large  number  of  facts^ 
wkich  it  fidls  to  the  province  of  Zoology,  even  thus  restricted,  to  re- 
cord and  classify.  So  various  are  the  forms  assumed  by  different  ani«- 
mals ; — so  diversified  their  modes  of  life, — ^their  habits  and  economy^ 
— 'their  instincts^  whether  exerted  for  the  preservation  of  the  indivi- 
dual or  for  the  continuance  of  the  species ; — so  dispersed  the  localities 
in  which  the  yare  found  resident, — the  earth, — ^the  air, — ^the  ocean, 
-t-«ll  teeming  with  their  respective  inhabitants,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
countless  series  of  phenomena ; — so  complex  too  are  the  affinities  by 
which  they  are  severally  related  to  one  another ; — that  there  seema 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  enquiries  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
in  order  to  get  acquainted  with  the  details  of  their  history.  But  our 
astonishment  is  excited  most,  by  considering  the  immense  number  of 
species  included  in  the  animal  kingdom,  a  number  far  exceeding  that 
of  plants  and  minerals  put  together.  In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,  published  in  October  1833,*  the  total 
number  of  known  living  species  of  animals,  is  estimated  at  78,849. 
This,  however,  is  probably  far  below  the  truth,  since,  according  to  Mr 
Macleay,  upwards  of  100,000  species  of  Annulosa  alone  are  already 
contained  in  our  cabinets.f  What  may  be  the  entire  number  of  spe-^ 
cies  actually  existing,  in  all  the  several  classes  combined,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  we  are  by  this 
dme  nearly  acquainted  with  the  larger  animals.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  was  entertained  by  Ray  so  long 

•  Vol.  XT.  p.  221.  '  t  Hor.  Ent  partii.  p.  46a 
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back  as  in  1690.  The  number  of  known  and  described  species  of 
BeastSy  under  which  term  Serpents  also  were  included,  was  estimated 
by  that  naturalist  as  not  above  150  ;  and  he  added  his  belief  that "  not 
many  of  any  considerable  bigness,  in  the  known  regions  of  the  world, 
had  escaped  the  cognizance  of  the  curious."  The  number  of  JBirds 
known  and  described  he  considered  as  nearly  500  ;  and  the  number  of 
Fishes  the  same  ;  and  he  supposed  that  *'  the  whole  sum  of  beasts  and 
birds  might  exceed  by  a  third  part,  and  fishes  by  one-half,  those 
known.*'*  Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  discovery  since  then 
with  respect  to  these  groups  only  ?  The^  number  of  Mammalia  has 
been  raised  from  150  to  ]200,f  the  number  of  Birds  from  500  to 
6500|  ;  the  number  of  Reptiles^  included  by  Ray  amongst  his  BeastSy 
has  reached  to  1500  § ;  the  number  of  Fish^  which  he  considered  the 
same  as  that  of  birds,  to  8000.  ||  But,  however  large  may  be  the  pro- 
portion of  known  to  unknown  species  amongst  the  vertebrate  animals, 
that  proportion  must  be  very  different,  and  in  all  probability  quite  in- 
significant, in  the  case  of  the  invertebrate.  After  all  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  our  lists  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  gradually  ex- 
tending, in  proportion  to  the  increased  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  science;  and  judging  from  the  immense  accessions  which  they 
have  received  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  is  clear  that  if  they  conti- 
nue long  to  augment  in  the  same  ratio^  we  must  be  yet  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  knowledge  of  the  entire  number.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  the  number  of  species  left  recorded  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
twelfth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  the  date  of  which  is  yet  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  posterior  to  that  of  Ray's  work  on  the  Crea- 
tion, is  certainly  not  one-twentieth  part  of  those  we  are  now  acquaint- 
ed with. 

With  this  immense  assemblage  of  beings,  and  with  all  their  several 
peculiarities  of  character  and  economy,  the  Zoologist  has  to  treat. 
Every  part  of  their  history  caUs  for  his  investigation.  He  must  search 
them  out  in  their  native  haunts  and  recesses  ; — follow  them  through 
the  several  stages  of  their  existence ; — observe  their  habits ; — ^trace 
the  different  degrees  of  resemblance  between  different  species ; — and, 
lastly,  from  the  facts  thus  accumulated,  endeavour  to  ascend  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  general  laws  upon  which  depend  their  affinities 
and  natural  classification. — Well  might  Ray  exclaim,  with  reference 

•  'Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation.  Sixth  Edition, 
p.  21. 

f  LMnstitut,  1834,  p.  138. 

\   Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.  Vol.  xv.  p.  228.  §  Ibid. 
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to  such  pursuits, — "  Here  is  eraplojment  enough  for  the  vastest  parts, 
the  most  indefatigable  industries,  the  happiest  opportunities,  the  most 
prolix  and  undisturbed  vacancies."  And  well  might  he  add,  in  the 
words  of  Seneca, — "  MuUum  adhuc  restai  operisy  muUumque  resta- 
hity  nee  uUi  nato  post  mille  scecula  pracludetur  occasio  aliquid  ad-- 
hue  adjiciendu** 

If  we  turn  from  contemplating  this  extensive  field  to  taking  a  ge- 
neral view  of  what  has  been  as  yet  effected  in  it,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  progress  of  the  science  to  have  been  very  un- 
equal in  its  different  departments.  This  may  be  attributed  to  two 
causes.  One  is  the  natural  predilection  shown  by  most  observers  to- 
wards certain  branches  of  Zoology  in  preference  to  others;  those  es- 
pecially which  are  calculated  to  excite  notice  by  reason  of  the  size  or 
beauty  of  the  animals  of  which  they  treat.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  has  obtained  for  the  Mammalia  and  Birds  so  large  a  share  of  the 
attention  of  naturalists,  whilst  it  has  caused  the  Reptiles  and  Fish  to  be 
comparatively  neglected.  The  same  partiality  appears  in  the  case  of 
the  Invertebrate  animals.  It  is  notorious  how  the  departments  of 
Entomology  and  Conchology  have  had  their  respective  admirers  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  how  seldom  we  have  seen,  till  lately,  any  de- 
sire manifested  to  investigate  the  other  portions  of  that  immense 
group.  If  here  and  there  we  find  certain  individuals  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  more  obscure  tribes  ; — if  Ellis  and  Lamou- 
roux  and  a  few  others  have  acquired  celebrity  by  their  researches  into 
the  nature  of  Corallines  and  other  Zoophytes  ; — if  the  name  of  Miil- 
ler  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  microscopic  Infusoria,  and  that 
of  Rudolphi  with  a  class  of  animals  from  which  most  other  observers 
would  shrink  with  disgust ; — these  men  stand  as  illustrious  exceptions 
to  the  general  indifference  shown  towards  such  departments,  and  shine 
the  more  conspicuous  from  having  so  few  competitors  in  the  same~ 
field.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  at  the  present  day  this 
source  of  unequal  progress  is  much  on  the  decline.  Naturalists 
do  not  now  restrict  themselves  so  much  as  formerly  to  certain  branches 
of  the  science.  There  appears  to  be  an  earnest  wish  to  set  them  all  as 
much  as  possible  upon  the  same  footing,  and  to  bring  up  from  the  rear 
some  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  neglected  and  overlooked.  But 
another  cause  operates  yet  more  extensivel  and  more  unavoidably 
to  retard  our  knowledge  of  certain  groups  of  animals,  and  that  is  the 
difficulty  which  in  many  instances  attends  the  study  of  them.  We 
find  some  whose  ordinary  place  of  residence  is  confined  to  stations  not 

•  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  kc.  p.  173. 
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efuaQy  fuscefNiible,  i^od  whose  bobits  «iid  eooDomy  are  in  conseqiMoot 
almost  entirely  conceided  from  yiew.  We  find  others  pofseseed  of 
such  a  delicate  and  frag^e  structure,  that  all  atten^pt  to  couTey  theoii 
from  their  native  spots,  or  to  preserve  them  for  future  examinatioa 
and  comparison,  is  rendered  hopeless.  These  remarks  are  eepedaliy 
applicable  to  the  marine  Invertehrata^  with  which  our  acquaintance 
is  as  yet  comparatively  slight.  How  many  multitudes  of  species 
must  there  be  immersed  in  the  profound  recesses  of  a  deep  ocean, 
where  no  net  or  line  ever  reached.  How  many  more,  which, 
if  known,  have  been  seen  only  at  a  casual  glance,  or  at  one  period 
of  their  lives,  leaving  us  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  details  of  their 
history,  and  of  the  changes  through  which  they  pass  in  their  advance- 
ijoent  to  maturity.  How  many,»  like  the  Acalepha,  can  hardly  be  re* 
moved  from  their  native  element,  without  entailing  the  entire  disor* 
ganization  of  their  substance ;  and  if  there  be  others  which  we  suc- 
ceed in  preserving  in  our  cabinets,  how  impossible  it  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  effect  the  preservation  of  those  parts,  on  which  depend 
perhaps  their  most  important  chfuticters,  and  in  ignorance  of  which 
we  may  adopt  the  most  erroneous  views  respecting  their  structure 
and  affinities. 

We  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  impediments  to  th9 
progress  of  Zoology  arising  from  the  sources  last  mentioned,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  two  points  of  great  consequence  to  be  remembered* 
One  is  the  necessity  of  studying  animals  throughout  their  whole  ex* 
istence  in  order  to  become  possessed  of  their  true  history.  Not  only 
do  all  animals  di£Fer  more  or  less  in  their  young  and  their  adult  states^ 
but  many,  probably  more  than  we  are  at  present  aware  of,  undergo 
9uch  great  changes  of  structure,  that,  unless  viewed  in  their  transi*- 
tion  forme,  it  were  almost  impossible  to  identify  them  as  the  same 
species.  There  is  no  occasion  to  allude  to  the  Batrachian  Reptiles 
or  to  the  true  Insects,  in  which  these  changes  have  been  noticed  fronoi 
the  earliest  times*  But  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  metamorphosis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  has  been  recently  de*- 
t^ed  in  several  groups  in  which  it  was  not  supposed  formerly  tp 
^xi^t,  and  that  therefore  we  stand  in  need  of  further  observation  tQ 
9ey  in  what  others  it  may  not  also  occur.  Without  insisting  on  tbo 
iiniversality  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  class  Crustacea^  which  cao^ 
not  be  considered  as  established,  ai^d  of  which  we  shall  have  to  spei^ 
further  presently,  we  may  allude  to  those  marked  changes  of  form 
which  have  been  noticed  iu  e«rtfti»  groups  of  th*t  clwphy  JVf  •  Mil«e«-i;d- 
wards,*  and  which,  if  not  amounting  to  actual  metamorphosis  proper- 

•  Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat  1835,  torn.  iii.  p.  321. 
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ly  BocaIlBd»aracafficientl7 great  to  nislead  theiaexperienoed  naturalist. 
BqnaUy  importaiit  are  those  changes  which  hare  been  traced  with  so 
much  attention  and  care  bj  Duges  in  the  case  of  the  Acari^*  and 
which  have  thus  accounted  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  hexapod  and 
octopod  forms  coexisting  in  the  same  group.     But  there  are  other 
cliBiHTfF  in  which  the  metamorphosis  is  more  complete^  and  attended 
by  such  an  entire  alteration  of  habits  and  economy,  that  by  no  pos* 
sible  a  priori  reasoning  could  we  have  been  led  to  consider  the  young 
and  adolt  states  of  such  animals,  if  seen  separately,  as  pertaining  to 
the  same  species.  Who  would  have  suspected  that  the  sluggish  Bar- 
nacle^ immoreably  fixed  to  some  rock  or  other  marine  substance,  had 
•rer  enjoyed  a  free  independent  existence,  swimming  rapidly  in  the 
sea  under  the  form  of  a  small  biyalye  crustacean  ?    Still  less  who 
wonld  have  anticipated  the  nature  of  those  changes  which  attend  the 
early  development  of  the  compound  Ateidia  9  animals  appearing  at 
birth  as  separate  individuals,  and  endued  with  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion, uniting  afterwards  to  form  one  common  inert  mass  !•— Yet  these 
are  the  striking  discoveries  which  have  been  made  known  of  late  years 
hf  different  observers,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  there  appears  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubting*     Now  it  will  hardly  be  questioned 
whether  it  be  important  for  the  naturalist  to  be  acquainted  with 
these  changes  occurring  in  certain  animals .    It  is  obvious  that,  except 
he  be,  he  will  be  constantly  mistaking  the  immature  states  of  such 
miimfcjg  for  distinct  species,  or  perhaps  be  even  referring  them  to  dis- 
tinct genera.     We  know  that  such  errors  in  fisict  have  occurred  over 
and  ov«r  again.     Thus  the  larvsa  of  the  Aeari  were,  until  the  re^ 
searches  oi  Dugds,  regarded  as  permanent  forms,  and  made  to  consti- 
tute a  peculiar  family  in  that  group  comprising  several  genera.     The 
same  was  the  case  formerly  with  some  of  the  Entomostraca*    It  is 
also  probable  that  many  of  the  minute  animals,  which  now  stand  in 
our  systems  as  distinct  forms,  are  only  the  first  states  of  some  of  the 
higher  ones,  in  which  the  existence  of  metamorphosis  remains  to  be 
diseo¥ered.f     Bnt  it  is  not  merely  to  avoid  the  overmultiplication  of 
genera  and  species  that  this  acquaintance  with  animals  at  different 
parioda  of  their  growth  is  wanted.     It  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
correct  views  respecting  their  affinities.     There  was  a  time  when,  to 
attain  this  object,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  look  only  to  the  per- 
fect state  of  the  species,  and  scarcely  any  notice  was  taken  of  the 

•   Aim.  dee  Set.  Nat  1884,  torn.  i.  pp.  5  and  144 ;  and  torn.  ii.  p.  18. 

f  Bfilae-Edwards  thinks  it  probable  that  some  of  the  Cercaria  are  only  the 
young  of  the  compound  Atciditt  during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence. — See 
Lamarck's  Hist.  Nat.  des  An.  sans  Vert  (2d  edit.)  torn.  i.  p  428. 
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previous  stages  through  which  it  had  passed.  This  idea,  however,  is 
in  a  great  meas\ire  abandoned.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  changes 
of  structure  experienced  by  different  animals  are  all  the  result  of  cer- 
tain fixed  laws,  closely  connected  with  those  which  regulate  their  af- 
finities. Genera  which  are  dissimilar  in  their  adult  states  sometimes 
resemble  one  another  during  the  first  periods  of  their  development, 
thus  indicating  a  relationship  which  would  escape  our  notice  except 
we  were  made  acquainted  with  their  early  history.*  It  was  not  until 
their  metamorphosis  had  l>een  detected,  that  the  Cirripeda  were  fully 
ascertained  to  be  allied  to  the  Entomostrcuiay  or  the  LemmtB  to  the 
siphonostomaus  Crustacea. 

Another  point  of  no  less  importance  to  be  attended  to  than  the 
study  of  animals  at  different  periods  of  their  existence,  is  the  study 
of  their  whole  structure.  We  need  only  observe  how  imperfect  our 
arrangement  of  the  Mollusca  was,  so  long  as  conchologists  contented 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  shells,  apart  from  all  regard  to  the 
nature  of  their  animal  inhabitants  ;  or  how  far  we  are  still  removed 
from  understanding  the  affinities  of  several  other  groups,  of  whose 
structure  we  know  little  beyond  the  external  form. — In  all  such  cases 
we  are  carried  away  by  partial  resemblances,  and  led  to  attach  an 
undue  value  to  organs  exercising  only  a. subordinate  fiinction  in  the 
economy.  Thus  the  characters  afforded  by  shells  are  not  necessarily 
in  direct  connection  with  those  derived  firom  the  internal  oi^ganiza- 
tion.  Several  instances  to  the  contrary  have  been  adduced  by  Mr 
Gray  in  a  paper  lately  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction8«f 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  genera  Patella  and  Lottia.  It 
is  observed  that  in  these  genera  the  shells  are  so  perfectly  alike,  that 
after  a  long-continued  study  of  numerous  species  of  each  genus,  Mr 
Gray  cannot  find  any  character  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
with  certainty,  yet  their  animals  are  so  extremely  dissimilar,  as  to  be 
referable  to  two  very  different  orders  of  Mollusca.  The  Zoophytes 
or  Polypi  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  misarrangement  as  the 
Molluscdy  owing  to  attention  having  been  given  almost  exclusively 
to  the  nature  of  the  calcareous  covering.  It  was  thought  by  La- 
mouroux,  that  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their 
classification.     It  is  now  found  that  the  included  animals  exhibit  very 

*  It  would  lead  us  too  much  into  detail,  or  we  might  here  allude  to  those 
beautiful  generalizations  lately  established  by  Milne- Edwards  with  regard  to  the 
changes  of  form  which  occur  before  and  after  birth  in  the  Crustacea, — See  his 
memoir  in  the  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  already  alluded  to ;  also  a  Report  on  that 
memoir  by  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire.     Id.  1833,  torn.  xxx.  p.  360. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1835,  p.  301. 
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different  degrees  of  complexity  of  structure ;  and  that  while  some  are 
true  Pofypiy  others  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  compound  Ascidue.* 
Indeed  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  the  lower  we  descend  the 
scale  of  organization,  the  less  reliance  are  we  able  to  place  upon  mere 
external  characters,  and  the  more  it  becomes  necessary  to  investigate 
those  derived  from  anatomical  researches. 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  should  here  proceed  to  notice  the  most 
recent  additions  which  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  animal 
organization.  We  might  pursue  the  subject  through  each  department 
of  the  science,  and  show  the  endeavours  which  were  being  made  to 
advance  its  progress,  as  connected  vdth  the  two  principles  above  al* 
laded  to.  But  we  can  scarcely  do  more  than  make  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  this  head,  referring  for  illustration  to  the  more  important 
instances.  And  first,  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the  increased  at- 
tention paid  at  the  present  day  to  the  structure  of  the  more  minute 
and  delicately-formed  animals  ;  and  the  discovery,  uniformly  follow- 
ing»  that  this  structure  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple  as  was  gene- 
rally supposed  formerly.  This  remark  bears  especially  upon  the  In' 
fusoria  which  have  been  so  profoundly  studied  by  Professor  Ehren- 
berg^.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  first  two  memoirs  by  that  acute 
observer  on  these  animals,  which  are  probably  well  known  to  all  our 
naturalists.  We  may,  however,  allude  to  a  third,  published  more 
recently,f  in  which  he  announces  the  existence  of  several  systems  of 
oigans  which  he  had  not  previously  detected  in  this  group. — Thus  he 
has  discovered  in  the  Polygdstrica  a  pharynx  and  teeth,  the  absence 
of  which  he  had  formerly  considered  as  a  distinctive  character  of  that 
division.  He  has  also  observed  what  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  male 
sexual  organs,  and  likewise  a  gland  secreting  a  deep  blue-coloured  li- 
quid supposed  to  be  the  pancreatic  fluid.  In  the  Rotatoria  he  has  no- 
ticed certain  internal  organs  resembling  branchise,  and,  what  is  a  yet 
more  important  step,  apparently  distinct  traces  of  a  nervous  system. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect,  as  Ehrenberg  himself  observes,  with  reference 
to  the  combined  discoveries  announced  in  this  and  in  his  two  former 
memoirs,  that  he  has  been  thus  led  successively  to  detect  in  the  smal- 
lest animals  which  can  be  perceived  with  the  assistance  of  the  micro- 
scope, all  the  systems  of  organs  which  form  the  essential  part  of  the 
human  structure ;  and  that  these  organs  are  not  rudimeDtary,  but, 
after  their  kind,  as  perfect  as  they  are  in  man.     It  would  seem  as  if 

•   Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat.  torn.  xv.  p.  5. 

f  An  abstract  of  this  memoir  will  be  found  translated  into  French,  in  the 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  (Second  Series.)  tom.  iii.  pp.  281  and  963;  and  into  En- 
f^lish,  in  the  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.  vol.  xx.  p.  42. 
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bat  one  tjpe  peiraded  the  whole  animal  kiogdoniy  which,  however 
modified  in  different  groups,  was  capable  of  being  traced  from  man 
downwards  to  the  Rotatoria^  and  even  to  the  pohfgastrtc  nUHUuL 
Hardly  less  striking  than  in  the  case  of  the  Infusoria^  is  the  astonish- 
ing accuracy  with  which  the  German  naturalists  have  investigated 
the  structure  of  the  more  minute  RUosfoa.  We  may  refer  to  M. 
Nordmenn's  work  *  as  evincing  the  patience  with  which  these  re- 
searches have  been  conducted  in  the  instance  of  certain  parasitic  worms 
found  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  higher  animals.  The  whole  group 
is  one  which  stands  much  in  need  of  further  examination ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  one  of 
our  own  countrymen,  Mr  Owen,  who  has  suggested  several  hints  for 
a  better  arrangement  of  its  heterogeneous  contents.f  Although  not 
in  all  cases  offering  any  di£5culty  to  the  anatomist  in  respect  of  their 
siEe,  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  Acalepha  as  possessing  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  transparent  organization.  M.  Ehrenbei^  has 
availed  himself  of  this  very  circumstance  for  employing  the  same  me- 
thod of  examination  in  this  class,  already  so  successfully  resorted  to 
in  that  of  the  Infutoria^X  By  means  of  indigo,  used  for  colouring 
the  water  in  which  these  animals  were  preserved,  he  has  detected  the 
existence  of  anal  openings,  which,  previously  to  this  experiment, 
were  thought  wanting.  The  same  observer  has  satisfied  himself,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  supposed  simple  structure,  they  possess  bran- 
chin,  eyes,  muscles,  and  nerves.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
last  had  been  previously  discovered  in  the  Acalepha  by  Dr  Grant.  { 
The  species  principally  examined  by  Ehrenberg  was  the  Medusa  a«- 
rita.  In  the  same  paper  containing  the  result  of  his  researches,  are 
detailed  some  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  Echinodermata. — 
Allusion  has  been  also  made  to  the  Polypiy  as  a  group  which,  until 
lately^  had  been  much  misunderstood,  owing  to  our  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  their  internal  organization.  Milne-Edwards,  to  whom  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  removing  part  of  the  obscurity  which  hung 
over  these  animals,  has  made  them  the  subject  of  two  new  memoirs 
read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pbris  during  the  past  year. 
We  must  refer  to  the  memoirs  themselves  for  some  interesting  par- 

*  Mikrograpbische  B^itiage  zur  Naturgefichichte  der  wirbellosen  Tbiere. 
Berlin,  1832.  4to.  Some  extracts  from  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  Ana. 
des  Sd.  Nat  for  1833,  torn.  xxx.  pp.  268  and  373. 

f  See  Proceed,  of  Zool.  Soc.  1835,  pp.  23-28;  and  pp.  73-76. 

\  See  Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat.  1835,  torn.  iv.  p.  290. 

S  ZooL  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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ticubfs  owuifeted  with  tbe  •tnicture  and  ^coAomj  of  tb«s«  wiiiDils.* 
We  can  ooly  ttate  here,  thai,  accordiog:  to  tk«  rewfurchcM  of  tbat 
g^Qtlemaiit  the  ibnner  offers  three  very  distinct  oaodificationst  of 
wbicb  two  only  belong  properiy  to  the  type  cfaamcteristic  of  the  Ea^ 
diai^  In  these  two  he  has  traced  an  organization  gradnally  becom- 
uig  more  and  nu>re  simple  from  the  Aetinim  and  Sero€$  down  to  the 
Htfdrm*  The  third  series  opens  a  passage  from  the  compound  Asd" 
dw  to  sevend  of  the  Infuuoria  Pofygtt$trica  of  Ehrenberg. 

When  speaking  of  the  importance  of  studying  animals  at  different 
periods  of  their  growth,  we  pointed  out  certain  groups  in  wbicb  strike 
ing'  changes  of  fi>n(n  had  been  observed  to  take  place,  approaching 
more  or  lees  to  the  nature  of  metamorphosis*  The  desire  to  investi* 
g$te  farther  these  structural  changes  forms  another  prominent  feature 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  present  day.  The  Cirripeda  and  Crustacea 
hare  excited  particular  interest  on  this  head.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr  Thompson  was  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  metamor*- 
^oais  in  each  of  these  two  classes,  a  i^  which  has  been  since  coap 
firmed  by  others  as  regards  the  Cirripedot  but  which  is  much  doubt- 
ed by  naturalists  as  regards  the  Crustacea-  During  the  past  year^ 
two  memoirs  have  appeared  fiPom  the  pen  of  this  gentleman  devoted 
respectiyely  to  these  two  subjects.  The  object  of  the  first  f  is  to 
make  known  the  discovery  that  the  Lepades  are,  like  the  Salani  (to 
which  last  his  fcnrmer  researches  alone  extended),  natatory  Crustacea 
during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  but  of  a  totally  different  struc- 
ture. The  larva  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  genus  Cyclops,  or 
still  more  closely  that  of  the  Argulus  armiger  of  Latreille.  Mr 
Thompson  is  uncertain  how  long  the  Lepades  remain  in  this  their 
first  or  free  state,  but  thinks  that  it  is  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
aocording  as  they  may  happen  to  meet  with  a  substance  adapted  to 
their  habits,  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves.  In  bis  second 
memoir,  Mr  Thompson  treats  of  the  Crustacea ;  and  bis  object  is,  not 
merely  to  confirm  his  former  statements  respecting  the  existence  of 
metamorphosis  in  this  class,  but  to  announce  the  startling  discovery 
that  these  animals,  before  attaining  to  their  perfect  form,  undergo 
tmo  marked  transformations,  analogous  to  those  experienced  by  the 
true  insects.  %    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  state  in  which 

•  See  L'Institut,  1835>  pp.  10  and  152.  Also  Ann.  des  So.  Nat  (Sfcond 
series.)  torn.  iv.  p.  921.   * 

f  Discovery  of  the  Metamorphosis  in  the  second  type  of  the  Cirnpede$f  viz. 
the  l^ep^detf  completing  the  natural  history  of  these  singular  animals,  and  con- 
finaing  their  affinity  with  the  Cnatacea — Phil.  Trans.  1835,  p.  355. 

f  On  the  double  Metamorphons  in  the  Decapodous  Crustacea,  exemplified  in 
Cancer  Mcena$,  Linn.— Phil.  Trans.  1835,  p.  359. 
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the  Crustacea  appear,  according  to  the  views  of  this  naturalist  pub- 
lished some  years  back,  is  identical  with  the  genus  Zoea  of  Bosc :  the 
second  is  here  affirmed  to  be  the  genus  Megalopa  of  Dr  Leach.  The 
species  in  which  this  double  metamorphosis  has  been  more  particular- 
I7  noticed  is  the  Carcinus  MemM.*  We  have  said  that  doubts  exist 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  these  observations.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  in  the  same  volume  in  which  Mr  Thompson's  paper  is  contain- 
ed, there  should  be  also  one  by  Mr  Westwood,  who  is  opposed  to  the 
views  of  that  gentleman,  and  who,  in  our  opinion,  has  very  much 
shaken  the  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  any  metamor- 
phosis at  all.  Mr  Westwood  has  not  only  shown  that  Mr  Thomp- 
son's statements  are  too  vague  and  indefinite,  and  bis  observations  too 
deficient  in  details,  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  of  this  question,  but 
he  has  brought  forward  some  observations  of  his  own  of  a  directly 
contrary  nature.  From  specimens  of  the  female  of  the  West  Indian 
land  crab,  he  has  obtained  both  eggs  and  young,  some  of  the  latter 
being  evidently  just  hatched ;  and  he  finds  these  young,  as  well  as 
the  embryo  in  the  egg,  bearing  the  exact  form  of  the  adult  animal. 
It  may  further  be  added  that  Mr  Westwood  has  found  the  young  of 
the  common  crab  of  a  much  smaller  size  than  Mr  Thompson's  sup- 
posed full-grown  Zoea  which  died  on  the  point  of  undergoing  its  sup- 
posed metamorpho8is.f 

In  reviewing  the  memoirs  which  have  appeared  of  late  years  in  il- 
lustration of  the  structure  of  animals,  there  is  yet  another  circum- 
stance which  merits  our  attention ;  and  that  is — ^the  endeavour  to  elu- 
cidate the  affinities  even  of  those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  by 
having  recourse  to  anatomical  investigation.  The  importance  of  this 
step  in  the  case  of  the  Mollusca^  and  of  other  tribes  occupying  a  low 
place  in  the  scale  of  organisation,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and 
for  some  time  been  duly  appreciated  by  naturalists.  But,  compara- 
tively speaking,  it  is  only  more  recently  that  such  researches  have 
been  extended  to  the  vertebrate  and  annulose  animals,  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  the  object  above-mentioned.  To  enter  into  any  detail- 
ed analysis,  or  even  to  particularize  the  titles  of  the  different  memoirs 
which  have  appeared  of  this  character,  would  lead  us  beyond  the  li- 
mits to  which  we  must  necessarily  restrict  this  article.   But  we  wish 

*  On  the  supposed  eidstence  of  Metamorphosis  in  the  Crustacea. — Phil.  Trans. 
1885,  p.  811. 

f  Zool.  Research,  p.  9. — It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  for  the 
information  of  our  own  naturalists,  that  the  supposed  Metamorphosis  of  the 
(Trustacea  has  been  recently  proposed  as  the  subject  of  a  prize -essay  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem. — See  Linstitut,  1835,  p.  272. 
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to  make  a  few  general  remarks  ou  this  subject,  in  reply  to  those  who 
apprehend  any  detriment  to  the  science  of  Zoology  from  the  dissections 
of  the  comparative  anatomists.  We  are  not,  then,  of  the  same  opinion 
with  these  individuals.  We  rather  think  that  the  further  we  push  our 
inquiries  into  the  real  structure  of  animals,  the  clearer  views  we  shaU 
get  of  their  organization  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  their  internal  and  external  characters.  We  allow  that  these 
last  are  what  the  Zoologist  has  to  deal  with  more  particularly.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  before  he  can  employ  them  rightly,  he 
must  know  their  true  value ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  determined,  ex- 
cept he  possess  an  acquaintance  with  those  concealed  organs,  and 
their  respective  functions,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
outward  signs  or  indices.  Let  us  assume  the  case  of  two  allied  species, 
in  which  we  observe  slight  differences  in  certain  external  characters ! 
and  let  us  suppose  that  on  dissection  we  find  corresponding  differences 
in  those  internal  organs,  between  which  and  the  former  there  is  an  ac- 
knowledged relation ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  teeth  and  the  alimentary 
canal.  Let  us,  again,  assume  another  case,  in  which  we  find  these  dif- 
ferences existing  in  the  former  only,  there  being  nothing  analogous 
to  them  in  the  latter.  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  should  we 
.not  infer  rightly,  that  this  slight  modification  of  external  structure 
had  a  more  determinate  value  in  the  first, than  in  the  second,  instance; 
and  is  it  not  clearly  a  result,  to  which  nothing  but  anatomy  will  con- 
duct us  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  this  subordinate  science  which  has,  led  us  to  a 
right  understanding  of  some  of  the  primary  groups  among  the  high- 
er animals,  and  it  is  only  by  the  same  help  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
perfect  the  details  of  their  arrangement.  There  was  a  time  when  bats 
were  considered  as  birds,  and  whales  as  fish  ;  and  lizards  were  clas- 
sed with  quadrupeds  simply  because  they  possessed  four  feet.  These 
errors,  it  is  true,  have  been  long  exploded ;  but  we  wish  it  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  not  until  naturalists  had  ascertained  the 
real  organization  of  these  animals,  that  the  absurdity  of  them  became 
apparent.  It  was  then  seen  that  external  form,  or  mere  analogy  of 
habits,  considered  singly,  was  no  sure  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  true 
affinities*  Now  the  question  is — whether  this  principle  which  is  thus 
necessary  to  be  remembered  on  our  first  attempting  to  group  animals 
according  to  their  natural  relations  is  ever  to  be  abandoned  after- 
wards ?  After  having  made  good  in  this  manner  our  first  steps,  can 
we  safely  trust  to  any  different  reasoning  for  insuring  our  progress  ? 
It  is  clear  that  the  errors  we  may  commit  by  so  doing  will  be  less 
glaring  than  those  above-mentioned,  in  proportion  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  slighter  differences  than  those  which  separate  two  distinct  clas- 
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«6s  of  ftttimals.  When  the  queBtion  is  reduced  to^^wheChef  l^rro  ^ad* 
mttld  bekmg  to  the  6ftme  species,  or  whether  two  species  can  fighiiy 
be  referred  to  the  same  genus,  we  can  but  commit  an  error  of  one  at 
a  few  steps,  which,  when  detected,  will  excite  but  little  notice.  Ne^ 
^ertheless,  we  beliere  that  we  should  much  lessen  all  chance  of  ef* 
for,  by  knowing  the  whole  structure  of  the  animals  before  us.  In  tb0 
present  state  of  the  science,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  very 
subtle  exterbal  distinctions  for  characterising  genera  and  species.  Bttt 
their  very  subtility  is  an  argument  for  enquiring  as  far  as  possible  in- 
t6  their  true  value ;  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  shewn,  that  there  ar^ 
not,  at  least  in  many  cases,  as  subtle  distinctions  to  be  found  inter<» 
nally,  with  which  the  former  are  associated,  and  which,.being  known, 
tend  to  raise  their  importance.  It  is,  then,  on  these  grounds  that  we 
re^ice  to  see  so  much  endeatour  at  the  present  day  to  elucidate  thd 
internal  organization  of  animals.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
by  the  Zoological  Society,  which  affords  to  naturalists  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  studying  the  habits  of  those  animals  which  it  possesses 
while  living,  and  of  investigating  their  anatomical  structure  when 
deadr  We  need  only  refer  to  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of 
that  scientific  body,  to  see  the  advance  which  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  this  very  important  department  of  Zoology. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  upon  which  we  may  take  up  this  ar-* 
gument*  Comparative  Anatomy  is  of  service  to  the  Zoologist,  not 
merely  for  helping  him  to  the  true  value  of  external  character's,  but 
in  somer  cases  for  determining  the  actual  nature  of  those  external  oft* 
gans  from  which  these  characters  are  derived.  As  an  instance  in  point 
we  may  refer  to  a  remark  lately  made  by  Professor  Agassiz  respect^ 
ing  the  supposed  affinity  of  the  CyprMdc^  to  the  Silurufa.  If 
would  seem,  says  he,  that  "  from  the  bearded  Carps  to  the  bearded 
Silitri  there  was  a  natural  transition  by  means  of  the  bearded  Loaches; 
but  it  is  important  to  distinguish  that  in  these  latter,  as  well  as 
in  the  Carps  and  other  Cyprinida,  the  beards,  as  they  are  called, 
tre  merely  processes  of  the  skin;  while  in  the  Silurij  the  cirri  of  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  actually  prolongations  of  the  maxillary  bones 
becoming  gradually  cartilaginous  and  tapering  into  thread-^like  extre- 
mities." *  This  appears,  then,  to  be  a  case,  in  which  naturalists  had 
supposed  two  external  organs  to  be  of  a  similar  nature,  which,  upon 
dissection,  prove  diffi^rent.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  affinity  be- 
tween these  tribes  has  been  grounded  solely  upon  the  presence  of  such 
«rgans  :  we  simply  inquire,  whether  our  views  are  not  necessarily  a 

"  Proceed,  of  Zool.  Soc.  18d5>  p.  150. 
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little  modified  on  Mcertuning  the  true  oi^g^niiaatiaii  of  those  paftt 
from  wfaidi  we  have  hitherto  drawn  some  of  our  characters ;  and 
whether,  on  combining  the  resnlt  thns  obtained  with  the  results  of  a 
more  extended  anatomical  investigation,  it  is  not  at  least  possible^ 
that  the  relation  of  supposed  affinity  may  prove  eventually  to  be  one 
«f  mere  analogy* 

The  only  instance  in  whidi  anatomical  researches  have  been  mis- 
applied)  as  regards  Zodogy,  is  that  in  which  they  have  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  systems  based  upon  certain  parts  of  the  internal  structnrs 
of  animals,  without  regard  being  paid  to  the  relation  in  which  these 
parts  stand  to  the  rest  of  the  organization,  and  the  consequent  d»f;r^ 
of  infloence  which  they  exert  over  the  economy*  This  has  been 
■ometimee  attempted  by  persons,  who  have  generally  been  good  ana- 
tomists, bat  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Zoology.  Yet  even  thee« 
systems  are  not  entirely  without  their  use  to  the  naturalist.-^Altbough 
worthless  as  a  whole,  they  may  suggest  certain  affinities  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  passed  over.  They  at  least  teach  us  the  method 
<tf  variation  of  those  organs  upon  which  they  are  established ;  acquaint 
us  with  their  true  value ;  and  throw  mon  or  less  light  upon  the  real 
idations  which  subsist  between  those  characters  which  anatomy  fur- 
nishes, and  those  with  which  Zoology  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  pass  from  these  remarks  to  inquiring  into  the 
present  state  of  the  science,  as  regards  that,  in  which  the  scientific 
Zoologist  is  so  much  interested, — a  natural  classification  oi  animals. 

And  here  we  must  state,  that  it  is  not  our  intention,  neither  would 
it  be  practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  analyze  in  detail 
any  of  the  numerous  systems  which  have  been  brought  forwards  of 
late  years.  We  simply  purpose  making  a  few  observations  on  the 
views  which  naturalists  seem  to  entertain  on  this  subject.  The  most 
important  feature  in  the  present  times  is— the  endeavour,  now  made 
almost  universally,  to  refer  the  affinities  of  animals  to  some  fixed  prin^ 
dples  of  anrangement, — some  general  plan  determined  by  certain  lawiw 
We  can  hardly  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  plan,  upon  which  the  Great 
Author  of  Nature  has  formed  the  innumerable  creatures  which  people 
the  earth.  When  we  see  the  harmony  which  pervades  the  rest  of  his 
works ; — ^when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  laws  which 
have  been  d]6co<vered  in  other  sciences ; — when,  especially,  we  call  to 
mind  the  principles  established  in  those  which  border  most  closely 
upon  Zoology ; — we  can  hardly  but  conceive,  that  this  science  also  ad- 
mits of  some  generalizations,  and  that  animals  are  as  much  under  the 
infinence  oi  given  laws  in  respect  to  their  affinities,  as  they  are  in  re- 
spect to  their  structure.     Now  it  may  be  true  that  the  first  idea  of 
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the  existence  of  such  a  plau  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
present ;  and  that  Linnaeus,  and  even  the  older  naturalists,  had  some 
faint  notions  upon  this  subject ;  but,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  * 
there  was  hardly  any  attempt  made  to  elucidate  its  principles;  and 
only  quite  recently  has  this  attempt,  with  some  few  exceptions,  be- 
come general.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  science  had  not  made 
sufficient  progress  to  warrant  the  endeavour.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son, it  is  obvious  we  must  await  the  arrival  of  many  years  to  come 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  that  endeavour  perfected.  We  are  not, 
then,  surprised  to  find,  that  although  naturalists  are  everywhere  pur- 
suing the  same  object,  they  are  foUowing  very  different  roads  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  it.  We  should  wonder  if  it  were  otherwise. 
When  we  think  of  the  immense  field  which  Zoology  lays  before 
us, — of  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  that  field  as  yet  explor- 
ed,— and  of  the  impediments  which  arise  to  make  our  path  difiS- 
cult ; — when  we  reflect*  further,  how  much  is  required  to  determine  the 
exact  relations  of  a  single  group, — and  how  often  we  are  left  to  mere 
conjecture  and  analogy,  in  the  absence  of  facts,  which  can  alone  esta- 
blish our  reasonings  on  a  sure  basis  ; — we  are  prepared  to  meet  vrith 
much  variety  of  opinion  upon  such  a  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than 
probable  that  the  classification  of  animals  is  destined  yet  to  undergo, 
at  least  in  part,  great  and  important  changes.*  The  views  of  natu- 
ralists will  differ,  according  as  they  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  or 
that  department  of  the  science,  in  each  of  which,  from  the  unequal  pro- 
gress of  our  knowledge,  we  appear  to  recognize  the  influence  of  dis- 
tinct principles.  Their  minds,  too,  will  receive,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, a  slight  bias,  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  other  studies,  or 
of  those  which  led  them  to  the  particular  study  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking.  It  is  only  time  which  can  do  away  with  the  erroneous  con- 
clusions of  a  partial  or  a  prejudiced  judgment.  Contrariety  of  opinion 
originating  in  the  above  sources,  is  for  a  season  unavoidable ;  and  we 
must  wait  patiently  till  we  have  received  sufficient  light  to  determine 
those  questions,  with  respect  to  which  naturalists  are  so  much  at  issue. 
But  independently  of  what  has  been  above-mentioned,  there  is  ano- 
ther and  distinct  ground  of  difference  observable  in  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  arrange  animals  upon  some  uniform 
plan.     In  fact,  as  has  been  recently  said,-]-  there  are  two  distinct  prin- 

*  We  may  mention  in  this  place,  that  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom has  been  recently  brought  forward  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin.  It  is 
divided  into  29  classes  founded  on  the  organization,  and  on  the  general  existence 
of  one  type  of  structure,  as  respects  the  system  of  sensation,  circulation,  locomo- 
tion, nutrition,  and  reproduction — See  L'Institut,  1895,  p.  905. 

f  Lam.  Hist.  Nat.  des  An.  sans  Vert.  (2d  edit.  1885.)  tom.  i.  p.  996. 
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ciples  upon  which  we  may  proceed,  each  being  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain obvious  relations  existing  in  nature.  We  may  either  take  for  our 
guide  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  characters,  successively 
grounding  our  divisions  upon  modifications  of  structure  becoming  less 
and  less  important  as  we  proceed  downwards ;  or  we  may  seek  to  dis- 
tribute ««iiinftlg  into  as  many  principal  groups  as  there  are  well-mark- 
ed series,  each  of  these  series  being  characterized  by  a  peculiar  t3rpe 
of  organization  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  simple  in  its  de- 
scent. The  former  of  these  principles  is  that  which  was  first  deve* 
loped,  and  so  strenuously  upheld,  by  the  great  Cuvier,  and  which  is 
still  adhered  to  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  naturalists  in  France  and 
in  our  own  country.  The  latter  may  be  distinguished  in  many  of  the 
systems  which  have  appeared  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  some  which 
have  emanated  from  other  quarters.  It  may  be  said,  that,  as  there 
can  be  but  one  natural  system  strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  that 
both  these  principles  can  conduct  to  true  results.  This  would  be  cor- 
rect if  Miimala  exhibited  only  one  kind  of  relation  to  each  other.  But 
we  know  that  they  exhibit  more  than  one ;  and  hence  we  are  not  with* 
out  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  nature  of  these  principles, 
the  day  may  come,  in  which  it  will  be  found,  possible  to  reconcile  the 
riews  to  which  they  have  respectively  given  birth.  We,  in  fiftct,  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  some  slight  approach  to  this  reconciliation  al- 
ready shows  itself  in  the  theories  of  those  naturalists  who  distinguish 
between  relations  of  affinity  properly  so  called,  and  relations  qfana^ 
hgy*  It  does  not  follow,  that  the  theories  themselves,  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  these  relations,  and  to  refer  them  to  given  laws, 
are  necessarily  correct.  Which,  or  whether  any,  of  them  can  be  so  re- 
garded, is  a  matter  for  time  to  determine.  We  would  here  simply 
draw  attention  to  a  point  which  may  hereafter  prove  in  some  measure 
a  bond  of  union  between  two  conflicting  opinions  of  the  present  day, 
and  conduct  at  length  to  truths  of  which  it  will  be  then  found  that 
each  party  had  some  fidnt  glimmerings. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  our  hopes  that 
naturalists  are  approaching  gradually  to  some  just  and  uniform  results, 
and  which  merits  notice.  And  that  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
versity of  their  views  respecting  the  detaUs  of  systematic  arrangement, 
— there'may  often  be  observed  certain  features  of  resemblance  (not  of 
identity)  in  the  general  principles  from  which  they  set  out.  This  re- 
semblance may  be  especially  traced  in  two  very  different  schools  esta- 
blished in  Germany  and  in  our  own  country  respectively.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  principle  first  laid  down  by  Oken,  that  the  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  severally  characterized  by  the  particular  develop- 

MO.  I.  B 
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ment  of  some  one  of  the  animal  functions,  and  that  these  characters 
are  continually  reproduced  in  the  subordinate  divisions,  causing  each 
group  to  contain  representations  of  those  aboye  it  together  with  its  own 
peculiar  type ; — ^this  idea  offers  some  analogy  to  the  "  Theory  of  Re- 
presentation" of  Mr  Swainson,  *  which  is  itself  only  an  extension  of 
one  of  the  views  adopted  by  Mr  Macleay.f — We  may  also  refer  to  the 
idea,  that  the  subordinate  divisions  of  every  natural  group  are  control- 
led by  some  fixed  number, — as  another  point  of  resemblance  in  the  two 
schools.  This  principle,  indeed,  seems  to  follow  from  the  one  just  men- 
tioned as  a  necessary  consequence,  since  if  two  groups  do  not  contain 
exactly  the  same  number  oi  divisions,  it  is  impossible  that  the  larger 
number  can  be  all  duly  represented  by  the  smaller. 

We  must  observe  in  this  place,  that,  in  making  the  above  remarks, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  upholding  the  particular  views  of 
either  school  just  alluded  to ;  much  less  the  details  of  those  systems* 
which  they  respectively  advocate.  We  are  simply  adverting  to  a  cer- 
tain similarity  of  principle  which  pervades  them  both.  That  animals  do 
appear,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  represent,  as  it  were  symbolically^ 
others,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  no  immediate  affinity,  must 
have  struck  the  most  inattentive  observer.  It  is  also  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  these  relations,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  fixed  laws.  But  whether  these  laws  will  be  found 
in  the  end  exactly  as  they  are  laid  down  by  either  of  the  parties  above 
referred  to, — ^whether  by  making  some  slight  modification  in  either  of 
their  peculiar  theories,  or  by  combining  their  principles  in  any  man- 
ner,— we  may  be  able  to  attain  ultimately  to  some  result,  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  results  at  which  they  have  respectively  arrived; — ^these 
are  questions,  which,  as  we  said  before,  time  only  can  determine.  We 
are  aware  that  this  assertion  will  appear  somewhat  strange  to  Mr 
Swainson,  who  has  recently  developed  more  at  large  his  modifications 
of  Mr  Macleay's  theory,  %  and  who  considers  his  own  first  laws  as  esta- 
blished upon  incontrovertible  evidence.  But  with  all  deference  to  the 
talents  of  that  distinguished  naturalist,  and  with  every  wish  to  receive 
the  truth,  when  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced 
minds,  we  cannot  entirely  accede  to  this  opinion.  Mr  Swainson  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  school  of  naturalists  in  Ger- 
many, §  who  profass  equally  with  himself  to  refer  the  classification  of 

*  Faun.  Bor.  Am.  part  %  p.  xlviii  ;  and  Classific.  of  An.  p.  296. 
t  Hor.  Entom.  part  2,  p.  518. 

f  See  his  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Nataral  History.     Loud. 
1884.    Also  his  Treatise  on  the  Classification  of  Animals,  1835. 
f  We  infer  this  from  the  circumstance  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  this 
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animalg  to  some  general  principles,  and  who  are  equally  satisfied  with 
him,  that  they  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  these  principles  in  the 
main.  We  mention  this,  in  order  that  it  may  not  excite  his  surprise^ 
if  those  who  attach  themselves  to  no  particular  party  should  consider 
one  set  of  principles  as  much  entitled  to  their  regard  as  the  other,  and 
should  withhold  firom  both,  at  present,  their  unlimited  confidence.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  to  offer  any  opposition  to  those  which 
Mr  Swainson  advocates.  We  simply  wish  to  see  them  better  substan- 
tiated, than,  in  our  opinion,  and,  we  believe  we  might  add,  in  that  of 
a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  naturalists  of  this  country,  they  are  at  pre-* 
sent.  With  respect,  in  particular,  to  the  law  of  circular  affinities,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  many  groups,  which  have  all  the  appearance 
of  being  natural,  evince  a  decided  tendency  to  such  an  arrangement, 
and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  prin- 
ciple may  extend  throughout  nature ;  but  let  us  investigate  the  affini- 
ties of  animals  more  closely,  of  those  especially,  which,  being  low  down 
in  the  scale  of  organization,  have  as  yet  obtained  but  slender  attention 
firom  naturalists,  before  we  consider  this  point  as  resting  upon  anything 
like  "  mathematical  certainty.** — In  fact,  the  supposed  proof  of  this 
principle  is  involved  in  the  fiite  of  two  others : — that  which  assigns  a 
definite  number  of  subordinate  divisions  to  each  group, — and  that  upon 
which  depend  those  symbolical  representations  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore spoken. — The  whole  theory  may,  in  short,  be  said  to  rest  upon 
relations  of  analc^  conforming  to  an  apparent  law,  these  relations 
themselves,  however  obvious  in  certain  cases,  being,  when  remote,  so 
obscure  as  to  be  hardly  palpable,  when  very  near,  so  striking,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Swainson's  own  shewing,  there  is  danger  of  confound- 
ing them  with  relations  of  affinity.*  We  would  not  willingly  assert, 
that  Mr  Swainson  has  suffered  his  own  judgment  to  be  warped  by  an 
active  imagination.  But  certainly  we  must  say,  that  some  of  the  re- 
lations which  he  has  pointed  out  are  such  as  we  conceive  few  besides 

sehool,  either  in  bis  Treatise  on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Zoology,'*  (Prelim. 
Disc  part  1.)  or  in  a  subsequent  Treatise  on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Si/ste^ 
wuitic  Zoology  ;**  (Classific.  of  An.  part  2.)  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Germans  are  equally  strangers  to  the  school  founded  in  England  by  Mr  Madeay, 
since  we  find  M.  Agaasiz  adverting  to  the  "  philosophic  naturalists"  of  Germany, 
as  those  who  alone  have  sought  after  general  principles — See  Notices  of  Com 
mun.  to  the  Brit.  Assoc.  1835,  p.  67. 

•  Speaking  of  analogical  relations,  Mr  Swainson  obseryes  ; — "  In  proportion 
as  groups  approximate,  other  dissimilarities  of  course  become  less,  so  that  when 
we  descend  to  genera  which  follow  or  come  very  close  to  each  other,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide,  at  first  sight,  whether  the  relationship  be  one  of  analogy  or  of  affi- 
nity."— Prelim.  Disc  &c  p.  215. 
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himself  can  distinctly  appreciate ;  that,  at  any  rate,  points,  with  respect 
to  which  there  exists  any  ground  for  difference  of  opinion,  can  hard- 
ly be  advanced  in  proof  of  a  theory,  whatever  there  may  be  to  render 
that  theory  probahle. 

In  iJEict,  we  believe  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  theory  whatever.  We  may  shew  the 
apparent  influence  exerted  by  certain  principles  which  seem  capable  of 
being  deduced  from  the  data  already  in  our  possession ;  but  we  con- 
ceive that  we  must  be  more  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  affini- 
ties of  animals,  before  we  can  establish  such  principles  upon  a  sure 
basis.  Nevertheless,  we  would  not  discourage  persons  from  making 
the  attempt.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  let  all  naturalists  hold  their 
own  opinions  on  this  subject,  convinced  that  truth  will  work  its  way 
in  the  end,  and  that,  if  not  found  in  exact  agreement  with  what  they 
had  anticipated,  it  will  at  least  have  received  some  light  from  their 
researches. 

In  the  meanwhile,  those  who  keep  aloof  from  speculations  of  the 
above  kind  should  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  positive 
knowledge  as  regards  this  science.  Let  them  investigate  some  of 
those  departments,  to  which  so  little  attention  has  been  as  yet  given, 
and  try  to  place  the  several  ramifications  of  the  great  system  of  na- 
ture upon  a  more  equal  footing.  By  so  doing,  they  will  supply  sound 
materials  for  such  as  choose  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  plan  on  which 
that  system  is  constructed,  at  the  same  time  that  they  help  the  science 
forwards  to  that  point,  which,  when  arrived  at,  the  plan  will  in  some 
measure  develop  itself.  For  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  are 
two  distinct  objects  to  be  attained,  as  regards  the  natural  system  :- — 
"  first,  the  arrangement  of  all  animals  according  to  their  true  rela^ 
tions  ;  and  then  the  discovery  of  those  general  principles  (assuming- 
that  there  are  such)  by  which  these  relations  are  governed.'**  Now 
had  we  ahready  effected  the  first  of  these  objects,  which  can  only  be 
the  result  of  a  rigid  analysis,  extended  to  all  the  groups  of  animals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  should  probably  have  little  difficul- 
ty in  evolving  the  latter.  At  present,  however,  this  has  been  but 
very  imperfectly  done.  And,  perhaps,  we  are  more  likely  to  proceed 
rightly  in  this  matter,  when  we  go  to  work  unfettered  by  any  theo- 
retical views,  which  in  our  anxiety  to  uphold,  we  are  liable  to  have 
our  judgment  biassed  to  a  degree  to  which  we  ourselves  are  totally 
unconscious.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  at  all  times  agreeable  to  true  philo- 
sophy to  ascend  by  inductive  reasoning  from  known  facts  to  general 

*  The  above  passage  will  be  found  nearly  similar  to  what  Mr  Swainson  has 
expressed  at  p.  200  of  his  Preliminary  Discourse. 
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principles :  It  is  undoubtedly  allowable,  without  waiting  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  all  possible  facts  that  can  be  obtained,  to  try  any  theory 
which  explains  those  already  in  our  possession,  by  applying  it  to 
such  as  may  be  observed  afterwards.  But  the  danger  is,  in  the  science 
now  before  us,  especially  when  we  have  to  deal  with  analogical  rela- 
tions, that  we  mistake  for  facts — pointfi,  which  may  certainly  appear 
as  such  to  us,  but  which  are  of  that  nature  that  they  mitst  infallibly 
strike  di£ferent  observers  in  different  lights  according  to  the  impres- 
sions upon  the  mind  at  the  time  of  viewing  them.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  conceive,  that  we  are  more  likely  to  see  these  relations  truly,  when 
we  have  no  theory  to  support ; — ^when  there  is  nothing  which  is  like- 
ly to  warp  our  judgment.  We  believe  that  if  we  made  it  our  first  en- 
deavour to  arrange  all  animals  according  to  their  best  ascertained  af- 
finities, at  the  same  time  noting  any  other  less  obvious  relation  ;  and 
if  we  then  drew  lines  of  separation  between  such  groups  as  appeared 
well  characterized,  taking  care  to  assign  to  each  a  rank  proportioned 
to  its  true  value ;  we  should  gradually  arrive  in  this  manner  at  as 
just  a  conception  of  the  true  order  of  nature  as,  perhaps,  it  is  possible 
to  attain.  *  For,  after  all,  it  becomes  a  question,  whether,  assuming 
that  there  is  some  definite  plan  in  nature  grounded  upon  fixed  prin- 
ciples, we  can  ever  hope  to  understand  more  than  part  of  it.  When 
we  consider  how  much  is  requisite  to  complete  the  history  of  a  single 
species,  and  that  we  need  to  be  acquainted  with  this  history,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  all  existing  animals,  but  of  all  lost  ones  also, — we  may 
conceive  how  vast  must  be  the  task  of  tracing  the  relations  which  one 
species  bears  to  the  others.  We  can  scarcely  do  more  than  make  some 
approximation  to  the  truth. — ^We  can  only  arrange  our  groups  in  such 
a  manner,  that  there  be  no  other  known  ones  more  nearly  allied  to 
be  brought  in  between  those  which  stand  next  each  other.  And  the 
system  which  does  this  may  be  called  natural,  f  although  it  may  not 

*  The  above  will  be  found  nearly  in  accordance  with  Liamarck's  judicious  ob- 
servation on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  here.  He  says, — 
**  Nous  avons  senti  que,  pour  r6u8sir  a  ^tablir  une  bonne  dittribution  des  animaux, 
sans  que  Tarbitraire  de  Topinion  en  afiaiblisse  nulle  part  la  solidit6,  il  6tait  ne- 
cessaire,  avant  tout,  de  rapprocher  les  animaux  les  uns  des  autres,  d'apres  leurs 
rapports  les  roieux  determines ;  et  qu*  ensuite,  Ton  pourrait,  sans  inconvenient, 
tracer  les  lignes  de  separation  qui  d^tachent  les  masses  classiques,  ainsi  que  les 
coupes  subordonn^s,  utiles  a  ^tablir,  pourvu  que  les  rapports  ne  fussent  nulle 
part  compromis  par  la  composition  et  I'ordre  dc  nos  di verses  coupes." — Hist. 
Nau  des  An.  sans  Vert.  (2d  edit)  tome  i.  p.  285. 

I  This  remark  is  Cuvier's  •  but  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  the  exact  place  in 
which  it  is  expressed. 
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serve  to  elucidate  all  the  laws  by  which  the  exact  plan  of  nature  is 
regulated. 

We  would  here  briefly  remind  those  who  enter  upon  the  inyestiga- 
tion  of  the  natural  affinities  of  animals,  of  the  importance  of  being' 
guided  by  certain  acknowledged  principles, — quite  independent  of 
those  general  laws  above  alluded  to,  indeed  independent  of  all  theory 
whatever,  and  equally  deserving  our  regard,  whether  we  incline  to  any 
theory  or  not.   They  respect  the  vtdue  of  organs  and  the  subordina^ 
turn  of  charcLcters.    Except  we  set  out  in  our  enquiries  with  some 
definite  ideas  on  these  points,  we  shall  be  perpetually  falling  into  er- 
ror.    In  order  to  discover  the  true  affinities  of  animals,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  we  compare  their  respective  characters, — and  then  note 
what  marks  of  resemblance  are  to  be  traced  between  them  : — we  must 
first  ascertain  what  is  the  relative  value  of  the  different  organs,  which 
furnish  those  characters.     And  how  is  this  to  be  determined? — By 
observing  which  organs  exercise  the  most  important  functions,  or  are 
of  most  general  occurrence.     It  will  be  found  on  such  an  enquiry, 
that  some  appear  to  take  the  lead  of  others, — that  while  some  are 
constantly  present,  others  are  often  wanting, — and  that  even  among 
the  former,  we  may  trace,  in  different  instances,  very  different'degrees 
of  variation.     Now  by  paying  regard  to  these  circumstances,  we  es- 
tablish gradually  that  subordination  of  characters,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded  as  first  employed  in  this  science  by  Cuvier,  and  whidi 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  natural  classification.     Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  this  subject,  or  we  might  advert 
to  certain  rules,  founded — ^partly  upon  observed  facts — ^partly  upon 
common  principles  of  reasoning,  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  re- 
ference to  these  enquiries,  and  which  ought  to  be  well  studied  by  the 
Zoologist.  *     We  regret,  indeed,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  have 
not  been  more  attended  to.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  not 
see  so  many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  classification  ; — we  should 
not  see  groups  of  very  unequal  value  placed  exactly  upon  the  same 
footing, — genera  founded  upon  the  most  trivial  distinctions,  and  such 

*  Many  of  these  rules  apply  equally  well,  or  with  some  slight  modification 
may  be  made  applicable,  to  the  two  sriences  of  Zoology  and  Botany.  On  these 
grounds,  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  naturalists  some  portions  of 
the  Th^rie  fl^mentaire  de  la  Botanique  of  M.  Decandolle,  where  they  are  laid 
down  with  more  clearness  and  precision  than  in  any  zoological  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  student,  however,  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
seventh  part  of  Lamarck's  Introduction  to  his  Hist  Nat.  des.  An.  sans  Vertebres, 
divesting  it  of  those  peculiar  theoretical  views  which  pervade  the  whole  of  that 
volume. 
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as  are  coanected  with  no  peculiarity  whateyer  of  habits  or  economy, — 
in  short,  so  little  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  variation  in 
the  case  of  those  characters  to  which  recourse  is  had  for  the  purpose 
of  systematic  division.  There  is  one  obeenration  in  particular  we 
wvmid  wish  to  make,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
hare  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  structure  of  animals  ;  and  that  is, 
— ^that  <Hrgans  of  the  same  kind,  and  performing  exactly  the  same 
functions,  do  not  necessarily  a£fbrd  characters  of  the  same  value  in 
diffwgnt  groups.  This  circumstance  has  been  much  overlooked.  We 
not  unfirequently  see  naturalists  taking  as  the  basis  of  their  arrange- 
ment a  system  of  organs,  which,  in  certain  classes,  are  universally 
aUowed  to  he  of  the  first  importance,  but  which,  in  the  group  under 
their  consideration,  are  subject  to  such  modifications,  as  clearly  indi- 
cate the  subordinate  influence  which  they  exert  over  the  economy. 
We  might  point  out  several  instances  in  which  this  error  shows  it- 
sdf.  We  diall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the 
prnhnonafy  and  tretehean  Arctchnida^  which  have  been  made  distinct 
classes  by  some  naturalists,  on  the  ground  of  differences  in  their  res^ 
piratory  organs,  which  they  would  seem  to  think  entitled  to  as  much 
regard  in  the  case  of  the  Annulose  animals,  as  all  allow  them  to  de- 
serve in  that  of  the  Vertebrate. 

The  subject  of  the  value  of  characters  is  closely  connected  with  a 
question  of  great  importance,  and  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  calls  for  particular  investigation.  What  are  the  limits  of 
variaticMi  assigned  to  species  f  We  conceive  this  to  be  a  problem,  to 
which,  in  these  days,  we  shall  do  well  in  directing  the  attention  of 
naturalists.  We  need  hardly  say  how  genera)  has  been  the  complaint 
of  late  years,  that  species  are  now  multiplied  to  an  excess,  quite  over- 
wiiehning  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  science, 
and  bidding  feir  in  time  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  a  pure  and 
correct  nomendature.  It  is  imdoubtedly  true,  that  to  distinguish  and 
point  out  even  the  ^'ghtest  variation  of  character  in  animals  is  of 
importance,  not  merely  as  helping  others  to  identify  those  which  have 
been  the  subject  oi  our  observation,  but  as  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  true  affinities.  We  are,  however,  only  half  com- 
pleting this  matter,  if  we  stop  there,  without  proceeding  to  enquire 
whether  these  variations  are  due  to  a  specific  difference,  or  whether 
they  may  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  external  or  other  causes. 
The  evil  above  alluded  to  has  taken  deep  root  enough  in  our  own 
country ;  but  in  Germany  it  would  seem  to  have  attained  to  a  yet 
greater  pitch.  M.  Brehm,  an  ornithologist  well  known  for  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  has  multiplied  the  birds  of  Europe,  a  few  years  back 
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attempted  to  establish  no  less  than  seven  species  of  LosicL^  or  true 
Crossbill,  as  natives  of  Germany.*  The  same  observer  has  made  three 
species  out  of  Columba  livia  ;  three  out  of  Emberiza  nivalis  ;  two 
out  of  AncLS  gladalis  ;  two  out  of  hams  ma/rinus  ;  the  same  out  of 
two  other  species  in  that  genus  ;  two  out  of  Proceilaria  gladcUis  / 
besides  many  more  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  When  we 
find  opinions  of  this  nature  entertained,  and  we  imagine  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  adduce  similar  examples  in  the  other  departments  of 
Zoology,  can  we  beheve  that  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  va^ 
nations  of  character,  which  we  see  constantly  arising  from  local  or 
accidental  circumstances  in  other  species,  and  which  in  these  last  we 
can  indubitably  trace  back  to  such  causes  only  ?  With  respect  to  birds 
in  particular,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  how  we  place  reliance  upon 
ro^re  variations  of  plumage ;  over  which  we  know  so  great  an  influ- 
ence to  be  exerted  by  age,  sex,  season,  and  have  ground  to  suspect, 
in  certain  instances,  also  by  climate.  We  know,  moreover,  that  some 
of  the  changes  arising  from  these  causes  are  themselves  liable  to  ir- 
regularity from  any  accidental  circumstances  affecting  particular  in- 
dividuals. This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  due  to  differences 
of  age,  as  has  been  proved  by  rearing  birds  in*  confinement.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  an  interruption  often 
takes  place  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  possibly  in  some  few  in- 
stances an  entire  suspension,  of  laws,  which  would  otherwise  operate 
uniformly  for  each  species  respectively.  Thus  it  is  mentioned  by  F. 
Cuvier,f  that  Gulls,  which  in  a  state  of  liberty  would  naturally  ma- 
ture their  plumage  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  have  been 
known  in  captivity  to  require  one  or  two  years  more  for  that  pur- 
pose. Analogous  facts  have  been  observed  in  our  own  country.  With 
respect  to  the  influence  of  climate  in  bringing  about  a  permanent  dif- 
ference of  character  in  certain  species,  as  compared  with  the  same 
species  found  in  other  latitudes,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  little  posi- 
tive information  has  been  yet  obtained.  We  may,  however,  fairly 
contend  that  the  thing  is  possible,  if  not  highly  probable,  till  some 
direct  arguments  be  adduced  against  it.  Assuming,  as  a  iact,  that 
season  and  temperature  cause  periodic  changes  in  the  plumage  of  some 
species ;  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  any  thing  which  occurs  to 
disturb  the  regularity  of  the  seasons  or  to  affect  their  general  charac- 
ter, may  affect,  in  like  manner,  the  regularity  of  such  changes,  or  at 
least  modify  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried.  Now  any  parti- 
cular season  departing  from  its  usual  character  in  this  manner,  may 

•  Bull,  deft  des  Sci.  Nat.  1828,  torn.  jdv.  p.  259. 
f  Ann.  du  Mu8.  torn.  xi.  p.  285. 
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exhibit,  while  it  lasts,  the  permanetU  character  of  a  distinct  climate, 
in  which  maj  occur  the  same  species  of  bird  with  its  plumage,  con- 
sequentlj,  from  the  action  of  that  climate,  j^ffnTianm/^  modified.  We 
regret  that,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  we  have  it  not  in  our  power 
to  oonsolt  a  memoir  which  is  said  to  haye  been  presented  nearly  two 
yean  since,  by  M.  Gloger  to  the  Berlin  Academy,  treating  expressly 
on  the  modifications  induced  by  climate  on  birds.  We  may,  however, 
quote  a  remark  by  M.  Jacquemin,  which  leads  us  to  think  that  the 
above  idea  is  fax  firom  problematical.  He  says,  in  allusion  to  M, 
Gloger's  memoir,  that  its  author  <<  has  demonstrated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species 
of  bird  present  different  arrangements  of  colouring  according  to  the 
climates  which  they  inhabit,  and  that  one  and  the  same  individual, 
amongst  the  birds  of  passage,  changes  during  nearly  the  whole  year 
the  colours  of  its  plumage,  according  to  the  different  climates  through 
which  it  passes."*  If  this  be  true,  the  question  is,  indeed,  nearly  at 
rest.  Or  it  is  reduced  simply  to  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence produced  by  such  a  cause ;  and  till  some  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  assign  the  limits,  the  hicX  itself  may  well  make  us  sceptical 
respecting  many  of  the  species  found  in  distant  latitudes,  which,  al- 
thoogh  presenting  the  closest  affinity  to  some  in  Europe,  have  been 
considered  as  distinct  by  naturalists.-)* 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  above  subject,  that  we  can  hardly 
pursue  the  question  first  adverted  to,  as  r^;ards  the  limits  of  species, 
through  any  of  the  other  classes.  In  some  of  these,  we  may  observe 
Tariations  not  of  colour  only,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  birds,  such  va- 
riations are  generally  restricted,  but,  to  a  less  extent,  of  form  and 
sculpture  also,  which  may  be  due  to  causes  of  which  as  yet  we  un- 
derstand little  or  nothing.  Generally  speaking,  differences  of  this 
nature  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  of  mere  colour  ;  but 
even  these  cannot  always  be  trusted  as  indicating  a  distinct  species, 
until  after  examination  oi  a  large  number  of  individuals.  We  shall 
then  see  how  &r  such  variations  retain  their  constancy ;  and  whether 
there  may  not  be  found  ^ecimens  of  an  intermediate  character  serv- 

•  Ann.  des  ScL  Nat.  1834,  torn.  ii.  p.  279. 

f  These  allied  species  haye  been  considered  different,  principally  on  the  ground 
of  their  inhabiting  such  different  geographical  positions.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  too  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  circumstance,  and 
that  the  power  of  acdimation  possessed  by  many  birds  is  more  considerable  than 
naturalists  are  inclined  to  suppose. — See  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  Birds  common  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  by  Lieut.-Col. 
^iksA,  Notices  of  Commun.  to  the  Brit  Assoc.  1895,  p.  69. 
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ing  to  connect  the  more  extreme  cases,  and  thus  clearly  proTing  aU 
to  be  of  one  species. 

From  experiencing  the  great  difficulty  which  attends  the  exact  dis- 
crimination  between  species  and  varieties,  especially  in  certain  groups 
in  which  variation  of  character  is  very  frequent,  some  have  imagined 
that  there  was  nothing  definite  or  constant  in  species  themselves,  but 
that  they  passed  insensibly  into  one  another*  To  this  opinion,  al- 
though embraced  by  many  eminent  naturalists,  we  are  strongly  op- 
posed. It  may  be  true  that  hitherto  no  definition  of  a  species  has 
been  brought  forwards  which  will  meet  all  cases ;  but  until  our  means 
of  observation  shall  have  been  more  extended  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent, this  simply  proves  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  For  let  us  consider  how  much  is  wanted  to  enable  us  to  fix 
such  a  definition  with  certainty.  It  has  been  observed  with  reference 
to  this  point,  that  "  we  ought  to  see  species  in  all  their  several  loca- 
lities from  north  to  south  ;  to  get  together  all  the  varieties  of  age, 
form,  colour^  and  size,  in  order  to  construct  from  all  these  modifica- 
tions a  table  representing  one  well-known  species,  and  to  establish  as 
many  of  these  tables  as  there  are  true  species  of  organized  beings. 
By  these  means  we  should  probably  arrive  at  some  law  which  would 
fix  the  limits  of  the  species  in  its  modifications,  and  serve  consequent- 
ly as  the  basis  of  an  exact  definition."* 

Having  brought  our  remarks  to  this  point,  we  shall  simply,  before 
concluding,  say  a  few  words  for  the  direction  of  those,  who  may  be 
entering  on  the  branch  of  science  we  are  here  considering.  We  have 
more  than  once  alluded  to  the  immense  field  which  Zoology  brings 
before  us.  We  have  also  noticed  the  great  partiality  shown  by  na^ 
turalists  towards  certain  parts  of  that  field  in  preference  to  others. 
Now  what  we  would  recommend  to  such  as  really  desire  to  advance 
its  progress, — ^is, — that  they  restrict  their  chief  attention  to  some  giren 
department,  and,  when  practicable,  to  those  particular  groups  which 
have  been  least  studied.  It  is  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  existing  species  of  nature.  The  longest  bfe, 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  fiivourable  opportunities,  will  not 
suffice  for  acquiring  more  than  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  their  history.  It  must,  then,  be  by  division  of  labour,  that 
we  try  to  perfect  the  science,  so  far  as  human  researches  can  perfect 
it.  We  must  bring  our  observation  to  bear  on  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  behind  the  others, — we  must  apportion  such  parts  amongst  us  a«2* 
cording  to  the  respective  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 

•  Lam.  Hist  Nat  den  An.  sans  Vert.  (2d  edit)  torn.  i.  p.  166 — Note  by  the 
Editors. 
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then,  by  combining  afterwards  the  results  obtained  separately  in  this 
manner,  we  may  one  day  be  in  a  position  to  form  some  judgment  of 
the  true  natural  system.  But,  before  selecting  our  particular  field  of 
observation,  it  is  yery  desirable  that  we  take,  as  far  as  possible,  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  whole  subject.  This  is  requisite,  in  order  that  we 
may  get  some  idea  of  that  uniformity  of  plan  which  penrades  more 
or  less  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  and  of  that  complicated  chain  of 
affinities  by  which  its  several  divisions  are  held  together.  Hardly 
any  group  is  circumscribed  by  such  absolute  boundaries,  as  to  admit 
of  being  viewed  correctly,  except  in  connection  with  all  others  to 
which  it  bears  any  kind  of  relation.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  study 
these  others  in  detail,  but  without  some  knowledge  of  them,  we  shall 
baldly  prosecnte  successfully  our  own  department.  Except  we  have 
some  acquaintance  with  other  structures,  we  shall  hardly  set  a  right 
value  upon  those  modifications  of  structure  which  come  before  us ; 
and  except  we  see  something  of  the  affinities  of  other  animals,  we 
shall  hardly  arrange  according  to  their  true  relations  those  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  We  shall  especially  overlook  those  approaches  to 
the  organization  of  contiguous  groups  by  which  is  effected  a  passage 
from  one  to  another,  and  those  partial  resemblances,  or  relations  of 
analogy,  which  may  be  so  often  (some  think  always)  traced  between 
corresponding  parts  of  two  parallel  series. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  groups,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  science,  call  most  loudly  for  the  attention  of  naturalists,  we 
can  only  make  a  flew  remarks,  supplementary  to  those  which  we  have 
already  made  elsewhere.*  We  would  observe,  generally,  that  it  is 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  system  that  their  exertions  are  most  want- 
ed.  We  as  yet  know  but  little  of  the  classification  of  the  Invertebrate 
animals,  below  the  Molhtsca  and  Annuioea.  We  may  think  that  we 
can,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  point  out  the  leading  divisions, 
or  even  proceed  to  the  arrangement  of  the  more  subordinate  groups ; 
bat  every  day  is  bringing  to  light  some  fresh  discoveries  calculated  to 
make  us  mistrust  those  views  which  are  founded  more  upon  a  priori 
reasoning  than  upon  actual  observation.  We  are  so  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  structure  of  certain  families ;  we  find  others  established  upon 
characters  of  general  resemblance,  but  offering  internally  such  ditfe- 
rences  of  organization ; — ^that  we  can  hardly  say  at  present,  with  re- 
ference to  these  animals,  on  what  systems  of  organs  we  can  most  re- 
ly as  the  basis  of  a  natural  classification,  or  indeed,  in  many  instances, 
what  organs  are  present.     It  is  a  question  of  dispute  at  this  moment, 

*  Report  on  Zoology,  p.  249. 
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whether  those  microscopic  marine  shells,  which  have  been  hitherto  ar- 
ranged with  the  CephcUopodous MoUttscUyaikd  in  which  class  they  stand 
as  D'Orbigny's  order  of  ForaminiferOf — whether,  after  all,  they  do 
not  belong  to  animals  possessed  of  the  very  simplest  organization,  and 
such  as  brings  them  into  close  alliance  with  some  of  the  lowest  forms 
among  the  Infusoria  of  MuUer. — Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  M. 
Dujardin,  whose  memoir  on  the  structure  of  these  animals,  published 
recently,  is  deserving  of  attention.  *     The  same  observer  has  been  led 
by  his  researches  to  question  the  accuracy  of  even  the  brilliant  disco- 
veries of  Ehrenberg  with  respect  to  the  Polygastrica.     He  is  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  the  supposed  alimentary  sacs  seen  by  that  naturalist 
are  simple  vacuities  formed  spontaneously  in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar 
gelatinous  substance-)*  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  through  which  the  water  \s  imbibed  into  these  vacuities. 
He  considers  the  existence  of  a  mouth  and  anus  as  a  mere  illusion. 
Whether  these  opinions  be  right  or  not,  they  show  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  these  groups,  which  is  the  only  sure  guide 
to  their  classification,  is  not  yet  upon  a  sure  footing.   And  how  many- 
others  are  there  to  which  the  same  remark  is  applicable  ?  We  might 
speak  of  the  Physalusy  by  some  classed  with  the  Acalephoy  by  others 
with  the  Mollusca  ;  %  or  of  the  Dtphy/gy  those  anomalous  beings 
which  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  consider  as  simple  or  compound 
animals.    We  might  allude  to  the  strange  discovery,  recently  announ- 
ced by  Mr  Thompson,  §  that  the  genus  Comattda  is,  during  its  young 
state,  a  species  of  PentcusrimiSf  to  shew  that  even  in  tribes  with  whose 
structure  we  are  better  acquainted,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learnt  as 
r^^ards  their  history.     Or,  lastly,  we  might  dwell  on  those  extraor- 
dinary productions,  which  seem  to  baffle  all  our  conjectures  respecting 
their  true  nature ; — ^which  we  know  not  whether  to  arrange  with 
plants  or  animals,  and  which  some  have  even  regarded  as  fomung  an 
intermediate  kingdom  between  the  two.  ||    Who  does  not  see,  in  these 
instances,  and  in  many  others  which  might  equally  be  brought  for- 
ward, an  ample  and  almost  untrodden  field,  in  which  the  acquisition 
of  only  a  few  facts  may  lead  to  the  most  important  discoveries. 

•  See  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1835,  torn,  iv,  p.  d4a 

f  To  this  substance,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  all  the  lower  animals  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  elements  of  their  structure,  M.  Dujardin  gives  the  name  of 
SaKcode — See  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat  1835,  tom.  iv.  p.  864. 

\  Referred  to  the  Mollusca  by  Blainville. — See  his  Manuel  d*Actinolc^e, 
(1834,)  p.  112. 

§  Edin.  New  PhU.  Joum.  No.  40,  (April  1886,)  p.  295. 

fl    See  the  article  Arthroidees  in  the  Diet.  Class.  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 
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We  are  not  without  hope  that  the  above  and  other  obscure  tribes 
of  animals,  which  haye  of  late  years  attracted  much  notice  firom  a  few 
eminent  observers,  will  continue  daily  to  be  brought  more  to  light. 
We  would  also  hope,  that  as  there  are  already  some  in  our  own  coun- 
try who  have  deToted  themselves  to  these  departments,  there  will  not 
be  wanting  others  to  join  in  the  inquiry.     The  shores  of  Britain  offer 
great  advantages  for  the  study  of  the  marine  Invertehraia.     Those, 
especially,  who  are  resident  on  the  coast,  have  it  in  their  power,  not 
oidy  to  examine  these  animals  in  a  recent  state,  but  to  follow  up  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  same  individuals,  so  as  trace  with  ac- 
curacy the  successive  changes  through  which  they  pass  before  attain- 
ing to  maturity.     There  are,  however,  many  groups  inhabiting  fresh 
water  not  less  deserving  the  attention  of  the  inland  naturalist.     The 
field  may  he  here  more  limited,  but  it  is  still  extensive.     Our  rivers, 
streams,  and  ditches,  abound  with  various  forms  of  animal  life ;  of 
which,  if  some,  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  have  been  well  inves- 
tigated, there  are  others,  low  down  in  the  scale  of  organization,  offer- 
ing a  rich  harvest  to  the  attentive  naturalist.   It  is  here  that  we  meet 
with  the  Planaricgj  so  remarkable  for  their  singular  modes  of  propa- 
gation ; — the  HydrcB^  which  have  already  inmiortalized  one  observer; 
— ^the  VorttceUcBf  imitating  in  exact  miniature  the  most  elegant  forms 
of  vegetable  life ; — ^the  JRotatoruSy  so  called  from  that  astonishing  me- 
chanism  by  which  they  secure  their  prey,  and  to  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  parallel  in  other  classes.     It  is  here  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  searching  into  the  real  structure  of  the 
Pohfgastric  Jnfiisoria :  it  is  here,  especially,  that  we  may  investigate, 
in  all  their  details,  those  ambiguous  productions,  to  which  we  have 
aheady  alluded,  as  oscillating,  if  we  may  so  speak,  between  the  two 
great  kingdoms  of  organized  beings. 

In  expressing  a  hope  that  before  very  long,  we  shall  have  much  in- 
creased our  acquaintance  with  the  lower  animals, — we  have  been  guid- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  that  many  groups  are  now  attended  to  by  na- 
turalists, which,  till  recently,  have  been  very  little  thought  of.  A 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  arisen  up  amongst  us,  which  is  no  longer  con- 
tent with  treading  in  the  old  beaten  paths.  If  Entomology,  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  branch  of  the  science  under  our  consideration,  still 
usurps  an  undue  share  of  the  attention  of  naturalists,  it  is  at  least 
studied  in  all  its  several  departments,  and  with  a  degree  of  zeal  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  mere  desire  of  accumulating  rare  specimens. 
It  was  observed  five  years  back,*  that  the  Coleopterous  insects  en- 

•  BuU.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1831,  tome  27,  p.  102. 
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gaged  alone  two-thirds  of  the  European  Entomologists.  We  are  in- 
clined to^think  that  there  is  no  longer  any  ground  for  such  an  assert 
tion.  Sure  enough  in  this  country,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
formerly,  it  is  now  otherwise,  Judging  from  the  elaborate  memoirs 
which  have  appeared  lately,  in  illustration  of  some  of  the  most  nu- 
nute  and  obscure  families  in  different  orders,  it  would  seem  as  if  each 
order  had  its  own  admirers,  and  as  if  they  were  all  in  the  way  to  a 
progressive  development  of  their  contents.  There  is  farther  a  de- 
sire manifested  to  study  certain  groups  which  in  bygone  days  the 
Entomologist  seemed  to  think  beneath  his  notice ;  as  well  as  to  ex- 
tend inquiry  to  all  the  other  classes  of  the  ^nnu^o^a.  We  need  only 
refer  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  to  Mr  Templeton's  recently  pub- 
lished memoir  on  the  lliysanura  of  Ireland  * — to  Dr  Johnston's  on 
the  Myriapoda  of  Berwickshire  f — and  to  sundry  memoirs  on  the 
Crusta4:ea  of  the  British  Islands,  to  one  especially  on  the  Entomo^ 
straca  by  Mr  Baird,  ^  which  we  believe  to  be  nearly  the  first  attempt 
that  was  ever  put  forward  in  this  country  to  investigate  the  natiye 
species  of  this  very  interesting  group.  We  hail  these  essays  as  indi- 
cating a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  prevailed  amongst  us  a 
few  years  back.  They  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  day,  in  which  there 
will  be  found  no  lack  of  labourers  willing  to  enter  upon  any  portion 
of  that  immense  field  which  Zoology  presentii  to  us,  and  which  re- 
quires to  be  explored  in  its  very  darkest  recesses,  before  we  can  make 
much  approximation  to  the  exact  plan  upon  which  it  has  been  map- 
ped and  laid  out  by  the  Great  Author  of  Nature. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  Natural 
History,  to  think — that,  however  restricted  may  be  their  situation 
or  circumstances,  however  limited  their  opportunities  and  means  of 
observation,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  something  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  science.  They  have  only  to  direct  their  researches 
with  care  and  accuracy,  with  patience,  §  with  judgment,  and  with  a 
never- failing  regard  for  truth.  Let  them  do  this,  and  it  matters  not 
what  department  they  take  up.  They  may  select  any  group,  which 
they  consider  as  best  adapted  to  their  means  of  study,  or  to  which 
their  inclination  prompts  them  most  strongly.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  advantages  that  would  accrue,  if  each  individual  were 

•  Entomol.  Trans,  part  %  p.  89. 

f  Loud.  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist.  vol.  viii  p.  486. 

I  Proceed,  of  Benvicksh.  Nat.  Club.  p.  95. 

§  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  patience  exemplified  in  Ehrenberg,  who» 

we  are  told,  was  ten  years  in  conducting  his  experiments,  before  he  succeeded 

in  selecting  a  fit  colouring  matter  to  serve  as  nutriment  for  the  Infueoria. — See 

Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.  laSl,  p.  209. 
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to  do  nothing  more  than  to  glean  such  facts  as  offered  themselyes  to 
his  notice.  *  It  is  obserred  by  the  great  Cnvier, — ^that^the  <'  nata- 
ral  sciences  are  but  collections  of  &ct8,  and  our  theories  only  formulae 
for  embracing  a  large  number  of  them :  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
smallest  fact,  if  well-ascertained,  ought  to  be  preserved;  since  if  new, 
it  may  serve  to  modify  our  most  approved  theories :  the  most  simple 
observation  may  overthrow  the  most  ingeniously-constructed  system, 
sad  open  our  eyes  to  a  long  train  of  discoveries,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  concealed  from  view  by  received  formulae/'f 

With  the  above  words, — ^the  words  of  one  whose  judgment  and  great 
experience  entitle  him  to  be  heard  on  such  a  subject,  and  who  him- 
self appreciated  as  it  deserved  even  the  smallest  endeavour  made  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  particular  science  we  have  been  here 
considering, — we  would  conclude  these  remarks.  It  was  in  confor- 
mity with  such  views  that  he  himself  acted.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
theory ;  %  ^^^  ^^  knew  enough  to  mistrust  the  theories  of  his  own 
day,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of  knowing  more  to  establish  their  vali- 
dity. He  sought  truth  only  ;  and  truth  is  what  we  also  should  pro- 
pose as  the  end  of  our  researches.  We  may  not  all  attain  to  the  same 
btiUiant  reputation  which  he  earned  ;  or  enlarge  as  widely  as  he  did 
the  bounds  of  science.  But  we  may  do  enough  to  entitle  us  to  the 
thanks  of  those  who  take  a  common  interest  with  ourselves  in  these 
pursuits.  We  may  throw  our  mite  into  the  common  stock.  We 
shall  at  least  reap  the  satisfEU^tion  which  never  fails  to, attend  the 
study  of  Nature ;  and  even  if  our  labours  should  not  conduct  to  any 
great  or  very  important  results,  they  will  yet  have  been  the  means 
of  opening  to  us  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  rational  occupation  and 
amusement. 

Swaffham  Bulbeck,  April  21,  1836. 

'  *  Many  facts  of  great  importance  relating  even  to  the  most  common  animals, 
remain  yet  to  be  observed.  Thus  M.  Prevost  has  thrown  much  additional  light 
lately  upon  the  habits  of  the  Chtckow,  and  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
gree of  attention  which  this  bird  had  received  from  naturalists,  there  was  yet 
much  to  be  learnt  respecting  its  anomalous  history.  See  L'Institut,  1884,  p. 
418.  See  also  an  article  *'  on  the  Importance  of  preserving  Facts  connected 
with  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,'* — ^by  Mr  Swainson,  in  the  Lond.  Quart. 
Jouro.  of  Science,  (New  Series)  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

f  Hist,  des  Prog,  des  Sci.  Nat  tome  i.  p.  5. 

I  It  has  been  well  said  by  M.  Laurillard,  that  "  he  who,  in  the  introduction 
of  his  work  on  fossil  bones,  remarked, —  Why  may  not  natural  history  one  day 
have  its  Newton  9  could  not  be  the  enemy  of  theory.*' — See  some  remarks  by 
that  writer,  in  his  Eloge  on  Cuvier,  in  reply  to  those  who  have  taunted  Cuvier 
with  being  a  mere  collector  of  facts. — Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.  vol.  zvi.  p.  860. 
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II. — On  the  Disunion  of  contiguous  Layers  in  the  Wood  of  Exoge^ 
nous  Trees.  By  Rev.  J.  S.  Hbnslow,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  his  Introduction  to  Botany^  (second  edition^  p.  2670  ^  Bind- 
ley concludes  his  account  of  the  different  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  concentric  layers  of 
Exogenous  trees  are  formed,  by  the  following  remark :  '^  As  this  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  points  remaining  to  be  settled  among  bota- 
nists^ and  as  it  is  still  as  much  open  to  discussion  as  ever^  I  have 
dwelt  upon  it  at  an  unusual  length,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may 
have  leisure  to  prosecute  the  inquiry."  It  is  very  plain  that  Dr 
Lindley  himself  has  embraced  the  theory  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  to 
which  also  several  other  botanists  of  distinguished  reputation  are 
equally  inclined  to  assent. 

This  theory  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  as  every  botanist  interested 
in  physiological  speculations  is  acquainted  with  it,  and  as  it  is  fully 
explained  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  But  as  this 
theory  cannot  be  considered  so  thoroughly  established  by  any  direct 
experimental  proof,  which  has  placed  it  beyond  all  cavil,  I  propose 
to  examine  one  class  of  phenomena  which  have  been  considered 
easily  explicable  by  this  theory,  but  not  so  readily  to  be  explained 
by  any  other  which  has  been  hitherto  advanced.  I  allude  to  the 
appearances  occasionally  met  with,  where  the  old  trunk  of  a  tree  is 
completely  invested  by  the  layers  of  wood  composing  an  outer  case 
or  new  trunk  of  the  same.  In  the  New  Series  of  the  Annales  des 
Sciences,  for  1835,  (vol.  iv.  p.  126,)  M.  Meyen  notices  an  obser- 
vation of  M.  Wiegmann's  to  this  effect :  ''  L'observation  d'un  tronc 
de  Saule  mort  au  milieu  d*un  tronc  vivant  est  tr^s  int^ressante  ;  ce 
ph^nomene  a  et6  observe  par  Lindley  sur  un  Peuplier  et  s'explique 
bien  par  la  theorie  de  Du  Petit  Thouars."  This  allusion  to  Dr 
Lindley  refers  to  a  paper  of  his  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  May  1831,  where  he  gives  a  description  of  a  poplar  ap- 
parently presenting  the  ''  singular  anomaly  of  one  tree  growing 
within  another." 

My  own  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  to  this  account 
about  three  or  four  years  ago,  upon  meeting  with  a  parallel  instance  ; 
and  since  then  I  have  been  on  the  watch  for  other  examples  which 
might  tend  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject.  The  result  of 
my  inquiries  has  satisfied  me  that  this  phenomenon  does  not  afford 
any  direct  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
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bat  that  it  may  be  explained  in  a  simple  manner  independently  of 
that  theory. 

I  possess  a  specimen  strikingly  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr 
Lindley.  It  consists  of  about  two  feet  of  the  trunk  of  a  poplar  six 
inches  in  diameter^  which  has  been  split  longitudinally.  In  the 
centre  is  exposed  the  earlier  state  of  this  trunks  when  it  was  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  want  of  union  between  this  central 
portion  and  the  surrounding  layers  is  complete.  Upon  the  inner 
trunk  (as  we  may  call  it)  are  the  stumps  of  some  pruned  branches 
quite  as  distinct  as  in  Dr  Lindley's  specimen.  The  wood  of  this 
inner  trnnk  is  sound  except  for  some  distance  along  its  surface,  on 
one  side  only.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  specimen  the  layers 
of  the  outer  trunk  are  regularly  formed,  being  concentric  with  those 
of  the  inner,  and  possessing  every  appearance  of  having  been  depo- 
sited in  the  usual  manner  \  and  a  transverse  section  would  not  have 
exhibited  any  want  of  organic  union  between  the  two  trunks.  But 
at  the  upper  extremity,  the  layers  of  the  outer  trunk  are  not  so  re- 
gular. Those  which  lie  next  the  inner  trunk,  instead  of  being  con- 
tinnoos,  are  interrupted  and  curved  in-  fig.  a. 

wards  (fig.  a.)  exactly  as  we  see  them 
in  all  cases  where  a  wounded  surface  has 
become  coated  over  with  fresh  wood.  A 
patch  of  bark  is  enclosed  between  these 
layers  and  the  inner  trunk,  and  it  is  on 
this  side  that  the  surfi^e  of  the  latter  is 
partially  decayed.  In  short,  the  appear- 
ance is  precisely  that  which  would  be  presented  if  one  side  of  the 
trunk  had  died  whilst  the  other  continued  to  grow,  and  spread  gra- 
dually over  the  dead  portion  ;  and  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  such 
has  really  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  organic  con- 
nection between  the  inner  and  outer  trunk.  This  want  of  union, 
therefore,  does  not  arise  from  the  death  of  the  inner  trunk  pre- 
viously to  the  deposition  of  the  layers  which  are  formed  round  it,  as 
Dr  Lindley  supposes  to  have  been  the  case  in  his  specimen,  but 
most  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  some  cause  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  layer  in  immediate  contact  with  the  inner  trunk, 
which  layer  may  therefore  have  been  deposited  in  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  without  the  necessity  of  our  having  recourse  to  the  explana- 
tion afforded  by  the  theory  of  Du  Petit  Thenars.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Lindley  himself,  this  theory  only  explains  the  formation 
of  the  vascular  portion  of  the  layers,  it  being  allowed  that  the  cel- 
lular portion  arises  from  a  lateral  development  of  this  tissue  in  the 
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older  layers.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  excesslYe  prun- 
ing, to  which  it  is  evident  that  Dr  Lindley's  poplar  and  my  own 
specimen  were  subjected,  might  prevent  the  wood  of  that  year's 
growth  from  becoming  fully  matured,  and  thus  the  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  layer  might  be  so  slight  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  readily  detached  after  the  latter  had  become  fully  indurated. 
This  separation  would  be  further  assisted  by  the  numerous  surfaces 
of  the  pruned  stumps,  since  no  union  whatever  takes  place  between 
the  older  wood  thus  exposed  and  the  new  wood  which  forms  over  h, 
the  very  marks  of  the  knife,  which  may  happen  to  be  on  it  when 
imbedded,  will  be  accurately  preserved.    But  pig-  b. 

independently  of  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  has  operated  in  producing  the  separa- 
tion between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  these 
specimens,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
examples  among  the  succulent  branches  of  such 
wood  as  the  willow,  possessing  a  loose  texture, 
where  a  slight  degree  of  violence  is  sufficient 
to  separate  two  contiguous  layers,  and  I  have 
found  similar  instances  in  large  and  dry  branch- 
es of  the  elm.  I  possess  a  very  good  example 
from  this  latter  tree,  produced  by  the  vidence 
of  the  concussion  with  which  a  branch  struck 
the  ground  when  the  tree  was  felled.  The 
shock  has  detached  some  of  the  outer  layers  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  broken  branch,  and  has  thus  left  the 
inner  layers  exposed  for  some  length,  and  exhibiting  the  perfect 
form  which  the  branch  possessed  when  it  was  much  younger.  (See 
Fia.  B.) 

In  the  specimen  of  poplar  wliich  I  have  described,  the  inner  trunk 
has  not  become  so  much  contracted  in  drying  as  the  surrounding 
layers  probably  from  its  having  been  longer  dead  and  more  tho- 
roughly seasoned ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  its  extremities  pro- 
ject beyond  the  truncated  surfaces  of  the  others.  This  fact  points 
to  another  oauae  which  may  probably  assist  in  disuniting  two  con- 
tiguous layers,  since  one  portion  of  the  trunk  may  die  and  either 
contract  or  expand  more  than  the  other. 

The  phenomenon  we  have  been  examining  may  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  growth  of  new  wood  round  a  decayed  or  hollow  in- 
terior, or  perhaps  stsli  more  closely  to  tl^  partial  destruction  of  a 
newly  formed  layer  by  frost.  A  transverse  section  exhibits  such  a 
dead  layer  blackened  and  decayed,  lying  between  two  layers  of 
sound  wood. 
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In  statiDg  my  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  we  may  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  a  ''  tree  within  a  tree^"  without  the  necessity  of 
referring  to  the  theory  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
nnderBtood  as  asserting  this  theory  to  be  incorrect.  If  it  is  to  standi 
it  will  doubtless  be  one  day  established  upon  clear  and  conclusive 
experimental  proof;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  right  for  us  to  be 
cautioDs  in  admitting  the  explanation  of  any  phenomenon  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  theory  being  true,  which  may  as  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  other  and  well  established  principles. 


III. — The  Natural  History  o^  the  British  Entomostraca.     By 
William  Baibd^  Surgeon. 

TffBAE  is  no  order  of  insects  to  which  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  naturalists  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  Entomostraca,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  that  are  more  deserving  of  attentive  study. 
The  external  appearance  of  these  little  interesting  creatures,  viz. 
insects  enclosed  in  a  testaceous  covering,  is  enough  of  itself  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  and  rouse  the  interest  of  the  naturalist.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them,  indeed,  are  so  like  shells,  that  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
inhabitants  would  not  fail  at  first  sight  to  call  them  so  ;*  and  the 
▼eiy  singular  phenomenon  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  in- 
sects, being'  so  covered  with  a  shell,  has  supplied  to  Miiller  the 
mtme  of  Entombstracon,  a  term  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  sig- 
nifying "  an  insect  with  a  shell  ;"f  a  name  which  this  order  of  in- 
sects has  bitberto  maintained;  and  which  has  been  almost  univer« 
sally  adopted  by  naturalists  from  M tiller's  time  to  the  present  day. 
Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Miiller's  work,  the  few  species  which 
were  known^  were  arranged  under  one  genus,  the  genus  Monocu- 
lus — and  they  were  so  called  from  their  possessing,  or  appearing  to 
possess,  only  one  eye.  Schoeffer  apfHears  to  have  proposed  the  name 
of  Branckiopodes  for  them,  from  their  feet  possessing  branchial  ap- 
pendages ;  and  Miiller  says  he  would  have  preferred  this  name  to 
that  of  Monoculus,  were  it  not  that  several  species  wanted  these  or- 
gan8«  The  species,  however,  which  he  mentions  are  either  the  Nau- 
pKi  and  Amymones,  not  aware  that  these  were  but  the  imperfect 
jwmg  of  the  genus  Cyclops,  or  the  Gythere,  which  possesses  bran- 
chial appendages  attached  to  the  jaws  instead  of  the  feet.  These 
fiacts,  however,  he  was  not  aware  of,  and  therefore  he  preferred  to 
either  of  the  above  names,  that  of  Entomostracon,-— a  name  which  I 
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have  said  above  has  been  retained  by  almost  all  succeeding  authors^ 
though  most  of  them  have  applied  the  term  Branchiopodes  to  some 
particular  division  of  them.    Linnaeus  only  describes  nine  species 
in  his  Systema  NaturcB.     Seven  others>  however,  had  been  6gured 
by  the  microscopical  observers,  Joblot,  Baker,  Frisch,  Geoffroi,  and 
Ledermiiller,  while  a  few  others  had  been  added  by  the  celebrated 
Str5em,  Goeze,  and  Herbst.  •     Of  all  the  earlier  writers,  however, 
the  illustrious  De  Geer  has  perhaps  given  the  most  interesting  me- 
moir upon  these  insects.f     He  describes  at  length  and  figures  moat 
accurately  seven  species,  and  adds  to  the  description  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  details.     He  seems  to  been  aware  of  the  transfor- 
mations of  the  Cyclops,  and  has  given  pretty  accurate  figures  of  the 
young,  though  unfortunately  he  was  not  able  to  follow  up  his  obser- 
vations, and  trace  the  final  change  into  the  perfect  animal ;  which 
has  since  his  time  been  so  ably  done  by  R&mdohr  and  Jurine,  appa- 
rently without  knowing  of  each  other's  discoveries.     Leeuwenhoek 
also  noticed  the  great  difference  between  the  young  and  old  of  these 
little  animals,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  observation  either.     Swam- 
merdam  and  Schceffer  have  given  a  good  many  details  with  regard  to 
some  species  of  the  Entomostraca  ;  but  though  much  interest  may  be 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  these  different  authors, 
still  it  is  to  the  celebrated  Danish  naturalist,  Otho  Fridericus  Mul- 
ler  that  we  are  most  indebted.     To  him  we  owe  the  collecting  the 
various  species  already  made  known,  into  one  memoir — the  arrang- 
ing them  into  distinct  genera  and  species, — many  important  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  details  with  regard  to  them,  never  before  made 
known,  and  the  addition  of  an  amazing  number  of  new  species,  which 
that  zealous  naturalist  discovered  in  the  firesh  waters,  and  on  the 
sea  coast  of  Denmark  and  Norway.     He  may  be  called  the  first  re- 
gular historian  of  these  insects.  To  him  it  is  that  we  owe  almost  all 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  them  ;  and  to  his  eloquence  is  perhaps 
owing  the  further  researches  and  more  detailed  histories  of  succeed- 
ing naturalists.   His  work  on  the  Entomostraca,  published  in  1785,| 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  in  natural  history  that  we 
are  acquainted  with ;  and  though  it  appears  from  later  naturalists, 
that  he  has  fallen  into  several  errors,  still  it  is  the  most  complete 
and  the  best  history  of  the  Entomostraca  that  has  ever  been  publish- 

•  MuUer. 

f  M^moires  pour  servir  a  THist  des  hisectes,  tome  vii.  Mem.  7.  (French 
edition.     Stockholm,  177a) 

\  Entomostraca,  seu  Insecta  testacea  quae  in  aquis  Daniset  Norvegiae  repent, 
descripsit  et  iconibos  illustravit  Otho  Fridericufl  Muller.  Lipsiteet  Havniae,  178£s 
410.    . 
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ed.  Since  the  time  of  Miiller^  much  has  been  done  by  our  Conti- 
nental neighbours  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  these  interesting  little 
creatures.  The  works  of  M.  Jurine,  the  father/  and  Ramdohr.f 
have  especially  been  successful  in  extending  our  acquaintance  with 
the  anatomy  and  economy  of  the  Branchiopodes^  but  unfortunately 
their  works  are  scarcely  to  be  had  in  this  country.  The  memoirs  of 
31.  Strausj^  upon  the  genus  Daphnia  and  Cypris,  contain  the  most 
excellent  and  most  minute  histories  of  these  two  genera,  that  can 
be  met  with ;  and  his  researches,  having  been  conducted  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  care,  leave  little  to  be  done  with  regard  to  them  by 
succeeding  naturalists,  but  to  add  to  the  species.  Jurine,  (fils,)§ 
Daudebart  de  Ferussac,  (fils,)||  Adolphe  Brogniart,^  Hermann, 
(fils,)**  M.  Prevo8t,t+  and  MM.  Milne-Edwards  and  Audouin,tt 
have  each  contributed  excellent  memoirs  on  detached  genera  and 
species,  and  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  num- 
ber of  curious  and  most  interesting  animals. 

Whilst  the  Continental  naturalists  have  been  thus  earnest  in  study- 
ing the  Entomostraca,  it  is  curious  that  no  British  naturalist  that  we 
know  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Leach,  has  paid  any 
attention  to  them.  The  memoirs  of  this  excellent  naturalist,  with 
the  exception  of  two,§§  are  for  the  most  part  scattered  over  various 
French  periodicals,  and  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  history  of  some 
of  the  parasitic  animals  belonging  to  the  division.  In  his  article 
Cmstacea^  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  he  only  enumerates  six- 
teen species  as  found  in  Great  Britain,  a  list  which  is  increased  by 
SamoueUe  in  his  "  British  Insects,"  to  the  number  of  twenty ;  and 

« 
*  Histoire  de  Monocles  qui  se  trouvent  anx  environs  de  Geneve.     Geneve* 
1820,  4to. 
f  Bdateriauz  pour  servir  a  T  Histoire  de  quelques  Monocles  de  rAlleoiagne. 
\   Memoiies  du  Museum  d' Histoire  Naturelle,  tome  v.  and^vii. 
§  Memoire  sur  PArgule  foliac^.  Annales  du  Museum  d' Histoire  Naturelle, 
tome  vii.  p.  431. 

I  Memoires  sur  deux  Nouvelles  especes  d'Entomostrac^.  Ann.  du  Mus. 
d*Hist.  Nat.  tome  vii. 

5  Memoire  sur  un  Nouveau  genre  de  Crustac^  (Limnadia.)  Mem.  du  Mut. 
d*Hist.  Nat.  tome  vi. 
**  Memoires  Apterologiques,  folio,  Strasbourg,  1804. 

ff  Memoir  on  the  Chirocephalus,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  tome  liv.,  at 
the  eod  of  Jurine  sur  les  Monocles,  &c. 

\\  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  tome  iz.  1826.  (Memoir  on  the  Nico- 
tlK^)     Memoir  on  the  Structure  of  Mouth  in  Siphonostomous  Entomostraca, 
Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat  tome  xxviii.  1833. 
§$   iSupplementtoEncyclopsediaBritannica:  Edin.  Encyclopsed.  Art.  Crustacea. 
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we  are  not  aware  of  the  catalogue  having  been  much  increased  since 
the  publication  of  this  latter  work.  It  surely  is  not  from  waiKt  of 
interest  belonging  to  them,  that  the  naturcdists  of  this  country  baye 
so  ^eglected  these  curious  little  animals^  for  many  of  them  are  wor- 
thy of  all  admiration.  "  The  multifarious  and  complicated  structore 
of  their  body/'  says  MuUer  in  his  admirable  work/  '^  the  wonder- 
ful  agility  of  their  members ;  the  very  grjeat  fineness  of  their  organs ; 
jtheir  singular  method  of  living  and  copulating ;  their  living  in  wa- 
^rs  which  our  cattle  and  we  ourselves  are  daily  driving ;  the  evils 
which  they  may  give  rise  to>  and  which  are  seen  to  be  inflicted  on 
fishes ;  the  emoluments^  which,  although  we  are  in  the  greatest  part 
ignorant  of  them>  they  nevertheless  produce  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture ;t  that  these  things  are  very  worthy  of  being  known^  scarce  anyone 
will  doubt.  Not  to  mention  their  external  similitude  to  shells^  and  the 
natural  transition  which  takes  place  in'them^  from  insects  to  testa* 
ceous  animals,  who  ever  knew,  before  the  Cypris  was  detected,  of  an 
insect  quadruped  ?  Before  the  Limulus  and  Caligus  were  properly 
observed,  who  ever  knew  of  an  insect  acephalous,  or  wi|;h  a  head  fit 
least  scarcely  visible  ?  Who  ever  imagined  of  a  copulation  of  two 
^ales  with  one  female  at  one  time,  such  as  takes  place  in  the  famous 
JPulex  aquaticus  ?  Or  of  an  animal  whose  head  was  all  eye,  as  we  see 
in  the  Polyphemus  ?  These  and  more  wonders  are  to  be  met  witii 
in  the  history  of  the  Entomostraca." 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Entomostraca  has  been,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  discussion  amongst  naturalists ;  and  has  varied 
much  according  to  the  various  views  which  authors  have  adopted. 
Desmarest,  in  his  work  on  the  Crustacea,  published  in  1825,  has 
given  a  tabular  view  of  the  various  arrangements  which  different 
authors  have  suggested,  from  Linnaeus  to  his  own  time.  In  the  last 
method  adopted  by  Latreille  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cuvier's 
Rigne  Animal^  published  in  1829,  the  following  is  the  arrangement, 
and  in  it  are,  I  believe,  embodied  almost  all  the  genera  introduced 
by  his  predecessors.  Of  the  great  class  "  Crustacea,"  he  forms  two 
general  divisions,  the  '^  Malacostraca,"  and  '^  Entomostraca."  The 
Malacostraca  he  divides  into  five  orders,  '^  Decapoda,  Stomapoda^ 
Amphipoda,  Lsemodipoda,  and  Isopoda;"  the  Entomostraca,  into 
two,  the  "  Branchiopoda  and  Peecilopoda."  The  order  Branchio- 
poda  contains  those  genera  which  have  organs  proper  for  mastica- 
tion, are  possessed  of  branchiae  attached  to  the  feet  or  jaws,  and  are, 

•  P.  4. 

f  "  It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  it  if  Ae  Caligi  which  force  the  nhnoB 
from  the  sea  up  rivers  towai^  the  waterfalLi." 
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for  the  nuHt  part,  enolosed  within  a  testaceous  coverings  either  in 
the  fbrm  of  t  buckler,  or  that  of  a  hiralve  shell.  The  second  order 
PedHipoda  emlmwes  those  insects  which  are  not  provided  with  or- 
gans proper  for  mastication,  and  are  almost  all  parasitical,  livingnpon 
&hes  and  other  aqnatic  animals.  The  first  order,  the  Brancho- 
podo,  IS  divided  into  two  principal  sections,  the  *'  Lophyropa  and 
Phjllepa."  The  first  of  these  again  is  subdivided  into  three  very 
natural  gronps  or  families,  the  "  Carcinoida,  Ostracoda,  and  Clado- 
oera  ;"  while  the  second  is  subdivided  into  two.  The  Paedlopoda, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  rather  heterogeneous  materials,  arnd 
many  of  the  genera  approach  very  much  to  the  **  Lernea&,"  though, 
aocMding  to  Latreille,  the  presence  of  eyes,  the  faculty  of  changii^ 
their  skin,  or  even  of  undergoing  a  species  of  metamorphosis,  and  the 
power  which  they  possess  of  transporting  themselves  from  one  place 
to  another,  by  means  of  feet,  establish  a  positive  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Pfleeilopoda  and  LerUeae.*  The  arrangement  above- 
mentioned  has,  since  1629,  received  from  its  accomplished  authoc, 
some  modifications,  which  he  published  in  1831,  in  his  ''  Cours 
d'  Entomologi e,"  but  which  I  have  not  seen.  The  last  writer  upon 
the  Crustacea,  M.  Milne-Edwards,  in  his  work,  half  of  which 
only  is  as  yet  published,  t  has  taken  perhaps  a  tnore  philosophical 
view  of  tb^  subject^  and  has  proposed  the  foUowiag  arrangement : 
The  great  class  "  Crustacea"  he  divides  into  three  sub-classes,  the 
characters  of  which  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  wganiaation  of  the 
mouth*  The  two  first  of  these  have  an  apparatus  especially 
provided  for  the  laying  hold  of  the  substances  destined  for  their 
food^  while  the  third  has  no  such  special  organization,  their  masti*^ 
catory  organs  being  the  same  as  their  organs  of  locomotion.  The 
first  snb-oiass  is  that  of  the  MaxilUs  or  those  whose  mouth  is 
lumished  with  organs  for  'mastication,  the  second  is  that  of  the 
Sucenrsy  or  those  whose  mouth  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for 
nicking,  and  the  third  is  thai  of  the  Xyphosuriens,  or  those  whose 
organs  of  motion  are  the  same  as  the  organs  of  mastication>  and 
which  differ  in  many  other  points  also  from  the  two  firsU  The  sub- 
class Maxilles,  he  again  divides  intd  four  legions,  Ut,  *'  Podop- 
thalmiens,"  containing  the  ^ders  "  Decapodes"  and  '*  Stomapodes ;" 
2d,  "  Edriopthalmes,"  containing  the  orders,  "  Amphipodes,'*  *'  Iso- 
pedes,"  and  "  Lamipodes ;"  Sd,  "  £ntomostrac§s,"  containing  the 
orders "Ostrapodea,"  and"  Cop^podes;"  and  Ath,  "  Branchiopodes," 
containing  the  ordetB  "  Cladoceres"  and  "  Phyllopodes."   The  order 
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Ostrapodes  corresponds  with  Latreille's  group  Ostracoda ;  the  Cope^ 
podes,  with  his  Carcinoida,  the  Cladoceres,  with  his  Cladooem,  and 
the  Phyllopodes  corresponds  with  his  second  principal  section^  the 
Phyllopa.  In  this  arrangement,  therefore,  the  two  last  legions  of 
the  Maxill^s,  the  Entomostraces  and  Branchiopodes,  corr^pond  ex- 
actly with  Latreille's  first  order,  the  Branchiopoda ;  and  form  a 
very  natural  group  ;  whilst  the  second  order,  the  Pttdlopoda,  is  se- 
parated altogether  from  the  Entomostraca,  properly  so  called,  and 
correspond  with  M.  Milne-Edwards*s  sub-classes,  Suceurs  and  Xy- 
phoHuriens.  This  arrangement  I  shall  adopt  in  the  remarks  which 
follow,  and  my  Catalogue  of  British  '^  Entomostraca"  shall  thus 
be  confined  to  Edwards's  two  legions  Entomostraces  and  Brachio- 
podes,  or  Latreille's  Branchiopoda. 

The  animals  of  this  group,  when  noticed  in  their  native  habitats, 
may  be  seen  to  have  their  branchiae  constantly  in  motion,  their  ac- 
tion being  seldom  interrupted.  One  chief  use,  therefore,  of  these  lit- 
tle insects,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  maybe,  as  Muller  says,*  to  ven- 
tilate the  water  day  and  night ;  and  as  they  chiefly  reside  in  stand- 
ing pools,  they  may  thus  be  of  great  use  in  preserving  them  from 
becoming  soon  putrid.  As  this  may  be  considered  one  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  by  these  insects,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  the  evils  to 
man  they  may  be  likely  to  produce.  Though  they  are  mosl^  abundant 
in  stagnant  water,  they  yet  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
purer  sorts  of  water  that  serve  as  our  common  drink,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  in  considerable  quantity  even  in  the  drinking  water 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  &c. ;  and  Miiller  asserts  very  gravely,  that,  as 
we  thus  drink  them  alive  and  with  their  eggs,  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised were  we  to  discover  them  some  day  in  the  human  intestine8.t 
*'  The  time,"  he  says  in  another  place,  J! "  is  at  hand,  when  the  causes 
of  disease  shall  not  only  be  sought  after  in  the  air,  in  our  method  of 
living,  &c.  but  in  the  incautious  use  of  waters,  often  abounding  in 
innumerable  animalcules."  According  to  Miiller  and  Straus,  these 
insects  live  upon  vegetable  matter  and  not  upon  animals ;  and  the 
former,  in  an  experiment  he  instituted,  say8,§  that  in  keeping  a  num- 
ber of  species,  such  as  the  Dapknia  pennata  and  longispina,  Cypris 
strigaia  and  pilosa,  Lynceus  sphcericus  and  Cyclops  quadricomis,  in 
the  same  water  from  the  24th  July  to  the  22d  January,  during 
which  time  the  water  had  evaporated  from  a  depth  of  five  inches  to 
that  of  one,  he  frequently  subjected  small  quantities  of  this  water 
to  the  microscope,  and  was  never  able  to  discover  any  animalcules 
in  it  upon  the  most  attentive  examination,  though  the  intestines  of 
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the  Entomostraca  themselves  were  seen  to  be  fuU^  sufficiently  prov- 
ing that  they  had  not  fisisted  during  that  time.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt,  at  least  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  spedes,  as  I  have  seen  dead  specimens  of  Cypris,  for  example, 
attacked  almost  immediately  upon  their  being  placed  in  the  water, 
by  quantities  of  the  Cyclops  quadricomis,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  had 
fastened  themselves  apparently  upon  the  dead  animal,  and  were  so 
intent  upon  their  prey  that  they  were  scarcely  frightened  away  from 
it  by  being  touched  with  the  brush.  In  a  short  time  the  Cypris 
might  be  seen  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  valves  of  the 
shell  separated  and  emptied  of  their  contents.  Leeuwenhoek  and  De 
G^eer  not  only  maintain  that  the  Cyclops  quadricomis  lives  upon  ani- 
malcules, but  that  they  also  prey  upon  their  own  young ;  a  fact  which 
I  have  also  noticed  myself.  Jurine  also  asserts  that  the  Cyclops 
quadficorms  is  carnivorous  from  taste,  and  only  herbivorous  from  ne- 
cessity, while  the  Dapknia  pennata  he  distinctly  says  lives  upon  ani- 
malcules. When,  indeed,  we  consider  the  amazing  quantity  of  animals 
which  swarm  in  our  ponds  and  ditdies,  and  the  deterioration  to  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  which  might  ensue  from  the  putrefiu^ion 
of  their  dead  bodies,  we  see  a  decided  fitness  in  these  Entomostraca 
being  carnivorous,  thus  helping  to  prevent  the  noxious  effects  of  pu- 
trid air  which  might  otherwise  ensue ;  whilst  they  in  their  turn 
become  a  prey  to  other  insects  which  no  doubt  serve  their  purposes 
also  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  fresh  water  Gammari  seem  to 
prey  upon  them,  and  the  Hydrachnse  are  their  decided  enemies,  for, 
.says  Muller,  '^they  seize  hold  of  them,  when  swimming,  by  their 
fleet,  and  daintily  suck  the  life's  blood  out  of  their  captives  with  their 
sharp  beaks/'*  '*  The  Hydra  also,  and  not  a  few  aquatic  larvee,  lay 
snares  for  them,  and  many  Vorticellse  frequently  grievously  infest 
them,  for  they  not  only  adhere,  often  in  heaps,  to  the  members  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  shell,  but  also  nestling  themselves  within  the 
shell,  they  overspread  the  whole  body  with  their  own  colonies,  not 
a  little  retarding  the  motion  and  agility  of  their  host/'t  The  trans- 
flonnation  which  the  young  of  the  genus  Cyclops  undergo  in  their 
progress  to  maturity,  the  changing  their  skin,  not  only  of  the  body 
of  the  animal  but  also  the  whole  shell,  with  various  other  very  in- 
teresting details,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  here,  but  reserve  them  for 
a  future  number  under  the  history  of  each  genus. 

{To  he  continued.)  ^ 
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I  V.—Notice9  ef  British  Fwigi.     By  Rev.  M.  J.  Bxbkkuv,  M.  A* 

No.L 

Though  the  number  0f  British  Fungi  described  in  tbe  last  wo- 
liune  ef  the  English  Fiora  amouots  to  nearly  1400,  it  is  xenuu-ked 
in  that  work,  that  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  eonskiered  as  more  than 
an  approocimatioa  to  a  perfect  list  of  the  i^ecies  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  Indeed  many  of  considerable  interest  occurred  while  tbe 
sheets  were  passing  through  the  press^  which  ^v«re  inserted  in  the 
body  «f  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  noticed  in 
the  list  of  addenda,  and  several  have  lately  &Uea  in  my  way>  wbidbi 
alt  present  are  unrecorded^  as  belonging  to  the  British  Flora.  It  ia 
proposed,  therefore^  from  time  to  time,  after  the  plan  of  the  admir- 
able communicatiocis  of  a  similar  description  by  M.  Montagne,  in 
the  Archives  de  Botanique,  and  the  new  series  of  the  Annalea  des 
Sdeaces  Natu  relies,  to  give  detailed  descriptions  and  iigures  of  suck 
aa  are  new  or  of  any  peculiar  interest,  but,  as  regards  those  which 
are  well  known,  mere  references  to  some  good  authority,  with  occa- 
sional remarks,  and  indication  of  the  places  where  they  occurred. 
New  localities  of  the  rarer  species  will  also  be  inserted,  and  any 
additional  information  respecting  such  as  are  already  recorded.  These 
by  way  of  distinction  will  be  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

I.  Jgaricus  masloideus,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Alastoce- 
phalus,  Batt.  Fung.  Hist.  p.  30.  tab.  10.  fig.  A. — This  very  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  Agaric  occurred  sparingly  amongst  moss,  under 
blackthorn  in  a  wood  at  King's  Cliffe,  Northamptonshire,  towards 
the  end  of  October  1835.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  identic 
cal  with  the  species  which  Battarra  had  in  view,  and  which  Friea 
has  adopted  from  his  figure  and  description.  Like  Ag.  exooriatus  it 
is  very  nearly  allied  to  Ag.  procerus,  but  is  distinct  from  both  in  its 
slender  habit  and  papillose  scales. 

Pileus  1|  inch  across,  |  inch  high,  very  strongly  umbonate,  with 
a  depression  round  the  umbo,  subcarnose ;  epidermis  breaking  up 
into  small  umber  papillse,  which  are  larger  and  more  scattered  to- 
wards the  margin.  Gills  remote,  rather  narrow,  yellowish.  Stem  3^ 
inches  high,  slender,  strongly  attenuated  upwards,  incrassated  at  the 
base,  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the  pileus,  minutely  villoso-squa« 
mose,  filled  within  with  cottony  fibres.  Ring  defiexed,  scared  j 
moveable.  My  specimens  were  rather  past  maturity,  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, assert  positively  that  the  stem  in  the  young  plant  is  so  tough  as 
described  by  Battarra. 

Tab.  II.  fig.  1.  a.  Agaricus  mastoideus.  nat  size ;  6.  vertical  section. 

*  2.  Ag.  pelianlhinus,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  i.  p.  112. — This  species. 
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which  appeals  to  have  been  noticed  only  by  Bolton,  occurred  abnnd- 
andy  at  King's  CMe,  October  1835.  Tbe  galk  are  sprinkled  over 
with  short  purple  hairs,  like  these  on  the  lip  of  Orchis  fusca,  whicli 
on  the  edge  are  arranged  in  fascicles.  Smell  strong,  somewhat  like 
•that  of  Ag.  sulphuceus.  Sporidia  white.  Habit  approaching  to  that 
4)f  some  species  of  the  subgenus  Psathyra. 

3.  Jg.  rubidus^  n.  s.— Amongst  mosses  on  the  mouldof  a  pot  «oiir 
taining  a  foreign  Poly  podium,  consisting  of  peat  and  sand,  in  a  hot- 
lioase  at  Milton,  Northamptonshire,  March  1,  1636. 

Pilens  ^  inch  broad,  convex  at  length  umbilicate,  the  aurgin 
flometimes  digfatiy  wavy  membranaceous,  finely  silky  wiike  or  gray- 
ish, acquiring  at  length  a  palo  ruddy  tinge.  Gills  broad,  ventrieose, 
adnate,  with  frequently  a  more  or  less  distinct  tooth,  in  contiequeiice 
of  which  they  are  sometimes  at  length  decurrent,  rose-coloured,  as 
f sr  as  I  could  observe  not  ^thed  with  any  8picul«.  Sporidia  rose^ 
oolottred,  elliptic.  Stem  1^-2  lines  high,  thickest  above^  white  or 
grayish  like  the  pilejus,  quite  solid,  minutely  silky.  Smell  like  that 
of  new  flour. 

This  species  belongs  clearly  to  the  subgenus  Eccilia  of  the  second 
series  Hyporhodius,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  all  described  by  Fries. 

Tab.  11.  fig.  ^  a.  Ag.  rubidus,  nat.  size ;  h,  vertioal  section  of  tbree  states, 
do;  c.  Spoiidia Idgfaly  magnified. 

•4.  Ag.  glaucopus,  Schseff.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  i.  p.  224 — The 
plate  of  Sowerby  referred  to  by  Persoon  and  Fries  for  this  species, 
belongs  rather  to  Ag.  callochrous,  a,  and  in  consequence  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  English  Flora,  which  was  made  with  an  especial 
view  to  it.  The  true  plant,  which  occurred  at  King's  Cliffe,  at  the 
end  of  October  1835,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  Agarics. 

*5.  Jg.  speciosus,  Fr.  Ob&  2.  p.  l.-«Since  tbe  account  of  this 
spedea  was  given  in  the  Addenda  to  the  English  Flora,  I  have  seen 
Letellier's  Supplement  to  Bulliard,  which  contains  at  t.  623.  a, 
(under  Ag.  volvaceus,)  and  t.  645,  figures  of  Ag.  gloiocephalus,  D.  G. 
His  figure  acowds  precisely  with  the  plant  I  have  in  view,  except 
that  there  is  no  indication  in  it  of  villosity  on  the  stem  and  volva, 
bnt,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  are  no  characters  to  distinguish  it 
from  Ag.  speciosus.  The  volva  is  by  no  means  obliterated,  the  stem 
not  equal,  but  always  more  or  less  attenuated  upwards,  and  some- 
times even  bulbous,  and  one  of  the  specimens  is  almost  four  inches 
broad.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which'  the  volva  passes  under  the 
stem  is  also  the  same. 

6.  Peiifporus  eineius,  n.  s.— .On  a  very  rotten  plank  £rom  an  old 
heuie,  Ring's  Oliffe. 
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The  first  growth  of  this  highly  curious  species  consists  of  small 
erect  scattered  tufts  of  radiating  strigose  fibres,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  which  clothe  the  pileus  of  Pol.  vulpinus  and  its  allies, 
but  finer.  Many  of  these  remain  barren,  and  would  be  considered 
as  an  Ozonium ;  but  under  favourable  circumstances  a  distinct  hy- 
menium  1^  line  thick,  with  a  free  even  abrupt  vertical  circumfer- 
ence is  formed  in  the  centre  of  each  tuft.  Numbers  of  these  at 
length  become  confluent,  the  strigae  towards  the  centre  of  the  niass 
are  obliterated,  while  those  towards  the  circumference  form  an  erect 
fringe  to  the  patch,  the  edges  of  the  hymenium  coming  occasion- 
ally adnate  with  the  strigse.  If  the  whole  be  now  removed  from  the 
wood,  the  base  of  each  original  fasciculus  is  often  visible.  Pores  so 
minute  as  to  be  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  angular,  sometimes 
a  little  sinuous  with  a  rather  ragged  edge  ,*  dissepiments  extremely 
thin.  The  colour  of  the  whole  is  pale  ochraceous,  with  more  or  leas 
of  a  tawny  tinge  when  dry.  The  specimens  with  which  I  met  had 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time,  and  probably,  when  quite 
fresh,  were  nearly  white.  The  species  appears  to  me  quite  distinct, 
and  its  mode  of  gro^vth  very  peculiar. 

Tab.  II.  fig.  3.  a.  Various  states  of  Polyponis  cinctus,  nat.  size ;  ft.  a  portion 
of  the  hymenium  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fascicles ;  c,  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  hymenium  at  the  drcumference  of  a  patch ;  d.  ori- 
fices of  pores ;  6.  c,  d,  more  or  less  magnified. 

7.  Thelephora  puteana,  Schum.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  i.  p.  448. — 
On.deal  in  a  closet  with  a  brick  floor  in  a  dairy,  with  a  northern  as- 
pect. King's  CliflTe. 

I  cannot  refer  my  plant  accurately  to  any  of  the  varieties  de- 
scribed by  Fries  in  his  Elenchus,  the  specimens  themselves  vary- 
ing from  almost  perfect  evenness  to  considerable  inequality  of  sur- 
face, with  various  tints  of  olive,  tawny,  ferruginous,  cinereous,  &c 
in  the  same  patch.  Those  which  grew  on  the  under  side  of  the  shelf 
were  the  most  rugged,  and  the  patches  less  continuous,  while  others 
which  spread  from  the  perpendicular  painted  front  horisontally  over 
the  brick  floor,  were  almost  even  with  a  broad  soft  ochraceous  mar- 
gin. When  placed  after  being  gummed  on  paper,  and  preserved  in 
tiie  herbarium  for  several  weeks  in  the  original  locality,  where  the 
fungus  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  the  wood  work  in  consequence  in  an  unusually  damp  sea- 
son having  become  quite  dry,  which  before  was  constantly  dripping, 
the  whole  in  twelve  hours  recovered  its  original  fleshy  appearance, 
and  was  studded  %vith  drops  of  ooflTce-ooloured  moisture.  It  should 
be  observed  that  my  plant  when  rubbed  has  a  disagreable  fishy  odour. 
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How  far  it  may  agree  with  Th.  fcetida^  Ehr.^  formerly  presumed  by 
Fries  a  state  of  Th.  puteana,  but  now  rather  considered  as  a  form 
of  Th.  stabulariSj  I  am  unable  to  say. 

8.  Th.  arida,  Pr.  EL  i.  p.  197 — In  the  inside  of  decayed  haw- 
thorn^ Rockingham  Forest.  This  species  when  placed  in  the  same 
closet  as  the  foregoing  remained  perfectly  dry. 

*  9.  Pyronema  marianum,  Carus  and  Nees  v.  Esen.  Nov.  Act. 
Leop.^  &c.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  1.  p.  369,  tab.  27*  Thelephora  carbonaria^ 
Bertero  in  Hook.  Herb.  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  p.  2,  p.  169. — In  the  same 
month  and  year  in  which  this  curious  plants  first  discovered  by  Ber- 
tero at  Juan  Fernandez^  occurred  in  England^  it  was  met  with  in 
great  abundance^  by  the  celebrated  anatomist  Dr  Carus  at  Marien- 
bad,  by  whom,  with  the  concurrence  of  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  a  new 
genos  was  proposed  in  the  last  part  of  the  above  cited  transactions. 
As  this  appears  to  be  an  excellent  one,  though  very  difficult  of  de- 
finition^  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  adopting  it,  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  one  phrase,  in  the  character  given  by  N^s  Von  Esen- 
beck  in  an  appendix  to  Dr  Carus's  paper,  which  appears  to  me  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  and  to  be  contrary  even  to  Nees  Von  Esenbeck's 
own  views,  who  appears  to  have  worded  it  as  it  stands  in  deference 
to  the  description  given  by  the  learned  discoverer  of  the  plant  in 
Germany,  rather  than  to  his  own  better  judgment.  Dr  Carus,  how- 
ever^ appears  to  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  fiingi,  and  there- 
fore>  though  any  thing  coming  from  such  an  observer  deserves  ample 
consideration,  there  is  less  scruple  in  not  following  him  exactly. 
The  asd  which  are  highly  developed,  as  in  the  superior  Pezizse,  are 
accompanied  by  paraphyses  which,  under  a  high  magnifier,  were 
found  to  contain  globose  orange-coloured  granules.  The  true  ellip- 
tic sporidia  are  copiously  given  out  from  the  plant  when  laid  upon 
a  piece  of  glass ;  the  contents  of  the  more  slender  filaments  either 
lose  their  colour  completely,  or  are  also  given  out,  which,  however, 
has  not  been  observed.  I  suspect  the  former  to  be  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  the  granules  becoming  invisible  from  transparencv.  That 
the  paraphyses  should  contain  granules  is  probably  by  no  means  un- 
usual. 3uch  would,  I  believe,  be  found  the  case  with  high  magni- 
fiers in  Pezizahumosa,  granulata,  &c.  where  a  great  part  of  the  colour 
of  the  hymenium  arises  from  the  coloured  paraphyses.  The  matter, 
however,  deserves  investigation,  as  the  presumed  (but  not  observed) 
evacuation  of  the  more  slender  cells  in  the  plant  before  us,  if  con- 
firmed, would  be  highly  curious.  Till  this  point,  however,  be  clearly 
proved,  it  appears  to  me  much  better  to  consider  them  as  the  same 
organs  with  the  paraphyses  in  Peziza.  The  generic  character  will 
then  stand  thus : 
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P^fmemUy  Car. — Resopinate,  efiiised;  hymenium  furnished  witb 
highly  developed  asci  containing  large  elliptic  sporidia^  aooompa« 
nied  by  paraphyses.     Circumferenoebyssoid. 

That  given  by  Nees  Von  Esenbeck  stands  thns : 

Resupinate,  etfused.  Asci  of  the  hymenium  of  two  kinds,  each 
bearing  sporidia ;  the  more  slender  with  globose  coloured  sporidia, 
the  wider  with  larger  oval  hyaline  erumpent  sporidia.  Circumfer- 
ence byssoid. 

Besides  Pyronema  marianum^  Thelephora  sulphurea  is  also  re- 
ferred to  this  genus^  which  will  come  next  to  Thelephora. 

The  propriety  of  such  reference  is  perhaps  at  present  uncertain. 
I  do  not  restore  the  original  specific  name  of  Bertero,  though  in- 
finitely preferable  to  that  given  by  Dr  Cams,  which  refers  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  plant  being  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  daughter, 
as  it  would  be  only  adding-  to  the  number  of  synonyms  with  which 
mycology  is  already  overburdened. 

•  10.  Pezizd  rosce,  Pers.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  ii.  p.  109. — Intro- 
duced as  British  on  the  authority  of  unnamed  specimens  in  Captain 
Carmiohael's  collection.  It  occurred  in  October  1835,  at  Lambley 
Notts,  and  Fineshade,  Northamptonshire. 

11.  Pez,  san guinea y  Pers.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  ii.  p.  110. — On  fir** 
wood,  Beeston  Notts,  Nov.  1635. 

12.  Pez.Jfisarioidesy  n.  s.  Berk.  Brit.  Fung.  Fasc.  3,  ined. — ^On 
stems  of  nettles  with  or  without  Fusarium  tremellddes.  Apethorpe, 
Northamptonshire,  March,  April,  1836. 

At  first  sight,  this  beautiful  species  so  strongly  resembles  in  habit 
Fusarium  tremelloides,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can 
be  anything  more  than  a  more  perfect  form  of  the  sjime  plant,  and 
in  consequence  it  has  probably  been  overlooked.  Cups,  scarce  a  line 
in  diameter,. shallow,  scattered  or  gregarious,  originating  beneath 
the  cuticle,  scattered  or  collected  in  patches,  at  first  snbglobose,  but 
slightly  attached  below,  gradually  expanding  and  more  adnate  with 
a  rather  thick,  even;  or  fiexuoos  border,  orbicular  or  elongated,  some- 
times confluent  bright  orange.  Asci  clavate,  slightly  flexuons,  accom- 
panied by  slender  linear  paraphyses,-  which  are  sometimes  longer 
than  the  asci.  Substance  firm,  not  tremelloid,  as  in  the  Fusarium, 
which  it  so  mudi  resembles.  Its  nearest  ally  appears  to  be  Pezizft 
axillaris,  Nees. 

Tfeib.  II.  Fig.  4.  a.  Peziza  fuBarlold^s;  nat  size ;  h,  do.  magnified ;  c.  a  ydung 
plant  seen  from  beneath,  do. ;  d,  aad-and  panlpfaysea,  highly  magnified. 

•  13.  Tremelld  foliacea,  Pers.  Syn.  p.  626.-^On  stumps  of  birch. 
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Wittering,  NOTthamptonshiTe* — ^The  state  hitherto  deaeribed  aft  Bri- 
tish ia  the  purple^violet  variety.     Sporidia  subelliptic. 

J4.  ScleroiiummeduUare,  n.  s.  Berk.  Brit.  FuDg,  Fase.  3.  ined.-*^ 
At  Kiiig'a  Cliffe^  in  the  inside  of  steins  of  Pteris  aquilina,  which  had 
been,  rotting  Arom  the  previous  summer,  in  a  heap  by  the  bwders  of 
a  wood  in  an  exposed  sitaation.  I  found  it  only  in  one  spot,  but 
altera  diligent  search  obtained  a  tolerable  supply  of  specimens.  At 
first  entirely  inclosed  in  the  soft  contents  of  the  stem,  subglobose, 
or  more  generally  oblong,  brown,  then  black,  even,  black  widiin,  with) 
a  alight  shade  of  olive  :  as  it  swells  the  stem  jis  generally  split,  and! 
occasionally  it  protrudes  and  assumes  a  more  or  less  sinuous  fbrm^ 
When  dry  it  is  irregularly  and  coarsely  corrugated,  whitish  within  ; 
the  dark  colour  of  the  flesh  is,  however,  restored  after  it  has  been 
for  some  time  immersed  in  water.  Outer  skin,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  with  a  high  magnifier,  composed,  as  in  Sderotium 
durum,  of  roundish  irregular  cells. 

Tab,  IIL  Fig.  5.  a.  Sdeiotium  meduUare,  nat  sixe ;  b.  do.  magnified ;  c.  dOi 
do.  when  dry ;  d.  a  slice  of  the  fresh  plant ;  «.  a  thin  slice  of  ^e  outer 
coat ;  /•  a  sHce  of  the  dried  plant ;  d,  «./.  all  highly  magnified. 

*  15.  Poitfangium  viiellinvm,  Lk.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  ii.  p.  305.— 
On  looee  stumps  in  a  wood  at  King's  Cliffe.  My  specimens  exactly 
agree  with  the  figure  of  Ditmar.  Occasionally  tlie  sporangia  vary  a 
little  from  the  usual  oblong  ovate  form,  in  consequence  of  mutual 
pressure  towards  the  centre  of  the  uterus. 

*  16.  SpJiceria  ntbiginosa,  Pers.  Fr.  Scler.  Suec.  n.  142. — This 
speciea,  introduced  on  the  authority  of  a  single  specimen  from  Cap- 
tain Carmichael,  is  not  uncommon,  on  fallen  decorticated  branches  of 
service  and  crab  in  Rockingham  Forest. 

*  17.  S.Javacea,  Fr.  Scler.  Suec.  n.  306. — On  birch.  Wittering, 
Northamptonshire. 

18.  S.  delrusa,  Fr.  Scler.  Suec.  n.  6. — On  barberry,  Wansford, 
Northamptonshire. 

19.  S.  velata,  Fr.  Scler.  Suec  n.  225.— On  lime.  King's  Clifib. 

20.  S,  microstoma,  Pers.  Fr.  Scler.  Suec  n.  185. — Onblackthorni. 
Apethorpe,  Northamptonshire. 

*  21.  S.  hypodermia^  Fr.  Scler.  Suec.  n.  32. — On  elm,  common. 

22.  S.  xanthosiroma,  Mout«  Fr.  Scler.  Suec  n.  444. — On  a  stick 
used  as  a  marker  in  a  garden  at  King's  Cliffe,  but  not  completely- 
developed. 

23.  &  pantherina.  Berk.  Brit.  Fung.  Fasc  1. — On  Ptms  aqui* 
lina.  King's  Cliffe,  &c 

24.  S,  decedens^  Fr.  Scler.  Suec  n.  81. — On  hazel,  common. 
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25.  S.  sanguineoy  var.  cicatricum.  Berk.  Brit.  Fung.  Fasc.  2, 
ined. — ^A  marked  variety  with  very  muck  of  the  habit  S.  cocdnea,  but 
without  any  stroma  ;  growing  in  patches  upon  the  scars  left  by  the 
fallen  leaves  of  dead  twigs  of  Buxus  sempervirens^  and  occasionally 
in  the  axil  before  their  leaf  has  fallen.  It  has  occurred  once  only  at 
Apethorpe.     Perithecia  much  more  minute  than  in  other  states  of 

S.  8anguinea>  so  as,  except  from  their  bright  colour^  to  be  scarce  dis- 
tinguishable to  the  naked  eye,  crowded,  scarlet,  subglobose,  with  a 
distinct  very  obtuse  short  papilla,  collapsed  laterally  when  dry.  Asci- 
liuear,  large  for  the  si^  of  the  plant.  There  were  no  sporidia  in  my 
specimens  gathered,  towards  the  end  of  winter. 

Tab.  III.  Fig.  6.  a.  Plant  nat  size  ;  b.  do.  magnified  ;  c.  aad  highly  magni- 
fied. 

26.  S.  herpotricha,  Fr.  Scler.  Suec.  n.  62 King's  Cliffe.     On 

reeds  and  grasses. 

27.  S.  arundinis,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  ii.  p.  610.— On  reeds  with 
the  foregoing.  Sporidia  exactly  resembling  those  of  some  species  in 
the  division  Platystomse. 

28.  S.  angeliccB,  n.  s.  Berk.  Brit.  Fung.  Fasc.  2  ined On  dead 

mostly  decorticated  stems  of  Angelica  sylvestris.  King's  ClifiTe,  March    " 
1836. 

So  minute  as  to  be  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  the 
stem  on  which  it  grows  is  wet,  when  extremely  minute  black  dots, 
the  protruded  tips  of  the  ostiola,  are  perceived  arranged  in  single 
rows  upon  the  ribs,  but  not  connected  in  any  way,  so  that  the  species 
is  better  arranged  amongst  the  Caulicolae  than  Seriatae.  Perithecia 
black,  or  brownish  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  immersed  in  the 
woody  part  of  the  stem,  their  bases  resting  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  pith,  globose,  furnished  with  a  somewhat  abrupt  conical  subob- 
tuse  neck,  which  protrudes  just  beyond  the  surface  of  the  stem,  and 
is  pierced  with  a  minute  round  orifice.  Contents  of  the  perithecia 
pink,  oozing  out,  and  forming  a  little  halo  round  the  ostiolum.  Asci 
minute,  linear,  containing  a  few  subelliptic  sporidia,  accompanied  by 
variously  sized  globules  of  an  oily  matter.  The  perithecia  are  some- 
times slightly  rugged,  and  the  neck  wrinkled  transversely  by  the 
pressure  of  the  woody  fibres.  The  only  species  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  can  at  all  be  compared  with  the  present  is  S.  duplex,  Sow. 
figured  on  the  stem  of  some  umbelliferous  plant.  Of  this,  as  stated 
in  the  Engb'sh  Flora,  there  is  no  specimen  preserved  in  his  Herba- 
rium, but  if  the  figure  and  description  are  to  be  regarded,  the  pre- 
sent plant,  which  has  not  the  ostiolum  in  the  slightest  degree  dilated, 
cannot  be  identical  with  it.     At  all  events,  it  is  not  the  same  species 
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with  S.  duplex^  Fr.  on  Sparganium,  &c.  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
ooloared  jellj^  and^  if  the  character  be  constant,  for  the  oily  globules 
contained  in  it. 

Tab.  IIL  Fig.  7.  a,  Sphsria  angeliae,  nat  size ;  6.  two  peritheda  in  situ  mag- 
nified ;  c.  contents  of  the  peritheda  highly  magnified. 

29.  Phfsarum  metalUcum,  n.  s.  On  a  decorticated  stick  at  Clifton 
Notts,  November  1835. 

Peridiam  subglobose,  slightly  depressed,  a  line  or  more  in  breadth, 
sessile,  (not  adnate)  quite  smooth,  very  delicate,  of  a  most  beautiful 
metallic  appearance,  bursting  irregularly.  Sporidia  and  flooci  pink- 
grey.  This  most  beautiful  plant  connects  Lyoogala  with  Physarum, 
in  consequence  of  its  bright  coloured  sporidia.  The  peridium  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  simple. 

lUn  IIL  Fig.  8.  «.  Phyaamm  metaUicmn,  nat.  sixe ;  6.  do.  magnified ;  c.  flocoi 
and  qxvidia  higidy  magnified. 

SO.  Isaria  brachiaia,  Schutn,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  iii.  p»  279.— 
On  stems  of  h6llyhock,  Apethorpe,  March  18S6. 

31.  Isaria  ciirina,  Pers.  Fr.  1.  c.  On  the  ground  amongst  leaves. 
King's  Cliffe,  exactly  answering  in  every  point  to  the  plate  of  Ditmar. 

32.  SiUbum  rigidum,  Pers.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  iii.  p.  302.*- 
On  rotten  wood.  King's  Cliffe. 

33.  Slilbum  pUiforme,  Pers.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  iii.  p.  303 

With  the  former. 

34.  Sfiibum  anomalum,  n.  s.  On  the  dead  leafless  shoot  of  some 
hypnum  on  a  loose  stump.  King's  Cliffe. 

About  half  a  line  high,  stem  black,  yellow  above,  generally  smooth  but 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  few  short  fiocci  towards  the  base,  head 
subglobose,  yellow,  when  placed  in  water  falling  away  into  subf usi- 
form  sporidia,  which  rest  upon  a  flat  disc-like  expansion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem.  Exceedingly  like  Stilbum  xanthocephalum,  but 
agreeing  with  S.  atractium  in  its  subfusiform  sporidia.  Its  consistence 
is  not,  however,  at  all  gelatinous.  Is  the  character  of  fusiform  spo- 
ridia of  sufficient  importance  to  separate  this  species  from  S.  xantho- 
cephalum ?  I  have  a  plant  with  fusiform  sporidia  resembling  in 
every  other  respect  Stilbum  rigidum. 

Tab.  III.  Fig.  9.  a.  Plant,  nat  size ;  6.  do  magnified ;  c.  do.  placed  in  water 
highly  magnified. 

35.  PsiUmia  arundinis,  Desm.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  iii.  p.  461. — 
With  Sphieria  arundinis  and  S.  herpotricha. 

36.  SHibospara  anguslata,  Pers.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  iii.  p.  485. 
— On  Comus  sanguinea.     Milton,  Northamptonshire. 

37.  Melaneonium  bicohr,  Nees,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc  vol.  iii.  p.  488. 
—On  birch.  King's  Cliffe. 

NO.  I.  D 
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Y. ^Contributions  to  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.     By 
R.  Pabnbll,  M.  D. 

l.—The  White-bait.— The  Sprat.— The  Herring. 

Gen.  Char.  Tongue  and  roof  of  the  month  with  minute  teeth ; 
under  jaw  the  longest.  ^ 

Clupea  alba,  Yarrell.  (The  White-bait.)  Tab.  I.  Fig.  L  Dor- 
sal fin  placed  nearer  the  tip  of  the  tail  than  to  the  point  of  the 
nose ;  ventral  fins  under  the  dorsal. 

Clupea  alosa,  Donovan,  PI.  98. — White-bait,  Pennant. — Clvpea  alba,  YarreU, 
Zool.  Journal,  and  Brit.  Fishes,  ii.  p.  126. 

The  White-bait,  which  is  found  so  plentifully  in  the  Thames,  and 
is  so  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  a  delicate  and 
well-flavoured  fish,  was  supposed  by  naturalists  to  be  the  young  of 
the  shad,  until  Mr  Yarrell,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
proved  it  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

In  many  respects  it  differs  materially  from  all  the  other  British 
species  of  Clupea,  not  only  in  specific  characters,  but  also  in  its 
habits,  and  is  one  as  distinctly  marked  as  any  of  its  congeners.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  September,  this  fish,  according 
to  Mr  Yarrell,  may  be  caught  in  the  Thames  as  high  up  as  Wool- 
wich or  Blackwall,  every  flood  tide,  in  considerable  quantity ;  while 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  period,  neither  species  of  the 
genus  Clupea  of  any  age  or  size,  except  occasionally  a  young  sprat, 
can  be  found. 

.  About  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  white-bait  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  Thames,  and  remain  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  river.  In  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  provided  the  weather  be  fine,  im- 
mense quantities  are  consumed  by  visitors  to  Greenwich  and  Black- 
wall,  where  epicures  of  all  orders  assemble  for  a  white-bait  feast. 

The  fishery  for  these  fish  is  continued  in  the  Thames  frequently  so 
late  as  September,  and  specimens  of  young  fish  of  the  year,  from  four 
to  five  incheslong,  are  then  not  uncommon,  butmixed,  even  at  thislate 
period  of  the  season,  with  others  of  very  small  size,  as  if  the  roe 
had  continued  to  be  deposited  throughout  the  summer. 

The  white-bait  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Thames,  as  I  have  found  it  to  inhabit  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  summer  months.  From 
the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  September  they  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queensferry,  and  opposite 
Hopetoun  House,  where  I  captured,  on  one  dip  of  a  small  net. 
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of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square^  between  two  and  three  hundred  fish^ 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  white-bait  of  small  size,  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  length ;  the  remainder  were  sprats,  young  herring, 
and  ft  J  of  other  fish. 

In  their  habits  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  the  young  of  the  her- 
ring, always  keeping  in  shoals,  and  occasionally  swimming  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  when  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  aquatic  birds. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  white-bait  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  that  the  fishermen  would  find  it  a  new  source  of  income, 
equal  or  superior  to  the  spirling  fishery,  did  they  use  the  mode  of  fish- 
ing for  white-bait  that  is  practise^  in  the  Thames.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  extent  of  the  estuary,  and  of  no  means  being 
Dsed  exclusively  for  the  capture  of  these  fish,  we  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  number  that  may  there  exist. 

The  white-bait  net  which  is  used  in  the  Thames  is  not  large;  the 
mouth  of  it  measures  only  about  three  feet  across,  but  the  mesh  of 
the  hose,  or  bag-end  of  the  net,  is  very  small.  A  boat  is  moored  in 
the  tide- way,  where  the  water  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  fieep  ; 
and  the  net  \vith  its  wooden  frame  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 
The  tail  of  the  hose,  swimming  loose,  is  from  time  to  time  brought 
into  the  boat,  the  end  untied,  and  its  contents  shaken  out.  The 
wooden  frame  forming  the  mouth  of  the  net  does  not  dip  more  than 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  largest  specimen  of  Clupea  alba  that  I  have  met  with,  taken 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  measures  five  inches  in  length.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  back,  from  the' nape  to  the  tali,  is  of  a  pale  green- 
ish ash-colour,  the  sides,  gill  covers,  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal 
fins,  of  a  beautiful  pure  white  ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  straw 
colour,  minutely  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  head  on  the  sum- 
mit in  young  specimens  is  marked  with  a  large  brown  spot,  which 
is  divided  anteriorly  by  a  white  line.  Each  orbit  on  the  superior 
margin  is  tinged  with  black,  as  well  as  the  posterior  inferior  mar- 
gin, but  in  a  less  degree.  The  shape  of  the  body  resembles  that  of 
the  young  herring,  but  it  is  more  compressed  and  of  a  deeper  form. 

The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  commences  exactly  midway  between 
the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  end  of  the  middle  caudal  ray ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind  the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal ;  the 
tail  is  deeply  forked,  the  middle  ray  being  not  quite  half  the  length 
of  the  longest  ray  of  the  same  fin.     The  fin  rays  in  number  are, 

D.  17  ;  P.  15 ;  V.  9  ;  A  15 ;  C.  20 ;  Vert.  56  ;  Coecal  append,  about  15. 

The  head,  in  a  specimen  five  inches  long,  is  not  quite  one-fourth 
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the  length  of  the  whole  fish.  In  a  fish  four  inches  long^  the  head 
is  exactly  one-fourth  the  entire  length.  In  one  two  inches  long,  the 
head  measures  more  than  one-fourth  the  whole  length.  Each  jaw 
on  the  anterior  part  is  furnished  with  a  few  small  slender  teeth,  about 
six  in  number,  placed  in  one  row,  which  are  more  perceptible  on 
the  lower  than  on  the  upper  jaw  ;  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  well 
as  on  the  tongue,  are  placed  three  or  more  rows  of  teeth,  which  can 
be  easily  felt  by  the  assistance  of  the  point  of  a  fine  needle.  In  this 
respect  my  observations  differ  from  those  of'  Mr  Yarrell,  who  says, 
the  tongue  of  the  white-bait  has  an  elevated  central  ridge  withoat 
teeth ;  but  it  is  probable  that  that  author  did  not  examine  a  dried 
specimen,  for  until  in  that  state,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  perceive 
the  teeth,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  minuteness.  This  is  a 
most  important  character,  and  at  once  removes  it  frwn  the  shad, 
which  has  the  tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth  destitute  of  teeth. 

The  white-bait,  four  inches  long,  differs  from  the  herring,  sprat,  and 
pilchard  of  the  same  length,  in  the  following  characters : 

The  herring  has  the  dorsal  fin  half-way  between  the  point  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  end  of  the  long  caudal  rays ;  with  the  head  nearly 
one-fifth  the  entire  length.  The  white-bait  has  the  dorsal  fin  much 
nearer  the  tip  of  the  tail,  than  to  the  point  of  the  upper  jaw,  with 
the  head  one- fourth  the  length  of  the  whole  fish ;  the  body  is  more 
compressed,  of  a  much  lighter  colour,  and  the  belly  much  rougher 
under  the  pectorals,  than  is  observed  in  the  herring. 

The  sprat  has  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins  situated  anterior  to  a 
vertical  line  dropped  from  the  first  dorsal  ray,  with  48  vertebrae ; 
the  white-bait  has  b%  vertebrae,  with  the  origin  of  the  ventral 
fins  placed  behind  the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal.  In  the  pilchard  the 
dorsal  fin  is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  when 
the  fish  is  held  up  by  the  anterior  rays,  the  body  preserves  an  equiG- 
brium,  whereas  if  the  white-bait,  herring,  or  sprat,  be  taken  up  by 
the  same  part,  the  head  will  be  observed  to  dip  considerably. 

The  stomach  of  the  white-bait  I  have  found  frequently  filled  with 
minute  Crustacea. 

Clupea  spraUus, — (Sprat  or  Garvie  Herring.)  Tab.  I.  Fig.  2. 
Dorsal  fin  nearer  the  tip  of  the  tail  than  to  the  point  of  the  uppec 
jaw ;  ventral  fins  before  the  dorsal. 

This  little  fish,  although  well  known  to  every  one  by  the  name 
of  Sprat  or  Garvie  Herring,  is  not  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  being  considered  as  the  young  of  the  pilchard  or  the  herring. 
This  mistake  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  authors  either  omit  the 
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most  important  characters,  or  place  reliance  on  characters  which  do 
not  exist. 

Sprats  are  found  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  7ear>  and,  like  many  small  animals,  appear  to  he  very  suscep- 
tible of  cold.  During  the  warm  summer  months,  they  are  seen  sport- 
ing about  in  large  shoals,  in  every  part  of  the  Firth,  occupying  a 
oonsiderable  extent  of  water,  and  causing  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
with  their  fins,  while  they  become  the  principal  food  of  many  ma- 
rine birds,  which  assail  them  in  the  water,  or  prey  on  them  from 
above.  As  the  cold  weather  advances,  these  little  fish  are  no  long- 
er seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  estuary,  but  are  found  to  ascend 
the  Firth  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  to  select  that  part  of  the 
livnr  where  the  freshand  salt  waters  mingle  together ;  for  it  is  a  well 
Imown  law  in  chemistry,  that  when  two  fluids  of  different  densities 
come  in  contact,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  elevated  for  a 
time  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  density  of  the  two  fluids.  Owing 
to  mutual  penetration  and  condensation,  such  a  mixture  is  constant- 
ly taking  place  in  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixed  water  is  accordingly  elevated.  In  the  year 
1830,  the  sprat  was  remarkably  abundant  all  over  the  British  coast, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  where  they 
were  taken  in  immense  quantity,  so  that  they  were  sold  at  sixpence 
a  bushel  as  manure  for  the  land. 

The  sprat  is  generally  considered  as  a  delicious  well-flavoured 
and  whdesome  fish,  and  is  eaten  in  considerable  quantity  in  this 
country,  both  in  the  fresh  and  salted  conditions,  but  is  very  seldom 
brought  to  the  Edinburgh  market.  They  spawn  early  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  feed  on  small  crustaceous  animals. 

The  most  common  sise  of  a  sprat  is  from  four  to  fkve  inches  in 
length,  but  it  is  observed  occasionally  to  exceed  six  inches  and  a 
half,  when  it  is  named  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloa  the  King  of 
Garvies. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  deep  glossy  blue,  the  sides,  belly,  and 
gill* covers  of  a  pure  silvery  white,  passing  into  green  and  blue  re- 
flections, when  viewed  in  different  lights  j  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
fins  dusky,  minutely  spotted  with  black ;  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  white,  slightly  tinged  with  orange.  On  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  a  dark  spot  placed  between  the  eyes,  which  is  very  perceptibly 
seen  when  young,  but  as  the  fish  increases  in  size  the  spot  graduaUy 
becomes  obliterated*  The  eye  is  large,  the  diameter  being  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  head ;  the  upper  and  lower  mar- 
gins are  tinged  with  black.  Each  operculum  has  a  slight  notch  placed 
on  its  upper  and  posterior  edge.     The  teeth  in  the  jaws  are  small. 
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slender,  and  few  in  number ;  they  are  situated  on  the  most  ante- 
rior parts,  and  are  more  obvious  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper 
jaw ;  the  tongue  as  well  as  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  also  armed  \rith 
fine  teeth,  their  points  being  slightly  bent  inwards.  The  under  jaw 
is  the  longest.  The  belly  is  strongly  serrated  as  far  as  the  anal 
aperture.  The  convexity  of  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  lines  is  much 
greater  than  is  observed  either  in  the  white-bait  or  the  herriDg. 
The  fin  rays  in  number  are. 

D.  17;  C.  19;  P.  15;  V.  7;  A.  18;  Vert.  48;  Coecal  append-  about  12. 

The  dorsal  fin  commences  exactly  half  way  between  the  point  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  end  of  the  middle  caudal  rays.  * 

The  ventral  fins  arise  anterior  to  a  vertical  line  dropped  from  the 
origin  of  the  first  dorsal  ray,  and  have  distinct  axillary  scales,  nearly 
half  as  long  as  the  fin,  which  are  always  present  in  a  recent  and  per- 
fect sprat,  t 

The  scales  are  large,  about  the  size  of  the  orbit,  round,  and  very 
deciduous.  They  are  placed  in  seven  rows  between  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  fins. 

The  sprat  differs  from  the  herring,  white-bait,  pilchard,  and  shad 
in  two  most  striking  characters ;  in  having  only  48  vertebree,  and 
in' having  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins  placed  before  a  vertical  line 
dropped  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  dorsal  ray. 

Clupea  harengus. — (The  Herring.)  Tab.  I.  Fig.  3.  Dorsal  fin  half 
way  between  the  point  of  theupper  jaw  and  end  of  the  long  caudal  rays. 

Herrings  enter  the  Firth  of  Forth  about  the  end  of  December, 
or  the  beginning  of  January,  and  remain  two  or  three  weeks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  before  they  attempt  to  ascend.  This  delay 
seems  greatly  to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  for  in  some 
seasons  when  it  is  mild  and  fine,  the  herring  has  been  observed  to 
swarm  in  the  Firth  off  Musselburgh  in  the  early  part  of  January  ; 
whilst  in  the  rough  and  stormy  seasons  they  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  that  part  of  the  river  before  the  middle  of  February, 
and  always  disappear  before  the  end  of  March.  They  seem  to  visit 
the  Firth  regularly  every  winter,  and  a  season  very  seldom  passes 
without  a  few  being  captured  and  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  market. 
Some  years  they  appear  in  much  larger  shoals  than  in  others,  the 
reason  of  which  is  not  accounted  for.     In  the  year  1816,  pilchards 

*  In  Yarrell's  British  Ichthyology,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  the  dorsal  fin  is  said  to 
commence  exactly  half  way  between  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  and  end  of  the 
caudal  rays. 

f  In  Yarreirs  British  Ichthyology,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  it  is  there  stated  that  the  ven- 
tral fins  arise  in  a  vertical  line  under  the  first  dorsal  ray,  and  have  no  axillary  scales. 
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were  taken  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  great  abundance^  when  not  a 
dozen  herrings  were  seen  daring  the  whole  winter.  Since  that  time 
not  a  single  pilchard  has  been  known  to  enter  the  estuary. 

"  The  herring  is  in  truth  a  most  capricious  fish/'  says  Dr  Macul- 
locb,  "  seldom  remaining  long  in  one  place ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
fishing  station  round  the  British  islands  that  has  not  experienced  in 
the  visits  of  this  lish  the  greatest  variations  both  as  to  time  and 
quantity,  without  any  accountable  reason.  In  Long  Island,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  it  was  asserted  that  the  fish  had  been  driven  away  by 
the  manufactory  of  kelp ;  some  imaginary  coincidence  having  been 
found  between  their  disappearance  and  the  establishment  of  that 
business.  But  the  kelp  fires  did  not  drive  them  away  from  other 
shores,  wjiich  they  frequent  and  abandon  indifferently  without  re- 
gard to  this  work.  It  has  been  a  still  more  favourite  and  popular 
&ncy,  that  they  were  driven  away  by  firing  of  guns ;  and  hence 
this  is  not  allowed  during  the  fishing  season.  A  gun  has  scarcely 
been  fired  in  the  Western  Islands,  or  on  the  west  coast,  since  the 
days  of  Cromwell :  yet  they  have  changed  their  places  many  times 
in  that  interval.  In  a  similar  manner,  and  with  equal  truth,  it  was 
said  that  they  had  been  driven  from  the  Baltic  by  the  battle  of  Co- 
penhagen. It  is  amusing  to  see  how  old  theories  are  revived.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  Highland  hypothesis,  with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions. Before  the  days  of  guns  and  gunpowder,  the  Highlanders 
held  that  they  quitted  coasts  where  blood  had  been  shed :  and  thus 
ancient  philosophy  is  renovated.  Steam-boats  are  now  supposed  to 
be  the  culprits,  since  a  reason  must  be  found.  To  prove  their  ef- 
fect. Loch  Fyne,  visited  by  a  steam-boat  daily,  is  now  their  favou- 
rite haunt,  and  they  have  deserted  other  lochs  where  steam-boats 
have  never  yet  smoked.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons^  in 
a  debate  on  a  tithe  bill  lately  stated,  that  a  clergyman  having  ob- 
tained a  living  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  signified  his  intention  of 
taking  the  tithe  of  fish,  which  was,  however,  considered  to  be  so  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  the  finny  race,  that 
not  a  single  herring  has  ever  since  visited  that  part  of  the  shore." 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  herrings  are  taken  off  the  Dunbar  and 
Berwick  coasts  in  considerable  number,  from  whence  the  Edinburgh 
market  is  abundantly  supplied,  when  scarcely  a  single  herring  is  to 
be  seen  higher  in  the  Firth  of  a  size  worth  the  notice  of  the  fishermen. 

Herrings  are  said  to  deposit  their  spawn  towards  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  it  is  nearly  three  months  previous  to  this  operation  that 
they  are  found  to  appear  on  our  shores,  when  they  become  of  so 
great  a  national  importance. 

The  spawning  of  these  fish  in  October  only,  does  not  appear  to 
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me  to  account  for  the  number  of  small  fry,  two  inchee  in  lengtli,  that 
are  found  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  during  the  mcmth  of  July ;  and  the 
young  herrings  that  are  taken  fnuxk  six  to  seven  inches  long  in  the 
month  of  February,  mixed  with  fry  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length.  When  herrings  are  brought  to  the  market  in  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  I  have  always  found  them  full  of  spawn,  and  in 
the  middle  of  March  I  have  observed  many  very  lank,  with  not  a 
single  ovum  to  be  seen.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  same 
species  of  herring  might  spawn  twice  in  the  year,  early  in  the  month 
of  March  and  also  towards  the  end  of  October. 

Pennant  supposes  that  the  herring  migrates  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  that  they  begin  to  appear  first  off  the  Shetland  Islands  in 
April  and  May,  and  divide  into  distinct  columns  from  four  to  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  to  four  in  breadth ;  and  that  after  they 
have  taken  their  circuit,  they  return  again  to  the  Arctic  circle,  where 
they  recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning.  But  it  is 
more  consistent  to  suppose,  that  the  herrings  approach  our  shores 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  like  other  fishes,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished,  return  again  to  the  deep  sea. 

The  most  common  length  of  a  fiill-grown  herring  is  eleven  inches, 
and  two  and  a  quarter  deep.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  of  a 
deep  glossy  blue ;  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  white.  Each  jaw  on 
the  anterior  part  is  furnished  with  six  or  eight  teeth  placed  in  one 
row,  which  are  more  perceptible  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  jaw; 
the  vomer  is  supplied  with  a  double  row,  about  sixteen  in  number  ; 
on  each  side  is  another  row  of  teeth,  which  are  rather  smaller ;  the 
tongue  is  also  armed  with  teeth,  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  with 
their  points  directed  inwards ;  the  under  jaw  is  longest,  and  is  tipped 
with  black  ;  eyes  large  and  silvery,  placed  nearer  to  the  point  of  the 
nose  than  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  operculum.  The  first  ray 
of  the  dorsal  fin  in  an  adult  fish  arises  exactly  half  way  between  the 
point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  middle  caudal  rays ;  the 
origin  of  the  ventral  fins  is  placed  behind  the  third  dorsal  ray,  half 
way  between  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  little  beyond  the 
end  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

The  fin  rays  in  number  are : 
D.  17  ;  C.  20 ;  P.  16  ;  V.  9 ;  A.  15 1  Vert  56  ;  Coecal  append.  21. 

The  tail  is  deeply  forked,  the  middle  rays  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  longest  ray  of  the  same  fin ;  the  second  ray  of  the  dor- 
sal fin,  a  little  longer  than  the  base  of  that  fin  ;  the  scales  are  large, 
oval,  and  very  deciduous,  placed  in  fifteen  rows  between  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  fins.  Most  authors  suppose  that  the  belly  of  the  her- 
ring is  not  serrated  in  any  stage  of  its  growth,  which  is  said  to  form 
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a  good  sped^c  distinction  between  it  and  the  sprat ;  bnt  it  will  be 
ibund  that  this  is  not  the  case>  for  a  herring  less  than  six  inches  in 
length  is  as  distinctly  serrated  on  the  belly  with  thirty-NX  teeth/ 
between  the  ventral  and  anal  fins^  as  a  sprat  of  equal  size ;  but  as 
the  herring  increases  in  size^  so  the  serratures  become  obliterated^ 
and,  by  the  time  the  fish  reaches  to  the  length  of  eight  inches^  the 
belly  will  be  found  to  be  no  longer  serrated^  but  carinated. 

The  most  prominent  specific  distinction  of  the  herring,  from,  the 
^rat,  white-bait^  and  pilchard,  is  in  the  position  of  the  dorsal  fin> 
which  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  fish,  half  way  between 
the  point  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  end  of  the  longest  caudal  ray. 

Dt  Knox  considers  the  food  of  the  herring,  while  inhabiting  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  to  consist  principally  of  minute  entomostracous 
animab ;  but  it  is  certainly  less  choice  (adds  Mr  Yarrell)  in  its  se- 
lection when  near  the  shore.  Dr  Neill  found  five  young  herrings 
in  the  stomach  of  a  large  female  herring  ;  he  has  also  known  them 
to  be  taken  by  the  fishermen  on  their  lines,  the  hooks  of  which  were 
baited  with  limpets.  I  have  often  found  the  young  of  the  white-bait 
and  small  shrimps  in  the  stomach  of  herrings  when  they  were  not 
in  roe  ;  but  when  they  are  about  to  spawn  their  stomachs  (as  is  ob* 
served  in  most  other  fishes  at  that  period,)  appear  as  if  empty  and 
destitute  of  any  perceptible  food.  On  the  authority  of  Dr  Fleming 
the  fry  have  even  been  caught  with  a  trout-fly.  t 

AfrU  18,  1836. 


VI. — The  Honetf'Bee  cowimunily.   Length  of  life  allotted  to  its  dif- 
ferent  members.     By  Edwabd  Bevan,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which,  I  believe,  no  precise  information 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public.  "  Cool  courage  and  steady 
perseverance,  crowned  with  unincumbered  leisure,"  says  Dr  Evans, 
"  can  alone  expect  to  unlock  this  curious  arcanum  in  Natural  His- 
tory." 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  it  were  extremely  vague 
and  indefinite.     The  length  of  life  allotted  by  them  to  the  working 

*  The  serTBtures  oan  be  more  evidendy  perceived  when  the  abdominal  scales 
are  removed  (as  in  Fig.  3.)  which  often  project  beyond  the  teeth,  and  prevent 
their  points  from  being  felt,  when  the  finger  is  passed  from  the  anal  fin  towards 
the  pectorals. 

f  On  the  coasts  of  the  West  Highlands,  herrings  for  many  years  past  have  been 
taken  with  the  rod,  the  hook  dressed  with  a  white  feather  (generally  from 
some  of  the  gulls.)  Near  Oban,  and  upon  the  shores  of  Mull  and  Jur%  twelve 
dosEens  are  sometimes  taken  by  a  single  boat  during  the  evening.— Ed. 
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bees  was  from  seven  to  ten  years :  in  later  times^  writers  on  bees 
have  regarded  it  as  not  much  exceeding  a  year  ;  but  the  notions  of 
both  ancients  and  moderns^  upon  this  subject,  have  been  purely  con- 
jectural. Indeed  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  the 
length  of  life  which  the  former  seem  to  have  attributed  to  indivi- 
dual bees,  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  existence  of  each  bee-com- 
munity ;  though  the  language  they  make  use  of  fully  justifies  the 
former  construction,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Columella,  who  clearly 
regarded  the  ten  years  as  applicable  to  the  latter.  *^  Durantque, 
si  diligenter  excultee  sint,  in  annos  decem,  nee  uUum  examen  hanc 
statem  potest  excedere,  quamvis  in  demortuarum  locum  quotannis 
pullos  substituent.  Nam  fer^  decimo  ab  internitione  anno,  gens  uni- 
versa  totius  alvei  consumitur." 

.  An  intelligent  critical  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  when 
remarking  upon  my  own  reference  to  the  length  of  the  bee's  life, 
in  my  Treatise  on  that  insect,  expressed  his  regret  that  we  posses- 
sed no  positive  evidence  which  could  throw  light  upon  it.  This 
gentleman's  observations  induced  me  to  direct  my  attention  more 
closely  to  the  subject,  first  theoretically,  then  practically  ;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  my  inductive  reasoning,  as  well  as 
of  my  actual  observation. 

A  good  famil  y  of  bees  being  known  to  consist  of  from  1 2,000,  to  20,000, 
and  a  fertile  queen  to  breed  that  number,  at  least,  every  year,  which, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  is  usually  thrown  off  by  swarming, 
it  appeared  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  swarming  were 
prevented  by  affording  hive-room  to  the  bees,  the  number  during 
the  breeding  season  would  often  be  more  than  doubled,  and  that,  if 
their  lives  were  extended  even  to  the  shortest  period  hitherto  as- 
signed them,  they  would  remain  in  a  crowded  state  till  the  following 
spring.  But  repeated  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  popu- 
lation of  families,  which  have  been  thus  accommodated  with  room, 
if  examined  in  the  following  winter,  do  not  consist  of  more  than 
2000  or  3000.  After  receiving  a  great  increase  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
they  again  suffer  a  similar  reduction  before  the  succeeding  winter  ; 
and  this  regular  alternation  of  increase  and  decrease  will  go  on  for 
years,  keeping  a  family  that  has  been  duly  supplied  with  hive-room, 
at  about  the  same  average  amount  at  each  respective  period  of  the 
year.  This  reduction  to  the  smaller  number  above  stated,  every 
successive  winter,  can  only  be  produced  by  the  old  bees  dying,  and 
leaving  the  business  of  the  fcunily  to  be  conducted  by  young  ones; 
and  it  affords,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  tvorking^bee's 
life  is  regularly  cut  off  in  less  than  a  year. 
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The  period  at  which  the  queen  bee  depeths  her  gieatest  niunher 
of  eggs  is  tfae  spring,  and  it  has  been  emphatically  called  the  great 
laying.  I  think  the  &cts  above  stated  amply  justify  the  opinion^ 
that  all  the  bees  brought  into  existence  by  this  laying,  die  before 
winter,  and  are  succeeded  by  those  hatched  at  intervals  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  in  mild  weather,  during  part  of  the  winter  also. 
The  proportion  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  queen  at  these  latter  layings, 
when  compared  with  the  great  laying  in  spring,  accounts  satisfac- 
torily, upon  the  theory  above  stated,  for  the  great  disparity  in  the 
populousness  of  a  storified  or  collateral  family  of  bees,  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  This  view  of  the  matter  renders  it  more  than 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  life  rf  the  rvorking  bee  does  not  exceed 
six  or  seven  months. 

In  order  to  illustrate  my  theory  I  will  give  below  a  summary, 
which,  though  not  pretending  to  minute  precision,  may  possess  tiuf- 
fident  for  the  purpose. 

Bees  constituting  a  family  in  February,  ...  3000 

Spring  bred  bees,  -  .  .  .  .         17000 

Summer  and  autumn  do,  -  -  -  -  6000 


26000 
Removed  by  death  between  February  and  December,        -        29000 


Thus  bringing  the  family  down  to  the  February  number,  3000 

Thus  far  I  was  conducted  by  theory  :  a  theory  which  I  propound- 
ed to  my  apiarian  friends  several  years  ago,  and  which  they  all  re- 
garded as  being  invulnerable  :  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity 
of  confirming  its  genera/ correctness  by  the  result  of  an  experiment, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  will  now  detail. 

On  the  13th  of  June  1835,  I  introduced  a  prime  swarm  to  my 
mirror-hive^  the  early  proceedings  of  which  bore  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  those  which  occurred  to  Mr  Dunbar,  as  reported  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  that  I  need  not  detail  them  here. 
On  the  first  of  July,  when  the  queen  was  in  the  midst  of  her  laying 
of  drone-eggSj  and  when  the  hive  was  well  stored  with  honey,  eggs 
and  brood  in  all  stages,  I  removed  her  majesty  from  the  fiimily. 
Though  I  watched  assiduously  from  early  mom  till  late  at  night, 
for  several  days,  no  agitation  was  perceptible.  Still  I  concluded 
that  the  bees  were  aware  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  as  on  the 
second  day  I  perceived  the  foundation  of  four  royal  cells,  which  were 
closely  attended  to  by  the  workers.  The  general  business  of  the 
£unily  went  on  with  as  much  alacrity  as  usual,  pollen  was  duly  car- 
ried in,  honey-cells  were  stored  and  sealed  over,  brood  cells  cleared 
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out  and  replenished  with  honey^  and,  in  short,  not  the  sUghtest  evi- 
dence was  afforded  of  the  absence  of  the  queen.     The  usual  period 
for  enlarging  and  sealing  up  the  royal  cells  passed  away,  but  they 
never  proceeded  beyond  the  state  of  acorn  cups.     There  was,  how- 
ever, no  remission  in  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  workers. 
In  a  few  days  the  young  workers  began  to  issue  from  their  cells, 
and  on  the  13th  of  July,   I  perceived  the  first  issue  of   drones. 
From  this  period  both  were  to  be  seen  emerging  daily ;  the   latter 
continued  to  come  forth  till  the  25th.     This  state  of  affairs   some- 
what perplexed  me,  and,  as  was  natural,  gave  birth  to  theorizing. 
Some  might  have  said  it  was  a  case  of  instinct  at  fault :  to  me  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  instance  of  one  instinct  overpowering  another.      ( 
have  stated,  that  on  the  second  day  of  the  queen's  removal,  I  per- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  royal  cells ;  I  question  much  whether  i£,  at 
that  time,  I  had  more  narrowly  inspected  the  combs,  I  might  not 
have  seen  the  acorn-cups  when  I  removed  her :  if  so,  I  should  re- 
gard this  as  the  cause  of  failure,  for  in  case  of  their  being  found 
during  her  majesty's  occupancy  of  the  hive,  the  bees  would  natural- 
ly expect  her  to  make  the  usual  deposits  in  them,  and  the  constant 
attention  which  they  paid  to  these  cells,  by  incessantly  popping  in 
their  heads,  gives  countenance  to  the  opinion.     That  such  was  the 
expectation  of  the  bees,  receives  still  farther  countenance  from  the 
situation  of  these  royal  cradles ;  they  were  constructed  upon  the 
edges  of  the  combs,  as  I  believe  the  natural  cradles  of  royalty  alw^s 
are ;  not  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  worker-cells,  as  is  the 
case  when  artificial  cradles  are  constructed.     Admitting  this  to  be 
a  sound  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem  not  improbable,  consider- 
ing the  populousness  of  the  stock,  and  the  warmth  of  the  weather, 
that,  had  I  removed  the  queen  a  day  or  two  earlier  or  a  day  later,  one 
or  more  royal  cradles  would  have  been  perfected ;  as  in  the  first  case 
there  would  most  likely  have  been  a  formation  of  artificial  ones, 
and  a  consequent  raising  of  arti^cial  queens ;  in  the  latter  case  there 
might  have  been  a  tenanting  of  the  natural  cells  of  royalty,  and  a 
maturation  of  natural  queens.     In  both  these  respects  I  was  dis- 
appointed ;  no  queen  was  raised,  and  yet,  though  no  substitute  ibr 
the  old  one  was  presented  to  the  family,  there  was  no  abatement 
of  their  watchfulness,  nor  any  relaxation  of  their  diligence. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  family  of  bees  ^vas  placed, 
appeared  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  age 
to  which  the  life  of  the  working-bee  as  well  as  that  of  the  drone 
niight  extend.  I  knew  that  all  the  young  workers  were  hatched 
within  three  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  queen,  and  all  the  drones 
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within  twenty-four  days  of  tbat  time.  I  carefully  watched  the  pro* 
eeedings  of  the  ^sonily  during  the  remainder  of  the  year^  but  till  the 
dose  of  autumn  nothing  different  was  noticeable  in  their  proceed* 
ings  frran  what  would  have  taken  plaoe^  if  the  queen  had  been  with 
them,  e-xcepdng  that  there  was  no  massacre  of  the  drones,  nor  any 
depoeition  of  fresh  ova ;  both  the  store  and  the  brood-ccUs  were 
richly  furnished  with  honey.  The  hive  was  situated  in  an  upper  apart- 
ment of  my  dwelling-house,  well  protected  from  cold,<^the  quick- 
sQyer  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  hung  near  them,  seldom 
ranging  below  45"^  and  never  lower  than  43^.  The  drones  began 
to  decline  in  number  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  November  not  a  single  drone  remained.  Soon  after  their  ex- 
tinction there  was  a  gradual  but  manifest  diminution  of  the  working- 
bees.  They  continued  decreasing  till  the  30th  of  December,  when 
only  thirteen  remained  alive  :  these  were  quite  active  on  the  morn- 
ii^  of  that  day,  but  before  night  two  of  them  had  expired  ;  the  other 
three,  when  I  retired  to  rest  about  eleven  o'clock,  were  moving  brisk- 
ly about  upon  the  comb,  but  when  I  rose  next  morning  (Slst)  they 
also  had  closed  their  career.  Apprehending  when  the  family  be- 
came very  much  reduced,  that  so  small  a  number  of  bees  would  be 
unable  to  maintain  a  due  degree  of  heat,  I  not  only  surrounded  the 
hive  with  a  thick  coating  of  wool,  but  kept  a  fire  in  the  apartment 
night  and  day,  which  preserved  a  regular  temperature  of  between 
50^  and  60°  Fahrenheit. 

From  this  detail  it  will,  I  think,  appear  pretty  evident,  that  the 
average  life  of  the  drone  is  about  four  months,  whilst  that  of  the 
working-bee  is  extended  to  about  six  months.  It  will  also  appear 
that  their  lives  are  cut  off  rather  suddenly, 

"  The  race  and  realm,  from  age  to  age  remain. 
Time  still  renewing  with  new  links  the  chain." 

On  the  extinction  of  the  family  I  took  from  the  hive  nearly  twelve 
pounds  of  fine  liquid  honey. 

The  result  of  this  experiment,  as  respects  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing bee's  life,  fully  confirms,  so  far  as  a  single  experiment  can  do, 
the  opinion  which  I  had  previously  formed,  and  it  receives  additional 
strength  from  another  that  was  instituted  by  Reaumur.  He  marked 
500  bees  in  April  with  red  varnish,  and  saw  them  alive  a  month  af- 
terwards ;  but  in  the  succeeding  November  not  one  of  them  could  be 
distinguished.  This  circumstance,  standing  alone,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  conclusive ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  red  varnish  might  have 
peeled  off,  prior  to  his  last  observation,  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
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possible  that  none  of  the  marked  bees  might  have  been  spring  bred  ; 
but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  facts  detailed  as  having  been  no* 
ticed  by  myself,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  theory  which  precedes 
them,  I  think  it  may  be  received  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
opinion  that  the  working  bee's  life  is  much  shorter  than  has  usually 
been  supposed,  as  it  seems  highly  probable  that  at  least  tome  oi  the 
bees  marked  by  Reaumur,  if  not  all,  were  the  produce  of  the  spring 
laying,  and  whether  or  not  the  varnish  and  the  bees  had  disappear- 
ed together,  no  doubt  he  observed  in  November  a  very  manifest  di- 
minution in  the  populousness  of  the  family. 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  should  advert  to  the  longevity  of  the 
queen-bee,  and  upon  this  point  the  evidence  which  we  possess  is  suf- 
ficiently ample  to  justify  a  decisive  statement.  The  experiments 
of  Huber,  Delia  Rocca,  Dunbar,  and  Golding,  have  clearly  proved 
that  her  majesty  sees  many  generations  pass  away  before  she  quits 
the  stage  herself.  Huber,  though  he  only  speaks  positively  of  her 
life's  being  extended  to  two  years,  was  of  opinion,  I  believe,  that 
it  might  reach  to  four  or  fivQ ;  and  the  three  latter  naturalists,  by 
marking  their  queens,  have  traced  them  from  hive  to  hive,  through 
a  period  of  nearly  Jour  years ;  a  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  which, 
while  it  justifies  the  opinion  of  Huber,  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  diligent  and  accurate  observation  of  Delia  Rocca,  Dunbar,  and 
Golding.  Delia  Rocca's  queen  had  accidentally  lost  a  leg  in  being 
hived,  the  others  were  distinguishable  by  having  had  one  of  their 
antennse  clipped,  neither  of  which  bereavements  prevented  the  ful- 
filment of  every  royal  function. 


VII. — On  the  Gefius  Paradozomis.     By  J.  Gould,  F.  L.  S.,  &c. 

Centbal  Asia,  with  its  varied  regions,  constitutes  a  country, 
perhaps  second  to  none  for  the  novelties  it  continues  to  unfold  to 
the  contemplations  of  the  inquiring  naturalist ;  the  great  elevation 
of  its  mountains  afford  a  temperature  reduced  to  that  of  the  arctic 
regions,  while  from  its  comparative  southern  latitude,  its  plains 
possess  all  the  features  of  the  torrid  zone.  Between  these  extremes 
it  may  be  said  to  represent  every  variety  of  temperature.  In  the 
rich  valleys  of  various  altitudes,  coated  with  the  finest  alluvial  soil, 
and  constantly  irrigated  by  streams  from  the  surrounding  hills,  such 
a  mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation  is  produced  as  can  be  only  imagined 
by  those  who  have  visited  this  highly  favoured  country. 

The  most  important  inference  that  has  been  drawn  from  our  knoW' 
ledge  of  this  fine  portion  of  the  world,  is,  that  temperature  rather 
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than  latitude  chiefly  influences  the  natural  productions  of  any  given 
climate ;  and  this  fact  has  been  so  completely  verified  by  the  ob- 
servations of  various  scientific  travellers,  that  I  need  not  here  in- 
sist upon  it.  With  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact,  the  discovery  of 
birds  within  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  Himalaya  re- 
sembling in  form  those  of  very  different  latitudes,  but  of  similar 
temperature,  will  not  excite  much  surprise.  Indeed  it  is  in  regions 
so  vast  and  little  explored  as  the  country  of  the  Himalaya,  Nepal, 
&c.,  that  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  new  modifications  of  forms, 
which  lead  us  to  wonder  at  the  exhaustless  variety  of  nature.  The 
curious  bird  whose  characters  are  now  given,  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular and  novel  form  which  has  come  under  my  notice  for  some 
years.  I  have  to  regret  that  no  information  with  regard  to  its  ha- 
bits and  natural  economy  have  reached  me.  I  have  only  as  yet 
obtained  a  single  specimen,  and  its  affinities  are  so  obscure,  that  I 
have  not  been  able,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  to  assign  its 
place  in  the  natur$il  system.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
describing  its  character,  and  leaving  it  to  the  scientific  readers  of 
'*  The  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,"  to  draw  their  own  infe- 
rences. 

Genus  Paradoxornis,  Gould. 


Gen.  Char Bill  of  greater  depth  than  length,  the  upper  man- 
dible strongly  compressed,  with  a  sharp  and  boldly  arched  culmen, 
bending  to  a  point,  and  without  a  notch,  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
upper  mandible  deeply  incurved  towards  the  tip,  and  produced  at 
the  base ;  nostrils  small  and  round,  situated  outside  the  horn  of  the 
mandible  ;  under  mandible  broad  at  its  base,  stout,  and  indented  so 
as  to  fit  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible ;  just  before  and  beneath 
the  eye,  spring  several  strong  bristles ;  the  same  occur,  but  are  more 
feeble,  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  wings  short  and  rounded. 
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fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  feathers  nearly^  equal,  and  longest ;  tail 
derately  long  and  graduated ;  feet  large,  under  parts  broad  and  adapt- 
ed for  grasping ;  toes  large,  hind  toe  greatly  produced  ;  {damage 
full  and  loose. 

Paradoxornis  Jlavirosiris. 

Specific  Chab. — Bill  rich  orange^yellow ;  crown  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  rich  rufous  brown ;  the  whole  of  the  upper 
surface,  wings  and  tail,  sandy-brown ;  face  and  throat  white,  mot- 
tled with  black ;  part  of  the  ear-coverts  jet  black ;  upper  part  of  the 
chest  grayish- white  clouded  with  black  ;  under  surface  pale  sandj- 
brown ;  tarsi  and  feet  bluish. 

Total  length,  8  inches ;  wings,  3^  ;  tail,  14^  ;  tarsi,  J  ^ ;  hind 
toe,  ^.     Habitat,  NepaL     In  the  collection  of  Mr  Gould. 


VIII The  Natural  History  of  British  Zoophytes.     By  Gxobgb 

Johnston,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh. 

I — History  of  Zoophttolooy. 

The  natural  productions  about  to  occupy  our  attention,  have  been 
denominated  Zoophytes  because,  according  to  some,  they  partake  of 
the  nature  both  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  connect  the  two  king- 
doms of  organized  matter ;  or  because,  as  others  define  the  term, 
having  the  outward  semblance  of  sea-plants,  they  are  yet  in  reality 
the  formations  of  little  animals  or  polypes  that  nestle  in  the  cells  or 
tubes  of  the  zoophyte,  to  which  they  are  organically  and  indisso- 
lubly  connected. 

Little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  first  discoveries 
were  made  on  which  these  opinions  are  founded.  Previously  to  that 
time  zoophytes  were  considered  the  undoubted  subjects  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  naturalists  being  obviously  led  to  this  allocation  of 
them  by  their  arborescent  appearances,  in  which  it  were  vain  to  trace 
any  likeness  to  any  common  animal  forms  ,*  and  by  their  permanent 
fixedness  to  the  objects  ^m  which  they  grow,  for  zoophytes  are  at- 
tached by  means  of  a  disk  or  tubular  fibres  much  in  the  same  way 
that  marine  plants  are,  while  the  capability  of  moving  at  will  from 
place  to  place  was  deemed  to  be  the  principal  character  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  animated  beings.  The  zoologist 
claimed  none  of  them,  if  we  except  the  Actiniae  or  animal- flowers, 
for  his  province  and  study,  but  left  them  vnthout  dispute  to  botani- 
cal writers  ;  and  if  any  of  these,  in  reference  to  a  very  few  zoophytes 
of  the  least  arborescent  character,  hazarded  a  whispered  conjecture 
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that  they  were  wrongly  classed,  it  died  away  in  the  utterance,  and 
raised  no  echo  to  further  inquiry.  The  only  opposition  to  the  bo- 
tanical theory  came  from  the  mineralogists,  who  some  of  them  ques- 
tioned the  vegetability  of  such  of  these  productions  as  were  of  a 
hard  and  stony  nature,  contending  they  were  rather  rocks  or  stones 
ibrmedby  the  sediment  and  agglutination  of  a  submarine  general  com- 
post of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials,  moulded  into  the  figures 
of  trees  and  mosses  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  by  crystallization, 
by  the  incrustation  of  real  fuci,  or  by  some  imagined  vegetative 
power  in  brute  matter.  But  although  not  more — perhaps  less 
repugnant  to  the  outward  sense  than  the  opposite  hypothesis,  yet 
the  mineral  theory  seems  at  no  time  to  have  obtained  very  general 
£AvoQr  or  credit ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  works  of 
Tonmeibrt  and  Ray,  the  leading  naturalists  of  the  age  immediately 
antecedent  to  the  discoveries  which  led  to  the  modern  doctrines,  the 
zoophytes,  whether  calcareous  and  hard,  or  homy  and  flexible,  were 
arranged  and  described  among  sea-weeds  and  mosses  without  any 
misgivings  concerning  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 

Ferrante  Imperato,  an  apothecary  in  Naples,  was  the  first  natu- 
ralist, according  to  M.  De  Blainville,  distinctly  to  publish,  as  the 
resnlt  of  his  proper  observations,  the  animality  of  corals  and  madre- 
pores ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  descriptions  of  the 
species  which  fell  under  lus  notice  with  illustrative  figures  of  con- 
siderable accuracy.  His  work,  of  which  Pe  Blainvjlle  speaks  high- 
ly as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  zoophytology,*  was 
printed  at  Naples  in  1599 ;  but  although  reprinted  some  years  af- 
terwards (1672),  it,  and  the  knowledge  it  contained,  sunk  into  such 
complete  oblivion^  that  when  Peyssonnel,  in  the  year  17^7^  commu- 
nicated the  same  discovery  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  it 
was  received  by  the  members  of  that  learned  body  in  a  manner  which 
is  snificient  to  convince  us  that  it  was  entirely  4iew  to  them,  and  ex- 
posed the  author  to  the  obloquy  and  censure  which  are  the  usual 
portions  of  an  original  discoverer. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  publication  of  Peyssonnel's  discovery, 
those  who  maintained  that  the  stony  zoophytes  were  plants  had  re- 

*  Lamouroux  on  the  contrary  places  Imperato  on  the  same  level  with  Ges- 
ner,  Boccone,  and  Shaw — none  of  whom  had  any  distinct  notion  of  the  animali- 
ty of  any  zoophytes,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  almost  all  of 
diem.  "  Les  observations  de  ces  hommes  celebres,  au  lieu  d'eclairer  les  natura^ 
listes  sur  cette  branche  Interessante  de  la  science,  embrouillaient  encore  plus 
son  etude.** — Lam.  Cor.  Flex.  Introd.  p.  xiv.  The  opinions  of  Rumphius  seem 
to  have  been  as  explicitly  stated  as  those  of  Imperato,  but  they  effected  nothing. — 
Pall.  Blench.  14,  and  275. 

NO.  I.  E 
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ceived  a  strong  corroboration  of  their  opinion  from  the  researches  of 
Count  Marsigli^  who^  having  detected  the  existence  of  polypes  in  co- 
ral and  madrepore^  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  fashionable  theory^ 
described  them  as  being  literally  their  blossoms  or  flowers.*    Peys- 
sonnel,  therefore,  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar  based  on  appearances  which  spoke  direct  to  the  outward 
sense,  but  against  the  actual  observations  of  a  naturalist  of  acknow- 
ledged merit ;  and  the  observations  of  Peyssonnel,  although  nume- 
rous and  unequivocal,  were  yet  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  was 
fanciful  or  erroneous,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  his  opinion  was  re- 
ceived with  coldness  and  suspicion.   Reaumur,  to  whom  Peyssonnel's 
communication  was  intrusted,  even  concealed  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor when  he  laid  it  before  the  Academy,  with  the  benevolent  in- 
tention doubtless  of  shielding  him  from  the  scorn  and  ridicule  that 
might  possibly  be  the  lot  of  one  who  had  ventured  to  contradict  the 
observations  of  an  Italian  Count,  and  to  oppose  the  established  be- 
lief ;t  and  he  immediately  afterwards  read^  before  the  same  aca- 
demicians, an  essay  of  his  own,  in  which  he  opposed  the  theory  of 
Peyssonnel  with  numerous  objections,  and  attempted  to  explain  the 
growth  of  coral  in  accordance  to  the  admitted  principles  of  v^e- 
table  physiology.J 

The  memoir  in  which  Peyssonnel  originally  proposed  his  doctrine 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  published :  the  only  account  I  have 
seen  of  it  is  contained  in  the  essay  of  Reaumur  just  alluded  to.  He 
maintained  that  what  Marsigli  had  described  as  the  blossoms  of  co- 
ral, were  true  animals  or  insects  analc^us  to  the  Actinise  or  sea- 
anemones  ;  that  the  coral  was  secreted  in  a  fluid  form  by  the  inha- 
bitant Actinifie,  and  became  afterwards  fixed,  hard,  and  changed  into 
stone ;  and  that  all  other  stony  sea-plants,  and  even  sponges,  are 

^  "  Ce  fiit  une  d^coiwerte  qui  fit  grand  bruit  dans  le  monde  naturaliste,  que 
celle  des  fleurs  du  coiail.**  Reaumur — Marsigli's  work  was  published  in  1711. 
His  name  is  sometimes  written  MarsiUi — For  an  account  of  his  works  see  Hal- 
ler.  Bib.  Bot  i.  630. 

f  '*  L'estime  que  j'ai  pour  M.  Peyssonnel  me  fit  mdme  6viter  de  la  nommer 
pourrauteur  d'un  sentiment  quine  pouvoitmanquer  de  par6itretrop  hasarde." — 
Reaumur. 

f  Observations  sur  la  formation  du  corail,  et  des  autres  productions  appellees 
Plantes  pieireuses.  Par  M.  de  Reaumur. — "  n  prend  pour  une  Plante  Tecorce 
grossiere  et  sensible  du  corail,  tres-distincte  de  ce  que  nous  appellons  corail,  e( 
deplus  une  autre  ecorce  beaucoup  plus  fine,  et  que  les  yeuxne  distinguent  point 
de  la  vraye  substance  coralline  qu'elle  revdt ;  et  tout  le  reste  du  corail,  presque 
toute  la  substance  coralline  n'est  qu'une  pierre  sans  organisation.*' — HisL  de 
TAcad.  Roy.  des  Sc.  1727.  p.  dl.  and  more  particularly  his  own  memoir  in  the 
same  vol.  p.  380 
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the  work  of  different  insects,  particular  to  each  species  of  these  ma* 
line  bodies,  which  labour  uniformly  according  to  their  nature,  and 
as  the  Supreme  Being  has  ordered  and  determined.  Reaumur  re- 
marks, that  these  opinions  were  not  entirely  the  offspring  of  fancy  : 
it  -would' have  been  more  candid  and  just  had  he  said  they  were 
simply  the  convictions  of  a  practical  naturalist,  who  had  long  and 
patiently  studied  the  productions  in  question,  in  their  native  sites 
on  the  coasts  of  France  and  of  Barbary.  Peyssonnel  had  seen  the 
polypes  of  coral  and  of  the  madrepores ;  he  recognized  their  re- 
semblance to  the  naked  animal  flowers ;  he  had  witnessed  their  mo- 
tions,— ^the  extension  of  their  tentacula,  and  the  contraction  and 
opening  of  the  oral  aperture ;  he  ascertained  that,  unlike  flowers, 
they  were  to  be  found  the  same  at  all  seasons ;  that  their  corruption 
exhaled  the  odour;  their  chemical  analysis  discovered  the  consti- 
tuent principles  of  animal  matters ;  and  that  the  stony  part  of  them 
exhibited  no  trace  of  vegetable  organization  :  and  opinions  deduced 
from  such  data,  abstracting  his  analc^cal  reasoning  of  no  value  and 
little  applicability,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  attracted  at 
least  some  attention  had  his  opponent  been  less  influential,  or  his 
own  reputation  and  rank  somewhat  greater.  * 

The  name  and  doctrine  of  Peyssonnel  lay  in  this  manner  unknown 
and  neglected,  until  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Ab.  Trembley, 
in  1741  >  on  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  fresh- water  polypes,  t 
and  more  especially  his  discovery  of  the  Plumatella,  itself  a  plant- 
like animal  production,  while  they  extorted  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  every  one  engaged  in  the  study  of  natural  science,  were 
the  means  of  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  Reaumur  the  views  of 
Peyssonnel ;  and  he  now  became  forward  in  promoting  such  inqui- 
ries as  seemed  likely  to  confirm  and  extend  them.     He  himself  ap- 

*  PeysBonnel  is  known  solely  by  this  discovery.  ^  M.  Peyssonnel,  disposed 
'  fiom  his  youth  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  after  having  qualified  himself  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  that  science, 
to  winch  his  inclinations  so  strongly  prompted  him,  and  being  a  native  of,  and 
reading  at  Marseilles,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  curiosities  of  the 
sea,  which  the  fishermen,  more  especially  those  who  search  for  coral,  furnished 
him  with." — PhiL  Trans.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Physician-Botanist 
to  "  His  Most  Christian  Majesty"  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  prosecuting  his  researches  .on  the  coasts  of  Barbary.*  He  is  the 
author  of  two  or  three  communications  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  *<  An  account  of  a  visitation  of  the  Leprous  persons  in  the  isle  of 
Guadalupe'*  in  the  voliune  for  the  year  1757. 

f  hi  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1742,  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  dis- 
covery. 
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pears  to  have  repeated  the  experiments  of  Trembley,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  of  the  Plumatella  ;  and,  as  he 
remarks,  since  the  number  of  species  of  animals  which  are  corered 
by  the  waters  of  the  sea  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fresh  waters, 
so  it  seemed  natural  to  presame  that  not  only.would  polypes  be 
found  in  the  ocean,  but  in  greater  numbers  and  variety  than  in 
ponds,  rivers  or  rivulets.     To  ascertain  the  validity  of  this  conjec- 
ture, and  to  settle  if  possible  the  discrepancy  between  the  observa- 
tions of  Marsigli  and  Peyssonnel,  his  friends  Bernard  de  Jussieu 
and  Guettard  *  proceeded,  in  the  autumns  of  1741  and  1742,  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coasts  of  France  with  the  view  of  examining  their 
zoophytical  productions ;  and  both  were  soon  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  animal  theory.   Bernard  de  Jussieu  in  particular  shewed  that 
it  was  equally  applicable  to  many  zoophytes  which  Peyssonnel  had 
not  examined,  and  whose  animality  had  not  yet  been  suspected,  vi& 
the  flexible  and  delicate  Sertularioe,  the  Flustra,  and  the  Alcyonium 
or  Lobularia,  the  latter  of  which  seems  to  have  excited  much  asto- 
nishment by  the  protrusion  of  its  thousands  of  polypes  of  a  sixe 
large  enough  to  be  seen  and  examined  at  ease  with  the  naked  eye.t 
The  memoir  which  Jussieu  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris  is  short,  but  characterized  by  great  distinctness  and  pre- 
cision in  the  detail  of  his  observations,  and  illustrated  with  excellent 
figures ; — his  aim  being  evidently  not  to  entrap  our  blind  assent  by 
a  declamatory  display  of  the  new  wonders  opened  up  in  science,  but 
to  prove  his  conclusion  to  be  the  true  one  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
sobriety.   He  limits  his  descriptions  and  remarks  to  four  species,  viz. 
Lobularia  digitata,  Tubularia  indivisa,  Flustra  foliacea,  and  Celle- 
pora  pumicosa,  which  seem  to  have  been  selected  as  examples  of  the 
more  remarkable  tribes,  for  it  is  evident  he  had  examined  many 
more,  but  his  observations  on  them  were  reserved  for  another  me- 
moir which,  I  believe,  was  never  written. J — Reaumur^s  advocacy  of 

*  Lamouroux  speaks  highly  of  the  labours  of  this  naturalist,  whose  attention 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  fossil  polypidoms  and  to  sponges. — CoraU. 
Flex,  hitrod.  p.  xvii.     See  also  Hall.  Bib.  Bot  ii.  841. 

f  Examen  de  quelques  productions  marines  qui  ont  ete  mises  au  nombre  des 
Plantes,  et  qui  sont  Pouvrage  d^une  sorte  d'Insectes  de  mer.  P&r.  M.  Bernard 
de  Jussieu.    14th  Nov.  1742.    PubUshed  in  1745 See  Hall.  Bib.  Bot.  iL  281. 

I  That  Jussieu  had  ascertained  the  animality  of  the  Sertulariadee  is,  I  tiiink, 
indisputable  fiom  the  following  passage.  **  U  6*en  presentoit  ensuite  quaatite 
de  celles  qu*on  appelle  CoiaUines,  les  unespierreuses  dans  lesqueUes  je  ne  re- 
marquai  rien,  et  les  autres  dont  les  tiges  et  les  branches,  et  ce  qui  passoit  pour 
feuiUes,  etoient  d*une  apparence  roembraneuse,  dans  lesquelles  je  decouviis  que 
ee  qu'on  y  prenoit  pour  feuilles  disposes  altemativement,  ou  dans  un  sens 
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die  new  doctrine  was  in  a  more  popular  style^  but  not  the  less 
exoeUent:  he  gave  a  short  exposition  of  the  ascertained  facts, — 
reviewed  with  the  clearness  of  an  eye-witness  the  discoveries  of 
Tremblej, — pointed  out  their  relations  to  the  experiments  of  Jus* 
sieu  and  6uettard>  and  how  they  mutually  lent  and  borrowed  strength^ 
— ^palliated  and  explained  away  his  former  opposition  to  Peyssonnel, 
— and  declared  his  complete  &ith  in  the  animality  of  Zoophytes, 
and  his  conviction  that  a  numerous  list  of  productions  hitherto  un- 
examined would  be  found  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  '^  All  that  we 
have  said/'  he  thus  concludes,  ^'  of  the  polypes  of  the  sea,  is  merely 
a  sort  of  advertisement  which,  however,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
effect  which  we  promise  ourselves  from  it :  it  will  direct  undoubted- 
ly the  cariosity  of  naturalists  who  reside  by  the  sea  to  insects 
80  worthy  of  being  better  known.  They  will  seek  out  the  different 
species ;  they  will  delight  to  describe  to  us  the  varieties  presented 
io  their  forms  never  but  remarkable ;  they  will  study  the  figure 
and  disposition  of  the  cells  of  the  various  species,  their  manner  of 
growth  and  reproduction  and  wherewithal  they  are  nourished; 
they  will  in  short  place  in  a  clear  light  every  thing  that  has  refe- 
rence to  the  different  polypidoms  and  their  formation,  so  that  a  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  so  interesting,  so  new,  and  as  yet  only 
sketched  in  outline,  may  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  it  merits  to  be/'* 
The  appeal,  eloquent  as  it  was  and  from  one  having  great  influ- 
ence, was  however  made  in  vain ;  for  whether  from  the  inveteracy 

oppose,  n'etoit  autre  chose  que  de  petits  tuyaux  contenant  chacun  un  petit 
ioaecte.*' — Mem.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  des  Sc  an.  1742,  p.  292. — Reaumur  is  still 
more  explidt. :  "  Apres  avoir  observ6  dans  I'eau  meme  de  la  mer  plusieurs  es- 
p^oes  de  ces  productions  si  bien  conform^es  a  la  mani^re  des  plantes,  il  vit  sortir 
des  bouts  de  toutes  leurs  branches  et  de  tous  leurs  noeuds,  ou  de  toutes  leuts 
articulations,  de  petits  animaox  qui,  comroe  les  polypes  a  paneche  d*eau  douce, 
•e  donooient  tant6t  plus,  tantdt  moius  de  mouvement,  qui  comme  ceux-d  s'o- 
paiMMusMnent  en  certains  temps,  et  qui  dans  d'autres  rentroient  eo  entier  dans 
kur  petite  cellule,  hors  d^  laquelle  leur  partie  post4iieure  ne  se  trouvoit  jamais. 
Enfin,  il  (B.  de  Jusaieu)  reconnut  que  plusieurs  esp^ces  de  ces  corps,  dont 
chacun  avoit  Text^rieur  d'lme  tr^s-belle  plante,  n*etoient  que  des  assemblages 
d'un  nombre  prodigieux  de  cellules  de  polypes ;  en  un  mot,  que  plusieurs  de  ces 
pToducdons  de  hi  mer,  que  tous  les  botanistes  que  les  ont  decrites  ont  prises 
pour  des  plantes,  et  ont  fait  repr6senter  comme  telles  avec  comphiisance,  n'4to> 
ientquedes  polypiers."— Prefiwe,  voL  vi.  p.  71,  72.  See  also  Amoenitates  Aca- 
demice,  VoL  i.  p.  185,  for  an  enumeration  of  the  species  of  Sertularia,  &c., 
which  Jusaieu  had  examined,  and  considered  to  be  animal  productions.  His  ac- 
count, however,  of  the  animal  of  the  Sertularia;  is  altogether  erroneous. 

•  Merooires  pour  servir  k,  V  histoire  des  Insectes,  Tome  sixieme,  Paris,  1742. 
Quarto.  Preface  from  p.  68  to  p.  80. 
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of  habit  and  our  fondness  of  opinions  long  cherished,  or  from  the 
fewness  of  the  published  observations  whence  the  general  conclu- 
sion was  drawn,  it  seems  certain  that  the  new  doctrines  were  every- 
where received  with  doubts  and  suspicion,  and  beyond  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  the  Parisian  academy,  excited  apparently  so  little 
interest,  that  no  one  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  practical  examina- 
tion of  them.  Donati  indeed  shortly  after  gave  a  minute  and  ac- 
curate description  of  the  coral  and  its  polypes,  and  a  somewhat  less 
detailed  one  of  the  madrepores,  but  his  phraseology  being  botanical 
and  his  opinions  unformed,  •  his  researches  were  of  little  immediate 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  zoologists,  and  perhaps  rather  tended  to 
support  the  erroneous  hypothesis  which  they  were  combating. f 

Peyssonnel  was  still  living,  and  it  was  impossible  that  this  discus- 
sion should  not  interest  him.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  1751, 
he  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  MSS.  treatise  on 
coral  and  other  marine  productions,:^  of  which  Dr  Watson  has  given 
a  review  in  the  47th  volume  of  its  Transactions,  published  in  1753. 
The  treatise  was  sent  to  the  English  society,  because  "  that  in  France 
some  lovers  of  natural  history  do  attribute  and  even  appropriate  to 
themselves  his  labours  and  his  discoveries,  of  which  they  have  had 
the  communication ;" — a  charge  probably  directed  against  Reau- 
mur, but  which  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  man,  so  far  as  appears, 
did  not  warrant.  The  treatise  contains  upwards  of  400  quarto  pages, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of  above  thirty  years,  but  we 

*  Shortly  after  this,  however,  he  made  other  observations  which  convinced 
him  of  the  animality  of  coral.  He  says — '*  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  coral  is 
nothing  else  than  areal  animal,  wtiich  has  a  very  great  number  of  heads.  I  consider 
the  polypes  of  coral  as  the  heads  of  the  animal.  This  animal  has  a  bone  nuni> 
fied  in  the  shape  of  a  shrub.  This  bone  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  flesh,  which 
is  the  flesh  of  the  animal.  My  observations  have  discovered  to  me  several  ana- 
logics  between  the  animals  of  kinds  approaching  to  this.  There  are,  for  in. 
stance,  Keratophyta,  which  do  not  difier  from  coral,  except  in  the  bone,  or  part 
that  forms  the  prop  of  the  animaL  hi  the  coral  it  is  testaceous,  and  in  the 
Keratophyta  it  is  homy."— PhiL  Trans.  (1757)  abridg.  zi.  p.  83. 

f  New  Discoveries  relating  to  the  History  of  Coral,  by  Dr  Vitaliano  DonatL 
Transbited  from  the  French,  by  Tho.  Stack,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  (Feb.  7.  1750.)— 
Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  xlvii.  p.  95.  Haller  characterizes  the  original  as  '<  nobile  opus, 
ex  proprio  labore  natum.** — Bib.  Bot  ii.  400. 

\  Trait^  du  corail,  oontenant  les  nouvelles  decouvertes,  qu*on  a  fait  sur  le 
coniil,  les  pores,  madrepores,  schams,  litophitons,  eponges,  et  autres  corps  et 
productions,  que  la  mer  foumit,  pour  servir  a  Phistoire  naturelle  de  la  mer. 
By  the  Sieur  de  Peyssonnel,  M.  D.  Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Puis,  of  that  of  Montpelier,  and  of  that  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Marseil. 
les.     This  treatise  was  never  published. 
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find  in  it  no  facts  in  support  of  his  theory  additional  to  those  abready 
mentioned,  for  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  occapied  with  many  de- 
tails on  the  medical  uses  and  other  applications  of  coral  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  question  at  issue.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  excit- 
ed considerable  attention  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
but  Peyssonnel's  endeayours  were  doomed  ever  to  be  unfortunate, 
for  whatever  favour  his  theory  was  likely  to  receive  here  was  nipt 
in  the  bud  by  the  opposition  of  Dr  Parsons,  a  naturalist  of  consider- 
able eminence,  and  an  active  member  of  the  society.  The  analysis 
of  Peyssonnel's  treatise  was  read  in  May  17^2,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  Dr  Parsons  read  his  answer,*  which  savours  much  of  the 
snperdlioos  dogmatism  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  He  does  uot  pre- 
tend that  he  had  tested  the  doctrine  of  Peyssonnel  by  auy  experi- 
ments or  observations,  nor  does  he  question  his  veracity,  but  he 
chose  to  consider  the  animals  observed  by  Peyssonnel  in  the  coral 
and  madrepores  as  merely  accidental  settlers  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  growth,  there  being  no  ^^  seeming  power,  proportion, 
and  stability"  in  the  polypes  to  render  them  capable  of  performing 
such  works  as  they  were  thought  to  have  done.  "  And  indeed  it 
would  seem  to  me,"  says  the  learned  Doctor,  "  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  that  so  fine  an  arrangement  of  parts,  such  masses 
as  these  bodies  consist  of,  and  such  regular  ramifications  in  some, 
and  such  -well-contrived  organs  to  serve  for  vegetation  in  others, 
should  be  the  operations  of  little,  poor,  helpless,  jelly-like  animals, 
rather  than  the  work  of  more  sure  vegetation,  which  carries  on  the 
growth  of  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  with  the  same  natural  ease 
and  influence,  as  the  minutest  plant." 

But  the  progress  of  truth,  although  it  may  be  delayed  by  opposi- 
tion, cannot  be  permanently  arrested.  The  converts  to  the  new 
doctrines  were  indeed  few,  but  much  had  been  done  to  facilitate  their 
future  reception,  for  the  slumber  of  prejudice  had  been  broken,  the 
hold  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  the  afifections  had  been  loosened,  and 
men  no  longer  startled  into  scepticism  when  they  heard  of  ani- 
mals that  in  their  productions  mimicked  the  most  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate vegetable  forms.f     The  mind  of  naturalists  was  thus  in  some 

•  A  Letter  from  James  Parsons,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Birch,  Seer. 
R.  S.  concerning  *the  Formation  of  Corals,  Corallines,  &c.  For  an  account  of 
Dr  Pbr8ons*8  writings  see  Hall.  Bib.  Bot  ii.  340 ;  and  there  is  a  short  biogra- 
phical notice  of  him  in  Phil.  Trans,  abridg.  viii.  692. 

f  "  For  it  is  not  because  an  opinion  is  true,  that  others  will  therefore  adopt  it. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  congruous  with  our  other  impressions,  and  admit 
of  being  dovetaUed  into  them,  or  it  will  be  rejected ;  for  it  is  judged  of  by  its 
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measure  prepared  for  the  change  on  the  very  eye  of  being  effected  by 
the  labours  and  assidaity  of  a  member  of  that  yery  society  whidi 
had  lately  listened,  with  apparent  approbation,  to  the  reveries  of  Dr 
Parsons. 

John  Ellis — ^the  name  of  the  individual  alluded  to — ^was  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  who  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, in  which  he  attained  so  considerable  knowledge  as  to  gain  easy 
access  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  acquaintance  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  attached  himself  more  particularly  to  the  economical  depart- 
ment of  botany,  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  introduce  foreign 
plants  to  our  gardens,  especially  such  as  were  remarkable  from  fur- 
nishing any  material  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  he 
was  equally  solicitous  to  acquire  and  diffuse  accurate  information  re- 
lative to  any  natural  productions  which  might  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  mankind.  He  was  fond  also 
of  amusing  himself  in  making  imitations  of  landscapes  by  the  curi- 
ous and  skilful  disposition  of  delicate  sea-weed  and  corallines  on 
paper :  and  it  was  this  amusement  that  directed  his  enquiries  into 
the  nature  of  the  latter,  for,  attracted  by  their  beauty  and  neatness^ 
he  was  induced  to  examine  them  minutely  with  the  microscope,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  immediately  perceived  ''  that  they  differed  not 
less  from  each  other,  in  respect  to  their  form,  than  they  did  in  re* 
gard  to  their  texture  ;  and  that,  in  many  of  them,  this  texture  was 
such,  as  seemed  to  indicate  their  being  more  of  an  animal,  than  vege- 
table nature."  These  "  suspicions,"  as  he  modestly  terms  tliem,  were 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  June  1752 ;  and,  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  members,  he  prosecuted  this  enquiry  with  such  ar- 
dour, and  care,  and  sagacity,  that  in  August  of  the  same  year,  he 
had  fully  convinced  himself  "  that  these  apparent  plants  were  rami- 
fied animals,  in  their  proper  skins  or  cases,  not  locomotive,  but  fixed 
to  shells  of  oysters,  mussels,  &c  and  to  Fucus's."* 

conformity  to  the  previous  acquisitions,  and  is  disliked  and  condemned  if  incom> 
patible  with  them." — Turner,  Sac.  Hist,  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  bis  Essay  on  the  Corallines  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  from  this  work,  and  from  the  valuable  "  Selection  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Linnseus,  and  other  naturalists,  from  the  original  manuscripts,  by  Sir  James  Ed- 
ward Smith,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1821,  that  I  derive  my  account  of  Ellis's  opi. 
nions.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  commences  his  memoir  by  saying — "  John  EUis,  F.  R.  S., 
illustrious  for  his  discovery  and  complete  demonstration  of  the  animal  na- 
ture of  Corals  and  Corallines,  was  a  native  of  Ireland."  We  have  seen  that  he 
has  no  claim  to  this  discovery,  though  he  himself  seems  to  have  thought  so,  and 
never  makes  mention  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.     A  Professor  Butt- 
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iBllis,  however^  was  not  forward  to  publish  his  disooveqr :  he  wait- 
ed further  opportimities  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  first  observa- 
tions, and  to  institute  other  experiments  to  remove  whatever  ap- 
peared hostile  to  the  doctrine,  which  at  length  he  fully  explained 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  in  a  paper  read  before  them 
in  June  17^;  ai^d  it  was  made  more  {generally  known  ^  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  publication  of  his  ''  Essay  towards  a  natural  his- 
tory of  the  Corallines,  and  other  marine  productions  of  the  like  kind« 
commonly  found  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;" — a 
work  so  complete  and  accurate  that  it  remains  an'  unscarred  monu- 
ment of  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a  philosophical  inquirer,  and 
is  even  to  this  day  the  principal  source  of  our  knowledge  in  this  de- 
partment  of  natural  history.*     In  several  essays  presented  subse- 
quently to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their  Transactions, 
he  continued  to  illustrate  and  extend  his  opinions,  and  defended  them 
80  successfully  against  his  opponents,  that  thfcy  soon  came  to  be  very 
generally  adopted. 

There  was  nothing  unformed  nor  mystical  in  Ellis's  opinion.  Cer- 
tain marine  productions  which,  under  the  names  of  Lithophyta  and 
Keratophyta,  had  been  arranged  among  vegetables,  and  were  still 
very  generally  believed  to  be  so,  he  maintained  and  proved  with  a 
most  satisfactory  fulness  of  evidence,  to  be  entirely  of  an  animal  na- 

ner  at  Gottingen,  who  had  been  in  England,  and  become  acquainted  with  Ellis, 
who  calls  him  an  **  excellent  botanist,"  unhesitatingly  claimed  Ellis's  discoveries 
for  his  owli,  but  a  more  bare-£Eu;ed  literary  theft  has  not  been  recorded,  and  its 
detection  has  rendered  the  name  of  the  German  Professor  infamous. — Lin.  Cor> 

Rsp.  voL  i.  p.  170.  and  179 For  a  list  of  Ellis's  writings  the  reader  may  cxm- 

sidt  HalL  Bib.  BoL  ii.  433,  and  the  Introd.  to  Sohuid.  Zooph.  p.  viii. 

*  The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  work  may  be  quoted  as  throwing  light  on 
the  character  of  this  great  naturalist — "And  now,  should  it  be  asked,  granting  all 
this  to  be  true,  to  what  end  has  so  much  labour  been  bestowed  in  the  demon- 
strad'on?  I  can  only  answer,  that  as  to  me  these  disquisitions  have  opened  new 
scenes  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  in  contemplating  how  varioulsy,  how  ex- 
tensively life  is  distributed  through  the  universe  of  things :  so  it  is  possible,  that 
the  facts  here  related,  and  these  instances  of  nature  animated  in  a  part  hitherto 
unsuspected,  may  excite  the  like  pleasing  ideas  in  others ;  and,  in  minds  more  capa- 
cious and  penetrating,  lead  to  farther  discoveries,  fiirther  proofs  (should  such  be 
wanting,)  that  One  infinitely  wise,  good,  all-powerful  Being  has  made,  and  still 
upholds,  the  whole  of  what  is  good  and  perfect ;  and  hence  we  may  learn,  that, 
if  creatures  of  so  low  an  order  in  the  great  scale  of  nature  are  endued  with  facul- 
ties that  enable  them  to  fill  up  their  sphere  of  action  with  such  propriety ;  we 
likewise,  who  are  advanced  so  many  gradations  above  them,  owe  to  ourselves, 
and  to  Him  who  made  us  and  all  things,  a  constant  application  to  acquire  that 
degree  of  rectitude  and  perfection,  to  which  we  also  are  endued  with  faculties 
of  attaining." 
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ture — ^the  tenements  and  products  of  animals  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  naked  fresh-water  polype.  By  examining  them^  in  a  living 
state^  through  an  ordinary  microscope^  he  saw  these  polypes  in  the 
denticles  or  cells  of  the  zoophyte ;  he  witnessed  them  display  their 
tenacula  for  the  capture  of  their  prey, — ^their  varied  actions  and 
sensibility  to  external  impressions^ — and  their  mode  of  propagation  ; 
he  saw  further  that  the  little  creatures  were  organically  connected 
with  the  cells  and  could  not  remove  from  them^  and  that  although 
each  cell  was  appropriated  to  a  single  individual,  yet  was  this  unit- 
ed ^^  by  a  tender  thready  line,  to  the  fleshy  part  that  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  whole  coralline,"  and  in  this  manner  connected  with 
all  the  individuals  of  that  coralline.  The  conclusion  was  irresisti- 
ble— the  presumed  plant  was  the  skin  or  covering  of  a  sort  of  mini- 
ature hydra, — a  conclusion  which  Ellis  strengthened  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  covering  separately,  which,  he  said,  was  as  much  an 
animal  structure  as  the  nails  or  horns  of  beasts,  or  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise,  for  it  differs  from  "  sea-plants  in  texture,  as  well  as  hard- 
ness, and  likewise  in  their  chemical  productions.  For  sea-plants, 
properly  so  called,  such  as  the  Algae,  Fuci,  &c.  afford  in  distillation 
little  or  no  traces  of  a  volatile  salt :  whereas  all  the  corallines  afford 
a  considerable  quantity ;  and  in  burning  yield  a  smell  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  burnt  horn,  and  other  animal  substances ;  which 
of  itself  is  a  proof  that  this  class  of  bodies,  though  it  has  the  vegeta- 
ble form,  yet  is  not  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature."'* 

Ellis  taught  no  novel  doctrine,  but  he  gave  it  fixidity  and  curren- 
cy ;  and  he  moreover  applied  it  to  those  very  zoophytes  which  pos- 
sessed the  vegetable  appearance  in  the  most  perfection,  many  of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  notice,  and  which  he  illustrated  with  a  se- 
ries of  figures  of  unequalled  accuracy.t     He  rarely  went  beyond  the 

*  Dr  Good  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  the  ammoniacal  smell  from  burnt 
zoophytes  was  the  principal  fiict  for  placing  them  in  the  animal  kingdom — Book 
of  Nature,  i.  175  and  210. 

f  As  mentioned  above,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  knew  that  the  Sertulariadas — the 
zoophytes  here  alluded  to — ^were  animal  productions,  but  no  detailed  account  of 
his  observations  seems  ever  to  have  been  published.  Trembley  had  made  the 
same  discovery.  Dr  Watson,  in  his  account  of  Peyssonnel's  treatise  in  1752, 
tells  us  that  Mr  Trembley  shewed  him,  *'  at  the  late  excellent  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond*6,**  the  small  white  polypes  of  the  Corallina  minus  ramosa  altema  vice  den- 
ttculata  of  Ray, ''  exactly  in  form  resembling  the  fresh-water  polype,  but  infinite- 
ly less."  "  When  the  water  was  still,  these  animals  came  forth,  and  moved  their 
daws  in  search  of  their  prey  in  various  directions ;  but,  upon  the  least  motion 
of  the  glass,  they  instantly  disappeared.'*  P.  463. — Linnaeus,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  observations  made  previous  to  Ellis,  says  they  are  "  inchoats,  non 
ad  plenum  confectse,  et  desiderentur  adhuc  quam  plurima,  quae  dies  forte  reve- 
labit" — Amoen.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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mere  statoiieiit  of  the  fiEM^  witnessed^  or  what  seemed  an  unavoid- 
able inference  from  them ;  but^  perhaps,  he  deserted  his  usual  cau- 
tion when,  from  analogy  principally,  he  asserted  that  the  articulated 
calcareoos  corallines  (Corallina,  Lin.)  and  sponges,  of  a  yery  diffe- 
rent structure  from  coral,  madrepore,  or  the  homy  corallines,  were 
also  Hke  them,  manifestly  the  places  of  abode  of  different  species  of 
pc^ypes.      In  the  former  (Gorallina)  he  had  indeed  detected  some 
slender  fibres  which,  it  was  presumed,  might  be  parts  of  polypes, 
but  this  observation  he  was  never  able  to  confirm,  and  it  was  rather 
because  of  the  porous  structure  of  the  corallines,  than  from  any  thing 
else,  that  he  inferred  the  existence  of  polypes  in  them, — a  structure 
which  he  had  examined  with  minute  accuracy  and  shown*  to  be  es- 
sentially different  from  any  known  vegetable  tissue, — and,  secondly, 
because  of  their  chemical  constituents,  of  which  he  procured  an  ac» 
curate  analysis  to  be  made. — ^With  regard  to  the  Sponges,  Ellis,  as 
PeysBonnel  had  previously  done,  supposed  at  first  that  the  regular 
holes  observable  in  dry  specimens,  strongly  indicated  their  being 
coce  filled  with  animals ;  but  when  after  repeated  examinations  of 
recent  sponge,  he  could  detect  none,  this  conjecture  was  abandoned, 
and  so  thoroughly  was  he  afterwards  satisfied  of  the  non-existence 
of  animalcules,  that  he  colnbated  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain- 
ed die  contrary,  pointing  out  where  the  error  lay  in  mistaking  small 
insects  which  had  crept  into  the  sponge  in  search  of  food  or  shelter 
fisr  the  real  inhabitants  and  fabricators  of  the  zoophyte.     Yet  not 
the  less  was  £lli8  convinced  of  its  animality ; — its  chemical  consti- 
tuents and  its  structure  were  to  him  conclusive  proofs  of  this  fact, 
particularly  when  added  to  the  signs  of  irritability  he  saw  them  ex- 
hibit when  in  a  fresh  state.     ^'  I  am  persuaded,"  he  writes  to  Lin- 
nseus,  "  ^eJU^cs  iniertextce  of  sponges  are  only  the  tendons  that  en- 
close a  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  sponge.     Mr 
Solander  and  I  have  seen  the  holes  or  sphincters  in  some  of  our 
sponges,  taken  out  of  the  sea,  open  and  shut  while  they  were  kept 
m  sea-water  ;  but  discovered  no  animal  like  a  polype,  as  in  the  Al- 
qronium  manus  mortui."     And  again — "  I  attended  last  summer  in 
pursuit  of  the  animals  in  sponges,  but  believe  me  there  are  none : 
but  the  whole  is  an  animal,  and  the  water  passes  in  a  stream  through 
the  holes,  to  and  fro,  in  each  papiUa."* 

•  Lin.  Corresp.  vol.  L  p.  161,  and  p.  163.  In  a  subsequent  letter  Ellis  ez- 
plains  himself  more  fully.  '*  I  am  now  looking  into  the  nature  of  sponges,  and 
think  by  dissecting  and  comparing  them  with  what  I  have  seen  recent,  and  with 
the  Al^amum  mamts  mortua,  that  I  can  plainly  see  how  they  grow ;  without 
trusting  to  Peyssonell's  account  of  them,  which  is  printed  in  our  Philosophical 
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When  Ellis  published  these  disGOveries^  which  form  in  &ct  sn 
epoch  in  the  history  of  natural  science,'*  Linneus  was  in  the  ze« 
nith  of  his  reputation, — ^the  *^  prince  of  naturalists,"  as  his  fbllowefs 
loved  to  style  him, — from  whose  decision  on  all  disputed  points  in 
natural  history,  there  was  scarcely  an  admissible  appeal.  And 
Linnaeus  almost  merited  this  distinction,  for  he  was  a  man  not  oa« 
ly  of  superior  capacity  and  acquirements,  of  great  sagacity,  ready 
apprehension  I  and  fruitful  fancy,  but  he  was  also  of  a  candid  and 
liberal  disposition ;  and  the  ingenious  labours  of  Ellis  receired  from 
him  great  and  merited  commendation.  He  had  previously,  in  the 
belief  that  lime  was  never  formed  but  by  animals,  placed  the  Litho- 
phyta  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  he  now  adopted  the  opinions  of 
Ellis  so  far  as  to  include  in  it  the  homy  and  flexible  polypidoms  al- 
so, but  at  the  same  time  he  broached  the  conjecture,  for  it  deserves 
no  higher  praise,  that  these  were  really  intermediate  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  they 
properly  belonged  to  either.  The  animalcules  of  the  Lithophyta, 
like  the  testaceous  tribes,  he  said,  fabricated  their  own  calcareous 
polypidom,  forming  the  whole  mass  into  tubes,  each  ending  on  the 
surface  in  pores  or  cells,  where  alone  the  animal  seems  to  dwell ;  t 
but  the  polypes  of  the  proper  Zoophyta,  so  far  from  constructing  their 
plant-like  polypidoms,  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  production  or  ef- 

Transactions,  wherein  he  pretends  to  tell  you,  that  he  takes  the  animal  out  of  them, 
that  forms  them  ;  and  that  he  put  it  into  them,  and  it  crept  about  through  the 
meanders  of  the  sponge.  This  kind  of  insect,  which  harbours  in  sponges,  I  have 
seen  ;  but  sponges  have  no  such  animals  to  give  them  life,  and  to  form  them. 
Their  mouths  are  open  tubes  all  over  their  surfaces,  not  furnished,  like  the  tube« 
of  the  Alcyonium  manus  mortua,  with  polype^like  mouths  or  suckers.  With  tfacir 
mouths  they  draw  in  and  send  out  the  water ;  they  can  contract  and  dilate  them 
at  will,  and  the  Count  Marsigli  has  (though  he  thought  them  plants)  coniirmed 
me  in  my  opinion,  that  this  is  their  manner  of  feeding.  If  you  observe  what  he 
has  wrote  on  sponges  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Mer,  and  the  observations  he  has  made 
on  the  Systole  and  Diastole  of  these  holes  in  Sponges,  during  the  time  they  are 
full  of  water,  you  will  be  of  my  opinion.  Take  a  lobe  of  the  officinal  sponge,  and 
cut  it  through  perpendicularly  and  horizontally,  and  you  will  observe  how  near 
the  disposition  of  the  tubes  are  to  the  figure  I  have  given  of  the  sections  of  the 
Alcyonium  manus  mortua  in  my  plate  of  the  Sea- Pens.*' — Lin.  Corresp.  vol.  L 
p.  79-80. 

*  The  Royal  Society  adjudged  to  Ellis  the  Copley  medal,  "  as  the  most 
public  mark  that  the  Council  can  give  of  their  high  sense  of  the  great  accession 
which  natural  knowledge  has  received  from  your  most  ingenious  and  accurate 
investigations."  The  medal  was  delivered  to  him,  Nov.  30,  1768,  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  the  President — Soland.  Zooph.  bitrod.  p.  xi. 

f  Lithophytap—"  animalia  mollusca,  composita.  Corallium  calcareum,  fixum, 
/juod  inaidificarunt  animalia  affixa." — Syst.  1270. 
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iorescences  of  it^  *  just  as  the  flowers  do  not  make  the  herb  or  tree 
but  are  the  results  of  the  v^etative  life  proceediug  to  perfectioa. 
Polypes,  according  to  this  fancy,  bore  the  same  relation  to  their  po- 
Ijpidom  that  flowers  do  to  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree ;  both 
grew  by  v^etation,  but  while  the  one  eyolved  from  the  extremities 
blossoms  which  shrunk  not  under  external  irritations  and  were  there- 
fore properly  flowers, — the  other  put  forth  flowers  which,  because 
they  exhibited  every  sign  of  animality,  were  therefore  with  reason 
considered  animals.  "  Zoophyta,"  he  writes  to  Ellis,  '^  are  construct- 
ed very  differently,  living  by  a  mere  vegetable  life,  and  are  increas- 
ed every  year  under  their  bark,  like  trees,  as  appears  from  the  an- 
nual rings  in  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  Oorgonia.  They  are  there- 
fore vegetables,  with  flowers  like  smaU  animals,  which  you  have 
most  beautifully  delineated.  All  submarine  plants  are  nourished 
by  pores,  not  by  roots,  as  we  learn  from  Fuci.  As  zoophytes  are, 
many  oi  them,  covered  with  a  stony  coat,  the  Creator  has  been  pleas- 
ed that  they  should  receive  nourishment  by  their  naked  flowers. 
He  has  therefore  furnished  each  with  a  pore,  which  we  call  a  mouth. 
AH  living  beings  enjoy  some  motion.  The  zoophytes  mostly  live  in 
the  perfectly  undisturbed  abyss  of  the  ocean.  They  cannot  there- 
fore 3»rtake  of  that  motion,  which  trees  and  herbs  receive  from  the 
agitation  of  the  air.  Hence  the  Creator  has  granted  them  a  nervous 
system,  that  they  may  spontaneously  move  at  pleasure.  Their  lower 
part  becomes  hardened  aiid  dead,  like  the  solid  wood  of  a  tree.  The 
sorfiuse,  under  the  bark,  is  every  year  furnished  with  a  new  living 
layer,  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  they  grow  and  increase  ; 
and  may  even  be  truly  called  vegetables,  as  having  flowers,  produ- 
cing capsules,  &c  Yet  as  they  are  endowed  with  sensation,  and 
voluntary  motion,  they  must  be  called,  as  they  are,  animals ;  for  ani- 
mals differ  from  plants  merely  in  having  a  sentient  nervous  system, 
with  voluntary  motion ;  nor  are  there  any  other  limits  between  the 
two.  Those  therefore  who  esteem  these  animalcules  to  be  distinct 
from  their  stalk,  in  my  opinion,  founded  on  observation,  deceive  and 
are  deceived."  t 

*  ZoopfaytB — "  animalia  compositB,  efflorescenlia.  Stirps  vegetans,  meta. 
morphod  transieiis  in  florens  Animal." — Syst  1287.  "  Zoophyta  non  sunt,  uti 
litlu^hyta,  auctores  sus  testae ;  sed  Testa  ipsonim ;  sunt  enim  corpora  (uti 
Acres)  imprimis  generationis  organa,  adjectis  nonnullis  oris  motusque  instru- 
mentis,   ut  moturo,  quem  extrinsecus  non  babent,  a  se  ipsis  obtineant.'* — Syst 

Nat.  edit.  10.  799.     Wben  Berkenhout  translates  tbe  first  of  these  definitions 

"  stems  vegetating  and  changing  into  animals;"  Synop.  i.  15,  be  certainly  de> 
parts,  if  not  firom  the  letter,  yet  from  the  meaning  of  Linnaeus. 

f  Lin.  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  151-2. 
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There  was  something  in  this  hypothesis  peculiarly  captiyating  to 
an  imaginative  mind,  and  few  poets  have  possessed  a  richer  fancy 
than  Linnaeus.  He  seems  to  have  ever  fondly  cherished  the  opin- 
ion»  for  in  his  curious  Diary,  in  which  he  has  enumerated  with  much 
complacency  all  his  works  and  merits,  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his 
principal  recommendations  to  the  respect  of  posterity.  <'  Linnd," 
he  says,  *^  decided  that  they  (zoophytes)  were  between  vegetables 
and  animals :  vegetables  with  respect  to  their  stems,  and  animals 
with  respect  to  their  florescence.  This  idea  is  still  entertained."  * 
Before  we  notice  the  manner  of  its  reception  by  Ellis,  we  may  take 
a  short  review  of  the  writings  of  some  other  of  the  opponents  of  the 
latter  naturalist. 

Ellis  had  indeed  effected  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  scentific 
men,  but  there  were  some  even  of  considerable  reputation  who 
either  wavered  between  the  old  and  new,  or  continued  to  hold  the 
notions  of  their  fathers,  t  which,  however,  very  few  ventured  to 
maintain  publicly.     Of  these  the  only  one  who  merits  our  parti- 
cular notice  is  Dr  Job  Baster  of  Zurichsee  in  Zealand,  who  seems 
to  have  been  very  imperfectly  qualified  for  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken.  At  first  he  boldly  asserted  the  vegetability  of  all  zoophytes, 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  Sertularise  were  really  articulated  Con- 
fervs,  and  that  the  little  animals  observed  on  them  were  merely 
parasites,  which  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  object 
they  rested  on,  as  the  maggots  in  a  mushroom  had  to  do  with  its 
moonlight  growth.   These  the  results  of  his  actual  observation  were 
set  forth  in  a  tone  of  arrogance  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  and 
good  fame  of  Ellis,  nor  is  this  conduct  to  be  wondered  at,  for  igno- 
rance is  usually  as  unfeeling  as  she  is  proverbially  confident  in  her 
assertions,  and  the  Dutch  naturalist  was  truly  very  ignorant  of  all 
relating  to  the  subject  he  attempted  to  elucidate.     Unskilled  in 
marine  botany  he  actually  mistook  the  objects  of  the  enquiry,  and 
instead  of  Sertularise  set  himself  to  examine  true  Confervae, — a  fact 
which  the  drawings  illustrative  of  his  paper  demonstrate.     His  fur- 
ther experiments  made  him  fiilly  aware  of  this  ridiculous  error;  and 
having  become  better  acquainted  with  his  subject,  he  appears  to 
have  been  puzzled  what  to  make  of  zoophytes  ;  they  were  certain- 
ly not  sea-weeds, — and  it  were  too  humiliating  to  adopt  a  once  re- 
jected theory, — ^when  happily  the  Systema  Naturae  came  to  his  aid, 

•  Pulteney's  General  view  of  the  Writings  of  Linnaeus,  by  Dr  Maton,  p.  560. 
Lond.  1805. 

f  Ck>unt  Ginanni  was  one  of  these,  and  bad  the  hardihood  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy and  obsemitions  of  even  Jussieu. — See  Hall.  Bib.  Bot.  ii.  444. 
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and  he  instantly  adopted  ^rith  zeal  the  vegeto*animal  fanc}%  be- 
cause^ be  says,  it  illustrated  in  a  wonderful  manner  other  things 
which  were  previously  obscure  and  incomprehensible^  and  because 
it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  ani- 
mated beings  were  a  series  of  links  constituting  one  long  chain  that 
could  not  be  broken  without  violation  to  the  continuity  of  organiza- 
tion,— ^the  different  species  being  so  closely  connected  on  this  side 
and  that,  that  neither  sense  nor  imagination  can  detect  the  line  which 
separates  one  from  the  other.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  Baster 
the  doctrine  of  Linnseus  has  found  its  best  advocate.  He  tells  us 
that  in  zoophytes  there  are  too  many  signs  of  a  perfect  vegetation  to 
permit  us  to  believe  that  they  can  owe  their  origin  to  animalcules 
so  minute  as  to  require  a  microscope  to  see  them,  and  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  whose  organization  altogether  unfits  them  for  perfecting 
such  works  :  and  as  from  the  law  of  continuity  indicated  above  it 
was  reasonable  to  presume  the  existence  of  beings  in  which  the  dis- 
tinctions between  animals  and  plants  should  meet  and  amalgamate, 
80  by  a  comparison  of  their  definitions  it  may  be  made  obvious  that 
these  distinctions  disappear  in  zoophytes.  A  plant  is  an  organized 
body  without  sense  or  spontaneous  motion,  adhering  by  means  of  a 
root  to  some  foreign  substance  whence  it  derives  the  material  of  its 
life  and  increase :  an  animal,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  oi^nized  body 
endowed  with  sensation  and  perception,  which  can,  of  its  own  free 
wiU,  make  certain  movements  peculiar  to  itself.  Like  the  plant, 
zoophytes  grow  fixed  by  a  root ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are 
animals,  for  they  shew  when  touched  that  they  feel  by  some  mo- 
tion, and  when  they  perceive  food  proper  for  them  they  seize  and 
devour  it  by  the  action  of  certain  members. 

Having  in  this  manner  commended  the  theory  to  our  favour,  and 
shewn  its  reasonableness  and  consonance  to  nature,  Baster  goes  on 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  conceives  his  experiments  prove 
that  Uie  Sertulariads  or  flexible  corallines  grow.  The  ova  or  seeds 
of  these  zoophytes,  he  asserts,  pululate  from  the  body  of  the  mother 
in  the  likeness  of  tender  articulations  or  new  branches,  which  fall 
off  on  maturity,  and  adhere  to  any  stone,  shell,  or  other  hard  body, 
by  which  they  are  protected  until  the  young  are  excluded.  Now 
the  outer  coat  of  this  ^g  or  seed  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  it . 
throws  out  fT(«i  the  sides,  iii  the  manner  of  other  seeds,  certain 
little  roots  by  means  of  which  it  remains  permanently  attached ; 
but  the  internal  part  of  the  egg  or  seed  is  animal,  and  growing  si- 
multaneously with  its  vegetable  covering,  it  is  dispersed  through 
^  the  ramifications  and  occupies  their  hollow  interior,  being  de- 
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yeloped  into  polypes  Id  the  lateral  denticles  and  extreme  cells.  Sudi 
was  the  deduction  he  came  to  from  observations  made  on  the  growth 
more  especially  of  the  Sertularia  abietina^  which  he  had  kept  alive 
for  nearly  four  months  in  a  vessel  of  sea  water.  When  a  new  part 
was  formed,  there  first  emerged  from  the  stem  a  minute  tnbular 
joint,  which  rose  to  four,  five,  or  even  eight  lines  in  height :  after 
some  days  some  lesser  buds,  regularly  disposed  in  an  alternate  man- 
ner, were  seen  on  the  sides  of  this  branch,  which  in  the  course  of 
four  or  six  days  grew  into  cells  containing  perfect  polypes.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  to  Baster  that  the  stem  of  this  and  similar  zoophytes 
grows  in  thickness  and  length  as  plants  do,  and  that  the  medollary 
pith  is  animal,  which  it  is  not  wonderful  should  assume  a  dendroi- 
dal form,  when  we  see  zinc  and  quicksilver  do  the  same  by  the  mere 
force  of  affinity.  Trembley  had  already  pronounced  the  cells  of  the 
fresh-water  zoophytes  (PlumateUa)  to  be  not  the  woric  of  the  po- 
lypes,  but  rather  compartments  in  which  they  concealed  a  part  of 
their  body ;  and  this  fact,  added  to  those  already  given,  makes  it 
certain  that  the  animalcules  of  the  Sertulariads  are  entirely  pas- 
sive, and  have  no  more  to  do  with  their  polypidoms  than  the  flower 
has  with  the  increase  and  growth  of  the  herb.  * 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  Baster's  statement  of  his  opinions, 
for  it  is  not  very  obvious  whether  he  believed  the  new  formed  branch- 
lets  to  be  themselves  the  eggs  or  seeds,  or  whether  they  only  con- 
tained the  eggs  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  scarcely  doubtful 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  true  ova  and  their  curious  ovaries. 
The  phenomena  observed  in  the  production  of  new  parts  are  ocmt- 
rectly  stated,  but  nothing  but  wilfol  prejudice  could  blind  him  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  consequent  reasoning.  The  analogy  attempted  to 
be  drawn  between  the  eggs  of  zoophytes  and  the  seeds  of  plants 
has  no  existence,  for  every  tyro  knows  weU  that  the  coat  or  skin  of 
seed  in  no  instance  ever  pushes  forth  radicle  fibres,  or  ever  exhi- 
bits any  sign  of  vegetation ; — ^it  is  a  dead  part  which  is  cast  off  or 
corrupts,  and  exerts  no  further  influence  on  vegetation  than  as  a 
protection  to  the  cotyledons  and  embryo  which  it  invests,  so  that  if 
it  is  true  that  the  coat  of  the  ova  of  zoophytes  is  the  source  of  their 
vegetative  part,  as  Baster  says,  that  coat  must  be  of  a  very  differ- 
.  ent  nature  from  the  skin  of  seeds.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  compared  the  oviform  bodies  of  the  zoophyte  with  the  buds  of 
the  tree,  and  he  might  have  disported  with  this  fiancy  to  some  ef- 
fect, for  there  are  many  analogical  resemblances,  and  the  inapplica- 

•   PhU.  Trans,  vol.  lii.  p.  lOa-Ua—For  Baster's  works  see  Hall.  Bib.  Bot 
i.  468. 
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bility  of  the  illustration  is  not  so  very  plain.  Still  it  is  inapplica- 
ble, for  buds  grow  from  the  absorption  of  water  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter which  is  diffused  and  assimilated  by  means  of  a  certain  deter- 
minate organization^  while  the  covering  of  zoophytes  receives  no  in- 
crease except  through  the  medium  of  its  polypes ; — it  has  no  sap- 
yessels^  no  spiral  tubes,  no  cellular  parenchyma,  no  absorbent  roots, 
no  pores  and  spiracles  on  the  surface,  so  that  all  its  material  must 
be  derived  from  an  internal  source  ;  and  to  say  that  a  body  vege- 
tates when  the  nutriment  is  received  and  assimilated  in  a  different 
manner  and  by  a  different  structure  from  what  it  is  in  plants,  and 
is  productive  in  its  assimilation  of  opposite  principles,  is  to  use 
terms  in  so  vague  a  sense  as  would  be  intolerable  in  any  science. 

Neither  the  authority  of  Linnaeus,  nor  the  imperfect  experiments 
of  Boster  had  any  effect  on  Ellis,  who  steadily  opposed  this  vegeto- 
animal  doctrine,  and  whose  superior  knowledge  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  detect  and  point  out  the  erroneousness  of  the  observations  on  which 
it  principally  rested.  In  reference  to  the  opinion  itself  he  wrote  to 
Linnaeus, — '^  artful  people  may  puzzle  the  vulgar,  and  tell  us  that 
the  more  hairy  a  man  is,  and  the  longer  his  nails  grow,  he  is  more 
of  a  v^etable  than  a.  man  who  shaves  his  hair  or  cuts  his  nails  ;* 
that  frogs  bud  like  trees,  when  they  are  tadpoles ;  and  caterpillars 
blossom  into  butterflies.  These  are  pretty  rhapsodies  for  a  Bonnet. 
Though  there  are  different  manners  of  growth  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  animal,  which  the  world  has  long  been  acquainted  with, 
why  should  we  endeavour  to  confound  the  ideas  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  in  the  minds  of  people  that  we  would  willingly 
instruct  in  these  matters  ?"t  And  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  repeats, 
"  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  vegetating  animals :  the  introduction 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  mixed  kind  of  life  will  only  confuse  our  ideas 
of  Nature.  We  have  not  proof  suificient  to  determine  it ;  and  I  am 
averse  to  hypotheses."}  ^ 

*  Bohadsch  in  answer  to  those  who  believed  that  the  Pennstulas  were  plants 
uses  the  same  argument. — De  Aniin.  Mar.  p.  123.  This  author,  who  wrote  in 
1761,  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  unmixed  animality  of  zoophytes. 

t  Lm.  Corresp.  Vol.  i.  p.  226.  \  Ibid.  p.  260. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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I. — Iconographia  delta  Fauna  Italica.  Di  Carlo  Luciano  Bona- 
parte, Principe  di  Musignano.  Folio.  Parts  1  to  12.  Rome. 
Agent  in  London,  Havell,  Oxford  Street. 

We  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  with  which  we  undertake  the 
office  of  introducing  this  valuable  and  most  interesting  work  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  met  with  it.  A  few  years  ago,  whilst 
revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  amenity  and  tranquillity  the  im- 
perial city  affords,  and  regaling  in  the  feasts  afforded  by  the  daily 
inspection  of  its  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  arti,  it  never 
occurred  to  us,  that  we  should  be  so  soon  called  on  to  announce  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era,  in  the  facilitating  the  researches  of  those 
who  vary  the  scenes  of  mental  relaxation,  by  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science.  The  lead  in  this  most  desirable  change  has  been  taken 
by  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  who  is  better  known  to  the  public  by 
the  more  familiar,  and  to  our  ears,  we  confess,  more  agreeably  sound- 
ing name  of  Charles  Bonaparte.  His  father  Lucien,  as  is  well 
known,  has  long  been  settled  in  the  Papal  states,  where  he  is  a 
landed  proprietor,  and  after  resisting  the  temptations  of  high  titles, 
offered  in  the  great  and  palmy  state  of  the  empire,  has  retired  with 
the  rank  of  a  Roman  noble.  The  public  are  likely  to  be  very  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  discovery  and  investigation  of  antiquities, 
which  have  been  found  on  his  lands  in  the  ancient  Etruria,  and  will 
probably  prove  of  great  importance  in  clearing  up  parts  of  the  an- 
cient history  of  Italy.  Of  that  numerous  family,  all  of  whom  are 
possessed  of  talent,  and  are  well  educated,  with  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction inherent  in  them,  we  believe  the  Prince  of  Musignano 
alone  has  given  his  time  to  the  regular  and  systematic  pursuit  of 
natural  history. 

After  the  disaster  of  ]815,^the  Prince  accompanied  some  part  of 
his  family  to  the  United  States,  where  his  well-known  work,  "  the 
continuation  of  Wilson's  North  American  Ornithology,"  was  publish- 
ed.    He  returned  to  Europe  in  1828,  and  immediately  afterwards 
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gave  the ''  Spechio  Comparativo/'  a  little  comparative  sketch  of  the 
Inrds  of  Rome  with  those  of  North  America^  to  which  a  supplement 
was  added.  Subsequently^  a  system  of  classification  of  the  animal 
kingdom^  with  remarks  on  that  of  Cuvier>  and  some  minor  opusculi^ 
were  printed  at  Rome>  but  we  believe  these  works  were  principaliy, 
if  not  wholly^  intended  for  private  distribution  amongst  his  friends. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-33,  the  present  more  serious  undertaking 
was  commenced.  It  consists  of  a  selection  of  the  newer  remarkable 
species  in  the  Mammalia^  birds^  fishes^  and  reptiles,  of  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  which  are  given  in  coloured  lithography,  mth 
descriptions  in  the  vernacular  *idiom.  The  work  may  be  classed 
amongst  those  ^'  of  luxury,"  in  the  phrase  of  our  neighbours.  The 
sixe  is  folio,  the  pripting  admirable,  and  reflects  the  more  credit  on 
the  Roman  typography,  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  on  that  scale  and 
subject.  The  policy  of  the  Papal  government  has  always  been  to 
disooDiage  printing,  and  in  consequence,  the  profits  of  an  art  which 
would  appear  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the  place,  have  been  aban- 
doned to  the  Tuscans  and  Lombards,  who  have  almost  monopolized 
the  printing  eyen  of  the  standard  classic  works,  to  which  no  inqui- 
sitorial objection  could  be  made,  whilst  the  public  press  of  Rome 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  most  common-place  work  of  mis- 
sals <Mr  breviaries,  more  for  the  use  of  the  strangers  than  of  the 
natives^  for  whom  a  very  small  supply  of  these  articles  is  sufficient. 
The  editing  a  work  of  this  sort,  and  passing  it  through  the  hands  of 
such  assistants,  is  of  course  considerable,  and  enhances  the  interest 
of  it.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  designs,  which  were  executed 
under  the  personal  inspection  of  the  Prince ;  and  his  draftsmen  mak- 
ing their  first  essay  in  this  work,  and  his  villa,  (which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Paulina,  the  Princess  Borghese,  and  is  situated  just  with- 
in the  walls,)  when  his  assistants  were  at  work  resembled  a  small 
academy.  The  fish  and  reptiles  are  the  best  executed,  the  quadru- 
peds are  good,  the  birds  perhaps  the  most  defective,  clearly  owing 
to  the  difficulty,  even  to  the  experienced  hand  and  eye,  of  seizing 
and  embodying  the  graceful,  lively,  and  ever-changing  attitudes  of 
the  feathered  part  of  the  creation.  The  style  is  excellent,  the  clear- 
ness and  ductility,  as  well  as  extreme  conciseness  of  the  Italian, 
adapting  it  singularly  to  the  uses  of  natural  history. 

The  work  commences  with  a  plate  and  description  of  the  oommoa 
fox  of  Rome  and  the  vicinity,  which  the  Prince  has  made  out  to 
differ  from  the  Canis  vulpes,  the  inhabitant  of  our  own  islands, 
and  of  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe,  and  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Canis  melanogaster.     The  chief  organic  difference  ap- 
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pears  to  be  in  the  size  of  the  head^  which,  instead  of  being  one-fourth 
of  the  length  of  the  body  as  in  G.  vulpes,  approaches  to  one-third. 
The  fore  paws  are  much  shorter  than  in  the  other  species,  whilst 
those  behind  are  equal,  thus  making  the  respective  difference  of  the 
fore-arm  greater.  The  ears  are  shorter  than  in  the  G.  vulpes  ; 
and  Professor  Savi  has  noticed  a  peculiarity,  which,  if  it  be  con- 
stant, is  rather  singular.  The  young  of  the  G.  vulpes,  when  first 
whelped,  have  the  hair  long  and  whitish,  whilsj;  in  the  new  spe- 
cies it  is  short  and  of  an  ash-gray  colour.  We  may  add  that,  in 
our  own  opinion,  the  proportions  and  general  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal are  different ;  the  head  being  larger,  and  the  tail  very  bushy, 
alter  his  port  and  bearing.  The  Roman  fox  in  winter  has  the  under 
parts  of  the  belly,  breast,  tail,  back  of  the  eai;i5,  part  of  the  paws, 
and  under  jaw,  black,  the  other  parts  of  the  body  being  tawny.  In 
summer  the  black  parts  change  to  white,  thus  inverting  the  general 
order  of  nature  as  we  approach  the  north.  On  this  winter  colour 
the  name  has  been  founded ;  but  independently  of  the  general  ob- 
jection to  the  adoption  of  colour  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  there 
are  two  very  strong  ones  to  using  it  in  this  instance ;  the  one,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  constant,  the  same  individual  varying  in  intensity 
of  colour  from  one  year  to  another,  probably  from  age,  or  health,  or 
diet,  the  other  that  in  Nilson's  Fauna  Scandinavia,  an  individual  of 
G.  vulpes  is  figured  which  had  precisely  the  colour  of  the  G.  me- 
lanogaster;  and  within  our  observation  we  remember  assisting 
at  the  death  of  a  fox  which  had  been  maimed  by  a  trap ;  it  had  a 
quantity  of  black  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  differing  very 
much  from  the  common  appearance  of  its  brethren.  For  these 
reasons  we  think  the  name  had  better  have  been  selected  from 
some  of  the  points  of  organic  difference,  than  from  the  fleeting 
and  uncertain  one  of  colour.  The  author  considers  that  his  species 
resembles  the  G.  fiilvus  of  Desmarest,  an  American  fox,  more  near- 
ly than  any  other.  The  G.  Niloticus  of  the  French  Institute,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  identical,  from  the  contiguity  of  regions,  but  the 
osteology  of  the  head  is  different,  in  the  latter  species. 

The  limits  of  the  habitat  of  G.  melanogaster  are  not  yet  exactly 
defined,  but  would  appear  to  be  those  of  the  great  southern  zone  of 
Europe,  which  comprises  Italy  south  of  the  Apennines,  Greece,  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  the 
peasantry  in  other  places,  the  Romans  consider  that  there  are  two 
species  of  the  common  fox,  the  one  not  eatable,  the  other,  which  is 
called,  '^Leprene,"  probably  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
fiavour  of  the  hare,  being  admitted  to  the  table.  Not  having  made 
the  trial,  we  agree  with  the  Prince,  "  de  gustibus, "  &c. 
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We  were  not  surprised  at  this  distinction  of  species,  having  long 
suspected  that  the  timid^  half-domestic  animal  of  the  campagna  of 
Rome  although  our  earliest  acquaintance  as  the  fox  of  ^op  and 
PfasedruBy  was  of  inferior  caste  to  our  noble  reynard,  which^  in  fact^ 
would  scarcely  acknowledge  his  congener  if  he  knew  his  habits.  So 
cowardly  are  they^  that  our  youhg  countrymen  at  Rome^  after  esta- 
Uiahing  a  pack  of  hounds^  and  struggling  through  several  seasons 
with  the  perseverance  of  John  Bull  in  his  favourite  diversion,  found 
it  impracticable  to  raise  a  run^  and  were  forced  to  adopt  the  more 
humble  but  sure  mode  of  obtaining  sport,  by  turning  off  a  cur  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  and  following  him  over  hedge  and  ditch 
as  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  hovel.  We  speak  feelingly  on  this 
subject,  as  it  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  those  whose  avocations 
obliged  them  occasionally  to  use  the  steeds  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
which  were  constantly  either  engaged  at  double  prices,  or  lamed  in 
consequence  of  their  exertions  at  the  Caccia  Inglesa. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Savi  of  Pisa  for  the  interesting 
discovery  of  the  species  of  mole  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  A^Toka^ 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  has  the  appearance  and  reputation  of 
being  blind,  whence  the  appellation^  Talpa  coeca,  has  been  confer- 
red on  it. 

In  general  external  character  and  appearance  there  is  no  diffe* 
rence  between  this  species  and  the  T.  Europsea,  which  infests  our 
fields.  The  Professor  considered  it  to  be  smaller,  but  his  specimens 
were  brought  from  the  high  Apennines,  where  in  all  probability  food 
is  more  scarce  than  in  the  plains,  and  the  Prince  has  found  that  in 
a  number  of  specimens  taken  in  the  campagna  of  Rome  there  was 
DO  difference  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a  small  dissimjilarity  in  the  dentition,  which  we  should 
scarcely  look  for  in  species  differing  so  little  as  these  two.  In  T. 
Europsa  the  incisors  are  all  equal,  but  in  T.  coeca,  the  two  anterior 
teeth  are  longer  than  the  others.  The  striking  distinction,  however, 
is  in  the  eye  beii^  covered  entirely  by  an  unperforated  bare  skin, 
through  which  the  black  is  seen  on  close  inspection.  At  first  sight 
it  would  appear  that  this  skin  would  preclude  the  power  of  vision; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  animal  possesses  the  power 
of  dilating  this  membrane,  and,  however  imperfect,  has  the  light  ne* 
cessary  for  its  use,  when  it  choses  to  extend  it.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable the  vision  is  as  good  as  that  of  its  congener,  whilst  the  eye  is 
better  protected.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  prove,  but  we  think  it  not 
impracticable  to  ascertain  exactly  whether  it  be  so,  and  we  wish  the 
Professor  had  proved  his  mole  to  be  blind  before  he  conferred  an  ap^ 
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pellation  the  poor  animal  most  probably  does  not  deserve.  Its  name 
drawn  from  antiquity  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  every 
respect — ^why  not  Talpa  aspalax  or  Talpa  Aristotelis  ? 

The  habitat  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  C.  melanogaster, 
but  is  not  yet  exactly  ascertained. 

In  the  third  number  we  have  a  species  of  rat,  which  in  Italy  re- 
presents the  Mus  rattus,  the  old  English  rat>  now  so  nearly  extinct. 
Neither  species  are  indigenous  in  their  respective  countries^  nor  of 
long  standings  although  their  origin  and  time  of  introduction  are 
not  certainly  known.  Like  the  black  rat  its  territories  have  been 
invaded  by  the  Mus  decumanus  (our  common  rat) ^  but^  being  stronger 
and  more  courageous  than  its  congener,  it  has  escaped  extermination 
by  that  ruthless  race.  In  many  places  they  occupy  the  same  ground, 
but  are  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  determined  hostility.  The  Italian 
species  differs  from  M.  decumanus  in  the  length  of  the  tail,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  head  and  body  together,  and  from  M. 
rattus  with  which  it  has  that  characteristic  in  common,  in  colour 
and  other  particulars.  It  would  appear  to  resemble  the  M.  Alex* 
andrinus  of  Geoffrey,  an  Egyptian  species,  but  the  Prince  has  never 
been  able  to  compare  them  together.  We  owe  the  separation  of 
this  species  from  that  of  M.  rattus,  with  which  it  had  always  been 
confounded,  to  Professor  Savi.  The  name  of  M.  tectorum,  equi- 
valent to  that  of  the  trivial  one  in  Tuscany,  has  been  assigned  to  it, 
from  its  living  a  good  deal  about  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  It  sallies 
into  the  gardens  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  in  general,  haunts  dry 
situations,  differing  from  the  M.  decumanus,  to  which  every  one  wet 
or  dry  seems  alike  indifferent. 

The  region  inhabited  by  it  seems  to  be  that  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  M.  rattus  occupying  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  circum- 
jacent countries.  The  origin  is  unknown,  as  before  mentioned,  and 
its  introduction  modem.  The  ancients  appear  only  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  mouse  (Mus  musculus)  ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt,  it,  has  with  so  much  of  good  and  evil  been  imported  from 
the  East. 

In  a  subsequent  number  we  have  an  account  of  the  Arvicolse,  field 
rats  and  mice,  which  are  properly  separated  from  the  Mures,  or  those 
addicted  to  living  in  or  about  habitations. 

The  Mus  terrestris  of  Linnaeus,  Arvicola  terrestris  of  our  author, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Strasburg,  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  especially  near  Gros- 
seto,  a  district  in  the  maremme  of  Tuscany,  which  was  an  almost 
uninhabitable  marsh  until  very  lately,  when  extensive  drainage  has 
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restored  it  to  cnltivatioD^  like  Leghorn  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
aame  territory.  Its  habits  are  half  amphibioaaj  and  in  this  description 
of  country  it  is  dreadfuUy  destructive  to  the  embankments,  by  bur- 
rowing and  destroying  the  newly  made  works.  Like  the  water-rat, 
which  it  very  nearly  resembles  in  many  particulars,  its  excavations 
are  made  principally  with  the  mouth,  the  claws  being  little  used, 
the  burrows  are  long  and  parallel  to  each  other,  with  side  galleries. 

The  food  is  exclusively  vegetable,  and  its  ravages  are  so  great  in 
gardens  and  vineyards  by  gnawing  the  young  shoots,  that  the  price 
paid  for  its  destruction  at  Rome,  is  one-half  more  than  that  of  the 
mole,  and  twelve  times  that  of  the  short-tailed  field-mouse,  which  is 
only  foor  times  smaller.  They  are  taken  by  a  hollow  tube,  which  is 
pftced  at  the  entrance  of  the  burrow,  the  passage  being  obstructed 
by  a  bundle  of  grass,  in  eating  through  which  an  elastic  rod  is  loos- 
ened, and  the  animal  token  by  the  neck.  It  appears  to  change  the 
habitat  according  to  the  rains,  leaving  the  low  country  when  it  is  in* 
undated,  and  gradually  advancing  as  the  waters  subside.  It  is  a 
fiivourite  food  of  many  animals,  especially  of  the  foxes,  which  watch 
at  night  in  the  gardens,  and  on  hearing  them  work  in  the  burrows, 
suddenly  scratch  in  and  take  them  out,  thus  destroying  plants  and 
causing  other  serious  damages — ^in  addition  to  that  committed  by  the 
tat  itself. 

The  Arvioola  arvalis,  short-tailed  field-mouse,  is  common  in  Italy, 
and  in  some  parts  is  taken  in  almost  incredible  numbers. 

The  water-rat,  Arvicola  ampihibia,  is  also  very  comm<m.  It 
differs  ftmrn  the  A.  terrestris,  besides  other  respects,  in  being  ex- 
tremely carnivorous.*  The  head  is  shorter,  and  the  muzzle  more 
pointed  than  in  its  congener,  and  there  are  differences  in  the  denti- 
tion, which  are  carefully  pointed  out  and  engraved. 

The  ocKnmon  marten,  Mustela  martes,  is  not  uncommon  near  Rome, 
frequenting  even  the  hot  and  burning  region  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tibur,  where  it  is  found  in  the  lofty  stone  pines  of  the  villas  there. 

The  common  otter,  Lutra  vulgaris,  also  inhabits  the  Tibur  and  Anio, 
being  found  occasionally  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  it  is 
most  acceptable  in  Lent,  the  strange  and  convenient  doctrine  being 
admitted  that  these  animals,  as  well  as  some  sorts  of  wild  fowl,  are 
cold-blooded,  and  consequently  admissible  as  food  on  the  fast  days  ! 

The  mufflon,  mufficme  or  musmon,  Capramusmon,  is  engraved  and 
described  in  the  ninth  number.  It  is  no  longer  found  in  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula,  as  it  formerly  no  doubt  was,  and  we  are  not  satis- 
fied that  it  exists  in  the  European  Continent,  unless  it  be  in  some 
part  of  Turkey.  There  are  still  a  few  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It 
*  fai  Britain  the  A.  amphibia  is  almost  entirely  herbivorous. — Ed. 
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claims  to  be  the  parent  of  the  common  sbeep^  but  the  number  of 
joints  in  the  tail>  which  in  the  G.  musmon  are  twelve^  whilst  in  the 
domestic  sheep  they  are  nineteen  or  twenty,  are  almost  conclusive 
against  their  identity,  and  in  the  absence  of  absolute  proof,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  favour  the  claim  of  the  Argali,  the  Capra  Ammon  of 
Fischer,  the  native  country  of  which  is  Tibet  and  Tartary,  where 
in  all  probability  it  was  brought  into  subjection  by  the  ancient  race 
of  shepherds  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  European  species. 

In  the  ophidians,  the  author  has  adopted  a  modification  of  the 
arrangement  of  Wagler.  The  Colubrini,  comprising  the  harmless 
serpents  of  Europe,  is  subdivided  into  Natrix,  which  has  the  scales 
carinated.  They  are  chiefly  aquatic  in  their  habits.  Coronella,  which 
has  the  body  very  taper  and  the  tail  long,  the  scales  of  some  beftig 
carinated,  and  others  not.  They  principally  inhabit  trees.  While 
Coluber  includes  those  with  the  scales  imbricated  and  smooth,  the 
tail  being  of  moderate  length. 

The  first  reptile  described  is  the  Coluber  Riccioli  of  Metaxa  a 
physician,  who  published  a  monograph  of  the  Roman  serpents,  and 
we  believe  first  described  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  harmless  and  gentle  of  the  tribe.  It 
is  so  mild  in  disposition,  that  with  difiiculty  it  can  be  made  to  open 
its  mouth  when  irritated.  It  is  found  in  Monte  Mario,  in  the  su- 
burbs of  Rome,  but  it  is  not  common.  It  has  also  been  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  probably  inhabiting  some  of  the  intervening 
countries. 

We  were  truly  happy  to  find  this  species  named  after  a  most  wor- 
thy and  indefatigable  individual,  to  whose  zeal  the  naturalists  at 
Rome  are  very  much  indebted.  He  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  reptiles,  and  we  remember  when  visiting  his  repository,  which 
was  a  most  curious  miscellany  of  objects  collected  in  various  parts, 
seeing  a  chest  filled  with  living  serpents,  that  were  placed  there 
to  hybernate,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  their  chan- 
ges.    As  he  discovered  this  Coluber,  it  was  justly  ascribed  to  him. 

The  Natrix  gabina  is  another  elegant  species.  The  name  was  at 
first  given  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  amongst  other  localities 
at  the  small  lake  which  fills  an  extinct' crater  near  the  site' of  the  an- 
cient Gabii.  In  a  later  number  this  name  is  corrected,  the  Prince 
having  subsequently  been  satisfied  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Co- 
ronella tessellata  of  Laurenti,  the  Coluber  tessellatus  of  Gmelin,  &c. 

The  habitats,  which  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  rather  restricted, 
are  now  known  to  be  considerably  extended,  comprising  parts  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  France.     The  length  is  about  three 
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fieet.  There  is  no  difference  in  colour  between  the  sexes.  The 
back  is  a  bottle  green,  with  symmetrical  rows  of  dark  spots ;  the 
under  parts  with  dark  spots  on  a  light  yellow  ground,  and  red  inter- 
mixed. 

It  inhabits  ditches  and  similar  situations,  is  extremely  shy,  and 
difficult  of  capture  even  to  the  most  expert  hunters  of  serpents. 

The  Coluber  flavescens — ^is  of  considerable  size,  some  specimens 
measuring  forty  inches.  The  back  is  dark  green  with  white  cross- 
shaped  spots,  the  under  part  being  of  light  greenish-yellow.  The 
young  differ  extremely  from  the  adults. 

This  is  one  of  the  species  which  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  at- 
tendant of  Esculapius,  but  the  Prince  thinks  without  foundation. 
That  named  after  the  god  of  medicine  by  Linnsus  is  an  American 
reptile,  and  that  on  which  Lacepede  bestowed  the  appellation  had 
no  better  title  than  because  it  came  from  Rome.  Whichsoeyer 
be  the  real  species,  we  apprehend  it  must  be  sought  for  in  Greece. 

It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Italy,  living  mostly  in  marshy  meadows 
and  about  trees.  We  suspect  it  is  found  beyond  the  Alps ;  a  very 
large  snake  killed  by  us  in  a  watery  lane  near  Stang  in  Switzer- 
land, some  years  since,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  perfectly  answer- 
ing the  description. 

Three  beautiful  plates  are  given  of  the  Coluber  viridiflavus,  a  large 
and  active  reptile,  which  is  found  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  author  has  seen  a  specimen  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  the 
most  oonunon  species  near  Rome,  living  even  within  the  walls,  5ind 
we  can  testify  from  ocular  observation  its  activity  in  the  capture  of 
its  prey.  Amongst  the  plates  is  a  variety  of  dark  colour,  which  has 
been  described  as  another  species  by  the  name  of  C.  carbonarius. 
The  author  seems  to  think  that  reptiles  living  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts assume  a  darker  colour  than  those  inhabiting  the  plains,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  well  worth  the  investigation  as  to  the  causes,  and 
whether  it  be  constant. 

The  Natrix  elaphis  is  the  largest  European  Ophidian,  a  speci- 
men of  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length  not  being  considered  extra- 
ordinary. This  is  the  reptile  which  is  conjectured  by  Metaxa  to 
have  been  that  which  is  recorded  to  have  swallowed  a  child  on  the 
Vatican  mount  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  body  being  taken  out 
of  the  stomach  uninjured.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  incredible,  and 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  otherwise.  We  remember  seeing  a  very 
young  child  deposited  on  the  pavement  of  a  church  at  Lisbon,  quite 
naked,  to  wait  until  some  charitable  person  should  order  it  to  be  bu- 
ried, which  a  very  moderate  sized  snake  might  have  swallowed,  had 
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it  met  with  it  in  its  haunts.     This  species  is  only  seen  in  the  souili 
of  Italy,  and  has  not  been  observed  eyen  in  Lombardy. 

The  Coluber  leopardinus  receives  its  appellation  from  the  dis- 
position and  colours  of  the  spots  in  its  skin.  It  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  European  serpents,  and  is  extremely  gentle  in  its  nature. 
The  plate  is  well  executed,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  figured.  The  principal  habitat  is  Dalmatia,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  that  country,  until  Riccioli  found  it  near 
Otranto.  The  best  and  almost  only  specimens  are  at  Vienna.  It 
is  rather  of  large  size,  a  moderate  specimen  measuring  three  feet  four 
inches. 

The  Natrix  torquata,  our  common  hedge  snake,  is  figured,  with  an 
excellent  representation  of  the  head  in  a  state  of  expansion  which  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  giving  it. 

The  Natrix  viperina,  a  species  which  inhabits  Sardinia,  and  the 
South  of  France  and  Spain,  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy.  It  is 
the  Coluber  viperinus  of  Latreille,  and  is  of  small  size. 

The  Coluber  hippocrepis,  which  was  described  by  Frederic Linmeus 
as  an  American  species,  was  brought  from  Sardinia  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Bonelli  of  Turin,  and  by  him  described  as  new,  and  called  Co- 
luber sardus  and  C.  diadema.  The  author  believes  it  to  be  iden- 
tical  with  a  species  brought  from  Algiers,  and  called  by  the  French 
C.  diadema.  It  is  common  in  Sardinia  and  in  Florence^  but  has  not 
been  seen  in  Italy. 

The  section  of  Vipers  is  one  of  exceeding  interest.  The  author  sepa- 
rates the  sub-family  of  Viperina  into  six  genera,  two  only  being  Euro- 
pean. Vipera  is  separated  from  the  Crotali,  by  the  want  of  the  foe- 
sets  behind  the  eyes,  which  distinguish  that  deadly  group. 

The  vipers  are  slow,  their  motions  being  almost  exclusively  hori- 
zontal, owing  to  the  formation  of  the  vertebrae,  but  they  are  capable 
of  raising  the  head  quickly  to  strike  or  wound,  and  we  apprehend  it 
is  their  principal  mode  of  capturing  their  prey.  They  are  unable  to 
dart  or  spring  forward,  like  some  of  their  congeners.  We  give  a 
specimen  of  the  style  in  the  description  of  this  form. 

''  Oltre  le  gia  accennate  sonovi  altre  condizioni  comuni  alle  spe- 
cie del  genere  Vipera,  che  meritano  d'essere  riferite  piu  alia  distesa. 
II  oapo  e  assai  distinte  dal  tronoo,  di  figura  piriforme^  depreaso  pos- 
teriormente,  qualche  poco  compresso  verso  il  dinanzi ;  di  sopra  e  ap- 
pena  convesso,  non  vestito  di  scudetti,  ma  d'un  vario  numero  di 
squame  picciole,  ovate  o  ovate  lanceolate,  ottusa,  irregolari  nella  for- 
ma e  nella  disposizione,  tutte  convesse ;  quelle  collocate  nel  tratto 
anteriiHre  al  vertice  prive  de  carena,  le  restante  segnate  da  una  ca- 
rena  longitudinale  risen tita,  talvolta  alcune  di  quelle  poste  dietro  al 
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punto  intenDedio  fira  gli  occhi  hanno  proporzioni  alquanto  maggiori 
delle  altre,  ma  fur  sono  imbricate  e  non  rassembraBO  scudetti." 

Tlie  author  remarks,  tbat^  in  the  vipers  and  all  other  serpents^  the 
male  has  the  tail  longer  than  the  female^  a  want  of  attention  to  which 
character  has  given  rise  to  the  creation  of  new  species ;  and  added  to 
the  oanfiisian  already  existing  in  the  arrangement  of  these  animals. 
The  first  viper  described  is  the  V.  ammodytes^  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  which  is  in  the  muzzle  being  turned  up  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  It  is  extremely  venomous^ 
being  reputed  to  be  more  so  than  the  common  species^  and  in  spring 
it  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  pass  near  it.  It  inhabits  the  Morea^ 
Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  has  been  met  with  near  Ferrara. 

The  Vipera  aspis  of  Merrem  and  of  our  author,  the  Coluber  aspis 
of  Xdnnieus,  is  the  common  viper  of  Italy^  and  of  the  south  and  centre 
of  Rraace.  The  colour  varies  extremely,  and  of  four  plates  in  which 
eight  individuals  are  admirably  delineated,  no  two  are  alike.  This 
is  one  and  a  natural  cause  of  the  confusion  which  exists  even  amongst 
the  beat  writers  in  the  accounts  of  these  reptiles^  and  one  of  the  many 
good  points  in  this  work  is  the  number  of  synonyms  and  authorities 
which  are  given. 

On  the  poison  of  this  species  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Fon- 
tana  and  others  were  made.  We  believe^  after  all,  that  the  best  and 
easiest  cure  is  by  immediate  suction  ;  care  of  course  being  taken  that 
there  are  no  open  wounds  or  ulcers  abouth  the  mouth.  In  all  cases, 
the  widest  difference  is  produced  by  the  age  of  the  animal,  the  sea* 
son  of  the  year,  or  probably  the  animus  with  which  its  wound  is  in- 
flicted ;  and  still  more  important  is  the  habit  of  body  of  the  reci- 
pient, and  the  part  where  the  poison  has  been  injected.  We  know 
the  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  effects  that  have  resulted  in  this 
eountry  from  the  sting  of  a  single  wasp  or  bee. 

These  reptiles  are  some  years  so  numerous  in  the  flat  and  marshy 
country  below  Massa  di  Carrara,  that  the  entering  the  woods  is  at- 
tended with  danger  to  the  peasantry.  In'these  cases  we  have  been 
informed  the  mode  resorted  to  is  that  of  turning  in  herds  of  swine, 
which  pursue  them  with  such  avidity,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
nuisance  is  entirely  abated. 

The  genus  Pelias  differs  from  Vipera  in  the  head  being  depressed 
and  extended  backwards ;  it  is  covered  with  convex  scales,  and  the 
snout  is  a  little  turned  up.  In  Pelias  the  head  is  oval  shaped,  less  de^ 
pressed,  and  less  sensibly  separated  from  the  body.  It  is  covered  with 
scales,  which  are  flat  or  very  slightly  convex.  The  snout  is  flat  and 
Bot  relieved  or  turned  up  from  the  muzzle.     In  the  words  of  the  au- 
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thor  '^  Solo  in  pochi  punti  differisoono  fra  loro  i  generi  Vipera  e  Fe- 
llas. Laddove  nel  primo  il  capo  e  depresso^  allai^to  posteriormente, 
ooperto  nella  parte  superiore  di  piastre  o  piuttoKto  squame  conveaae, 
lo  spigolo  rostrale  e  risentito^  prominente  auU'  apice  del  muso;  il  Pe- 
lias  ha  il  capo  ovale,  men  depresso  e  men  sensibilmente  distinto  dal 
troncOj  coperto  superiormente  di  scudetti  piani  anzi  l^germente  cim- 
cavi,  lo  spigolo  rostrale  non  e  risentitd,  ne  rilevato  affalto  suU'  apioe 
del  muso."    Subsequently  he  observes  of  Pelias : 

''  I  moti  di  queste  sono  in  paragone  men  lenti ;  Tindole  loro  e  pin 
fiera  ed  al  solito  riescono  assai  piu  pericolose,  perch^,  anche  sensa 
essere  provocate,  impetuosamente  si  slanciano  e  mordono." 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  viper  of  Ray  and  Pennant,  the  Colu- 
ber berus  and  prester  of  Linnieus,  C.  chersea  and  Vipere  commune 
of  Cuvier,  the  iBsping  of  the  Swedes,  &c.  &c.  The  number  of  names 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  Prince  as  synonyms  of  this  species 
are  remarkable,  and  we  must  say,  not  reconcilable  to  each  other  in 
all  instances.  The  Vipere  of  Cuvier,  for  instance,  does  not  agree  with 
the  reptile  figured  in  this  work.  We  have  given  the  characters  at 
length,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  genus.  We  strongly  suspect  that  both  Pelias  and  Vipera 
are  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The  writer  of  these  observations  has 
frequently  killed  the  common  viper  on  the  moors  in  Northumberland, 
which  is  a  very  dark-coloured,  slow  and  sluggish  animal,  moving 
from  its  coil  when  disturbed  with  great  difficulty,  and,  it  has  always 
been  found,  basking  in  sunny  dry  places.  On  one  occasion,  whilst  shoot- 
ing in  a  district  upon  the  Reed  near  the  Carter  Fell,  in  a  deep  fern 
bed,  he  met  with  a  reptile,  which  in  colour,  form,  and  activity,  dif- 
fered so  much  from  any  he  had  seen  before  or  since,  that  he  was  sa- 
tisfied it  was  different  from  the  common  species.  It  was  so  active 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  securing  it,  and  it  bit  at  the  gun- 
stock  with  uncommon  virulence,  but  being  at  the  time  more  intent 
in  the  pursuit  of  game  than  on  that  of  natural  history,  he  neglected 
preserving  it.  However,  it  agreed  in  every  respect  vnth  the  Pelias 
berus  now  described,  and  it  is  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  opportunities  of  attending  to 
the  subject. 

The  common  name  of  this  animal  in  Italy  is,  Marasso  palustre,  to 
shew  its  habits  of  frequenting  marshy  districts,  where  it  avoids  the 
sun,  keeping  in  the  shade  excepting  in  the  early  morning.  It  swims 
with  great  fiBMulity.  It  has  not  yet  been  seen  south  of  the  Apennines, 
but  is  found  beyond  the  Alps.  In  the  colouring  in  some  of  the  lower 
parts  there  is  a  citrine  yellow  tint,  which  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
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noticed  in  the  specimen  above-mentioned^  which  we  never  saw  in  what 
we  call  the  common  viper.  In  the  Vertebrated  Animals  of  Jenyns^ 
which  we  have  recently  examined^  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
amongst  his  varieties  there  are  two  species.  Colour  or  size  prove  no- 
thing, but  the  shape  of  the  head>  though  loosely  mentioned^  is  strong 
presumptive  proof.  Another  Pelias  is  figured  under  the  name  of  P. 
cherua,  or  Marasso  alpino.  A  very  small  individual  has  furnished 
the  de8cripti<«^  and  was  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Abruzzi^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Asooli,  where  it  inhabits  dry  stony  places.  We 
hope  that,  in  a  subsequent  number,  we  shall  have  more  ample  in- 
formation, for  at  present  we  do  not  think  ourselves  quite  justified  in 
admitting  it  to  be  a  species. 

We  must  defer  the  notice  of  the  Ornithology  and  Ichthyology  to 
another  opportunity,  having  already  extended  this  article  quite  suffi- 
ciently. W  e  could  wish  that,  in  the  subsequent  numbers,  some  of  the 
rarer  birds,  such  as  Turdus  Naumanni,  Turdus  atrogularis,  which  are 
at  Turin,  the  Sterna  leuooptera,  found  by  us  at  Rome,  the  Sylvia 
ocmspicillata^  which  the  Prince  met  with  near  Civita  Vecchia,  were 
figured,  as  they  possess  some  interest  to  the  English  reader  who  may 
not  have  access  to  the  continental  collections.  We  should  likewise  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  Accentor  montanellus  of  Temminck  real- 
ly exists  in  the  localities  he  mentions.  We  were  not  successful  in  see- 
ing or  hearing  of  it  either  at  Rome  or  Naples.* 


II.— r^e  English  Flora.   By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c* 

Vols.  i-iv.     1824-1828. 
The  Bfilish  Flora.  By  W.  J.  Hookbb,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Vol.  i. 

3d  Edition,  1835. 
The  English  Flora.   Vol.  v.  part  i.  (Or,  the  British  Flora,  Vol.  ii. 

Part  i.)    By  W.  J.  Hooker,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  1833.     Same 

works.  Vol.  i.  Part  ii.     By  W.  J.  Hookbb,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Bsa- 

KBLBY,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.     1836. 

Much  as  the  botanical  productions  of  the  British  isles  have  been 
investigated  and  written  upon,  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, we  do  not  yet  find  the  subject  to  be  at  all  exhausted,  either 
of  interest  or  of  novelty.  Taken  collectively,  British  botanists  are 
yearly  adding  to  the  stores  of  their  knowledge  concerning  the  plants 
of  their  own  country,  whilst,  individually,  their  numbers  are  rapidly 
increasing  through  the  hosts  of  new  votaries  attracted,  or  (by  the 
converting  powers  of  some  medical  college)  compelled,  to  become 

*  In  the  Supplement  to  his  Manual,  M.  Temminck  concludes  his  remarks 
apon  Ace.  montanellua  *'  de  passage  acddentel  en  Hongiie,  et  pha  accidenteUe- 
meiU  encore  dans  U  midi  de  tltaUe." — En. 
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worshippers  of  the  gentle  goddess,  whose  name  now  stands  so  con* 
spicuous  on  so  many  botanical  title-pages^  and,  for  whose  honour, 
such  countless  thousands  of  fair  and  fading  flowers  are  annually  me- 
tamorphosed into  the  more  enduring  and  brunette  mummies  of  the 
herbarium.  Economists,  without  being  very  political,  are  sufficiently 
aware  that  an  increasing  number  of  consumers  soon  leads  to  an  in- 
creased production  of  the  articles  consumed,  to  competition,  to  im- 
proved quality,  and  to  cheapness ; — advantages  pressing  upon  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Thus  has  it  been  with  the  works  descrip- 
tive of  British  botany,  dating  from  the  publication  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  English  Flora,  in  1824.  Never  before  has  there  been 
so  large  a  number  of  purchasers ;  never  so  many  new,  or  newly  ar- 
ranged, works;  and  never  so  much  of  diversity  and  excellence  in 
plan,  arrangement,  and  execution.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  when  a  new  Flora,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term 
netVy  has  become  impossible,  and  when  there  is  scarcely  any  space 
left  for  thrusting  in  a  newly  dressed  one.  The  two  Floras,  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  stand  pre-eminent  in  utility  to  British  bo- 
tanists. The  English  Flora  will  long  rank  as  a  standard  work  of 
consultation,  both  on  account  of  the  number  and  accuracy  (generally 
speaking)  of  the  synonyms  and  references  to  other  authors,  and  on 
account  of  the  full  and  original  descriptions  of  species.  But  this 
work  being  too  bulky  for  the  valise  of  the  tourist,  and  too  expensive 
for  the  pocket  of  the  young  student,  a  Compendium  of  the  English 
Flora,  was  published  in  one  thin  12mo  volume,  containing  little  more 
than  the  specific  descriptions  taken  from  the  larger  work,  with  the  du- 
ration, time  of  flowering,  and  usual  situation  of  each  species,  expres- 
sed by  abbreviations.  The  same  course  had  been  followed  with  the 
Flora  Briiannica,  of  which  the  English  Flora  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  improved  and  enlarged  translation.  The  smaller  work,  how- 
ever, was  insufficient  without  access  to  the  larger,  and  the  laiger 
work  was  inconvenient  in  use  without  the  smaller  and  more  portable 
one.  As  a  teacher  of  botany,  it  appears  that  Dr  Hooker  felt  the 
want  of  some  intermediate  work,  including  sufficiently  complete  de- 
scriptions for  enabling  a  student  easily  to  determine  the  species, 
without  being  swelled  to  a  voluminous  size  by  references  of  little 
value  to  mere  students.  This  happy  medium,  it  must  be  allowed, 
has  been  successfully  hit  upon  by  the  author  of  the  British  Flora  ; 
who  has  compressed  into  a  single  8vo  volume  all  the  most  essential 
points  of  description  spread  through  the  four  volumes  of  the  English 
Flora,  besides  effecting  considerable  improvements  in  some  of  them. 
So  far,  these  works  included  only  the  flowering  plants,  belonging  to 
the  first  twenty-three  classes  of  the  Linnean  system,  with  the  order 
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FiUces  of  the  class  Cryplogamia,  Death  having  prevented  Sir  J. 
Smith  firom  ccmtinuing  the  English  Flora  through  the  Cryptogamic 
class  (which  appears  to  have  heen  his  wish,)  Dr  Hooker^  with  the ' 
assiatance  of  others  who  have  made  cryptogamic  plants  their  espe* 
cial  study,  has  now  completed  both  the  English  Flora  and  British 
Flora,  by  the  publication  of  one  thick  volume  in  two  separate  parts, 
the  first  part  extending  from  the  Musci  to  the  Algce,  and  the  second 
part  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Fungi*  This  volume  we  are  told 
to  receive  as  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  English  Flora,  or,  as  the  second 
and  last  of  the  British  Flora.  Though  "  English  Flora,  Vol.  V." 
does  figure  in  large  letters  on  the  title-page,  the  plan  of  the  volume 
altogether  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  the  British  Flora,  and  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  English  Flora ;  so  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  esteem  it  really  the  second  volume  of  the  former,  and  to  re« 
oeive  it  only  as  a  nominal  continuation  of  the  English  Flora : — a 
continuation,  be  it  observed,  which  the  learned  author  of  the  Eng- 
lish Flora  might  have  well  been  proud  to  acknowledge  as  his  own. 
In  this  view  of  the  double-titled  volume, — a  view  pointed  out  by 
truth  and  justice,  although  it  may  not  so  well  suit  the  booksellers' 
£uicy.  Hooker's  British  Flora  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  only 
complete  work  on  British  plants ;  that  is,  complete  as  respects  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  botanists,  not  as  respects  the  actual  produc- 
tions of  nature  ;  since  there  appears  not  a  chance  that  we  shall  ever 
attain  to  complete  knowledge  of  cryptc^amic  plants,  and  even  yet, 
novelties  are  discovered  every  year  among  the  conspicuous  and  much- 
hunted  flowering  plants. 

A  hasty  glance  over  the  steps,  by  which  the  literature  of  descrip- 
tive botany  has  arrived  at  its  present  stage  of  superiority  and  en- 
oouragement  in  Britain,  will  elucidate  our  remarks  on  the  works 
before  us.  In  the  preface  to  the  English  Flora,  we  have  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  older  works  in  this  department  of  botany, 
commencing  with  the  Fhytologia  of  Dr  How,  in  1650,  and  coming 
down  to  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Britannica,  in  1800 ,-  with  no- 
tices of  a  few  of  the  more  recent  work.  It  appears  that  fourteen 
descriptive  Floras  were  published  during  this  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Amongst  these,  Ray's  Synopsis  and  Withering' s 
Arrangement  reached  to  third  editions,  and  Hudson's  Flora  Jnglica 
and  Berkenhoui's  Synopsis  came  to  second  editions ;  thus  making 
twenty  publications  in  all.  To  this  number  we  may  add  about  half 
a  dosen  others,  the  names  of  which  appear  in  catalogues,  though  not 
mentioned  in  the  historical  sketch;  and  also  the  first  edition  of 
HulTs  British  Flora,  if  published  in  1799.     Of  this  latter  work,  a 
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second  edition  has  since  appeared.  The  Flora  Brilannica  and  Cont" 
pendium  of  Smithy  a  translation  of  the  latter  by  Galplne^  Tkomion's 
British  Flora  (a  work  known  to  us  by  name  only^)  Gray's  Natu- 
ral  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  Salisbury's  Botanist's  Companion , 
the  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article^  the  Compendium  of  the 
English  Flora,  Lindley's  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  in  two  edi- 
tions ;  with  five  full-sized  editions  of  Withering' s  Arrangement,  and 
three  smaller  ones  by  Macgillimray,  make  up  a  number  of  publica- 
tionSj  inclusively  of  different  editions^  during  the  present  century^ 
equalling  the  whole  number  of  those  heretofore  published ;  and  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  two  standard  works  of  plates^  illustrating  our  native  species^ 
English  Botany  and  the  Flora  Londinensis,  were  commenced  in  the 
last  century ;  but  a  new  issue  of  the  former  is  now  in  progress. 
Other  illustrative  works  are  also  publishing  in  periodical  numbers. 
We  may  date  the  present  era  of  British  botany  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  the  English  Flora>  in  1824 ;  since  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  this  work  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the  study 
of  British  plants^  by  presenting  a  standard  and  authoritative  work, 
in  our  own  language ;  calculated  to  supersede  that  of  Withering ; 
which  was  useful  enough  in  its  day,  but  is  now  almost  obsolete  as  a 
work  of  science,  although  bearing  a  name  still  very  good  for  the  book- 
market.  The  latter  works,  now  in  regular  use,  are  those  of  Lind- 
ley.  Hooker,  and  Macgillivray ;  all,  probably,  founded  upon  and 
partly  copied  from  the  English  Flora.  We  do  not  say  this  in  ob- 
jection to  these  works,  it  being  impossible  to  make  an  original  Flo- 
ra of  Britain ;  and  we  apprehend  that  Mr  Macgillivray  has  been  the 
more  judicious  in  not  copying  Withering  too  implicitly.  Dr  Lind- 
ley  published  h\^,Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora  much  about  the  same 
time  (a  year  earlier,  by  the  title-pages  and  preface)  that  Dr  Hooker 
was  preparing  his  British  Flora.  It  differs  from  the  Compendium 
of  the  English  Flora,  chiefly  by  following  the  example  of  Gray,  in 
making  an  entire  change  of  arrangement  from  the  Linnean  to  the 
Jussieuan  system,  improved  and  modernized  into  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "  Natural  System."  The  introduction  of  characters  or  de- 
scriptions of  the  orders  necessarily  accompanied  this  change,  as  well 
as  many  alterations  in  the  descriptions  of  genera,  with  some  few 
amendments  in  those  of  species.  Frequent  changes  of  name  are  also 
made ;  but  the  specific  definitions  are  mostly  copied  from  Smith's 
works.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  instructive  novelty  in 
the  synopsis  ;  but  having  been  stereotyped,  farther  improvement  is 
prevented,  and  editions  succeeding  to  the  first  will  fall  behind  the 
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science  of  the  day.  Mai^illivray's  work  follows  the  Linnean  ar- 
rangement, is  popular  through  its  title,  and,  in  its  ntiliiy  to  students, 
may  be  iairly  enough  classed  with  its  three  competitors,  though 
wanting  the  authority  which  an  established  botanical  name,  in  the 
author,  gives  to  each  of  the  others. 

We  have  entered  into  these  particulars  with  a  view  of  showing 
the  relation,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  which  the  several  Floras  bear 
to  each  other,  and  for  supplying  hints  to  persons  desirous  of  select- 
ing only  one  or  two ;  as  it  cannot  usually  happen  that  the  same  per- 
son should  require  all  of  them.  Macgillivray's  is  the  most  elemen- 
tary 'j  Lindley's  is  the  only  one  entirely  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  system ;  Hooker's  may  safely  be  said  to  contain  the  best  and 
fullest  description  of  species  among  these  three  ;  while  the  English 
Flora,  to  full  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species,  unites  the  most 
complete  set  of  references  and  synonyms ;  and,  though  in  its  full 
sixe  the  most  expensive,  its  Compendium  is  the  least  so. 

The  advances  made  in  our  acquaintance  with  British  plants  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  English  Flora,  are  consi- 
derable. When  the  fourth  volume  was  published,  seven  additional 
species  were  added  for  the  earlier  volumes.  The  first  edition  of  the 
British  Flora,  published  two  years  later,  in  1830,  added  about  a  score 
of  others.  The  second  edition,  in  1831,  contained  seven  or  eight 
more,  and  the  last  edition  increases  the  lists  by  above  a  dozen  species. 
Five  or  six  others  are  now  known ;  so  that,  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  about  fifty  species  have  been  added  to  our  list  of  flowering 
plants,  and  the  additions  to  the  cryptogamic  lists  may  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds.  But  our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  fifty  undisputedly 
native  species  of  flowering  plants  have  been  discovered  during  this 
period.  In  fact,  scarcely  the  half  of  this  number  can  be  regarded  as 
fixed  species  and  undoubted  natives;  and  even  some  of  these  had  been 
heretofore  found,  though  mistaken  or  forgotten.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  least  questionable  additions,  may  be  instanced  Isnar- 
dia  palustris,  Orobanche  caryophyllacea.  Erica  mediterranea.  Erica 
dliaris,  Elatine  hydropiper,  Carex  Vahlii,  Potamogeton  prselongus, 
Statice  plantaginea.  Astragalus  alpinus,  and  Trifblium  resupinatum. — 
But  Pinguiculaalpina,  Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  Scirpus  Savii,  Silene  ita- 
lica^  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni,  and,  probably,  Habenaria  chlorantha, 
had  been  previously  observed  and  mistaken  for  other  species.  Trago- 
pogon  major,  Oenanthe  apiifolia,  Fedia  eriocarpa,  Fedia  mixta,  Rosa 
Wilsoni,  and  others,  appear  scarcely  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  va- 
rieties. Asperula  arvensis,  Althea  hirsuta,  and  Lepidium  draba 
should  be  looked  upon  as  introduced  species. 

NO.  I.  o 
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We  fiEincy  that  persons  fond  of  hunting  out  small  blemisheB,  maj 
find  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Flora  some  few  occasions  for  enjoy- 
ing such  amusement ;  which  will  surprise  no  one  who  considers  the 
multitudinous  avocations  of  its  author.  Such  enjoyment  we  willing- 
ly leave  to  those  who  love  it,  and  offer  to  the  work^  as  a  whole,  our 
almost  unqualified  approbation;  its  plan  is  good;  enough,  and  not  too 
much  is  said  in  describing  the  species ;  and  while  the  descriptioiis 
are  sufficiently  clear  and  simple  for  students,  there  is  also  matter  cal- 
culated to  ^x  the  attention  of  professed  botanists.  The  nice  discri- 
minations of  Messrs  Amott,  Wilson,  and  Borrer,  appear  in  many 
places  in  the  first  volume ;  in  the  second  volume,  we  may  add  to  them 
the  names  of  Greville,  Harvey,  Berkeley,  Carmichael,  Purton,  and 
Mrs  Griffiths,  as  contributing  largely  to  it.  The  second  part  of  this 
volume  seems  to  have  been  contfded  almost  entirely  to  the  Bev.  M. 
J.  Berkeley,  and  much  of  the  first  part  is  properly  attributable  to 
Dr  Greville  and  Mr  Harvey  ; — we  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
AlgcB.  With  such  a  combination  of  skill  for  the  difiTerent  depart- 
ments, it  is  impossible  that  the  work  should  be  otherwise  than  very 
valuable : — it  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  advantages  attendant 
on  a  division  of  labour,  but  union  of  talent. 

We  do,  notwithstanding,  object  strongly  to  some  points.  In  the 
first  place,  the  names  and  descriptions  of  several  species  are  stiU  in- 
troduced, as  if  really  belonging  to  British  plants,  although  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  prove  that  such  species  have  ever  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  positive  certainty  that  some  of  them  were  ori- 
ginally introduced  into  our  Floras  by  mere  blunders.  Again,  names 
and  descriptions  of  imaginary  species  are  still  repeated,  although  re- 
lating to  what  are  now  known  to  be  varieties,  some  of  them  very 
trifling  varieties,  and  others  so  inconstant  as  to  have  become  extinct, 
unless  in  the  case  of  specimens  preserved  by  "  the  curious."  Such 
names  arid  descriptions  are  said  to  be  retained  "  in  deference  to  the 
opinion"  of  one  or  other  botanical  authority,  and  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Flora.  We  dislike  deference  carried  so 
far.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  science  to  superstition, — of  fact  to  fancy,—' 
of  truth  to  error.  Such  sacrifices  operate  as  the  dead-weights  and 
drag-chains  of  improvement,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  This 
fault  is,  indeed,  found  in  all  our  Floras ;  but  it  ought  to  be  amend- 
ed, and  the  author  of  the  British  Flora  is  the  fittest  person  to  set 
the  example. 
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Transactions  and  Periodic als. — British, 

The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  Conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor  Jamebon. — ^January  to  April  1836.  Edinburgh :  A.  &  C. 
Black.     (Part  2d  of  Vol.  xx.)     8vo. 

I.  Zoology.  < 

P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  ^  On  the  Quadrupeds  and  Birds  inhabiting  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  observed  there  during  an  excursion  in  the  summer  of  1884,  p.  266." — 
€k>ntButt  a  notice  of  the  birds  which  were  observed  during  the  above-mentioned 
excursion,  a  similar  notice  of  the  Mammalia  having  been  communicated  in  a 
preceding  Nomber.  The  most  worthy  of  remark  are : — the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  the  jerfalcon,  (F.  Islandicus,)  the  skin  of  a  recently  killed  bird  being 
procured  at  Keoldale.  Muscicapa  grisola  was  seen  on  the  confines  of  the  county,' 
its  most  northern  observed  station  in  Scotland.  Salicaria  phragmites,  Curruca 
dnerea,  Sylvia  trochilus  were  observed  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county. 
Linaria  montium  takes  the  place  which  L.  cannabina  does  in  the  lowlands,  and  is 
abundant.  A  bird  considered  to  be  Tetrao  rupestris  was  shot  on  the  Benmore 
range.  Totaiius  glottis  was  found  breeding.  Also  Anser  segetum,  Mareca 
penelope  and  Fuligula  mariUa.  Colymbus  arcdcus  was  frequent,  breeding  on  the 

more  retired  lochs. J.  V.  Thomson,  Deputy- Inspector  of  Hospitals.  '*  Memoir 

00  the  star-fish  of  the  genus  Comatula,  demonstrative  of  the  Pentacrinus  Eu- 
ropaeoa,  being  the  young  of  our  indigenous  species,**  p.  295,  with  a  plate.— 
An  interesting  memoir,  detailing  some  very  curious  information  regarding  the 
supposed  states  of  the  above-mentioned  animal.  The  evidence,  however,  though 
good,  and  most  probable  to  be  hereafter  proved,  is  more  circumstantial  than  di- 
reel. 

II.  Botany. 

Sir  Edward  French  Bromhead,  Bart — Remarks  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  natural  botanical  families,  p.  245« — The  author's  object  in  the  arrangement 
which  he  proposes  is,  '<  to  bring  together  the  greatest  possible  number  of  admitted 

affinities,  and  if  possible  in  continuous  succession.*' Dr  Graham,  list  of  new 

and  rare  plants  which  have  lately  flowered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
chiefly  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  p-  412. — '*  Poinsettia. — Involucrum  mono- 
phyllnm,  androgynum,  bosi  5-loculare,  extus  appendiculatum,  nectariferum ; 
ilores  pedicellati,  nudi,  mascidi  bifariam  in  singulis  loculis,  ordonati,  monandri ; 
feminei  8olitarii,germentrilobum,  ovulum  solitarium  singulis  lobis."-^ Formed  by 
Dr  Graham  from  the  Euphorbia  pulcherrima  of  Willd.  Rediscovered  in  Mexico 
by  Mr  Poinsette,  and  sent  by  him  to  Charleston  in  1828,  afterwards  to  Mr 
Hoist  of  Philadelphia,  whence  it  ^vas  brought  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edin- 

burgh,  by  Mr  J.  Macnab  in  1884. Sceptranthes — "  Tubus  davatus  erectus; 

limbus  suberectus;  filamentatubo  adherentia,  altematim  breviora;  anthera  line- 
ares,  erectte  prope  faucem  tubi  subsessiles ;  stigma  trifidum,  erectum ;  germen 
eapttatum.**  S.  Drummondii,  (  Zephynmthes  Drummondii,  Cooperia  Drummon- 
dii)  **  The  length  of  the  tube,  and  especially  the  adhering  fikunents,  ^jsem  to 
me  to  remove  the  phmt  from  the  genus  Zephyraothes ;  the  greater  ehortness 
of  the  tube,  the  less  flattened  limb,  and  the  stipitate  gennen,  prevent  me  ftom 
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uaiting  it  to  the  genus  Cooperia."  Gr.     Bulbs  were  sent  from  Texas  by  Mr 
Dnimmond. 

The  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and  Journal  of  Zoology,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Meteorology.  Conducted  by  J.  C. 
Loudon.     Lond.   Jan — April,  1836.    Svo. 

This  v^'as,  perhaps  is  to  many,  an  entertaining  and  a  useful  miscellany,  though 
latterly  it  has  been  declining  in  the  interest  and  in  the  value  of  its  communica^ 
tions.  Such  a  large  collection  of  facts,  however,  in  relation  especially  to  British 
Zoology  and  Botany,  is  brought  within  its  volumes,  that  they  must  necessarily 
be  consulted  by  every  one  who  in  future  undertakes  the  history  of  our  Fauna  or 
Flora :  but  we  will  hint  that  much  caution  is  necessary  in  the  consultation,  foe 
the  statements  often  rest  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  obviously  begun 
to  communicate  the  result  of  their  researches  before  a  sufficient  experience  has 
taught  them  all  the  difficulties  and  deceptions  to  which  even  a  field-naturalist 
who  attempts  no  more  than  to  note  down  his  observations  is  liable.  With 
the  present  year  the  ninth  volume  commenced,  and  four  numbers  ofit  are  before 
us,  whose  botanical  and  zoological  contents  we  shall  merely  indicate. 

I.  Zoology. 

Rylandb  on  the  Quinary  or  Natural  System  of  MXeay,  Swainson,  Vigors, 
&c.  pp.  190  and  173.  Mr  R.  does  not  seem  to  us  competent  to  discuss  the 
very  difficult  question  he  has  ventured  upon. Wood  on  the  propriety  of  alter- 
ing established  scientific  names  in  Natural  History,  p.  138. Waterton  on 

the  Brown  or  Gray  Rat  (Mus  decumanus,)  p.  1.    A  clever  sketch,  but  too  much 

interwoven  with  politics  and  satire. Moss  on  the  habits  of  a  domesticated 

White  Rat,  p.  182 On  the  habits  of  the  Robin  Red-breast,  p.  6 Ord 

on  the  Cow  Bunting  of  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  57 Waterton  on 

the  Titmouse  and  the  Woodpecker,  p.  74. Waterton  on  the  Habits  of  the 

Jay,  p.  187 Taylor  on  the  Birds  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  Range,  p.  72. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  summer  Birds  of  Passage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Carlisle  during  the  spring  of  1835 ;  to  which  are  added  observations  on  some  of 
the  scarcer  Birds  obtained  in  the  same  vicinity  from  November  10,  18S4,  to 

November  10,  1835,  p.  185. Templeton's  Catalogue  of  Irish  Crustacea, 

Myriapoda,  and  Arachnoida,  p.  9 Johnston  on  A&tacilla  longicomis,  p.  80 : 

and  on  Chordrocanthus  lophii,  p.  81 Johnston  on  Limapontia  nigra,  p.  79. 

Forbe8*8  Notices  of  Species  of  Naticidie,  p.  191.     The  figures  illustrative 

of  this  paper  are  very  unsatisfactory.  In  Natica  monilifera,  Mr  F.  has  never  found 
more  than  one  tentaculum :  has  the  male  organ  of  generation  not  been  mistaken 

for  such  ? Johnston  on  Psamathe  fusca,  p.  14,  a  new  genus  of  Annelides ; 

and  on  PUnaria  subauricula,  p.  16,  a  supposed  new  species  of  the  genus. 

II.  Botany. 

Watson  on  the  construction  of  Maps  for  illustrating  the  distribution  of  Plants, 

p.  17. Walsh  on  Symphysis  in  Plants,  p.  83. Gardiner  on  the  uses  of 

the  Nectary  and  Corolla  iu  Plants,  p.  195. Henslow's  Enumeration  of  Spe- 
cies and  Varieties  of  Plants  which  have  been  deemed  British,  but  whose  indige- 

nousnesB  to  Britain  is  considered  to  be  questionable,  p.  88 Bromfi£LD*s 

notice  of  Habitats  of  some  rare  British  Plants,  p.  85. Mallet  on  the  seed- 
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dispeisLng^pazatus  of  Erodium  moschatum,  p.  22. Thompson  on  the  Irish 

Algse,  p.  147 Babington'8  ObserratioDs  during  a  yisit  to  Connamara  and 

Joyce's  Country,  Ireland,  in  August  1835,  p.  119 Munby  on  the  Natural 

History  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon  in  France  in  1835,  p.  117 FoaBS8*8 

Natural  History  Tour  in  Norway,  p.  169> 


Transactions  and  Periodicals — Foreign. 

Annalesdes Sciences  NatureUes,  Zoologie,  MM.  Audouin  etMiLNE- 
Edwards.  Bolanique,  MM.  Ad.  Brononiart  et  GuiLXiSMiN. 
Crochard  and  Co.  Paris^  Janvier  1836. 

1*  Zoology* 
DrfiEESCHET,  RecherckesAnatomiqueset  Physiologiquea  surtorganedeVouiedang 
lea  oueaux.  Two  plates. — M.  Breschet  is  the  author  also  of  a  previous  "  Memoire 
sur  rOreille  des  Reptiles,"  and  proposes  to  continue  the  subject  by  another  upon  the 
more  decidedly  aquatic  species.  The  present  paper  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first,  historical,  giving  an  account  of  the  observations  and  researches  upon  the 
subject  £nom  Casserius  in  1609  to  Windischmann  in  1831.  The  second  contains 
adetailed  description  of  the  organs  of  hearing  in  birds,  expUinedby  two  plates,  and 
endeavours  to  illustrate,  that  there  is  a  representation  of  all  the  parts  which  are 
found  in  the  Mammalia,  and  a  very  close  alliance  in  structure  to  many  parts  in 
the  aquatic  reptiles.     The  parts  of  Corvus  corax,  Strix  stridula  and  Jlammea, 

MeUagris  gallopavo  andDiomedea  exukms,  are  used  for  illustration. Martin 

i^AiNTANGE,  Recktrches  sur  lea  VUloaitea  du  Chorion  des  Mammiferea.  This  is  a 
short  extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  sitting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences. 

II.  Botany, 
MM.  Edwards  and  Colin.  Memoire  de  phyaiologie  agricole  aur  la  vegeta- 
tion dea  Cer^cdea  aoua  lea  hautea  Temperaturea. — A  very  interesting  memoir  to 
the  vegetable  physiologist  and  agriculturist.  The  experiments  were  made  chiefly 
in  the  open  air  by  sowing  the  grains  at  different  seasons,  and  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  imitating  the  heat  of  warm  climates.  The  principal  results  were ;  1 .  that  the 
weight,  size,  and  quality  of  the  grain  sown  had  considerable  influence  under  high 
temperature  in  its  mature  development ;  and  2.  that  the  Cerealia  of  the  North 
of  Europe  lose  their  power  of  mature  development  between  18"  and  20°  Centig. 
That  they  then  continue  in  the  blade  only,  which  becomes  large  and  luxuriant, 
and  would  form  a  thick  and  rich  pasture.     These  experiments  come  nearly  to 

what  Humboldt  bad  noted  from  observation  on  the  Andes  of  America. M. 

AacuBTE  DE  Saint  Hilatre — Lettre  aur  un  primula  omia  dans  lea  florea  de 
MM.  Dvby  et  Loiaeleur,  et  aur  lafamiUe  dea  primulac^ea.  The  primula  in  question 
grows  near  the  village  of  Vemet,  and  also  around  Montpelier,  and  was  consider, 
ed  as  only  the  P.  officinalis ;  a  comparison  along  with  M.  Dunal  of  Montpelier, 
has,  however,  made  them  out  to  be  the  P.  Column®  of  Tenore — (  P.  suaveolens, 
Bertoloiii,)  and  it  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Flora  alluded  to.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  letter  is  chiefly  in  answer  to  observations  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  author's  *'  Memoire  sur  le  Placenta,"  1st  and  2d. Koch,  Deacription 
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dt9  Orob€mehe8  de  la  Flore  (2'il&Ma^M»-.-cootinued  from  torn*  It.  p.  361,  and  uoi 

oompleted. M.  Leon  Dufour,  Notice  ^r  h  Sonekua  tcorzoneretformi^  Log* 

(Sc  pumUa,  Cav-J — 5-  scarzoner<rformis  "is  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  Zone  of 
Olivea,  and  delights  in  warm  and  dry  situationF."  Found  by  Dufour  on  the  argilbu 
ceous  hills  of  Peralta  and  Tudela  in  Southern  Navarre ;  described  by  Cavanillos 
from  Valentian  specimens,  and  by  Lagasca  gathered  in  Murcia.  **  The  most  sin- 
gular feature  in  the  plant,  only  mentioned  by  Cavanillesyis  presented  by  theextre^ 
mities  of  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  whatever  the  age  of  the  plant,  terminating 
in  a  subulated  point  white  as  snow ;  this  is  not  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  gland 
or  by  down,  but  by  a  dry  and  white  gangrene ;  the  juices  being  withdrawn  from 
the  extremities,  and  the  fibre  alone  remaining,  deprive  it  as  it  were  of  its  green 
pulp." — **  This  interesting  sonchus  presents  another  remarkable  physiological 
fact  It  is  endowed  with  such  exquisite  irritability  of  some  sub-epidermousglands, 
that  the  least  pressure  of  the  living  plant,  and  sometimes  touch  only,  causes 
small  globules  of  milky  juice  to  escape  from  the  angles  of  the  divisions  of  the 
leaves,  and  from  the  edges  of  the  scales  of  the  involucrum."  M-  Dufour  consi- 
ders thiskind  or  manner  of  irritability  as  yet  unnoticed C.  G.  Neesab  £s£N- 

BECK  et  C.  Montague,  Junffermanmcarum  berbarii  McnUagneani  Species  er- 
potuenaU.  The  commencement  only  of  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  Jungermannia 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  last  mentioned  botanist. 
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Charles  Fox,  of  Durham,  p.  291,  Notice  of  some  American  Birds.  A  no- 
tice of  some  birds  observed  during  a  tour  in  North  America .  The  author  men- 
tions an  instance  of  the  young  of  Molothrus  pecoris  in  the  nest  of  FringiUa  ao- 
dalisy  where  both  species  were  reared  and  attended  to.  Wilson  and  Audubon 
mention  that  this  had  never  taken  plaoe« 

Judge  Sahuel  Woodruff,  p.  904,  Notices  in  Natural  History.  Two  do^ 
tices,  one  Tipon  a  species  of  Snake  supposed  to  be  Col.  sipedon,  Linn,  which 
the  author  found  to  be  viviparous.  The  second,  on  what  he  terms  the  "  Moult- 
ing of  Snakes.** — It  extends  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  the 
laiigest  specimens  moulting  latest.  In  casting  the  skin  he  observed  ii  done  in 
the  following  manner  by  one  kept  in  confinement :  "  After  the  animal,  by  pres- 
siog  the  part  against  the  wires,  had  succeeded  in  thrusting  beck  the  skin  three 
or  four  inches  upon  the  neck,  he  left  the  wires,  and  throwing  his  body  into  a 
coil  round  itself,  so  as  to  embrace  within  it  the  last  fold  the  inverted  skin,  with  a 
strong  muscular  pressure,  made  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  effort,  shot  his 
body  forward  through  the  coils,  which  unfolded  one  after  another,  and  thus  drew 
off  the  entire  skin." 

II.  Botany. 

Professor  C*  Dewey,  Caricography — A  continuation  of  the  appendix  to  the 
above  gentleman*s  paper  on  the  North  American  carices,  p.  245.     One  plate. 
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HMlM  of  a  eomnum  Seal  fPhoca  vituiinaj  kept  in  confinement, — The  animal, 
df  which  the  following  is  a  short  account,  was  received  in  June  lBd5,  having  been 
bcoagfat  from  Scotland  to  Holyhead  in  a  collier.  He  had  with  two  othere  been 
caught  in  a  ilshing  net  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  time  be  began 
his  jonmey  until  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  he  had 
DO  nourishment  whatever  except  two  spoonfuls  of  milk,  he  had  been  forced  to 
awiUow ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  his  fast.  When 
earned  into  a  small  pool  surrounded  with  iron  railings,  in  which  some  roach  and 
dace  had  been  previously  placed,  he  was  highly  delighted  at  his  comparative  li- 
berty, diving  after  the  fish,  which  he  caught  very  readily  so  long  as  the  water 
remained  dear.  After  catching  a  fish  he  did  not  swallow  it  immediately,  but 
bit  and  mumbled  it  a  good  deal  to  break  tbe  bones,  played  with  it,  and  when  dead 
and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  would  dive,  come  up  under  it,  and  put  it 
under.  He  appears  to  have  no  idea  of  fear  while  in  the  water,  but  while  out  of 
it,  and  suddenly  alarmed,  immediately  began  to  scramble  towards  it.  If  a  dog 
approached  the  railings,  he  would  follow  it  round  and  round  the  pool,  not,  how- 
ever, renturing  out  of  the  water.  His  time  of  sleep  was  always  during  the  day, 
when  he  delighted  to  bask  in  the  sun,  sometimes  reclining  on  his  back,  sometimes 
on  his  sides  and  belly.  Towards  evening  he  became  very  lively,  catching  his 
meals,  and  diving  about  the  pool  in  all  directions.  I  never  knew  a  fish  eaten 
that  he  did  not  catch  and  kill  himself,  not  even  one  that  was  caught  and  thrown 
towards  him  alive,  while  he  was  on  land.  I  was  sometimes  allowed  to  scratch 
or  tickle  him,  but  if  any  sudden  noise  or  movement  was  made,  he  snapped  at 
the  fingers,  though  he  did  not  continue  to  hold  like  an  otter  or  badger. — T.  C 
lyoK.     February  11,  1836. 

Siita  Eurapea, — In  the  '*  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology,'*  article  Nut- 
hatch, the  author,  relying  upon  the  authority  of  Montagu,  has  stated  that  this  bird 
is  not  met  with  in  Cornwall;  this  he  finds  from  a  correspondent  is  not  correct, 
he  having  frequently  seen  and  killed  it  near  Liskeard  in  that  county. — P.  J.  S. 

Loxia  cuTvirostra,  —  Crossbills  hi  great  numbers  have  been  very  common 
in  various  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  last  autumn  and  winter, 
and,  what  is  worthy  of  note,  many  remain  with  us  up  to  the  present  date,  viz. 
March  25, 1 836.  *  This  is  at  variance  with  M.  Temminck^s  account  of  the  bird,  and 
its  usual  period  of  nldification,  which  in  his  Manual  he  states  to  be  during  the 
winter  months,  and  whose  authority  is  relied  upon,  in  the  Illustrations  of  Bri- 

*  May  3d. — A  pair  were  shot  at  Twizel  in  the  red  plumage.  The  male  fre- 
quently uttered  his  love  note,  and  the  eggs  in  the  female  were  larger  than  peas. — 
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tish  Ornithology.  I  have  just  dissected  a  female,  shot  yesterday,  while  feeding 
upon  a  larch  tree,  the  seeds  of  which,  divested  of  their  outer  skin,  filled  the  oeso- 
phagus and  crop.  The  state  of  the  ovary  was  slightly  advanced,  some  of  tbe 
eggs  having  nearly  attained  the  size  of  a  No.  8  shot  even.  Is  it  likely  that 
these  late  flocks  will  remain  and  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland  ?  This  is  a  question  of  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  gentlemen  pos- 
ses&ing  extensive  pine  and  fir  woods,  and  who  atttend  to  ornithology,  will  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  fact.  The  appearance  of  tbe  crossbill  is  much  more  fre- 
quent of  late  years  than  it  used  formerly  to  be,  and  this  I  attribute  to  the  exten- 
sive plantations  made  in  various  directions,  all  of  which  contain  a  large  propor* 
tion  of  the  larch  and  other  species  of  fir,  the  seed  of  which  constitutes  the  fiu 
vourite  and  principal  food  of  this  bird.  The  numerous  specimens  I  have  ex- 
amined this  season,  have  all  been  of  the  common  species,  nor  have  I  heard  of 
any  authenticated  instance  of  the  Loxia  pytiopsittacua  having  been  met  with. — 
P.  J.  S. 

Macrorampus  griseus, — A  specimen  has  been  lately  procured  of  this  very 
rare  European  bird  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle,  by  T.  C.  Heysham,  Esq.  This 
is  the  third  time  it  has  occurred  in  Britsin.  Col.  Montague's  specimen ;  one 
mentioned  by  Mr  Gould  killed  near  Yarmouth ;  and  that  now  recorded. 

Curruca  atricapiUa  and  P/usnicura  tUhys  wintering  in  Britain. — Among  the 
Sylviads  which  occasionally  winter  in  England  is  the  Blackcap  Warbler,  Curru- 
ca atricapiUa.  This  sweet  songster,  a  correspondent  informs  me,  has  been  a  con- 
stant visitant  in  his  garden,  near  Bristol,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  winter,  even 
whilst  the  frost  and  snow  were  pretty  severe.  In  tbe  winter  of  I8d4U5,  al80> 
the  same  gentleman,  about  the  end  of  December,  shot  a  female  of  this  species  as 
it  flew  across  in  company  with  another,  and  he  adds,  I  have  heard  the  male  in 
full  song  in  some  of  the  coldest  days  we  have  had.  In  Northumberland  it  is 
one  of  our  earliest  spring  visitants,  and  from  my  notes  I  perceive  that  its 
arrival  has  sometimes  preceded  that  of  the  yellow-willow  wren,  ( Sylvia  tro- 
chilus).  The  usual  period  of  arrival  is  between  the  14th  and  18th  of  April. 
A  specimen  of  Phsnicura  tithys  was  shot  near  the  same  gentleman's  resi- 
dence in  December  last,  flying  in  company  with  the  stonechat  in  some  gorse  and 
whin  bushes. — P.  J.  S. 

Phycis  furcatui — has  lastly  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  the  Solway  Firth, 
near  Whitehaven.  T.  C.  Heysham,  March  1886.  "  First  discovered  on  the 
Cornish  coast  by  Mr  Couch,  occurred  also  at  St  Andrews,  and  seen  in  the  Car- 
lisle market  in  December  1833  by  Mr  Heysham."* 

Raniceps  trifurcatus — Three  spedes  were  taken  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in 
February  last  (1836,)  by.  the  net  which  is  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloa 
for  the  capture  of  sparlings  (  Osmerus  eperlanus.)  They  are  known  there  to  some 
of  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of  black  fishy  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  rare  oc- 
currence— R.  Pamell, 

Charadrius  morineHus,  breeding  in  Cumberland, — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
•  Yarrell,  Br.  Fishes. 
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Carlisle,  dottrels  seldom  m&ke  their  appewmice  before  the  middle  of  May,  about 
which  time  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  different  localities  in  flocks,  which  vary 
in  number  from  four  to  fifteen,  and  almost  invariably  resort  to  heaths,  barren 
pasturesi,  fallow  ground,  &c.  in  open  and  exposed  situations,  where  they  continue 
if  unmolested  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  and  then  retire  to  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  to  breed.  The  most  favourite  breeding  haunts  of  these 
birds  are  always  near  to  or  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  particular, 
ly  those  that  are  densely  covered  with  the  woolly  fringe  moss  (Trichostomum 
lanuginosum,  Hedw.)  which,  indeed,  grows  more  or  less  profusely  on  nearly  all 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  this  alpine  district  In  these  lonely  places  they  con- 
stantly reside  during  the  whole  of  the  breeding  season,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  enveloped  in  clouds  and  almost  daily  drenched  with  rain,  or  the  wetting 
mists,  so  extremely  prevalent  in  these  dreary  regions  \  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  peculiar  feature  in  their  economy  that 
they  have  remained  so  long  in  obscurity  during  the  period  of  incubation.  After 
repeated  excursions  through  the  lake  district  for  the  express  purpose  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  of  looking  for  their  nests,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
Cg^s  ia  two  different  localities  ;  namely,  three  on  Whiteside,  contiguous  to  Hel- 
vellyn,  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  two  on  the  5th  of  July,  on  Robinson  Fell,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Buttermere ;  the  former  had  been  incubated  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,  the  latter  only  recently  laid,  and  in  both  instances  the  birds  were  seen  to 
leave  their  eggs  ;  one  on  quitting  them,  immediately  spread  out  its  wings  and  tail, 
which  were  trailed  on  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and  thus  flew  away  without 
ottering  a  single  note.  On  this  day  (July  5,  1835,)  a  young  bird  a  few  days 
old  was  also  captured  on  the  same  Fell. — T.  C.  Hey  sham. 

Hipparchia  hlandina. — Very  abundant  in  most  of  the  upland  sheep  pastures 
in  Dumfries-shire,  extending  to  the  lower  districts  along  the  smaller  valleys,  dur- 
ing July  and  the  first  week  of  August ;  in  very  great  profusion  in  the  head  of  the 
Tile  of  Dryfe,  and  in  Eskdale,  extending  without  interruption  to  the  confines  of 
Roxburghshire. 

Ckmops  nigra. — Amongst  the  few  Dipterous  insects  taken  in  Sutherlandshirc, 
during  an  excursion  to  explore  the  natural  productions  of  that  county  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1834,  we  find  a  fine  example  of  the  Conops  nigra  of  De  Geer, — a  species 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  included  in  our  indigenous  lists.  It  is  one  of  the 
Uugest  of  the  genus,  measuring  about  seven  lines  in  length,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  species  by  having  the  abdomen  entirely  black.  The  forehead 
and  countenance  ferruginous  ;  the  thorax  whoUy  black ;  and  the  anterior  half  of 
the  wings  deep  yellow.  The  halteres  and  legs  arejeddish-yellow,  the  latter  with 
the  base  of  the  thighs  black.  It  is  figured  and  described  by  De  Geer,  vol.  vi> 
p>  265,  pi.  15,  fig-  9.  The  species  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied  is  C-  macro- 
eepkala,  Linn,  of  which  Fallen  has  supposed  it  to  be  a  variety.  This  opinion, 
however,  will  not  be  adopted  by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing both  insects,  the  distinctive  marks  of  C.  nigra  obviously  exceeding  the  limits 
of  variation  which  we  -ire  authorized  to  assign  even  to  very  inconstant  species. 
It  was  first  found  in  Sweden,  where  it  appears  to  be  very  rare ;  and  its  occur- 
rence in  Sutherland  is  not  without  interest,  as  affording  another  proof,  among 
several  others  which  have  been  advanced  lately,  that  the  insect  productions  of 
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the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  become  amilar  to  those  of  corresponding  lati- 
tudes on  the  Continent — For  a  further  account  of  C  nigra,  see  Herfaatysawii 
Naiwrg.  idii.  117,  5,  tab.  70,  fig.  5 — Meigen,  Eurapais  Zweiflugdigtii  Inaeetem, 
iv.  126 — Rev.  James  Ihmcan. 


BOTANICAL  IMFOUIATION. 

Botcmical  Society  in  Edinburgh, — With  much  pleasure  we  insert  the  follow. 
ing  notice  of  the  commencement  of  a  Botanical  Society  in  Edinbuigh,  a  district 
whose  Flora  is  rich,  and  whose  botanists  are  able.  The  names  of  the  individual 
who  have  been  placed  at  its  head  are  guarantee  for  the  principles  upon  which  it 
is  proposed  to  be  conducted,  and  we  trust  that  this  institution  ^ill  ere  long  as- 
sume an  important  part  in  the  science  of  Scotland.  **  We  rejoice  to  observe  that 
a  Botanical  Society  has  been  established  in  Edinburgh.  At  a  meeting  which 
was  held  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  the  Society  was  constituted  under  the  title  of 
the  '*  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh."  The  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  every  month  from  November  to  July,  inclusive. 

Professor  Graham  has  been  elected  President,  and  Drs  Greville  and  Balfour 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year. 

The  advancement  of  botanical  science  is  the  object  of  the  Society.  Its  ope- 
rations will  for  sometime  be  confined  principally  to  the  holding  of  periodical 
meetings,  to  correspondence,  to  the  formation  of  an  Herbarium,  and  the  inter- 
change of  specimens.  The  last  is  a  new  feature  in  the  constitution  of  such  a 
Society,  and  wUl  be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  in  accordance  with  certain  rules 
embodied  in  the  laws.  The  desiderata  of  botanists  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
will  be  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  Society's  duplicates,  and  individuals 
will  secure  the  important  advantage  of  exchanging  the  botanical  productions  of 
their  respective  districts  for  those  of  others  more  remotely  situated.  The  bene- 
fits resulting  to  science,  as  well  as  individuals,  by  this  arrangement,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  l)e  considerable ;  especially  in  regard  to  the  Geog^phical  Distribution  of 
Plants  in  the  British  Islands,  and  in  the  formation  of  Local  Floras.  The  Socie- 
ty, besides,  contemplates  an  extension  of  this  plan  by  promoting  an  exchange  of 
specimens  with  botanists  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  members  will  be  divided  into  the  foIlo\i^ng  classes  :  Resident,  Non-Re- 
sident.  Foreign  and  Associate.  Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  Non- Resident 
member  must  be  recommended  by  two  individuals  belonging  to  some  scientific 
or  literary  society,  and  pay  a  contribution  of  two  guineas,  which  without  any 
additional  payment,  will  entitle  him,  as  long  as  he  continues  annually  to  send 
specimens  to  the  Society,  to  a  participation  in  the  duplicates.  To  become  a 
Foreign  Member,  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  500  specimens,  including  at  least 
100  species,  or  a  botanical  work  of  which  the  candidate  is  the  author,  the  for- 
mer alternative  only  entitling  him  to  a  share  of  the  Society's  duplicates.  To 
continue  to  participate  in  these  duplicates,  he  must  afterwards  contiibute  an- 
nually 300  specimens,  including  at  least  50  species. 

The  Flora  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  particularly  rich,  will  afford  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  valuable  duplicates,  and  others  will  be  regularly  obtained  from  other  parts 
of  Scotland, — especially  the  rarer  Alpine  species. 

Local  Secretaries  will  be  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
meantime  all  communications  are  to  be  addressed  (postage  paid)  to  the  Secre^ 
tary,  W.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.  21,  Society,  Brown  Square,  Edinburgh." 
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Workt  <m  Bfitiih  Baiwjffir  1836.— The  following  wofkB  upon  the  Botany 
Qf  Great  Britaiii,  have  either  been  published  once  the  comniencemeDf  of  the  preaenl 
jear,  or  are  in  preparation  : — The  English  Flora,  vol.  v.  part  2. — Or  the  Britidk 
noi«.v<^iLpart2.  ByW.  J.  Hooker,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  &g.  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Beike- 
ley,  M.  A.,  F.  h.  &,&c  8vo»  pp.  418.  Longman  and  Co-  (The  Fungi  to  complefet 
the  two  works  named.)  Pubiished  in  Fdrruary  iasL — The  Flora  Metropolitana, 
or  Botanical  Rambles  within  thirty  miles  of  London.  By  Daniel  Cooper,  12mo, 
pp.  lad.  &  Uighley.  PMuhed  m  March  last^K  Floraof  Nottinghamshire. 
By  W.  Uowitt,  M.  D.  Nmt^  rmdy — The  Northern  Fkua;  or,  a  Desetiptionof 
the  Plants  of  the  North  and  East  of  Scotbuid.  By  Alexander  Murray,  M.  D.  /« 
lft«  press — A  Flora  of  Yorkshire.  By  Mr  Baines.  SM  to  he  readtf  fir  UU 
press, — A  Flora  of  Shropshire.  By  W.  A.  Leighton,  Esq.  B.  A.  Inprepmra- 
tunu — A  catEdogue  of  plants  in  the  environs  of  Hali&x.      Promised  by  Mr 

Jwsgerwuamia  Woodsiiy  Hook. — Dr  Greville  found  this  beautiful  and  rare 
British  species  in  1833,  on  Ben  Hope,  Sutherlandshire.  Ireland  has  previously 
been  its  only  ascertained  British  station. — R.  K.  G. 

Carex  Buxbauadi,  WaU. — D*  Moore,  Esq.  who  has  been  for  some  time  efr- 
giged  in  examining  the  botanical  productions  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  for 
s  work  which  is  to  form  part  of  *'  The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland,**  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  many  rarities,  of  which 
some  are  quite  novel  to  the  Flora  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  one  is  altogether 
new  to  the  British  isles,  the  Carex  Buxbaundi  of  Wahlenberg,  which  was  de- 
tected on  an  island  in  Loch  Neagh.  The  nearest  affinity  of  this  plant  is  with 
the  very  scarce  C  tomentosa  ;  but  Mr  Moore  and  Mr  Mackay  at  once  correctly 
distinguished  it  from  that  species,  by  the  less  downy  and  larger  fruit ;  the  strongly 
mocronate  scales ;  and  above  all,  the  absence  of  a  wholly  male  spikelet ;  the 
base  of  the  upper  male  spikelet  being  alone  furnished  with  male  flowers.  It  wUl 
'  nmk  next  to  C  Vahiliiy  and  indeed,  together  with  it  and  C.  tUrata,  should  form 
s  separate  section,  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  above-mentioned,  by  the 
npper  spike  being  androgynous ;  male  below,  and  stigmas  three.  The  character 
may  be  thus  rendered : — "  Carex  Buxbaumii ;  spicis  sub  4  sessilibus  f^>proxima- 
tb  oblongis,  terminali  androgyna,  squamis  ovato-lanceolatis  longe  (masculijiift 
hrevi)  cuspidads,  capsuUs  ellipticis  substipitatis  leviter  pubescendbus  obtusis  bi- 
cuspidatis,  bracteis  foliaceis  vix  caulem  superantibus,  vaginis  nuUis." — C.  Bux" 
hmadi,  Wahl-  Act,  Holm,  f.  808,  p.  16a— -R.  Lapp,  p.  244.— J^i.  Don,  U 1408. 
-^Maekay,  Ft  Hib.  tacii- C.  pofygama,  Schkithr,  Cario.  tab.  G.  g.  f.  76.  Hab. 
one  of  the  small  islands  of  Lough  Neagh,  county  Derry,  D.  Moore,  Esq.— 
Comp.  to  BoL  Mag.  for  May  IS36. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Zoological  Garden  at  Edinburgh, — Proposals  for  the  institution  of  a  Zoological 
garden  in  Edinburgh  have  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder;  Professor  Jameson ;  Dr  Traill;  James  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dr  Spittal;  Con- 
vener Dick  ;  and  Dr  Neill ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  it  success.  Shareholders 
are  proposed  to  have  privilegea  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
gardens  of  London  and  Dublin.     Various  situations  are  proposed,  the  Meadows ; 
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on  the  Grange  estate ;  the  Coates  estate  near  Bell's  Mills  and  in  the  vidnity  of 
the  Botanic  garden.  But  in  the  selection,  let  every  care  be  taken  to  choose  a 
dry,  airy,  but  sheltered  spot;  one  low  and  damp,  such  as  the  Meadows,  would 
soon  be  fatal  to  all  the  more  tender  animals,  as  has  been  akeady  experienced  in 
other  institutions  where  a  southern  climate  gave  greater  advantages. 

Histoire  NatureUe  des  ties  Canaries — Five  numbers  of  this  work  by  P.  Bar- 
ker Webb,  Esq.  and  M.  Sabin  Bertholet,  had  appeared  in  April  last.  It  will  be 
composed  of  50  numbers,  containing  a  portion  of  4to  letter-press,  and  five  or 
six  folio  plates,  and  when  completed  will  bind  in  three  volumes.  The  first  will 
be  devoted  to  the  History  of  the  islands ;  the  second  to  the  Zoology ;  the  third 
to  the  Botany.  The  plates,  according  to  the  subject,  are  engraved  on  copper  or  stone. 

Monograph  of  the  Genus  Oliva. — M.  Dudos  has  ready  for  publication  a  mo- 
nograph of  the  genus  Oliva,  The  materials  have  been  collecting  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  scries  of  shells  to  trace  the  variations  of  form,  and  marking,  and 
colour  is  extremely  rich-  He  reduces  Lamarck's  67  species  to  44,  but  adds  to 
these  94,  describing  in  all  138  species ;  what  he  considers  varieties  are  very  ex- 
tensive, so  many  as  40  being  sometimes  ranged  under  one  species.  The  plates, 
S5  in  number,  are  folio,  beautifully  executed,  and  the  four  last  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  anatomical  details,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shells,  drawn  from 
life. — Rapport  de  M.  Dumeril  a  VAcad.  de  Scien.  Jan*  1836. 

Voyage  dans  L'Amerique  Meridionale  D'Orbigny. — Eleven  numbers  of  this 
beautiful  and  important  work  have  reached  us  ;  but  the  different  portions  of  it 
appear  in  a  manner  so  miscellaneous,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  any  good 
notion  of  it  in  its  present  state.  Only  two  plates  of  the  Mammalia,  and  one  de- 
voted to  botany  have  appeared,  the  MoUusca  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Zoological  numbers.  Of  the  descriptive  part,  written  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
312  pages  are  published,  occupying  the  two  first  years  of  the  travels,  chiefly  in 
Paraguay,  and  are  interesting,  though  perhaps  the  composition  is  not  in  the  most 
elegant  style. 

Temminchy  Monographies  et  JRecneil  de  planches  colorizes The  second  volume 

of  the  '*  Monographies  de  Mammalogie''  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  ere 
long ;  it  is  now  above  eight  years  since  the  first  volume  was  completed.  The 
"  Recueil  de  planches  coloriees"  has  now  reached  its  9dd  li\Taison,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  complete  the  first  series  with  the  100th  liv.,  being  in  all  595  plates, 
with  755  figures.  An  arranged  catalogue  of  the  pi.  Enlumindes,  and  the  pL 
Colorizes  will  accompany  the  last  liv.,  of  which  a  part  has  already  appeared ; 
and  on  the  completion  of  that  series,  M.  Temminck  proposes,  if  he  meets  with 
sufficient  encouragement,  to  commence  a  second  series  as  a  continuation. — Int. 
to  Manuel  d'Oniitol.  Trois.  part. 

New  general  History  of  Birds, — Mr  Gould  is  preparing  a  general  history  of 
birds,  to  be  published  in  numbere.  The  size,  royal  and  imperial  4to,  to  range 
with  Temminck's  Planches  colori^s,  Wilson's  N.  A.  Ornithology,  &c.  A 
figure  of  a  typical  form  in  each  genus  mtH  be  given,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  species 
wliich  have  not  been  previously  represented  will  be  selected.     The  plates  we 
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fave  seen  are  lithogn^hic,  drawn  by  Mrs  Gould,  and  beautif ullj  executed.  — 
Crossodeira,  n.  g — Microura,  n.  g — Paradoxornis,  n.  g.  (  See  p.  62) — Todus, 
Sialia,  Accentor,  will  be  illustrated  in  the  1st  number. 

Dr  Ed.  RuppeL — This  indefatigable  zoologist  has  commenced  a  new  work 
entitled  "  Neue  Wirbelthiere  zu  der  fauna  von  Abyssinien  gehtirig  entdeckt 
usd  beschrieben.'!  We  have  seen  the  first  four  fasciculi,  one  devoted  to  each 
branch,  MammaUa,  Aves,  Reptilia,  Pisces.  The  plates  are  lithographic,  the  text 
German,  with  Latin  specific  descriptions.  Some  very  interesting  species  are  figur- 
ed and  described. 

i{.  CumiiMghamy  Colonial  Botanist  New  South  Wales, — Early  in  the  present 
year,  accounts  were  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  which  gave  the  deepest 
distress  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Mr  R.  Cunningham,  heightened,  if  possible, 
by  a  kind  of  uncertainty  of  their  Authenticity.  Official  accounts,  however,  have 
now  been  received,  which  in  part  confirm  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  zealous 
botanist  The  following  extract  will  best  convey  the  information,  and  we  would 
still  fondly  hope,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  he  may  be  yet  preserved 
and  in  time  restored  to  those  who  now  have  to  lament  his  absence.  "  But  a  griev- 
ous misfortune  befel  the  expedition  in  the  loss  of  Mr  Cunningham,  the  Colonial 
Botanist,  who  wandered  from  the  party  near  the  head  of  the  river  Bogan,  on  the 
\7th  of  April.  After  an  anxious  search,  continued  for  twelve  days,  during  which 
the  party  halted,  his  horse  was  traced  till  found  dead,  having  still  the  saddle  on, 
and  the  bridle  in  its  mouth.  It  appeared  that  Mr  Cunningham,  after  losing  his 
horse,  had  directed  his  own  steps  northward  ;  we  traced  them  into  the  Bogan, 
and  westward  along  the  bed  of  that  river  for  twenty  miles,  and  until  they  disap- 
peared near  a  recent  encampment  of  natives.  There  a  small  portion  of  the  skirt 
of  his  coat  was  found,  also  some  fragments  of  a  map  which  I  had  seen  in  his 
possession.  There  were  two  distinct  tribes  of  natives  on  the  Bogan,  but  from 
those  with  whom  we  had  communication  we  could  learn  nothing  of  bis  fate.  I 
have  ever  since  indulged  a  hope  that  he  might  have  crossed  to  the  Macquarie, 
and  so  returned  to  the  settled  districts,  but  this  hope  has  not  relieved  me  much 
from  the  most  painful  apprehensions,  considering  the  dispositions  of  the  natives. 
Whether  Mr  Cunningham  really  survives  or  not,  his  absence  has  made  a  melan- 
choly blank  in  our  party,  and  has  certainly  caused  a  serious  loss  to  science.** — 
Atheiutum. 

Dr  Smith. — We  have  satisfaction  in  announcing  that  Dr  Smith,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  South  African  Museum,  has  returned  in  safety  to  the  Cape  from 
his  expedition  to  the  interior.  He  arrived  in  the  first  week  of  February,  and  in 
general  has  been  successful ;  but  no  particulars  have  yet  reached  Europe* 

Notices  and  Proceedings  op  Societies — London. 
Entomological  Society,  April  4th — Observations  and  experiments  for  ex- 
cluding the  house  and  other  flies  from  apartments,  by  means  of  nets,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Stanley,  M.  A. — Descriptions  of  Zeuxo  Westwoodiana,  a  new  crusta- 
eeoQs  insect  from  the  Island  of  the  Mauritius  by  Robert  Templeton. — Notes  on 
the  habits  of  Asmia  atricapilla,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which  its  nest  is  construct- 
ed, by  G.  M.  Waterhouse — Descriptions  of  six  new  East  Indian  Coleoptera,  by 
W.  W.  Saunders*^- Various  living  bees  of  different  species  were  exhibited  by 
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Mr  Picking  attached  by  the  remukilble  parasites  belonging  to  the  genus  Xykips. 
— Athtnetum. 

May  2 — 1 .  Entomological  Notices^  by  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  including  "  Ob- 
servations upon,  and  suggestions  for  obviating  the  great  annual  expenditure  earned 
in  Brussels  by  the  attacks  of  some  of  the  timber-boring  Beetles  in  the  wood-woik 
of  houses  ;**  also,  **  Observations  upon  the  injury  caused  by  the  Soolytus  destructor 
to  the  Elm-trees  in  the  Park  at  Brussels ;"  also,  '*  Upon  a  disease  to  which 
Silk-worms  are  subject  in  Italy,  termed  the  Muscadine,  and  which  is  proved  to 
be  caused  by  the  growth,  within  and  lipon  the  bodies  of  these  caterpillars,  of  a 
minute  parasitic  fungus,**  thus  affording,  as  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley  noticed, 
an  analogy  and  a  clue  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  vegetable  wasp  of  Surinam.  2.  **  Descriptions  of  a  new  genus,  and  several 
new  species  belonging  to  the  Coleopterous  family  Paussidce,  from  the  coUectioo 
of  M.  H.  Gory  of  Paris,"  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
8*  **  Extracts  (relating  to  the  ArmulosaJ  from  a  memoir  upon  the  comparative  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system  of  the  various  classes  of  aiiimals  with  that  of 
the  human  subject,  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  series  of  preparations  and  drawings,** 
by  John  Anderson..  Esq.,  of  Richmond.  4.  "  Notices  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Canesin  the  West  Indies  by  the  Mole  Cricket,**  communicated  by  J.  C.  Johnstone, 
Esq.,  M.E.S.  of  Grenada,  and  which,  upon  the  motion  of  Col.  Sykes,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Cane-fly  Committee  of  the  Entomological  Society. — Athentntm. 

Medico-Botanical  Society,  8th  March  1886. — Earl  Stuihope,  President, 
in  the  chair ;  Dr  M'Reight  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. — Dr  Morries, 
F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Toxicology  to  the  society,  made  some  ob- 
servations on  opium,  conium,  digitalis,  tobacco,  and  hyoscyamus,  more  especial- 
ly with  reference  to  their  empyreumatic  oils.  There  appears  to  be  considerable 
resemblance  between  the  oils  of  these  plants :  they  are  obtained  by  distillatian 
from  the  dried  powdered  leaves.  A  specimen  of  the  oil  of  hyoscyamus  was  ex- 
hibited, which  presented  the  following  charactere  :  It  has  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  an  oily  appearance  ;  a  very  powerful,  virose  odour,  so  penetrating  and  fo- 
latile,  as  to  be  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance,  even  when  the  bottle  is 
closed.  Eight  or  nine  drops,  Dr  Morries  stated,  would  destroy  life  in  an  hoar 
and  a-half,  and  he  observed  that  it  was  nearly  as  fatal  as  prussic  acid  :  a  modi 
more  powerful  preparation,  however,  might  be  obtained,  by  distilling  this  empy- 
reumatic oil  with  potass  ;  the  same  quantity  of  the  products  would  cause  death 
in  firom  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes. — CommwUcated  by  Mr  Foote. 

Edinburgh. 

Royal  Society,  January  18, 1896 — Right  Honourable  Lord  Greenock,  V.  P. 
in  the  chair.  Observations  and  experiments  on  the  coloured  and  uncolourable 
mattera  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  acids  and  alkalies  act  in  producing  red  or  yellow  or  green  co- 
lours, by  Dr  Hope. 

March  7th,  Sir  T.  Mackdougall  Brisbane,  President,  in  the  chair. — Communi- 
cations were  read  by  Dr  Christison  and  Dr  Grahnn,  on  the  composition  and  the 
botanical  origin  of  Gaiifboge. 

Weknsrian  Society,  January  9,  1886.— Professor  TraiU,  V.  P.  in  the  Chair. 
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Mr  JaoMB  W\]aaik  read  a  paper  on  the  bifdfi  included  under  the  Genus  Eurylai- 
BUB  of  Hoisfield,  illnstniting  his  remaiks  by  species  and  figures. 

Sir  Patndc  Walker  read  a  notice  regarding  the  occurrence  of  MoCadlla  ne- 
^ecti,  Gould,  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith,*  and  of  Ardea  minuta  being 
killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in  East  Lothian. 

February  6th,  R.  Stevenson,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. — Professor  Jameson  exhibit- 
ed a  seiies  of  birds  collected  by  Captain  Clunie,  among  which  were  species  of 
Sola  alba  from  Moreton  bay.         « 

A  spedeF  of  Pemia  from  India  was  exhibited  and  characteriied  as  new  under 
the  title  of  P.  EUiotii,  the  donator  of  the  species  to  the  Museum. 

Two  bunards,  said  to  be  killed  in  Britain,  one  near  Birmingham,  the  other 
nev  Newcastle,  were  exhibited.  The  particulars  of  their  capture  were  to  be  as- 
certained.! 

h  Ikf  1834,  a  series  of  premiums  were  proposed  by  the  Wemerian  Society, 
— "  The  bestgeological  account  of  the  three  Lothians,  with  map,  sections,  and  spe> 

cimens,tobe  giren  in  December  18d5,  Twenty  Sovereigns. The  best  Natural 

iod  Eeonomical  History  of  the  Fishes,  marine,  fluviatile,  and  lacustrine  of  the 
mer  district  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  collection  of  specimens,  to  be  given  in 

December  1835,  Ten  Sovereigns. The  best  account  of  the  Entomology  of  the 

three  Lothians,  with  collection,  and  map  of  distribution  of  the  insects,  to  be  given 

in  December  1836,  Ten  Sovereigns. Best  Essay  on  the  Botany  of  the  Mouo- 

tains  of  Scotland,  in  connection  with  their  geological  structure  and  composition, 
ipedmensand  map  of  distribution  of  plants,  to  be  given  in  December  1837,  Ten 

Sovereigns Best  account  of  all  the  Avertebrate  animals,  (with  the  exception 

of  Insects  and  their  larvae)  inhabiting  rivers  and  Firth  of  Forth,  their  tributary 
itreams  and  lakes,  with  collection  of  specimens,  to  be  given  in  December  1887, 
Ten  Sovereigns.''  One  essay  on  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  has  been 
lent  in,  accompanied  by  numerous  specimens,  and  one  on  the  Gfeology  of  the 
Aree  LotkiatUy  accompanied  by  a  map  and  specimens. 

Provincial. 

Cawjsle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, — ^instituted  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1892.  Eari  of  Lonsdale,  Patron.  Richard  Ferguson,  Esq.  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  president  for  the  year  1886.  Have  com- 
menced a  library  and  museum  for  the  reception  of  Zoological  and  Mineralogical 
specimens — for  objects  of  art  and  antiquities — and  a  collection  of  philosophical  in  • 
Btniments.  Twelve  papers  were  read  by  members  during  1835 — chiefly  on  mine- 
ralogy and  meteorology ;  on  7th  December  by  Mr  Pears  a  paper  on  "  Botany 
>nd  Vegetable  Physiology." 

The  subscription  annually  for  ordinary  members  is  one  guinea,  with  a  like 
Hnn  for  entry  money.     Ladies  are  admitted  as  subscribers  at  half -price  without 

*  We  trust  that  specimens  will  be  leeured  during  the  summer.  This  is  the  se- 
omd  time  that  M.  neglects  has  been  recorded  occurring  near  Edinburgh  ;  but  the 
Urds  leem  always  to  have  been  negkctod,  and  at  this  time  we  are  not  sure  that  there 
is  s  specimen  in  town. 

t  We  caw  the  skins,  and  at  the  time  eipressed  our  doubt  of  their  being  killed  in 
tint  country,  from  the  numner  in  which  they  were  prepand.  Theoneisan  AfricBB, 
the  other  an  Indian  species. 
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the  entrance  chai^ge,  and  have  a  right  to  admission  to  the  lectures  and  privileges 
of  the  museum.  The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  seven  in  evening.  The  first  annual  report  is  published,  Hudson 
Scot  Office,  Carlisle,  1836,  pp.  2a 

OBirUA&Y. 

"  The  Rev.  John  Tozer,  late  Cjirate  of  St  Petrock,  Exeter;  where  he  was 
much  respected.  His  body  was  found  drowned  near  Shrewsbury,  and  not  recog- 
nized by  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  the  circumstance  being  made  known 
by  a  newspaper  sent  accidentally  to  Teignmouth,  the  description  caused  stroDg 
suspicion  of  its  referring  to  Mr  T. ;  and  a  relation  went  off  immediately,  who  ex- 
amined many  articles  of  his  dress,  and  collected  so  much  information  as  to  leave 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  identity.  The  body,  it  is  supposed,  had  lain  se- 
veral weeks  in  the  water."  Gent.  Mag,  April  1886,  p.  438 — Mr  Tozer,  whose 
melancholy  fiite  is  here  recorded,  was  well  known  to  British  botanists,  for  he  is 
repeatedly  quoted  in  the  British  Flora  of  Hooker,  and,  in  the  Flora  Devonientist 
as  an  authority  for  habitats  of  some  of  our  rarest  plants.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  first  British  station  of  Erica  ciHaris,  and  of  the  Bryum  Tozeri,  so  beau- 
tifully figured  in  the  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Dr  Greville,  vol.  v.  pi.  285. 
"  I  rejoice,"  says  Dr  Greville,  "  in  being  able  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  my 
inde&tigable  friend,  who  is  also  known  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  find- 
ing Schistostega  pennata,  after  it  had  apparently  disappeared  for  many  years." 

January  1. 1836.  "  At  Shropham  villa,  Norfolk,  aged  83,  (an  evident  misprint, 
he  was  in  his  58th  year.  See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  p.  164.)  The  Rev.  George 
Beading  Zeathes,  Rector  of  Limpenhoe  with  Southwood,  and  of  Wickhampsted, 
Norfolk.  He  was  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  1801, 
M.  A.  1813,  was  presented  to  both  his  livings  in  1803  and  in  1804.  by  J.  F. 
Leathes,  Esq.  He  was  attacked  on  Christmas  day  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  whilst  in 
the  reading  desk,  and  lingered  for  one  week,  until  the  following  Friday.  He 
was  well  known  as  a  naturalist,  a  horticulturist,  and  a  general  patron  of  the  fine 
aits."  Gent.  Mag.  April  1836,  p.  439.  His  name  is  commemorated  in  the 
Ovnla  Leathaii  of  Sowerby,  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer. 

The  Baron  de  F^russac — We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of  the  inde^ 
fetigable  Baron  de  F6russac,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Bulletin  Unicersii 
He  had  long  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  but  did  not  quit  his  labours 
till  just  before  his  death.  Among  other  excellent  works,  his  natural  history  of 
the  MoUusca  was  one  of  the  first,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  best  plates  published 
in  France;  his  monograph  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  equally  beautiful,  but  neither  of 
these  undertakings  is  finished.  He  was  always  anxious  to  forward  the  riewsof 
those  connected  with  science,  and  was  particidarly  obliging  to  foreigners.  He 
was  in  his  fifty-second  year. — AthewBum,  2d  April  1836.  ( In  an  early  number  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  works  of  this  excellent  molluscologist.) 
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I. — On  ihe  requisites  necessary  for  the  advance  of  Botany.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

That  we  are^  as  a  nation^  behind  our  continental  neighbours  in 
almost  every  .branch  of  scientific  research^  is  an  assertion  which  has 
often  been  made  of  late ;  and  has  been  more  formally  pronounced  in 
several:  of  the  reports  which  have  been  read  within  the  last  three 
years  at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  That 
this  censure  may  be  extended  to  botany,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
&ct,  that  we  have  had  no  journal  devoted  to  this  science,  and  con- 
ducted on  strictly  scientific  principles,  which  has  ever  met  with  suf- 
ficient encouragement  to  allow  of  its  being  carried  on  for  several 
years  together.  But,  in  admitting  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  our 
scientific  character,  as  a  nation,  we  must  still  venture  to  assert  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  possession  of  some  botanists  whose  at- 
tainments and  reputations  are  on  'a  par  with  those  of  the  highest  en- 
joyed by  their  continental  brethren.  But  in  speaking  of  our  national 
inferiority  we  do  not  allude  to  the  attainments  of  a  few ;  and  the 
want  of  encouragement  which  such  periodicals  as  the  Annals  of  Bo- 
tany formerly,  and  the  Botanical  Miscellany,  and  Journal  of  Botany, 
more  recently,  have  met  with,  clearly  prove  the  low  ebb  at  which 
botany  as  a  science  stands  among  us.  It  is  true  that  the  two  last 
mentioned  periodicals  are  still  continued  under  the  title  of  a  *'  Com- 
panion to  the  Botanical  Magazine,"  but  this  very  fact  confirms  our 
assertion.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  we  make  no  slight  preten- 
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sions  to  the  character  of  a  botanical  nation,  whilst  such  publications  as 
the  Botanical  Magazine  and  Botanical  Register  have  so  long  received 
encouragement  and  support ;  the  first  of  which  has  now  been  regu- 
larly published  for  a  series  of  more  than  forty  years.  The  circum- 
stance of  these  works  being  edited  by  two  of  our  most  eminent  bo- 
tanists speaks  at  once  to  the  importance  of  their  contents,  and  is  an 
ample  guarantee  of  their  being  replete  with  the  best  and  most  strict- 
ly scientific  details.  But  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  excellent 
as  these  publications  undoubtedly  are,  their  chief  and  really  efficient 
support  is  derived  from  their  horticultural  rather  than  from  the  bo- 
tanical portion  of  their  subscribers.  Hence  it  happens  that  they 
must  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  sacrifice  the  character  of  strictly  sci- 
entific publications  to  suit  the  taste  of  their  horticultural  readers. 
We  do  not  affect  to  complain  of  this,  we  are  merely  stating  the  fact 
as  illustrative  of  our  assertion.  The  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
published  by  Mr  Loudon,  and  which  has  done  much  towards  spread- 
ing a  taste  for  natural  history  generally,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
an  exception ;  for  though  it  undoubtedly  contains  several  valuable 
and  truly  scientific  memoirs,  yet  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  pages 
do  not  bear  this  character,  nor  can  it  in  this  respect  be  compared  \vith 
such  foreign  journals  as  the  *^  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  the 
"  Allgemeine  Botanische  Zeitung,"  &c.  In  England,  we  find  our 
leading  naturalists  generally  prefer  sending  their  more  important 
communications  to  some  public  scientific  society,  in  whose  transac- 
tions they  may  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  regular  periodical  af- 
fords far  greater  facilities  for  the  immediate  dissemination  of  disco- 
very in  science  than  the  transactions  of  any  society, — such  a  perio- 
dical may  further  be  made  especially  useful  in  stimulating  to  exer- 
tion those  persons,  and  they  form  a  numerous  class  among  us,  who 
are  content  with  loitering  about  the  threshold  of  science,  and  merely 
amusing  themselves  with  the  results  attained  by  others.  Could  they 
be  persuaded  to  engage  in  some  branch  of  original  research  they 
would  much  increase  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Among 
all  nations  we  assuredly  possess  the  means  of  accomplishing  more 
for  botany  than  any  other;  and  we  should  easily  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others  in  this  science,  if  we  could  persuade  those  who 
content  themselves  with  skimming  the  surface  to  plunge  a  little 
deeper.  In  what  other  country  do  we  find  so  many  engaged  in  hor- 
ticultural and  floricultural  pursuits.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  of 
any  note  without  its  horticultural  society,  and  many  now  possess 
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their  botanical  and  horticultural  gardens.  But  if  such  great  inte- 
rest is  felt  in  the  mere  cultivation  of  line  flowers  and  handsome  fruit; 
if  the  mere  gratification  of  the  eye  or  of  the  palate  can  stimulate  so 
many  to  the  laudable  exertions  which  are  made  in  support  of  these 
societies,  with  their  costly  medals^  and  numerous  prizes  and  extra 
prises,  how  much  deeper  interest  would  they  feel  if  they  would  once 
consent  to  add  somewhat  of  a  more  intellectual  character  to  their 
scheme,  and  contrive  to  occupy  their  thoughts  with  the  engaging 
pursuits  of  scientific  botany,  or  attempt  a  few  of  those  important 
experiments  which  might  be  turned  to  account  in  establishing  the 
leading  principles  of  vegetable  physiology.  To  those  who  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  but  have  been 
hitherto  satisfied  with  merely  admiring  the  forms  and  colours  of  the 
splendidly  beautiful  flowers  which  result  from  high  culture  and  suc- 
cessful art,  there  often  appears  a  degree  of  mystery  or  difficulty  hang- 
ing over  such  researches  which  deters  them  from  attempting  any- 
thing partaking  of  a  really  scientific  character.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  something  like  an  intellectual  exertion  is  required  to  master 
the  first  principles  of  this  science,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  technical  nomenclature  necessarily  established  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  our  advance.  But  what  is  this  when  compared  with 
the  higher  stretch  of  thought  requisite  to  master  the  rudiments  of 
abstract  science.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  a  science  of  observation, 
like  botany,  we  need  make  very  little  more  exertion  at  first  than  is 
required  for  adapting  a  chosen  set  of  terms  to  certain  appearances 
of  which  the  eye  takes  cognizance,  and  when  this  has  been  attain- 
ed, all  the  rest  is  very  much  like  reading  a  book  after  we  have  learnt 
to  spell,  where  every  line  and  every  page  afibrds  a  fresh  fund  of  in* 
teUectual  enjoyment.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  every  horticulturist  or  other  person  any  way  oc- 
cupied in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  to  increase  his  stock  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  by  conducting  his  pursuits  in  connection  with  scien- 
tific inquiry. 

Oreat  advances  have  been  made  within  the  last  half  century  in 
various  departments  of  this  science,  in  the  classification  of  plants 
upon  sounder  principles  than  those  which  had  so  long  been  predo- 
minant ;  in  obtaining  more  accurate  details  of  their  anatomical  struc- 
ture, owing  to  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  microscope ;  in 
the  more  perfect  analyses  which  organic  chemistry  has  furnished  of 
the  immensely  numerous  products  of  vegetation ;  and  lastly,  in  cer- 
tain generalities  relating  to  the  geographic  distribution  of  plants. 
But  still  we  are  very  far  removed  from  perfection,  either  as  relates 
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to  the  discovery  of  that  natural  system  upon  which  the  great  Anther 
of  Nature  has  planned  the  works  of  creation,  or  as  regards  the  detec- 
tion of  those  laws  by  which  the  several  functions  of  vitality  are  re- 
gulated. In  all  probability,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  accumu- 
lated observations  of  many  generations  yet  to  come,  before  we  can 
expect  that  either  systematic  botany  or  vegetable  physiology  will 
take  up  their  position  by  the  side  of  the  exact  sciences.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  perhaps  most  to  be  expected, 
towards  making  some  decided  step  in  advance,  from  those  botanists 
who  have  it  in  theii  power  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 
all  its  practical  details.  So  far  as  any  thing  can  be  expected  from 
direct  observation  on  the  structure  of  individual  specimens,  there  are 
plenty  of  willing  workmen  of  the  most  able  class  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  there  is  a  decided  want  of  scientific  experimenters,  and 
until  further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  positive  results  of 
experiment,  we  may  scarcely  hope  to  establish  on  a  very  firm  basis, 
any  of  the  more  important  principles  of  the  science.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  every  classification  of  plants  proceeds  upon  the  predetermi* 
nation  of  the  specific  characters  of  individuals,  hundreds  of  examples 
might  be  produced  in  proof  of  the  real  ignorance  of  our  very  first  rate 
botanists,  as  to  the  limits  within  which  a  species  may  vary.  In  some 
cases  they  are  tolerably  agreed  about  arranging  as  a  single  species 
numerous  forms  possessing  a  marked  dissimilarity ;  and  here  they 
have  been  guided  either  by  the  results  of  experiment,  or  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  intermediate  forms  between 
two  of  the  most  marked  varieties,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all  were 
referable  to  a  common  origin.  There  are,  however,  a  multitude  of 
instances  where  the  resemblance  which  two  individuals,  of  somewhat 
diflPerent  form,  in  certain  respects,  is  decidedly  striking,  and  which 
are  nevertheless  almost  universally  considered  to  belong  to  dififerent 
species.  There  is,  in  short,  no  law  whatever  hitherto  established, 
by  which  the  limits  of  variation  to  a  given  species  can  be  satisfac- 
torily assigned,  and  until  some  such  law  be  discovered,  we  cannot 
expect  precision  in  the  details  of  systematic  botany.  In  this  respect 
the  science  is  pretty  much  in  the  position  which  mineralogy  occupied 
before  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  crystallography ;  mineralogists 
were  frequently  in  the  dark  as  to  what  crystals  were  to  be  included 
under  one  species,  and  they  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  numerous 
forms  in  which  any  given  species  might  occur,  until  they  were  ac- 
tually found  to  exist.  But  now,  a  single  crystal  at  once  puts  the 
mineralogist  in  possession  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  species,  and 
he  can  calculate  "  a  priori"  the  possible  forms  under  which  it  may 
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occur.  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  some  analogy  between 
the  primitiYe  forms  of  crystals^  and  those  normal  or  typical  forms 
which  may  be  assigned  to  different  species  of  plants^  by  the  appli- 
cation of  such  rules  of  morphology  as  already  appear  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent satisfactorily  established^  viz.  the  partial  suppression  or  com- 
plete abortion  of  particular  organs,  and  the  adhesion  of  others.  Al- 
though no  precise  laws  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  botany, 
which  assign  the  limits  of  variation  to  a  given  species,  some  approxi- 
mation to  them  might  possibly  be  expected,  by  attending  more  strict- 
ly than  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  the  principles  of  analogi- 
cal reasoning.  Thus,  when  we  find  the  admitted  varieties  of  one 
species  ranging  through  certain  peculiarities  of  structure,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  if  we  now  find  two  other  individuals  of 
the  same  genus,  which  do  not  differ  more,  or  so  much  from  each 
other  as  the  former  two,  then  these  ought  also  to  be  considered  as 
varieties  of  a  single  species.  In  the  determination  of  species,  our 
most  eminent  botanists  seem  frequently  to  be  acting  against  their 
own  judgment,  and  compelled  to  describe  as  distinct  what  they 
have  little  or  no  doubt  themselves,  ought  to  be  considered  as  identi- 
cal. Hence  they  are  perpetually  qualifying  their  descriptions  with 
such  phrases  as  these,  "  Priori  nimis  affinis," — *'  vix  et  ne  vix  dis- 
tincta," — and  even  after  this  a  third  species  is  still  described  as 
"  duabus  prioribus  exacte  intermedia  !"  It  is  perhaps  extremely 
difficult  to  form  any  decided  opinion  about  the  limitation  of  species, 
and  we  find  some  persons  who,  instead  of  wishing  to  multiply  them 
beyond  their  due  limits,  are  inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  distinct  species  at  all ;  a 
clear  proof  again  that  we  are  in  want  of  multiplied  experiments, 
undertaken  by  careful  and  scientific  observers.  ]3ut  we  shall  never 
make  any  prt^ess  towards  solving  the  problem,  if  we  continue  dis- 
satisfied with  the  positive  results  of  experiments,  merely  because 
they  happen  to  militate  against  our  preconceived  notions ;  and 
though  a  proper  degree  of  caution  ought  always  most  unquestionably 
to  be  exercised,  before  we  admit  even  the  most  positive  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  new  and  startling  fact,  yet  there  can  be  very  little  value 
assigned  to  any  mere  assertions  which  may  be  made  contradictory 
of  such  a  fact,  even  though  they  should  be  partially  supported  by 
the  negative  results  of  direct  experiment.  Although  several  years 
have  passed  since  Mr  Herbert  proved  by  experiment  that  numerous 
varieties  of  Primrose,  Cowslip,  Oxlip,  and  Polyanthus,  might  origi- 
nate from  the  seeds  of  a  single  plant,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
Linnseus,  who  considered  them  all  to  be  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
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species^ — and  although  the  fact  was  partially  confirmed  in  a  notice 
in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  some  time  ago^  our  systematic 
botanists  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  results^  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  weakened  their  authority  by  any 
appeal  to  experiment,  the  only  test  which  can  here  be  considered 
admissible.  Although  it  has  been  shown  experimentally^  that  plants 
of  Anagallis  arvensis  can  be  raised  from  seeds  of  Anagallis  coenilea, 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  De  CandoUe  in  the  Botanicon  Gallicum, 
who  considers  them  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  although 
nothing  satisfactory  has  been  brought  forward  contradictory  of  this 
opinion,  the  more  general  feeling  appears  still  to  be  adverse  to  their 
being  included  under  one  species.  These  remarks  are  not  made 
with  the  view  of  inducing  those  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  experiments,  to  change  their  opinion,  but  if  possible  to  per- 
suade them  to  repeat  the  experiments  and  record  the  results.  Other 
cases  might  be  mentioned  where  similar  experiments  have  lately 
been  prosecuted  on  the  Continent,  and  the  results  obtained  have 
justified  the  propriety  of  a  reduction  of  species  ;  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  warrant  any  hope  of 
our  deducing  a  general  law  from  them.  For  the  present  then,  and 
until  some  such  law  is  established,  we  must  remain  content  with 
limiting  our  species  by  those  empirical  rules  which  multiplied  ob- 
servation alone  affords  us,  and  from  the  examination  of  every  va- 
riety that  we  can  lay  our  hands  upon.  In  their  restriction  of  spe- 
cies, different  botanists  are  influenced  by  very  opposite  considera- 
tions.— Some  prefer  multiplying  their  number  to  the  utmost  extent, 
whilst  others,  and  these  form  the  less  numerous  class,  would  reduce 
nearly  all  doubtful  cases  to  the  rank  of  varieties.  To  the  opinions 
of  the  latter  class  we  are  most  decidedly  favourable,  and  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  preface  to  the  excellent  Flora  of  the  Indian  Peninsuhi, 
by  Dr  Wight  and  Mr  Arnott,  *  "  We  shall  perhaps  be  severe- 
ly censured  for  cutting  down  species.  We  have  all  along  cop- 
sidered  it  as  trifling  with  nature  to  separate  species  on  slight  or  va- 
riable grounds,  nor  could  we  ever  understand  the  '  cui  bono'  for 
which  so  much  ingenuity  in  splitting  hairs  has  been  wasted.  Be- 
fore we  determined  what  was  a  species,  we  examined  with  care  nu- 
merous specimens  from  the  same  and  different  localities ;  and  so  hi 
we  have  had  an  advantage  over  many  other  of  the  European  bota- 
nists who  have  described  Indian  plants,  they  having  only  seen  one 
or  two  isolated  specimens.  Numerous  observations,  too,  were  made 
on  the  plants  in  their  natural  situation,  the  result  of  which  went  to 
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prove,  what  we  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  exam- 
ples throughout  the  present  volume,  that  no  precise  shape  of  leaf  or 
quantity  of  pubescence  is  of  any  value,  although  both  of  these  seem 
in  each  species  to  be  limited  within  certain  variations.  With  re- 
gard to  varieties,  we  have  seldom  distinguished  any,  unless  well 
marked  nnd  tolerably  constant ;  we  are  aware,  indeed,  that  these 
correspond  to  what  some  naturalists  call  species,  but  our  own  ob- 
servations have  convinced  us,  that  varieties  and  forms,  as  well  as 
species,  may  be  constant  in  similar  situations,  and  even  in  widely 
different  situations,  for  many  years,  if  raised  from  seeds  either  ob- 
tained irom  the  original  locality  or  from  cultivated  plants ;  the  cul- 
tivated cerealia  and  garden  vegetables  ought  to  lead  to  such  an  hy- 
pothesis without  any  additional  proof." 

The  extent  to  which  uncertainty  prevails  on  this  question,  cannot 
be  better  shewn  than  by  the  remarks  of  Dr  Lindley,  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora.*  Here  we  find  this  dis- 
tinguished botanist,  who  has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  two 
genera  Rosa  and  Rubus,  confessinghimself  incapable  of  deciding  whe- 
ther certain  forms  in  the  latter  genus  constitute  one,  three,  or  four- 
teen species.  "  When  I  first  began  to  attend  to  this  very  difficult 
subject,  I  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  the  same  distinctions  and 
peculiarities  which  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  of  these 
(species),  would  also  separate  many  other  forms  of  the  genus ;  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that,  to  be  consistent,  we  ought  either  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  Rubus  suberectus,fruticosus,  corylifoliusj  and  ccesius,  or 
to  distinguish  a  considerable  additional  number  of  such  species  as 
Smith,  by  the  advice  of  his  correspondents  who  had  specially  occu- 
pied themselves  with  the  subject  of  British  plants,  had  been  indu- 
ced to  admit." — "  I  accordingly  advanced  the  number  to  twenty- 
three  ;  certainly  not  from  any  expectation  that  such  species  were 
either  genuine,  or  likely  to  prove  permanent,  but  with  a  view  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  recognized  principles  of  distinction,  and  showing  whi- 
ther they  must  inevitably  lead.'' — "  It  has  led  me  to  reconsider  the 
subject  very  carefully,  and  to  examine  with  more  attention  the  na- 
ture of  the  principles  upon  which  the  modern  and  recognized  spe- 
cies of  Rubus  have  been  established ;  1  have  also  had  six  years  of  ad- 
ditional experience  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  with  which  I  have  first  started,  name- 
ly, that  we  have  to  choose  between  considering  the  four  first  named 
plants  the  only  genuine  British  species,  or  adopting,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  characters  of  the  learned  German  botanists,  (Weihe  and 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,)  who  have  so  much  distinguished  themselves 
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in  the  elaboration  of  the  genus.  So  clear  is  my  opinion  upon  this 
point,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prove  the  four  species  to  which 
I  have  alluded  to  be  themselves  physiologically  distinct,  I  should  at 
once  have  reduced  all  the  others  to  their  original  places ;  but  as  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain  whether  R,  fruticosus,  corylifo- 
Uus  and  ccBsius  are  not  as  much  varieties  of  each  other,  as  those 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  reject,  I  have  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  steer  a  middle  course,  until  some  proof  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained either  one  way  or  the  other.  Accordingly,  I  have  taken  R. 
fruiicosus,  corylifolius,  ccesivs  and  suberecius  as  heads  of  sections, 
and  I  have  assigned  them  characters  which  may  be  considered  either 
as  sectional  or  specific,  according  as  the  evidence  may  ultimately 
preponderate ;  and  I  have  arranged  as  species  under  them  those 
forms  which  are  the  best  marked  and  the  most  clearly  distinguish- 
able. This  will  bring  the  genus  Rubus  somewhat  into  the  situation 
of  Rosa  ;  in  which,  I  fear,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  leaving  it  for 
the  present." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  upon  this  topic  than  to  many 
may  seem  advisable,  but  we  feel  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  very 
great  importance  of  some  exertions  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  better  criterion  for  the  descrimination  of  species  than 
the  mere  empirical  rules  at  present  practised,  that  we  trust  to  be 
excused  for  attempting  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  follow  up  the  subject  experimentally,  to  this 
very  desirable  object. 

Although  we  must  not  hope  to  attain  that  degree  of  perfection  in 
systematic  botany,  which  would  probably  be  the  immediate  result 
of  our  detecting  the  laws  which  regulate  the  limitation  of  species ; 
yet  much  has  been,  and  much  more  may  unquestionably  be  achiev- 
ed, through  the  means  actually  in  our  power,  towards  distributing 
plants  into  natural  groups,  and  pointing  out  the  relations  which  such 
groups  bear  to  each  other.  Nothing  has  of  late  years  contributed  so 
much  to  the  progress  of  systematic  botany,  as  the  publication  of  se- 
parate monographs  of  genera,  tribes,  and  orders  by  different  indivi- 
duals. The  number  of  species  already  known  is  so  great,  that  no 
single  botanist  can  ever  hope  to  examine  in  minute  detail  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  them.  He  may,  however,  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  characteristics  of  every  order,  and  of  their 
subordinate  groups,  and  many  of  their  genera,  by  merely  examining 
for  himself  a  portion  of  the  species  which  they  each  include.  Bat 
if,  in  addition  to  his  general  studies,  he  also  directs  his  attention  more 
especially  to  some  particular  group,  for  the  purpose  of  completely 
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elaborating  the  minutest  details  in  the  history  of  every  species  it 
contains^  he  cannot  fail  of  making  some  observations  which  may  as- 
sist in  approximating  more  closely  to  the  discovery  of  the  natural 
system.  Independently  of  any  formal  attempt  of  this  kind^  every 
one  who  examines  for  himself  is  continually  stumbling  upon  some- 
thing or  other,  which,  if  it  were  recorded,  would  assist  in  refining 
<mr  systematic  arrangements  ;  and  such  minor  observations  may  al- 
ways find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  pages  of  a  scientific  magazine, 
when  they  might  be  considered  too  trifling  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  any  scientific  society. 

The  greatest  desideratum  in  scientific  botany  next  to  obtaining  a 
law  for  the  determination  of  species,  is  some  criterion  for  establish- 
ing the  relative  values  of  those  different  groups  into  which  species 
are  collected,  under  the  titles  of  Genera,  Tribes,  Orders,  &c.,  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  best  defined  and  most  extensive  natural  groups, 
mch  as  the  Compositae,  Leguminosse,  Gramineae,  &c.  There  are 
many  others,  considered  as  Natural  Orders,  which  seem  to  possess 
very  slight  claims  to  be  ranked  with  them  as  groups  of  equal  value. 
The  tendency  at  present  appears  to  be  more  generally  in  favour  of  sub- 
dividing those  which  have  been  previously  established,  than  of  con- 
necting such  as  are  most  nearly  allied.  In  the  excellent  publication 
of  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  the  "  Genera  Plantarum  Florae  Germanicae," 
this  principle  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  so  far  as  it  serves  to  point 
oot  the  distinct  groups,  however  numerous,  into  which  species  may 
be  collected,  nothing  can  be  better.  The  next  requisite  is  to  know 
how  to  distribute  these  minor  groups  into  larger  ones,  which  the  au- 
thor has  also  effected  with  great  judgment.  But  still  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  whether  the  se- 
veral groups  bearing  the  same  name  are  truly  of  the  same  value. 
The  difficulty  which  at  present  attends  the  construction  of  natural 
groups  of  similar  value  is  forcibly  exhibited  by  Mr  fientham  in  his 
excellent  and  elaborate  monograph  on  the  Order  Labiatae.  Under 
his  genus  Melissa,  in  which  he  includes  Calamintha,  Acinos,  and 
Clinopodium  of  other  authors,  he  observes,*  "  Whether  the  cha- 
racters be  derived  from  the  parts  of  fructification  or  from  general 
habit,  the  circumscription  of  this  and  the  nearly  related  genera  of 
Hedeoma,  Micromeria,  Gardoquia,  and  Keithia,  is  attended  with 
much  difiiculty  ;  and  it  feaight,  perhaps,  have  been  a  clearer  classi- 
fication, if  the  whole  had  been  considered  as  forming  one  extensive 
genus,  as  in  the  case  of  Salvia,  Hyptis,  Teucrium,  &c.  The  relative 
proportion,  direction,  and  size  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  the  hairs  at  the  orifice,  the  proportion  of  the  corolla  to  the  ca- 
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lyx,  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  upper  stamina,  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  lobes  of  the  anthers,  the  form  of  the  extremity  of 
the  style,  and  even  the  general  direction  of  the  stamina— characters 
which,  in  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  are  more  or  less  constant — are  re- 
markably uncertain  in  the  present  series,  and  seldom  correspond  with 
the  differences  of  habit  and  inflorescence.  These  differences,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  too  vague  and  difficult  of  definition  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  generic  distinctions.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  in  other  instances,  to  take  the  organs  of  fiructifica- 
tion  as  the  bases  of  generic,  and  the  inflorescence  and  habit  of  sec- 
tional characters,  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  species  which 
may  be  nearly  as  well  placed  in  either  of  two  or  more  sections  or 
genera ;  but  every  day  brings  further  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
reducing  nature  to  any  thing  like  mathematical  accuracy." 

To  pass  from  the  requisites  necessary  to  secure  the  advance  of 
scientific  botany,  to  those  which  may  be  considered  essential  to  the 
progress  of  botanical  physiology,  we  have  a  wider  field  open, 
and  to  a  much  more  numerous  class  of  observers,  than  the  one  we 
have  already  discussed.  This  part  of  our  subject  is  in  its  first  in- 
fancy, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  without  much  difficulty,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  details  necessary  to  place  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  leading  facts  hitherto  ascertained,  and  of  the  nature  of 
those  difficulties  which  impede  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
botany,  and  all  this  may  be  attained  without  the  necessity  of  his  be- 
ing previously  forced  to  master  the  details  of  systematic  botany.  It 
is  here  that  recourse  to  experiment  is  of  paramount  consideration- 
Although  some  knowledge  of  vegetable  anatomy  may  be  requisite, 
much  may  be  done  in  researches  of  this  kind  without  any  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  or 
the  necessity  of  attaining  to  any  great  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  microscope.  Vegetable  anatomy  is  itself  comparatively  far  be- 
hind that  of  animals,  and  there  are  many  points  of  primary  import* 
ance  still  under  dispute.  Notwithstanding  the  many  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  by  the  great  skill  of  our  modern  miscrosoo- 
pic  observers,  very  little  is  known  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
different  genera,  and  indeed  little  more  of  the  internal  structure  of 
plants,  generally,  than  the  forms  and  appearances  presented  by  the 
several  elementary  organs  of  which  the  vegetable  tissues  are  com- 
posed. We  have  accurate  delineations  of  a  great  variety  of  the 
vesicles  in  the  cellular  tissue,  of  the  ducts  and  tracheae  composing  the 
vascular,  &c.,  but  very  little  information  has  hitherto  been  obtained 
as  to  the  precise  offices  which  these  several  organs  are  destined  to 
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execute.  A  great  multitude  of  dissimilar  products  are  elaborated 
and  secreted  by  some  one  or  other  of  these  organs^  but  we  know  lit- 
tle or  nothing  concerning  which  of  them  it  is  that  produces  each 
separate  result.  Even  the  manner  in  which  the  imbibed  nutri- 
ment is  conveyed  from  the  root  to  the  leaf  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined— the  functions  of  the  leaf  itself  are  not  so  well  establish- 
ed as  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt;  or  rather,  the  manner  in  which 
these  functions  are  performed  is  not  yet  well  understood.  The  re- 
searchesof  Robert  Brown  and  Ad.  Brogniart  have  settled,  beyond  dis- 
pute, some  of  the  most  important  preliminary  phenomena  attending 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovule,  but  the  ultimate  facts  are  still  to  be 
disoorered,  and  at  present  we  have  only  conjectures  and  opposite  hy- 
potheses between  which  we  are  to  choose  when  we  would  inquire 
how  the  embryo  may  have  originated,  after  the  pollenic  tubes  have 
penetrated  down  the  style  into  the  ovarium.  It  seems  indeed  to  be 
oil  but  proved  that  these  tubes  really  attach  themselves  to  the  fo- 
ramen, a  circumstance  which  would  appear  to  favour  the  somewhat 
mechanical  theory  of  the  introduction  of  the  pollenic  granules  them- 
selves into  the  nucleus.  Hitherto,  the  fact  of  a  general  circulation 
of  the  proper  juices,  or  latex,  in  plants,  through  a  peculiar  system 
of  anastomosing  vessels,  has  only  engaged  the  attention,  or  even  met 
the  observation  of  very  few  persons,  except  the  original  discoverer. . 
The  mode  in  which  the  assimilation  of  new  materials  takes  place 
daring  the  development  of  the  trunks  of  trees  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  satisiactorily  determined ;  the  most  favoured  theory  on  the 
subject  (that  of  Du  Petit  Thouars)  requiring  the  confirmation  of  di- 
rect experiment,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  very  serious  objections. 

Bat  besides  such  inquiries  as  these,  which  need  great  delicacy  of 
manipalation  and  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, there  are  many  others  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
^like  that  question,  so  important  in  agriculture,  lately  started  by 
De  Candolle,  whether  the  excretions  from  the  roots  do  not  deterio- 
rate the  soil,  as  respects  other  plants  of  the  same  or  allied  species, 
bat  actually  improve  its  qualities  for  those  of  different  families. 
The  agriculturist  who  wishes  to  prosecute  this,  or  any  research  of 
interest  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  must  remember  the  sound 
advice  which  De  Candolle  has  given — always  to  perform  a  series  of 
comparative  experiments,  by  which  means  alone  he  can  hope  to  check 
that  liability  to  error,  against  which  the  most  accurate  judgment 
is  no  safeguard,  whilst  it  relies  only  upon  its  natural  unassisted 
powers. 

In  thus  briefly  noticing  some  of  the  more  important  topics  which 
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might  advantageously  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to 
promote  the  prc^ess  of  botany,  beyond  the  stage  at  which  it  is  now 
arrived,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  undervalue  the  labours  of 
those  who  content  themselves  with  merely  reviewing  the  steps 
through  which  it  has  already  advanced,  and  may  not  be  disposed  to 
travel  out  of  the  beaten  track.   £ven  those  who  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  local  botany  of  some  well  known  district,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  individual  species,  and  teach  us 
something  more  than  may  be  already  known  of  their  distribution 
and   properties.     Notwithstanding   the   perfection   to   which   the 
knowledge  of  the  native  plants  of  England  has  arrived,  there  is  un- 
questionably much  that  is  yet  to  be  done  before  we  can  expect  to 
obtain  a  precise  account  of  our  indigenous  Flora.     Not  to  mention 
those  parts  of  Ireland  which  hitherto  have  never,  or  scarcely  ever, 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  botanist,  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
are  still  producing  fresh  novelties  to  reward  the  ardour  of  those  who 
accompany  our  Northern  Professors  in  their  annual  excursions.  Al- 
though we  cannot  expect  very  numerous  additions  to  be  hereafter 
made  to  our  phanerogamic  botany,  there  must  still  remain  many 
species  unnoticed  among  the  lower  tribes  of  Cr3rpt(^mia,  especial- 
ly among  the  obscure  families  of  Fungi.     Now  indeed  that  we  pos- 
sess a  complete  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  recent  publication 
of  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  English  Flora,  from  the 
accurate  pen  of  Mr  Berkeley,  we  may  expect  daily  additions  to  be 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Fungi,  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, so  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  more  carefully  searched  under 
the  direction  of  this  new  guide.     But  it  is  not  so  much  the  disco- 
very of  new  species  which  is  likely  to  make  us  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  character  of  our  Flora,  as  the  determination 
of  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  the  old  ones  occur.     No 
one  can  deny  that  our  strictly  indigenous  Flora  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  importation  of  many  exotic  species,  which  have  be- 
come more  or  less  perfectly  naturalized,  and  must  now  necessarily 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  wild  and  native  vegetation  d 
the  country.     It  is,  then,  of  first  rate  importance  to  the  progress  of 
Botanical  Geography  that  we  should  determine,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, which  are  the  truly  indigenous  and  which  the  naturalized  spe- 
cies.— Formerly,  indeed,  and  perhaps  the  time  is  not  quite  gone  by, 
British  botanists  were  proud  of  swelling  the  local  Floras  of  a  given 
district  by  the  addition  of  any  chance  specimen  which  they  happen- 
ed to  meet  with,  and  thought  very  little  of  stating  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  little  reflection  or  inquiry  might  have  satisfied  them, 
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it  was  most  probably  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  notice. 
Sonnder  views  of  the  requirements  of  science  ought  to  satisfy  us, 
that  he  who  can  show  good  reason  for  expunging  a  plant  from  the 
list  of  oar  strictly  indigenous  species,  does  some  real  service  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  truth,  whilst  he  who  needlessly  swells  his 
catalogue  by  the  admission  of  a  species  on  doubtful  authority,  throws 
a  decided  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  surely  doubly  puerile  is  that  va- 
nity, by  which  some  are  said  to  have  been  influenced,  who  have 
one  year  sown  the  seeds  of  a  rare,  or  even  of  an  exotic  species,  in 
an  unfrequented  spot,  that  they  might  become  the  earliest  discove- 
rers of  a  new  native  I  There  is  enough  in  all  conscience  to 
puzzle  us  in  our  search  after  truth,  without  the  problem  being 
thus  complicated  by  the  intentional  introduction  of  error.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparing  their  own  observations  of  the  geogra- 
phical range  and  distribution  of  our  native  species  with  what  is 
already  known  on  these  subjects,  our  local  botanists  may  consult  the 
recent  treatises  of  Mr  Watson  with  the  greatest  advantage.  At- 
tention to  these  and  other  like  points  of  general  interest  will  add 
a  very  considerable  charm  to  the  attractions  which  the  study  of 
botany  possesses,  even  to  him  who  is  content  with  merely  collecting 
and  arranging  his  specimens.  For  we  find  it  too  often  happens 
with  those  who  are  merely  plant  collectors,  that  the  pleasure  which 
they  at  first  experienced,  when  every  species  was  new  to  them, 
and  afforded  a  fresh  subject  for  admiration,  and  every  rare  speci- 
men brought  with  it  a  still  greater  delight  in  the  acquisition,  that 
they  sooner  or  later  became  wearied  of  the  pursuit.  When  they  no 
longer  find  new  or  rare  plants  to  rouse  their  attention,  they  give  up 
the  study  altogether,  or  attempt  to  make  no  further  progress  in  it. 
Bat  this  would  never  happen,  if  they  would  only  chalk  out  for  them- 
selves some  line  of  original  research,  upon  which  they  might  more 
especially  fix  their  attention  and  make  it  their  primary  object  to  be 
continually  searching  for  facts  which  bore  upon  it. 

11 — Observations  on  the  Digestive  Organs  of  Birds,  By  William 
Macgillivrat,  a.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  M.  W.  S.  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Ployal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  birds  not  having  been  subjected  to  that 
kind  of  investigation  which  might  lead  to  important  zoological  re- 
sults, I  have  recently  directed  my  attention  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
comparing  its  modifications  of  structure  and  form.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  entitled  to  very  special  consideration,  both  on  account 
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of  its  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  and  because  of  the  advan- 
tage which  might  be  derived  from  it  in  constructing  an  arrangement 
of  the  families^  genera  and  species  of  a  class  of  beings^  which^  how- 
ever well  defined  in  itself,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  subdivided. 

Various  organs  have^  in  some  aspect  or  other^  been  brought  for- 
ward as  necessary  to  be  considered  in  arranging  birds ;  but  to  al- 
most all  systematic  writers  the  bill  and  feet  have  supplied  the  cha- 
racters by  means  of  which  the  species  have  been  disposed  into 
groups.  These  organs^  however,  have  by  no  means  afforded  unex- 
ceptionable marks  of  distinction  ;  and  even  the  more  comprehensive 
sections  of  systems  have,  by  employing  them  exclusively,  been  so 
vaguely  defined,  that  the  characters  given  do  not  in  general  apply 
to  half  the  species  which  they  are  meant  to  include. 

Thus,  although  many  writers  agree  that  there  should  be  an  order 
or  great  division,  to  which  the  names  of  Passeres  or  Insessores  might 
be  given,  and  composed  of  forms,  such  as  thehornbill,  the  humming- 
bird, the  thrush,  the  grossbeak  and  the  kingsfisher,  between  which 
one,  not  at  first  sight  only,  but  after  long  study,  might  fail  to  discover 
any  great  similarity,  none  has  offered  any  general  description  of  it 
less  free  of  absurdity  than  the  following  by  Mr  Jenyns; — ''  Bill  vari- 
ous ;  legs  short,  or  of  moderate  length :  feet  adapted  for  perching : 
toes  four,  varying  in  position,  flat  underneath ;  hind  toe  articulated 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  fore  toes :  claws  slender,  somewhat  re- 
tractile, curved  and  acute."  Now,  if  with  reference  to  so  vast  a 
number  of  species^  nothing  more  precise  can  be  said  of  the  bill  than 
that  it  is  "  various,''  either  the  bill  is  not  capable  of  furnishing  a 
character,  or  the  group  of  Passeres  or  Insessores  is  most  unnatural 
and  heterogeneous.  If  the  legs  are  ''  short  or  of  moderate  length," 
it  might  as  well  be  said  at  once  that  they  are  not  long.  The  feet 
are  not  better  '*  adapted  for  perching"  than  those  of  the  vulturine, 
falconine  and  strigine  species;  and  many  birds  even  among  the 
Grallse  and  Palmipedes  perch  as  expertly,  and  on  their  perches  stand 
as  securely  as  most  Passeres.  The  articulation  of  the  hind  toe  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Insessores,  nor  are  their  toes  by  any  means  so 
flat  underneath  as  those  of  many  other  birds,  the  pigeons  for  ex- 
ample, the  curlews,  plovers,  and  geese.  If  the  claws  are  generally 
"  slender,  curved,  acute,"  so  are  they  in  the  sparrow-hawk,  the 
stormy  petrel,  and  many  other  birds.  Surely  then,  it  is  time  to 
look  for  other  characters  than  such  as  any  one,  unblinded  by  custom 
and  creed,  may  at  once  perceive  to  be  utterly  inadequate.  The 
removal  of  old  errors  is  not  less  useful  to  science  than  the  disclo- 
sures of  new  truths. 
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The  nervous  system  of  birds  seems  to  me  incapable  of  furnishing 
distinctive  characters,  because  its  parts  are  so  similar  in  the  different 
groups  that^  although  they  differ  in  each  from  any  given  standard^ 
their  differences  cannot  be  intelligibly  described.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  vascular  system,  the  respiratory,  which,  however,  pre- 
sents many  tangible  differences,  and  the  generative,  which  has  re- 
ceived little  comparative  examination.  The  organs  of  sense  afford 
many  good  characters,  especially  the  tongue,  which,  however,  is  more 
to  be  considered  as  an  organ  of  prehension  than  of  gustation ;  but 
they  are  too  little  diversified  to  form  a  basis  of  classification.  The 
osseous  and  muscular  systems,  however,  taken  together,  might  afford 
a  suitable  basis  ;  but  their  characters  would  be  more  applicable  were 
they  taken  in  connection  with  the  digestive,  to  which  they  might  be 
viewed  as  subservient.  An  alimentary  canal  is  common  to  all  clas- 
ses of  animals,  and  is  in  all  more  easily  examined  than  any  other  ap- 
paratus, excepting  the  dermal ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  digestive 
oigans  determines  the  more  characteristic  habits  and  actions  of  birds 
and  other  animals,  they  are  obviously  entitled  to  the  highest  consi- 
deration. 

In  Birds  the  digestive  apparatus  may,  by  superficial  observers,  be 
considered  as  very  simple  ;  yet  it  is  certainly  as  complex  as  in  the 
Mammalia ;  and  as  it  presents  modifications  numerous  and  definable, 
easily  observed  and  readily  applied,  it  seems  to  me  that,  considered 
in  all  its  parts,  and  taken  as  a  centre  of  relations  with  respect  to  the 
other  organs,  it  is  better  adapted  for  affording  ordinal,  family,  and 
even  generic  characters,  than  any  other. 

Were  I  therefore  to  propose  a  new  arrangement  of  birds,  I  should 
base  it  on  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  intestinal  canal,  under  which 
are  to  be  included  the  bill,  the  tongue,  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  the 
cesophagus,  the  crop,  the  proventriculus,  the  stomach,  the  duode- 
num, the  small  intestine,  the  coeca,  the  rectum,  and  the  cloaca.  The 
liver  and  pancreas,  with  the  salivary  glands,  the  mucous  crypts,  and 
the  bursa  Fabricii,  might  also  be  included.  Some  of  these  parts,  as 
the  bill  and  cloaca,  are  subservient  to  other  purposes,  but  their  pri- 
mary function  has  relation  to  digestion. 

I  have  been  convinced  by  observation  that  correspondences  in  the 
part  of  this  system  of  organs,  are  met  by  anal(^ous  correspondences 
in  the  habits  and  forms  of  birds ;  and  whether  it  should  really  be 
found  entitled  to  form  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  or  not,  its  exa- 
mination must  tend  to  elucidate  much  that  is  obscure,  and  lead  to 
important  physiological  results. 

The  digestive  organs  of  birds,  considered  in  the  different  species. 
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are  capable  of  being  arranged  into  groups,  of  which  at  least  twenty, 
indicative  of  as  many  orders  or  families,  might  be  enumerated. — 
Thus  : 

1.  (Esophagus  very  wide,  of  nearly  uniform  diameter;  stomach 
large,  membranous,  with  separate  muscular  fasciculi ;  intestine  short 
and  slender ;  coeca  rather  long,  narrow  below,  dilated  towards  the 
extremity ;  rectum  with  a  large  dilatation.     Owls. 

2.  CEsophagus  very  wide,  dilated  on  the  neck ;  stomach  large,  mem- 
branous, its  fasciculi  not  distinct ;  intestine  slender ;  coeca  extreme- 
ly small,  cylindrical.     Eagles  and  Hawks. 

3.  (Esophagus  wide,  nearly  uniform  ;  stomach  large,  membranous, 
with  large  fasciculi ;  intestine  short ;  coeca  small.     Kingsfishers. 

4.  (Esophagus  extremely  large,  of  uniform  diameter  ;  stomach 
very  small,  rather  membranous  than  muscular,  but  with  a  cuticukr 
lining  ;  intestine  short ;  two  small  cylindrical  coeca.     Gulls. 

5.  CEsophagus  extremely  long  and  wide,  of  uniform  diameter; 
stomach  small  and  membranous  ;  intestine  long  and  very  narrow ; 
no  coeca,  but  in  place  of  them  a  dilatation  of  the  rectum  projecting 
beyond  the  insertion  of  the  small  intestine.     Herons. 

6.  CEsophagus  long,  narrow,  of  nearly  uniform  diameter;  stomach 
a  powerful  gizzard,  with  two  strong,  two-tendoned  muscles,  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  which  covering  the  fundus  has  its  insertions  below  the 
central  tendon  :  intestine  long  and  wide  ;  coeca  long,  nearly  cylin- 
drical.    Swans,  Geese,  Ducks. 

7.  CEsophagus  rather  narrow  ;  a  large  crop ;  stomach  a  powerful 
gizzard  ;  intestine  rather  long  and  wide  ;  coeca  about  half  the  length 
of  the  intestine,  of  great  capacity,  and  having  their  mucous  coat  ele- 
vated into  longitudinal  ridges.     Grous,  Partridges,  Pheasants. 

8.  (Esophagus  rather  narrow,  but  dilated  into  a  large  crop ;  sU^ 
mach  a  powerful  gizzard  ;  intestine  long,  of  moderate  width ;  coeca 
extremely  small.     Pigeons. 

In  this  manner,  giving  more  detailed  characters,  and  including 
structural  differences  (such  as  the  longitudinal  rugse  in  the  rectum 
of  ducks,  the  villous  plicae  in  the  coeca  of  grous,  the  smoothness,  ru- 
gosity, or  scission,  of  the  cuticular  lining  of  gizzards,  the  forms  of 
the  proventricular  glandules,  the  modifications  of  the  crop,  which  is 
muscular  in  eagles,  perfectly  membranous  in  some  conirostres,  glan- 
dular in  grous,  in  the  crossbill  curved  to  the  right  so  as  to  pass  be- 
hind and  almost  encircle  the  neck,  the  arrangement  of  the  bomj 
papillae  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the  number  of  salivary  glands, 
and  the  varieties  presented  by  the  tongue  and  bill,)  I  am  persuad- 
ed  from  experience,  that  not  only  might  birds  be  grouped  according 
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to  the  agreement  of  their  digestive  apparatus^  but  that  the  groups 
thus  produced  would  be  perfectly  natural,  in  respect  at  least  to 
their  principal  habits. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance  with  what  tribe  of  birds  we  begin ; 
but  as  the  rapacious  species  generally  take  the  lead  in  systems,  I 
shall  not  deprive  them  of  their  rank.  And  here,  once  for  all,  I  must 
remark,  that  in  every  particular,  the  descriptions  will  be  entirely 
original,  that  is,  the  result  of  my  own  observation. 

I.  Digestive  Organs  of  the  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds. 

As  unexceptionable  representatives  of  the  aquiline  and  buteonine 
groups  of  this  order  of  birds,  we  may  take  the  Golden  Eagle,  Aquila 
chrysaelus,  and  the  Common  Buzzard,  Buteo  vulgaris. 

PktelV^.  represents  :-Fig.  1.  the  bill,  2.  the  palate,  3.  the  tongue, 
4.  the  intestinal  canal,  5.  the  rectum  and  cceca,  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
one-third  of  the  natural  size.;  Fig.  6.  a  section  of  the  proventriculus, 
7*  some  of  its  glands,  8.  the  pylorus  :— 6  and  8.  of  the  natural  size, 
7i  enlarged. 

The  bill  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  1,  is  shorter  than  the 
head,  very  deep,  compressed  towards  the  end,  with  a  longish  decurv- 
ed  tip.  The  i^iper  mandible  has  at  the  base  a  broad  cere,  a,  or  bare 
coloured  skin  ;  its  dorsal  outline,  b,  is  slightly  convex  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  cere,  then  curved  so  as  to  form  rather  more  than  the 
fonrth  of  a  circle ;  the  ridge,  on  the  cere,  is  broad  and  convex,  on 
the  horny  part  narrow  but  convex  ;  the  sides  at  the  base  are  nearly 
flat  and  sloping,  towards  the  end  erect  and  sHghtly  convex ;  the 
edges  towards  the  base,  c,  are  soft,  being  covered  with  skin,  con- 
tinuous with  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  beyond  the  nostrils  sharp, 
direct,  with  a  slight  festoon ;  the  tip  decurved,  subrigonal,  acute. 
The  lower  jaw  has  the  crura  widely  separated  at  the  base,  so  that 
the  angle  at  the  base  of  the  horny  mandible  is  broad  and  rounded ; 
its  dorsal  outline,  d^  is  convex,  the  back  broad,  towards  the  end  nar- 
rowed ;  the  sides  rounded ;  the  edges  at  the  base  covered  with  skin, 
towards  the  end  horny,  inflected  and  sharp,  and  curving  downwards 
to  the  tip,  which,  viewed  vertically,  is  broadly  rounded.  The  dorsal 
outline  of  the  upper  mandible  is  2^  inches  long ;  that  of  the  lower 
i§ ;  the  edge  of  the  lower  is  2| ;  the  height  of  the  bill  at  the  nos- 
trils 1^*,. 

The  mouth  is  wide,  measuring  1  ^^  across.  The  palate,  Fig.  2,  is 
flat,  at  the  sides  smooth  and  sloping  a  little  upwards,  in  the  middle 
having  a  longitudinal  depression,  a,  into  which  the  tongue  fits.  This 
depression  is  bounded  by  two  parallel  ridges  of  skin,  having  on  their 
summit  minute  papillae  directed  backwards.     In  it  behind  the  base 
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of  the  tongue  is  the  narrow  elliptical  aperture  of  the  nares^  6,  of 
which  the  slit,  c,  extends  forwards  nearly  to  its  termination.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  slit  behind,  is,  on  each  side^  a  transverse  pa- 
pillate flap,  d,  and  another  behind  the  aperture^  e ;  at  its  anterior 
extremity  is  a  soft  prqminence,  from  which  proceeds  forwards  a  soft 
"^^^^if*  l^e  ^ip  or  horny  part  is  slightly,  the  lower  mandible 
deeply,,  concave. 

The  tongue.  Fig.  3,  is  l^^j  long,  fleshy,  rather  narrow,  concave 
above ;  its  sides  nearly  parallel,  the  tip,  a,  rounded  and  distinctly  emar- 
ginate,  its  free  part  beneath  horny ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  sides 
toward  the  base  furnished  with  large  mucous  crypts ;  the  base,  hi 
concave  in  its  outline,  and  fringed  with  pointed  papillae  directed 
backwards.  The  space  between  the  base  of  the  tongue,  6,  and  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  c,  is  covered  with  mucous  crypts,  of  which 
there  is  also  a  lateral  series  on  each  side,  d ;  and  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pharynx  is  supplied  with  similar  bodies  irregularly  disposed. 
The  aperture  of  the  glottis,  c,  is  defended  behind  by  a  number  of 
papillse,  e,  directed  backwards,  and  arranged  in  two  lateral  lobeii, 
with  a  small  intermediate  one. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  intestinal  canal  iii  its  natural  position,  view- 
ed from  before  ;  a  h  being  the  tongue,  c  d  the  trachea.  The  oesopha* 
gus,  e  t,  measured  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  stomach  is  13 
inches  long.  At  its  commencement  it  has  a  diameter  of  2,  gradual- 
ly contracts  to  1 }  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  or  4  inches  from 
the  tongue,  it  dilates  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  crop, y,  capable  of  being 
distended  to  a  diameter  of  more  than  3  inches,  and  lying  rather  to 
the  right  side,  the  trachea,  c  J,  passing  along  the  left.  On  entering 
the  thorax  at  g,  the  oesophagus  again  contracts  to  about  1  inch,  aad 
at  its  termination,  t,  enlarges  to  1|,  forming  the  proventriculos,  A, 
which  is  1 J  long. 

At  its  upper  part,  the  cesophagus  has  a  slight  outer  layer  of  in- 
conspicuous muscular  fibres.  It  is  encircled  by  transverse  fibres, 
forming  a  distinct  coat.  The  inner  or  mucous  coat  is  thrown  into 
longitudinal  rugae  when  the  organ  is  contracted ;  otherwise  it  is 
smooth  and  even.  For  a  short  space  above  the  proventricnlus,  A, 
there  is  a  circle  of  distinct  longitudinal  fibres.  Over  the  proventri- 
cnlus itself,  the  fibres  are  all  transverse ;  and  below  it,  at  i,  they  are 
more  conspicuous.  Between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
proventricnlus,  are  interposed  numerous  glandules,  placed  in  appo- 
sition, nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  these  coats.  Fig.  5 
represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  walls  of  the  proventricaloS) 
of  the  natural  size :  a  the  outer  or  muscular  coat,  h  the  inner  or  mu- 
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0OU8  coat,  tbe  glandules,  longer  in  the  middle  and  shorter  towards 
the  two  extremities  of  the  organ,  being  interposed  between  the  ooats. 
These  glandules  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  have  a  central  cavity 
with  thick  walls,  and  a  spongy  inner  surface.  A  few  of  them  are 
seen  enlarged  at  Fig.  6.  Their  inner  extremity  is  narrower,  and 
they  open  on  the  mucous  membrane,  b,  by  an  inconspicuous  aperture, 
placed  in  ^e  centre  of  a  small  rounded  eminence.  See  plate  VI. 
Fig.  5.  The  intervals  between  these  eminences  on  the  mucous  sur- 
hee,  are  minutely  granulate,  with  tortuous  grooves.  The  fluid  which 
is  secreted  by  these  glands  is  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  and  when 
cold  of  the  consistence  of  slightly  coagulated  albumen.  The  walls 
of  the  proventriculus  in  the  middle,  narrowed  towards  the  edges 
above  and  below,  the  glandules  in  its  central  part  being  ^^  long,  with 
a  diameter  of  rather  less  than  ^9.  Its  internal  cavity  is  not  wider 
than  that  of  the  oesophagus  immediately  above  it. 

The  stomachy  k,  which  may  be  considered  as  commencing  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  proventriculus,  is  of  a  roundish  form,  3  inches  long, 
2\  in  its  greatest  breadth,  somewhat  compressed.  Under  its  peri- 
toneal covering  is  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  Its  muscular  coat  is  thin, 
and  is  composed  of  fibres  arranged  in  fasciculi,  which  are  broader  in 
the  middle,  or  along  the  edges  of  the  organ,  and  are  inserted  into  two 
thin  tendinous  spaces ;  one  on  each  side,  about  ^^  in  diameter.  At 
the  upper  or  anterior  part,  these  fibres  diverging,  leave  an  angular 
space  on  each  side,  at  t.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  to  which 
the  mnscnlar  ^sciculi  are  adherent  by  the  intervention  of  cellular 
nembrane,  is  of  a  dense  texture  and  reddish  White  colour.  The  in- 
ner sorface  is  smooth,  glossy,  minutely  granulate,  the  papillae  being 
arranged  in  tortuous  lines. 

The  cesophagus  at  its  upper  part  is  placed  directly  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  neck,  but  gradually  inclines  to  the  right  side,  on  which 
the  crop  lies  unless  when  distei\ded.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
it  inclines  to  the  left  side,  passes  into  the  thorax  in  the  centre,  when 
the  trachea,  c  d,  which  passes  along  the  left  side,  comes  in  fmit  of 
the  oesophagus  and  bifurcates  immediately  behind  the  base  of  the 
heart.  The  cesophagus  continues  inclining  to  the  left  side  behind 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver^  and  joins  the  stomach  opposite  the  last  ribs. 
The  stomach  occupies  the  middle  and  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  and 
when  distended  nearly  fills  the  half  of  its  cavity.  It  is  somewhat 
nearer  the  sacrum  than  the  anterior  parietes. 

The  pylorus,  which  is  represented  by  Fig.  7  of  the  natural  size,  is 
pboed  on  the  anterior  curved  edge  of  the  stomach,  as  seen  at  /,  Fig. 
4,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  a 
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little  inclined  to  the  right  side.  It  is  closed  by  a  kind  of  valvular 
apparatus,  there  being  on  the  side  next  the  oesophagus  two  promi- 
nent longitudinal  rugee,  Fig.  T,  a,  b,  and  opposite  them  on  the  other 
side  a  small  prominence,  c. 

The  intestine,  which  is  60  inches  long,  first  curves  to  the  left, 
/,  m,  along  or  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  stomach,  until  it  nearly 
reaches  the  sacrum,  and  is  then  bent  back  in  a  parallel  direction, 
curving  forwards  to  pass  under  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  at  n.  This 
fold,  which  may  be  named  the  duodenum,  is  connected  by  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  peritoneum,  on  which  lies  the  pancreas,  o.  After  re- 
ceiving the  two  pancreatic  and  two  biliary  ducts,  it  becomes  attach- 
ed to  the  mesentery,  makes  a  sweep  backwards  along  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen,  is  curved  upwards  and  convoluted  in  the  mesente- 
ry, then  becomes  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  stomach,  forms 
a  small  fold  similar  to  the  duodenum,  ascends  along  the  back  of  the 
stomach,  in  coming  otf  forms  another  fold,  and  then  terminates  in 
the  rectum,  which  curves  along  the  sacrum,  supported  by  the  nar- 
row meso-rectum. 

At  its  commencement,  the  duodenum  is  narrow,  but  suddenly 
enlarges  to  ^^j,  of  which  diameter  it  continues.  Beyond  the  en- 
trance of  the  biliary  ducts,  the  small  intestine  gradually  but  irre- 
gularly diminishes  to  a  diameter  of  2^-1 2ths,  its  narrowest'  part  be- 
ing at  the  end.  There  is  no  appearance  of  colon  therefore  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance common  to  all  birds  examined  by  me. 

In  Fig.  4-,  9,  r,  indicate  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  the  rest 
being  concealed.  Fig.  8  represents  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal. At  the  termination  of  the  small  intestine,  a,  are  two  very  small 
coecal  appendages,  b  b,  which  are  cylindrical,  rounded  at  the  extre- 
mity, directed  forwards,  adherent,  rf^  of  a  inch  long,  ^^  in  diameter, 
with  a  very  narrow  mucous  cavity.  They  come  ofFon  opposite  sides, 
one  generally  a  little  below  the  otl^er. 

The  rectum,  b,  c,  is  at  once  enlarged  to  y^g,  continues  to  widen, 
and  terminates  in  an  elliptical  or  subglobular  dilatation,  d,  beyond 
which  is  a  short  space  separated  from  the  rectum  by  a  sort  of  ring 
or  contraction,  and  which  is  named  the  cloaca,  e. 

Besides  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  intestine  has  a  muscular  and 
an  inner  or  mucous  coat.  The  former  is  thickest  in  the  duode- 
nal portion,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  smooth,  with  scarcely 
any  villosity,  and  even,  without  rugie,  being  at  first  similar  to  that 
of  the  stomach.  On  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  are  long,  ex- 
tremely slender  villi,  which  toward  its  lower  part  become  more 
sparse.     The  inner  surface  of  the  coeca  has  a  cellular  appearance 
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that  of  the  rectum  is  furnished  at  its  anterior  part  with  numerous 
mucous  crypts.  On  the  elevated  ring  or  kind  of  valve  which  sepa- 
rates the  rectum  from  the  cloaca,  open  the  two  ureters,  g,  g ;  and 
behind  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  bursa  Fabricii,  a  large  oval  bag  ly* 
over  or  behind  the  end  of  the  rectum,  and  of  which  the  inner  sur- 
fwee  is  coarsely  rugous,  with  rounded  prominences,  and  numerous 
irr^ular  cellular  cavities,  secreting  a  mucous  fluid.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  cloaca  is  smooth,  and  it  is  closed  by  a  strong  sphincter. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  male  bird  shot  in  Locha- 
ber  in  the  winter  of  1835.  In  a  female,  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  captivity  for  several  years,  the  dimensions  of  the  intestinal 
canal  were  as  follows  : 

(Esophagus  12|  long,  dilated  on  the  neck  into  a  crop  5^  long^ 
and  3  in  diameter,  then  contracted  to  1^  ;  the  proventriculus  1^  in 
diameter.  The  stomach,  2^  long,  its  tendons  ^^  in  diameter.  The 
intestine  ^  inches  long ;  at  the  commencement  it  has  a  diameter 
of  ^^g,  but  immediately  enlarges  to  •}§,  and  so  continues  for  12 
inches^  when  it  gradually  contracts,  so  as  near  the  coeca  to  be  only 
^^  across.  The  coeca  are  -^  long.  The  rectum  is  7  inches  in  length, 
its  dilated  part  2  in  diameter. 

The  crop  and  the  stomach  may  present  different  appearances  in 
individuals,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  full  or  empty  when 
the  bird  is  killed.  When  empty  and  contracted,  they  can  scarcely 
be  inflated  to  so  large  a  size  as  that  which  they  present  when  they 
have  been  stuffed  with  food  by  the  bird.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
retain,  when  emptied  after  death,  the  form  given  to  them.  Persons 
therefore,  measuring  their  dimensions  in  these  different  conditions, 
would  differ  greatly  in  their  statements.  The  measurements  given 
above  and  in  the  sequel,  are  taken  from  the  parts  inflated  with  air. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  digestive  process.  By 
means  of  the  sharp-edged,  strong  mandibles,  and  the  pointed  de- 
curved  tip  of  the  upper,  the  eagle  tears  up  fragments  of  flesh  from  . 
the  quadrupeds  or  birds  which  it  has  captured  with  the  aid  of  its 
powerful  wings  and  feet,  and  killed  by  thrusting  into  them  its  long, 
cnrved,  tapering,  very  acute  claws,  or  from  animals  which  it  may 
have  found  dead.  If  the  supply  be  plentiful,  it  fills  the  stomach, 
and  afterwards  the  crop ;  for  I  have  found  them  both  completely 
crammed,  both  in  this  species  and  in  other  birds  of  the  family.  It 
is  not  nice  in  selecting  its  morsels,  but  swallows  along  with  them 
bones,  hair,  and  feathers,  in  considerable  quantity,  when  the  prey 
is  small.  The  crop  or  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  merely  a  reci- 
pient of  the  food,  which  is  found  in  it  quite  unaltered,  and  it  is  en- 
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• 
tirely  destitute  of  mucous  crjpts.  When  the  crop,  stomachy  and 
intermediate  space  are  found  filled^  the  solvent  action  is  first  per- 
ceived in  the  proventricular  space  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  secre- 
tion ^m  its  glandules  effects  the  solution ;  for,  on  examining  the 
parts,  we  find  the  fluid  of  the  glands  uniformly  diffused  over  its 
surface,  and  covering  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  in  its 
whole  extent,  but  generally  in  its  upper  part.  In  this  state^  the 
proventricular  fluid,  coagulated  as  it  were,  might,  on  a  superficial 
examination,  be  considered  as  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  dissolv- 
ed by  the  gastric  juice.  When  the  soluble  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  has  been  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  it  passes  through 
the  pylorus,  which  rejects  the  hair  and  feathers.  These,  with  un- 
dissolved bones,  cuticular  linings  of  gizzards,  seeds  and  other  vege- 
table substances,  are,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  thrust 
into  the  oesophagus,  and  vomited  in  dense  pellets.  In  the  duode- 
num, the  pulpy  mass  is  farther  diluted,  has  a  light-red  colour^  and 
seems  to  undergo  a  farther  digestion.  On  being  mixed  with  the  bile 
it  assumes  a  light-greenish  tint,  and  deposits  the  chyle  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  whence  it  is  absorbed.  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  it  becomes  darker  and  thickens,  and  the 
refuse  enters  the  rectum  in  a  cylindrical  rather  concrete  form.  There 
it  is  diluted  with  mucus  and  urine,  and  is  finally  ejected  at  onoe  in 
a  semifluid  state,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  mixed  with  flakes  of  white. 

The  intestinal  canal  of  the  Common  Buzzard,  Buteo  vulgaris,  is 
80  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  golden  eagle,  that  the  same  de- 
scription might  answer  for  both,  unless  with  respect  to  the  actual 
dimensions. 

The  bill  is  proportionally  much  smaller,  less  deep,  and  having 
the  outline  of  the  upper  mandible  more  sloped ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  eagle.  The  mouth 
is  wide,  measuring  1^^^  across;  the  palate,  flat  anteriorly,  having  a 
broad  soft  ridge,  from  the '  posterior  part  of  which  proceed  back- 
wards two  very  prominent,  nearly  parallel  soft  ridges,  bearing  small 
pointed  papillae.  Between  them  is  the  depression  which  corresponds 
to  the  tongue.  A  transverse  papillate  edge  proceeds  inwards  from 
the  middle  of  these  ridges,  and  they  terminate  in  a  similar  curved 
edge  behind.  The  posteriw  aperture  of  the  nares  is  narrow-ellip- 
tical behind,  linear  before,  with  papillate  margins.  The  tongue  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  as  in  the  Golden  Eagle. 

In  Plate  V.  is  represented  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  male  indivi- 
dual of  this  species.  Fig.  1  exhibits  a  lateral  view  of  the  oigans 
in  their  natural  position,  diminished  to  half  their  size,  the  parts 
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marked  with  the  same  letters  as  Fig.  4  of  Plate  IV.  There  are  here 
seen  in  addition^  the  bursa  of  Fabrieius  s ;  a  section  of  the  lung,  i, 
tbe  poidtion  of  the  heart,  a,  that  of  the  liver,  h  n,  and  of  the  ster- 
num, V. 

The  (Bsophagus,  efg  h,  is  6  inches  long,  dilated  anterior  to  the 
thorax  into  a  large  sac,  y)  If  in  diameter,  and  2  long.  Its  muscu- 
lar coat  is  strong,  its  inner  smooth.  At  its  entrance  into  the  thorax 
at  g,  it  contracts  to  ^g,  and  again  enlarges  to  1|  in  the  proventri- 
cnlar  part,  A.  For  an  inch  above  the  latter,  the  fibres  are  longitu- 
dinaL  The  proventricular  glands  are  dose,  cylindrical,  with  a  nar« 
row  villous  cavity,  opening  by  a  small  orifice  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  middle  of  a  small  rounded  eminence  on  the  inner  surface, 
which  presents  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  eagle. 

Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  walls  of  the  proventriculus. 
Fig.  3  shows  one  of  the  glands  enlarged  ;  a,  the  gland,  6,  the  mucous 
Korfiice  of  the  proventriculus,  c,  its  muscular  coat.  Fig.  4  repre- 
sents, at  a  three  rows  of  the  glands,  at  b  the  inner  coat  of  the  pro- 
ventricnlus,  at  e  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  reflected.  Fig*  5 
represents,  much  enlai^d,  the  appearance  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
proventriculus. 

The  stomach.  Fig.  1.  k,  is  2^  long,  2^  broad,  somewhat  compres- 
sed. Its  fibres  are  disposed  in  fasciculi,  and  the  tendinous  centres 
are  ^^^  in  diameter.  The  inner  surface  is  smooth,  glistening,  and 
minutely  papillar.  The  pylorus.  Fig.  6,  has  on  the  side  next  the 
cardia  three  prominent  rugae  or  valves,  a,  and  opposite  them  on  the 
other  side  two  small  prominences.  The  intestine  is  54  inches  long. 
The  first  fold,  /,  m,  n,  occupies  the  same  position  as  in  the  eagle, 
and  the  other  parts  may  be  described  in  the  same  manner.  The 
oasok.  Fig.  7>  c,  c,  are  j',  long,  cylindrical,  the  rectum,  a,  4^  long, 
much  dilated. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  is  like  that 
of  the  stomach.  On  its  lower  part  and  on  the  small  intestine  are 
very  long  extremely  delicate  villi,  which  gradually  become  fewer. 
The  other  parts  are  as  in  the  eagle. 

In  another  male,  the  cesophagus  was  7^  inches  long,  the  stomach 
3;  the  intestine  51 ;  the  coeca  yV  '»  ^^®  rectum  4^. 

In  a  female,  the  cesophagus  was  8  inches  long,  its  sac  3  long  and 
2  in  diameter,  the  proventricular  part  1^;  the  stomach  2  in  dia- 
meter, 1^  in  thickness,  its  tendons  ^^  ;  the  intestine  56,  its  diameter 
below  the  pylorus  only  /g,  but  presently  ^^g,  its  smallest  diameter 
2^-12ths ;  the  coeca  /^  long ;  the  rectum  at  first  ^^  in  diameter, 
half  way  down,  ^q,  in  its  dilated  part  2  inches. 
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The  appearances  presented  by  the  alimentary  mass  in  its  progress 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Golden  Eagle.  The  mouthy  oesophagus,  and 
stomachy  are  plentifully  lined  with  mucus.  The  food  undergoes  no 
change  in  the  crop,  but  begins  to  be  dis9olved  in  the  proventriculus. 
Digestion  is  accomplished  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  ;  the  chyle 
is  absorbed  in  the  small  intestine^  and  the  refuse  passes  into  the  rec- 
tum, whence,  diluted  with  the  urine,  it  is  ejected  in  a  mass,  and 
thrown  to  a  distance. 


III. — Botanical  Notes,     By  Charles  C.  Babington,  M.  A. 
F.  L.  S.  &c. 

CaUiiriche  pedunculata, — A  common  form  of  this  plant  having 
been  often  mistaken  for  C.  autumnalis,  I  give  the  following  short  ac- 
count of  such  of  its  varieties  as  have  been  noticed  by  me.  In  a  spe- 
cimen sheet  of  the  second  (inedited)  edition  of  Bluffs  and  Finger^ 
kutk's  Compendium  Floras  Germanicce,  which  has  accidentally  fallen 
into  my  hands^  a  very  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  German  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  this  most  variable  genus.  It  is  extracted  from 
Kiitzing's  monograph  in  Reich,  pi.  crit.  ix.  p.  31-42,/.  1179-1220. 
I  suspect  that  our  plant  is  not  included,  but  from  not  having  access 
to  those  plates^  I  cannot  be  quite  certain,  and  have  therefore  named 
my  varieties. 

C.  J)edunculaia. — "  Fructiferous  peduncles  more  or  less  elongat- 
ed, without  bractete  at  their  base ;  fruit  regularly  tetragonal,  each 
portion  obtusely  carina te  at  the  back." — Arnott. 

a.  vera.     Fruit  stalked. 

a.  lineata.     Leaves  linear. 

b.  spathulata.     Leaves  ovate  or  oblong-spathulate. 

c.  vema,  csespitosa,  dc.  ? 

/3.  sessilis.  Fruit  not  stalked,  leaves  all  linear,  or  a  few  of  the  up- 
per ones  subspathulate  elongated. 

This  plant  under  all  its  forms  may  be  at  once  known  by  the  ap- 
parently constant  absence  of  bracte»,  which,  together  with  its  very 
slender,  elegant,  and  pellucid  appearance,  (except  in  subvar.  spa- 
thulata,) distinguishes  it  from  C.  vema.  Its  obtusely  keeled  fruit, 
about  equal  in  size  to  that  of  C  vema,  also  points  out  its  difference 
from  C  autumnalis y  which  has  fruit  of  full  twice  that  size,  and  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  dark-green  foliage  by  its  much  paler  co- 
lour. 
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The  Tarieties  appear  to  be  caused  by  its  place  of  growth.  The  fruit 
is  always,  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  sessile  when  the  plant  in* 
habits  deep  water,  such  as  that  of  the  Welsh  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  leaves  become  slightly  spathulate  if  its  top  reaches  the  surface. 
The  varieties  with  stalked  fruit  grow  in  shallow  water  (a,)  or  on 
wet  mud  not  often  flooded.  (6.)  Var.  a  is  a  peculiarly  slender  and 
delicate  plant,  and  very  small  in  all  its  parts ;  in  6  the  internodes 
are  much  shortened,  the  leaves  small,  ovate,  or  shortly  spathulate, 
and  the  stem  rooting  at  many  of  the  joints.  The  linear  leaves  are 
usually  emarginate,  and  those  which  reach  the  surface  of  the  water 
have  generally  three  nerves. 

'  Var.  ^.  is  the  most  common  form.  I  have  noticed  it  in  St  Leonard's 
Forest,  Sussex,  in  lakes  and  rivers  near  Snowdon  and  in  Anglesea  ; 
a.  occurs  at  Caernarvon,  and  near  the  Mona  Inn,  Anglesea;  b,  I 
have  only  seen  near  Bethws  Garmon,  Caernarvonshire. 

Hieracium,  n.  s.  ? — Scyons  very  short  and  densely  leafy.  Leaves 
sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  rounded,  entire,  beset  with  nume- 
rous long  silky  hairs  on  both  surfaces,  each  hair  thicker  towards  its 
base,  and  springing  from  a  small  dark- coloured  bulb,  which  is  more 
apparent  on  the  upper  surface,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  dense 
white  wool  with  which  the  under  surface  is  quite  covered.  Scape 
1- flowered,  leafless,  covered  with  numerous  long  white  silky  hairs 
with  a  black  base,  and  intermixed  with  them  a  good  many  small  black 
short  ones,  each  bearing  a  gland  at  its  top.  Flower  large,  pale-yel- 
low ;  involucrum  very  like  that  of  H.  alpinum,  its  bracteae  iu  two 
rows,  with  a  few  lax  smaller  ones  at  the  base,  each  bractea  broadly 
linear,  lanceolate,  acute,  covered  with  dense  white  wool,  and  bearing 
very  numerous  long  silky  hairs  with  a  black  base,  these  latter  not 
extending  to  the  margins* 

This  plant  differs  very  much  in  habit  from  H.  pilosella,  and  may 
be  distinguished,  at  first  sight,  by  its  very  short  and  leafy  scyons, 
much  longer  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and  copious  silky  pubescence. 

In  the  three  latter  characters  it  almost  exactly  resembles  H.  al- 
pinum. It  also  closely  approaches  H.  pilosellsforme,  Fl.  Helv.  v. 
72,  but  diflfers  in  the  shape  and  peculiar  pubescence  of  its  involucral 
bractee. 

The  only  British  station  for  this  plant,  with  which  I  am  acquaint-  - 
ed,  is  Craig  Breidden,  Montgomeryshire,  where  it  grows  upon  the 
crags  of  a  lofty  precipice.     This  station  is  referred  by  Dr  Hooker, 
from  an  inspection  of  my  specimens,  to  H.  alpinum  in  his  Brit.  Fl. 
ed.  3,  p.  348. 

Taraxacum  dens-leonis,  Desf. — As  it  is  probable  that  all  the  Eu- 
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ropean  plants^  referred  to  this  genus^  form  only  one  very  variable 
species^  I  do  not  attempt  to  form  a  specific  character. 
Leontodon  taraxacum^  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1122. 
a.  officinale.    Leaves  runcinate^  with  the  terminal  lobe  largest, 
outer  involucral  bracteee  lanceolate^  reflezed. 
a.  verum.    Leaves  broad  runcinate. 

L.  taraxacnm,  Auct.,  £ng.  Bot.  t. 

L.  officinale^  Withering,  iii.  679. 

L.  tar.  I.  Gaudin,  Fl.  Helv.  v.  61. 

L.  tar.  a.  oleraceum,  BlofiT  et  Fingerh.  ii.  266. 

Taraxacum  dens-leonis  dg.  Bot.  Oall.  i.  300. 
6.  angusiifolium.    Leaves  slender^  runcinato-pinnatifid. 

Dens-leonis  angustioribus  foliis^  Ray,  Syn.  171- 

L.  tar.  iS.  Sm.  Eng.  Fl.  iii.  349. 

L.  tar.  0.  arenarium^  Bluff  et  Fing.  1.  c. 

Narrow  Dandelion.  Petiver,  H.  B.  t.  11.  f.  8. 
Leaves  oblong,  runcinate,  the  segments  pointing  downwards,  more 
or  less  triangular,  acute,  denticulated  above  the  incisions,  seldom  or 
never  reaching  the  midrib,  (except  perhaps  in  var.  b  in  which  the 
leaves  are  narrow  and  deeply  pinnatifid  ;)  the  terminal  lobe  large, 
round  at  the  end,  and  usually  the  broadest  part  of  the  leaf,  midrib 
very  broad  and  longitudinally  striated,  the  striae  usually  5.  Scape 
smooth,  tall,  thick,  seldom  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Involo- 
cral  bracteae  long,  lanceolate,  the  outer  ones  not  much  shcnter  than 
the  inner  row,  (except  a  few  at  the  base,)  reflexed.  Fruit  dull  yel- 
low, oblong-oval,  compressed,  striated,  with  two  strong  ribs  on  each 
side,  two  weaker  ones  in  the  centre,  and  two  between  each  of  them 
and  the  dilated  margin,  its  upper  half  roughish,  with  numerous  rigid 
papillae,  becoming  longer,  and  taking  nearly  the  form  of  spines  st 
the  dilated  apex  df  the  fruit,  which  is  suddenly  attenuated  into  a 
very  long  slender  rostrum.  Pappus  rough  with  minute  alternate 
teeth. 

Of  this  variety  I  need  say  nothing,  as  it  grows  in  every  field  and 
waste  place.  The  synonym  of  Ray  is  referred  to  my  subvarietj 
b.  from  the  observation  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  that  *'  its  calyx  scales 
retain  their  due  proportion  and  position,"  and  from  the  figure  of  Pe- 
*  tiver ;  although  the  description  given  by  Ray  would  apply  equally 
well  to  the  var.  laevigatum.  He  says  it  differs  from  the  type  of  this 
variety,  "  foliis  paucioribus  et  angustioribus,  profundius  ladniatis, 
semine  etiam  rufo,  cum  iliius  citrinum  sit."— I  have  not  seen  this 
plant. 
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)S.  laemgatum.    Leares  pinnatifid  with  two  intermediate  teeth, 

oQter  inyolncral  bractes  ovate-lanceolate,  patent^  not  reflexed. 

T.  Ittvigatnm,  DC.  Bot.  Gall.  i.  300. 

L.  tar.  II.  leevigatum^  Gaud.  1.  c. 

JL  alpestre  et  arcuatum^  Bluff  et  Fing.  1.  c.  } 
Leayea  slender,  pinnatifid,  with  two  small  tooth-like  processes 
(on  both  sides  of  the  midrib^)  in  each  interval  between  the  long  nar* 
row  acnte  segments  which  point  downwards ;  the  terminal  lobe 
imaller  than  the  others,  acute,  often  forming  merely  a  point  to  the  . 
leaf;  in  some  cases  the  segments  are  all  enlarged,  and  the  leaves 
approach  the  mncinate  form  of  var.  officinale,  the  tooth-like  proces- 
ses being  seated  more  or  less  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  segments ; 
(in  one  of  my  specimens  a  single  leaf  is  so  much  widened  as  exact-^ 
ly  to  resemble  those  of  var.  officinale ;)  midrib  narrow,  with  three 
longitudinal  striae.  A  specimen  from  Sussex  has  the  leaves  much 
longer,  with  greater  intervals  between  the  segments,  and  the  tooth- 
like  processes  filiform  and  very  minute.  Scape  smooth,  slender, 
usually  erect,  longer  than  the  leaves,  sometimes  twice  their  length. 
Involucral  bracte»  with  slender  white  margins ;  the  inner  ones  ra- 
ther broadly  lanceolate,  obtuse,  the  outer  very  short,  o\rate-lan- 
eeolate,  erect,  patent,  not  recurved.  Florets  often  tubular  for  three* 
fburths  of  their  length.  Fruit  red,  clavate,  striated,  the  ribs  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  var.  officinale,  its  upper  part  very  broad, 
armed  with  strong  spines  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  length,  and  gra- 
dually attenuated  into  the  beak,  the  base  of  which  is  red  like  the 
fiuit*  iw  a  short  distance.  Pappus  rough,  with  minute  alternate 
teeth,  not  smooth  (Isvis)  as  described  by  Gaudin. 

This  form  of  our  variable  plant  occurs  on  banks,  walls,  chalk-hills, 
'and  other  dry  places,  also  on  the  sands  near  the  sea.  I  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Sussex,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Borrer,  and  have 
gathered  it  at  Cleyhorf,  on  the  G<^magog  hills,  Cambridge ;  and  in 
Angleaea  on  the  sands  near  Llyn  Goron  and  Malltraeth.  The  Cam- 
bridge specimens  are  far  less  elegant  than  the  others,  approaching 
most  nearly  in  appearance  to  var.  officinale.  This  plant  is  usually  so 
slender  in  all  its  parts  as  to  attract  attention  from  its  beauty,  and  is 
probably  ias  from  rare,  but  has  been  passed  over  as  an  accidental 
variety. 

I  have  seen  small  specimens,  which  I  cannot  refer  to  either  of  the 
othervarieties,  having  the  leaves  obovate,  strongly  dentate,  but  hard- 
ly runcinate,  and  narrowing  into  a  long  petiole,  the  inner  involucral 
bractes  lanceolate,  obtuse,  the  outer  row  broadly  ovate-lanceolate, 
short.     I  at  one  time  supposed  that  this  might  be  T.  obovatum. 
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DC.  and  Willd.  Hort.  Berol.  t.  47 ;  but  on  examining  that  excel- 
lent plate^  it  appears  that  the  plant  there  given  differed  materially 
from  any  plant  which  I  have  noticed  in  Britain.  It  has  the  inner 
involucral  bractese  acute  linear,  the  outer  lax  and  lanceolate ;  scape 
with  its  upper  half  beset  with  spreading  hairs ;  the  fruit  with  four 
longitudinal  furrows,  and  several  transverse  lines  at  its  base,  giving 
that  part  a  granulated  appearance ;  the  upper  quarter  of  its  length 
is  covered  with  very  strong  spinose  teeth,  and  it  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted into  the  beak.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  also  is  a 
var.  of  T.  dens-leonis. 

y.  palustre.  Leaves  narrow,  nearly  entire,  outer  involucral,  brac- 
teae  ovate,  adpressed. 

L.  palustre.  Smith,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  553. 

L.  taraxacon.  With.  1.  c. 

T.  palustre,  dc  1.  c. 

L.  taraxacum.  III.  palustre,  Gaud.  1.  c. 

Leaves  long,  narrow,  nearly  entire,  or  moderately  toothed,  not 
runcinate,  the  teeth  pointing  downwards ;  midrib  reddish,  very  wide 
in  proportion  to  the  leaf,  striated,  but  in  a  less  marked  manner  than 
in  either  of  the  other  varieties.  Scape  smooth,  rather  thick,  oblique, 
often  bent,  slightly  woolly  beneath  the  involucrum,  but  little  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Involucrum  with  the  internal  row  of  bracteae  lan- 
ceolate, edged  with  white,  rather  blunt,  the  external  ones  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  short,  imbricated,  erect,  always  adpressed,  never  re- 
curved, except  when  the  seed  is  quite  ripe. 

A  very  different  plant  in  appearance  from  either  of  the  other  va- 
rieti  es ;  but  there  are  so  many  intermediate  forms  that  it  must  be 
deprived  of  its  rank  as  a  species. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  wet  marshy  places,  such  as  the  fens  of* 
Cambridgeshire. 

Briza,  n,  s.  ? — Spikes  ovate,  about  seven-flowered;  glumes  shorter 
than  the  pale« ;  ligule  lanceolate,  very  Jong,  fixed  by  its  back  to 
the  leaf. 

This  plant  differs  from  B.  media  in  the  structure  of  its  ligule, 
which  is  exactly  that  of  B.  minor,  t.  e.  very  long,  lanceolate,  ^xed 
by  its  back  to  the  leaf,  and  having  its  apex  free.  It  differs  from 
B.  minor  in  having  a  creeping  root,  and  the  habit  and  flowers  of  B. 
media.     It  is  often  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  in  August. 

Near  Bath  :  gathered  in  1833.  This  is  the  plant  given  in  my  Fl. 
Bath  as  B.  minor.  If  a  new  species,  perhaps  auiumnalis  might  be 
considered  an  appropriate  name,  as  its  allies  are  earlier  flowering 
plants. 
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Alopecurusfulvus, — A  careful  examination  of  this  plant  and  A. 
genicalatus,  has  shown  me  the  following  distinctions  between  them : 

A.fulvus, — Flowers  one- third  less  than  those  of  A.  geniculatus  ; 
palea  as  long  or  longer  than  the  glumes ;  awn  inserted  just  below 
the  middle  of  the  palea,  and  slightly  longer  than  it ;  anther  short 
and  broad.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  white  between  the  ribs,  with  very 
minute  huary  granules.     Panicle  very  long. 

A.  geniculatus. — Palea  shorter  than  the  glume ;  awn  inserted  near 
to  the  base  of  the  palea,  and  twice  its  length ;  anther  linear.  Sheaths 
of  the  leaves  without  hoary  granules.     Panicle  shorter. 

Fesiuca  duriuicula,  7.  hirsuta,  F.  hirsuta.  Host.  ? — Root  black, 
fibrous.  Radical  leaves  setaceous,  glaucous,  half  as  high  as  the 
stem  ;  stem  leaves  involute ;  sheaths  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
the  leaves.  Stem  obsoletely  quadrangular,  covered  with  very  mi- 
nute down.  Spikelets  four  or  five-flowered.  Glumes  hairy ;  ex- 
ternal palea  very  densely  pubescent,  internal  glabrous,  with  its 
margin  ciliated ;  anthers  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  their  fila- 
ments. 

I  have  drawn  up  the  above  description  of  this  plant  on  account  of 
its  not  having  been  noticed  in  any  work  on  the  plants  of  this  coun- 
try. Gathered  on  the  summit  of  Pen  y  Gader,  the  highest  summit 
of  Cader  Idris,  Wales,  July  1832. 

Polypodium  calcareum — may  always  be  distinguished  from  P.  dry- 
opteris  by  being  minutely  mealy  in  all  its  parts.  Each  particle  of 
this  mealiness,  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  appears  to  be  a  mi- 
nute stalked  gland.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  this 
on  P.  dryopteris. 

IV. — The  Characters  of  two  new  Genera  of  South  African  Reptiles, 
with  descriptions  of  species  belonging  to  each.  By  Andrew 
Smith,  M.  D.,  M.  W.  S.,  &c. 

In  the  year  1825, 1  first  obtained  the  Cape  species  of  the  genus 
Ckrysopelea,  and  on  examining  it,  I  observed  some  peculiarities  of 
formation  which  were  not  exhibited  by  any  of  the  genera  of  serpents 
with  which  I  was  acquainted.  From  that  circumstance,  I  was  im- 
mediately led  to  set  it  apart  as  a  type  for  an  additional  division,  and, 
^m  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  abdominal  plates  were  form- 
ed or  apparently  divided,  I  constructed  the  term  Aspedotrischedis 
to  designate  the  new  genus. 

Soon  after  that  I  h^  a  visit  from  my  late  friend,  the  lamented 
M.  Boie,  on  his  way  to  Java,  when  I  substituted  the  name  Chry- 
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sopelea,  in  consequence  of  having  learnt  from  him  that  he  had»  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  Europe^  observed  like  appearances  in 
the  Coluber  omatus,  and  had  on  that  account  separated  it  from  the 
other  then  constituted  genera,  under  the  title  of  Chrysopelea  orna- 
ta.  Though  the  term  employed  by  me  was  originally  framed  as  the 
designation  of  a  genus  for  the  Cape  species,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Holland,  yet  that  of  M. 
Boie  had  priority  as  its  patron,  and  to  whatever  enjoys  that,  an 
immediate  and  unqualified  preference  ought  invariably  to  be  given. 
Whoever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  noble  candour  and 
liberality  of  that  celebrated  and  highly  talented  naturalist  while  he 
was  alive,  could  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  act  otherwise  towards  his 
memory,  and  it  must  always  be  a  source  of  regret  with  the  lovers  of 
natural  history,  that  an  individual  so  eminently  calculated  to  ad- 
vance their  favourite  science  should  have  almost  immediately  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  climate  of  the  country  he 
was  appointed  by  his  government  to  explore. 

The  three  species  of  the  other  form,  for  which  I  have  established 
the  genus  Pleuroiuchus,  present  certain  of  the  characters  of  the 
Scinci,  but  at  the  same  time  have  several  others  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, amongst  which  one  of  the  most  particular  is  an  elevated  l<m- 
gitudinal  fold  of  skin,  which  extends  from  the  angle  of  the  month 
to  the  base  of  each  hinder  extremity,  the  one  edge  of  which  is 
loose  and  directed  upwards,  so  as  to  conceal  wheo  nndisturfaed  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  minute  granular  or  warty-looking  bodies,  which,  instead 
of  scales,  cover  the  skin  immediately  above  its  base  or  fixed  edge. 

Class  Reptilia.  Ordo  Sauri.  Familia  SciNciDiS.  6b- 
Kua  Pleurgtuchus. 

Ch.  Gen. — Caput  quadrangulare,  supra  scutatum. 

Denies  in  maxillis  et  palato,  priorium  sequales,  fixi  approximate, 
sublongi,  cylindrici,  acuminate  et  confertum  applicati  ad  snperfi- 
dem  internam  ramorum,  ultimi  breves  acuminati  cylindrici  et  in 
seriebus  duabus  profunde  in  ore  siti. 

Lingua  crassa  depressa  et  apice  incisa. 

Oculi  palpebris  duabus,  pupillis  circularibus. 

Corpus  subquadrangulare,  dorso  lateribusque  squamis  quadrangn- 
laribus  carinatis  tectis ;  abdomine  scutis  quadratis  in  fosciis  trans- 
versis,  gutture  hexagonis.  Plica  longitudinalis  cutis  prominens  in- 
ter angulum  oris  et  extremitates  posteriores. 

Cauda  subcylindrica,  vertidliata,  et  squ^ae,  exoeptione  illarum 
pr<^  anum,  valde  carinatse. 
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Pedes  quatuor^  dactyli  quinqoe ;  digit!  paimarum  breves^  2dus  et 
Sins  fere  eqnalesj  poateriorum  longi^  2dus  loogissimus. 
Parifemoralet. 

1.  PlearotQchua  typicns. — Supra  brunneus,  dor:m  duobus  lineis 
UmgUydinalibus  albis  et  duobus  nigro  variegatis  ;  lateribus  maculis 
snbfiavls  notaiis  ;  iubius  Jlavo^albus. 

Back  and  sides  brownish,  the  former  with  two  longitudinal  lines 
on  each  side,  the  outermost  white  and  narrow,  the  innermost  black 
and  rather  broader.  Both  commence  at  the  outer  comers  of  the  e  jes, 
mn  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  white  one  terminates  near 
the  commencement  of  the  tail,  while  the  other  extends  nearly  half 
way  to  its  point,  and  there,  after  uniting  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  gradually  disappears.  Sides  variegated  by  small,  some- 
what square,  spots  of  a  yellowish  cast,  and  the  ground  colour  is 
clouded  and  mottled  with  darker  tints,  which  in  some  places  ap- 
proach to  black.  Belly  yellowish  white ;  tail  tinted  with  brownish, 
brownish-red,  and  yellowish-white,  but  disposed  in  no  regular  order. 
Legs  and  toes  the  same  colour  as  the  body,  without  variegations.  Fe- 
moral pores  sixteen  in  number ;  ten  longitudinal  rows  of  plates  on 
belly.  Length  from  nose  to  anus  four  inches,  from  anus  to  tip  of  tail 
seven  inches  and  a-half.  This  lizard  inhabits  the  dry  sandy  flats  of 
Little  Namaqualand,  and  is  rather  abundant  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Orange  river,  where  it  is  called  by  the  native  Hottentots  Ouru^ 
luttma^aap.  Its  motions  are  very  quick,  and  when  discovered  upon 
open  ground  runs  towards  the  roots  of  the  first  bush  it  can  find,  and 
from  thence  if  pursued  into  any  hole  it  can  perceive,  but  if  one  can- 
not be  discovered,  it  even  attempts,  and  frequently  succeeds,  in  for- 
cing itself  under  loose  sand,  so  as  to  escape  detection. 

2.  Pleurotuchus  Desjardinii. — Supra  sttb^brunneusy  dorso  fasciis  . 
duobus  longitudinalibus,  exteriore  albo,  interiore  nigro,  maculis  nt- 
gris  macukUis;  lateribus  lineis  verticaUbus  nigris  et  albis  notalis  ; 
smbtus  favO'Clbus* 

Cokyor  of  back  and  sides  brownish,  with  two  longitudinal  lines  or 
stripes  on  each  side  of  the  former,  the  outermost  white,  and  the  in- 
nermost black  ;  those  of  each  side  in  direct  contact,  commence  be- 
hind the  eye  and  terminate  on  the  root  of  the  tail;  along  the  centre 
of  the  back  an  irregular  row  of  black  spots,  each  marked  with  one 
or  aaore  dots  of  white.  Sides  variegated  by  narrow  vertical  stripes 
alternately  black  and  white,  below  yellowish  white  ;  legs  greenish 
brown,  variegated  with  a  few  white  spots ;  femoral  pores  about 
twelve  in  numba:;  eight  longitudinal  rows  of  plates  on  belly. 
Length  from  nose  to  anus  three  inches  and  a-half,  from  anus  to  tip 
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of  tail  five  and  a  quarter.  Inhabits  the  country  alongst  the  south- 
east coasts  and  is  usually  found  in  damp  retired  situations,  either  in 
wooded  spots  or  in  their  neighbourhood.  Named  in  honour  of  M.  Des- 
jardins,  Secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  the  Isle  of 
France. 

3.  Pleurotuchus  chrysobronchus — Supra  brunneus,  dorse  duabus 
lineis  Jlavis  el  duabus  nigris  not  alls ;  later  ibus  brunneis,  grUeo  irm- 
bratis  ;  guttetejlavo  ;  abdomine  Hvido-albo. 

Colour  above  brown,  with  four  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  back, 
the  two  outermost  yellow,  the  two  innermost  black  ;  upper  part  of 
sides  brown ;  lower  brown,  shaded  with  gray;  anterior  part  of  throat 
a  fine  bright  light  yellow ;  belly  bluish  white  ;  legs  and  toes  brown ; 
length  of  body  four  inches  ;  length  of  tail  six  and  a-half.  Inhabits 
damp  woody  situations  towards  the  sources  of  the  Cowie  river^  about 
Graham's  Town  and  Blue  Kranz. 

Ordo  Ophidii.  Familia  Colubridje.  Genus  Chrtso- 
PELEA.   Bote. 

Char.  Dentes  per  series  6  dispositf;  maxillares  mediocres, 
fere  sequales ;  cylindrici,  acuti  et  angulo  obtuso  recurvi ;  pa- 
latinorum  parvi,  breves,  numerosi,  approximati ;  mandib'ularum  me- 
diocres,  anteriores  remoti,  longiores,  posteriores  approximati,  omnes 
leviter  recur vi. 

Caput  distinctum,  depressum  ovato-triangulare,  apice  rotundato 
rictu  oris  amplo ;  nares  mediocres  subverticales ;  oculi  magni  verti- 
cales,  pupilla  rotunda. 

Truncus  longus  subcylindricus. 

Cauda  tenuis  longa  et  triangularis. 

Scuta  abdominis  versus  extremitatem  carina  transversa  obtusa. 

SquamcB  caudce  transverse  carinatee. 

1.  Chrysopelea  Boieii.  Ch.  Supra  virido-brunneus,  anteriore  parte 
dor  si  linea  jiava  longitudinale  variata  ;  labio  super  tore,  margine 
externa  super ciliorumque  Jlavis  ;  linea  nigra  longitudinale  inter  ocu- 
lum  et  occiput;  infra  virido-Jlavus. 

Abdominal  plates  165.     Subcaudal  scales  119  pairs. 

Colour  above  greenish  brown,  variegated  by  a  partial  yellow  line, 
which  commences  at  the  hind  head,  and  extends  along  the  centre  of 
the  back  for  six  or  eight  inches.  Outer  edges  of  eyebrows  clouded 
with  yellow ;  upper  lip  pure  yellow  ;  the  lowermost  row  of  scales  on 
each  side  buff  yellow,  and  from  each  eye  to  the  hind  head  a  narrow 
black  stripe  ;  belly  greenish  yellow.  The  scales  are  disposed  nearly 
in  transverse  rows,  those  of  the  dorsal  row  large  and  somewhat  six- 
sided,  those  of  the  others  oblong,  linear,  and  one  edge  behind  slight- 
ly elongated  and  pointed.     Length  of  body  two  feet  seven  inches. 
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of  tail  fourteen  inches  and  a-half.     Inhabits  the  Island  of  Ceylon^ 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  described. 

It  is  named  in  honour  of  the  individual  who  formed  the  genus^ 
and  though  the  form  and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  scales  are  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  Chrysopelea  omata>  yet  it  is  clearly  a  species  of  the 
same  genus.  As  far  as  regards  the  character  of  the  scales  and  their 
mode  of  distribution  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Bucephalus,  as 
described  by  me  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Zoological  Journal. 

2.  Chrysopelea  Capensis— Ch.  supra  viridi^coerulea^  infra  antice 
ciridis,  viridi-Jlavo  utnbrata,  postice  viridi-caerulea. 

Abdominal  plates  216.     Subcaudal  scales  109. 

Above  greenish  blae^  verging  towards  a  light  slate  hue ;  head  tinted 
with  purple ;  anterior  part  of  belly  light  green,  mottled  with  green* 
ish  yellow,  posterior  part  the  same  colour  as  back ;  scales  large,  sub- 
Qvste,  and  disposed  in  oblique  rows,  as  in  the  Chrysopelea  ornata,  all 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  abdominal  plates  and  snbcaudal  scales,  with 
a  shining  metallic  lustre ;-  eyes  brown.  Length  from  nose  to  anus  two 
feet  eight  indies,  from  anus  to  tip  of  tail  eleven  inches.  The  three 
species  probably  all  belong  to  that  class  of  snakes  which  generally 
resort  to  trees  to  obtain  their  food, — at  least  the  last  described  was 
killed  when  turned  round  the  branch  of  a  high  shrub,  near  to  the 
month  of  the  Orange  river. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  scales  of  the  present  species 
are  arranged  as  in  the  one  which  Mr  Boie  selected  for  the  type  of  the 
genus.  Their  forms  also  approximate  to  those  observed  in  it,  and  thus 
differ  in  both  respects  from  the  Chrysopelea  Boieii,  found  in  Ceylon. 


V. — Characters  and  Descriptions  of  the  Dipterous  Insects  indige- 
nous to  Britain.     By  James  Duncan,  M.  W.  S.,  &c.  &c. 

(In  the  following  series  of  papers  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  list  of 
the  Dipterous  insects  indigenous  to  Britain,  with  the  Generic  cha- 
racters. Specific  descriptions,  and  Localities,  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  it  is  possible  from  the  materials  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 
This  singular  and  interesting  tribe  of  insects  has  been  hither- 
to comparatively  neglected  by  British  entomologists,  but  several 
▼sluable  continental  publications  have  been  devoted  to  them,  and 
in  drawing  up  the  characters  and  descriptions,  Mr  Duncan  has  chiefly 
made  use  oiMeigen'sEuropaischen  Zweiflugeligen  Insecten,  and  Mac- 
quartos  Insecies  Diptires  du  nord  de  la  France,  works  of  great  pre- 
cision and  minute  accuracy.— We  have  already  to  offer  our  acknow- 
ledgments to  several  gentlemen,  for  communications  relative  to  the 

NO.  If.  K 
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English  and  Irish  Diptera,  and  again  earnestly  request  additional 
information  respecting  Species  and  Localities,  which  will  either  be 
introduced  in  the  proper  places,  or  added  as  supplements  to  the 
parts  which  may  be  previously  published. — The  species  which  have 
been  found  in  Scotland  are  distinguished  by  a  small  s.  after  the 
specific  name. — The  next  paper  will  include  the  Tabanidm. — Eds.) 

ORDER  DIPTERA, 
Familit  STRATIOMYDiE,  Lair. 
The  fiamily  group  of  two- winged  flies,  distinguished  by  the  aboVe 
name,  have  the  antennee  porrect,  approximating  at  the  base,  and 
composed  of  three  joints,  the  third,  or  terminal  joint,  divided  into 
rings  by  means  of  faintly  marked  incisures.  These  organs  are  ge- 
nerally furnished  with  a  style  or  an  elongate  seta  at  the  extremity. 
The  proboscis  is  short,  the  labella  alone  being  exserted.  The  ocelli 
are  three  in  number,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  usually  on 
the  crown :  abdomen  oval,  generally  wider  than  the  head,  and  flat  or 
slightly  convex,  composed  of  five  segments;  wings  when  at  rest  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  lying  along  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  leaving 
the  sides  of  it  exposed,  and  projecting  beyond  the  apex.  The  typi- 
cal genera  are  rather  of  obscure  colours,  having  the  sides  of  the  body 
ornamented  with  light-coloured  spots  and  abbreviated  bands.  The 
species  ft'equent  marshy  places,  and  the  larvae,  in  most  instances, 
are  aquatic.  The  indigenous  genera  admit  of  being  distinguished 
by  the  following  concise  external  characters  : 


I  i 

IS 


stvle^or  ba^n^  on  >  ^  ^^ J®*"^  much  longer  than  the  2d Steatiomys. 

l/a  veo'shortonei  i  ^"'  *"^  ^  J^^^  "^^^  ^^^"^ Odontomyia. 

with  an  elongate  >  .3d  joint  4-ringed Oxycera. 

style;  I 5-ringed Clttei 


ScutcUum  un- 1    v;   .i  _  ?  abdomen  somewhat  globular Pach ygaster. 

armed;  3d    (o'^^'cmar;  j ^^^^^ Sakgus. 

joint  of  the    f  ovate     Chloromyia. 

antennae       Jsubfusiforra Nemotelus. 

Gbnus  STRATIOMYS,  Geoffroy. 
Antenns  rather  longer  than  the  head,  directed  forwards,  approxi- 
mating at  the  base,  the  third  joint  diverging  obliquely ;  the  first 
joint  elongate  and  cylindrical,  the  second  short  and  cup-shaped,  the 
third  very  long,  subfusiform,  divided  into  ^ve  distinct  rings,  and 
without  a  terminal  seta,  (Fig.  1 :)  proboscis  short ;  the  labrum  li- 
near, corneous,  notched  in  front ;  (Fig.  2  b;)  palpi  three-jointed, 
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r«.) 
pu; 


the  two  lower 
joints  subcylin- 
dric^  the  third 
somewhat  thick- 
ened^ obovate  and 
pilose ;  (Fig.  2, 
)  thorax  oval^ 
pubescent ;  sea- 
W  ^  tellum    semicir- 

cular^ armed  pos- 
teriorly with  two 
spines;  abdomen  oval,  flat  or  very  slightly  convex ;  wingletsandhal- 
teres  rather  small ;  neuration  of  the  wings  as  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (3.)         ^ 

Larva  aquatic,  breathing  by  means  of  a  star-like  radiated  appara« 
tos  attached  to  the  tail. 

Stbatiomts  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  family,  as  exemplifying 
in  the  most  characteristic  manner  the  peculiarities  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tingaiahed.  As  above  defined,  this  genus  comprehends  six  British 
species,  nearly  all  that  have  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  Europe. 
They  are  all  of  pretty  large  size,  and  very  similar  to  each  other  in 
ooloiir,  and  the  distribution  of  their  markings.  The  larvse,  which 
are  admirably  delineated  and  described  by  Swammerdam,  under  the 
name  of  Asilus,*  are  of  singular  and  elegant  structure,  especially  in 
their  respiratory  organs.  In  the  shape  of  the  body  they  are  some- 
what fusiform,  thickest  before  the  middle  and  tapering  to  both  ends, 
the  caudal  segment  much  more  elongated  than  the  others,  and  sup- 
porting at  the  extremity  a  circle  of  about  thirty  diverging  rays. 
These  rays  are  beautifully  feathered,  capable  of  repelling  water,  and 
placed  round  an  orifice  in  the  tail,  communicating  with  two  very 
large  tracheae  or  air-vessels.  When  the  insect  desires  a  supply  of 
fresh  air,  the  tail  is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  these  rays  expanded 
on  all  sides ;  a  free  communication  is  thus  opened  by  a  kind  of  ob- 
oonical  funnel,  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  aperture  in  the  tail, 
even  though  the  latter  be  a  little  beneath  the  level  of  the  surface. 
When  about  to  descend,  the  points  of  the  hairs  are  drawn  towards 
each  other,  and  a  globule  of  air  enclosed,  which  shines  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  water  like  a  drop  of  quicksilver.  The  use  of  this 
air-bubble  seems  to  be  both  to  afford  a  continued  supply  of  air,  and 
to  render  the  body  more  buoyant  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  rb- 
aaoend.  To  fiewilitate  the  same  object  when  the  air  happens  to  be 
exhausted  while  beneath  the  surface,  the  animal  seems  to  possess 

•  Book  of  Nature,  (Hill's  edition,)  p.  43-62  ;  pis.  39-42. 
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the  power  of  again  replenishing  its  little  reservoir  by  forcing  air  into 
it  from  the  tracheae.  Its  motions  in  the  water  are  very  slow,  and  it 
advances  by  bending  its  body  in  different  directions.  Swammerdam 
supposed  that  it  fed  on  clay  and  soft  earthy  substances  which  he 
sometimes  found  on  dissection  lodged  in  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  its  food  consists  of  the  minute  infusoria  which 
abound  in  the  stagnant  waters  which  it  usually  frequents.  *  It  is 
furnished  with  short  ciliated  organs  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
are  ft'equently  kept  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration^  by  which  slight  cur- 
rents are  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  mouthy — a  circumstance 
which  would  tend>  on  the  supposition  just  made^  to  bring  its  food 
completely  within  its  reach.  When  about  to  change  into  nymphs, 
the  skin  of  these  larvae  becomes  stiff  and  rigid,  and  in  that  state 
forms  an  envelope  for  the  pupa,  which  is  contracted  into  an  oblong 
figure,  and  occupies  but  a  small  space  towards  the  widest  end  of  its 
capacious  tube.  The  fly  is  soon  matured,  sometimes  in  six  or  seven 
days,  and  makes  its  escape  by  forming  a  rent  in  the  second  segment. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  at  any  length  to  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed by  Professor  Knoch,  and  countenanced  by  Meigen,  respecting  the 
larvae  of  the  Stratiomydes,  namely,  that  they  are  of  a  parasitical  na* 
ture,  and  live  in  the  interior  of  the  aquatic  worms  above  described, 
which  according  to  them  have  long  been  erroneously  regarded  as 
true  dipterous  larvae.  The  observations  on  which  this  view  profes- 
ses to  be  founded  are  quite  inconclusive,  and  it  is  in  itself  so  highly 
improbable,  that  it  is  surprising  how  it  could  be  advanced  ia  oppo- 
sition to  the  well  authenticated  statements  of  the  older  naturalists. 

1.    StRATIOMYS  CHAMiGLEON.  fs.J 
Musca  chamseleon,  Xtnn. ;  Donovan,  i,  pi.  31,  fig.  Ist,  pi.  35,  larva.     La- 
treille,   Gtn.  Crust,  iv.  274.     Panzer,  Fauna  Germ*  vili.  24 ;  Geoffroy, 
Ins,  ii.  pi.  17.  fig.  4;  De  Geer,  Ins.  vi.  151,  1. — Swammerdam,  Book  of 
Nat.  pL  39  to  42 — Stratiomys  chamaeleon,  Meigen^  ili.  124 ;  Stephens,  Sfc. 
Head  and  antennae  black,  the  former  with  the  hypostomet  black  in 
*   Swammerdam  affirms  that  these  insects  are  found  in  salt  water  as  well  as 
fresh  ;  but  as  this  statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by^subsequent  observation, 
and  is  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  almost  every  other  instance,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  either  made  inadvert^ndy,  or  that  the  larvs  noticed  in  sudi  situa- 
tions by  that  illustrious  physiologist  had  been  transported  thither  aoddentally, 
which  might  easily  happen  by  means  of  running  water.     Once  conveyed  thither 
they  might  survive  for  a  length  of  time,  for  they  can  live  upwards  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  spirits  of  wine  and  vinegar.     So  tenacious,  indeed,  are  they  of  life,  that 
after  immersing  them  in  several  fluids  without  effect,  Swammerdam*8  patience 
became  exhausted,  and  he  proceeded  to  dissect  them  alive. 

f  This  term,  which  it  is  convenient  to  retain,  is  employed  by  Meigen  to  desig- 
nate the  region  of  the  head  lying  between  the  antennap,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth. 
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the  males  with  yellow  pubescence^  and  a  yellow  circle  round  the  eyes ; 
thehypostome  yellow  in  the  females^  with  a  dark  line  down  the  middle; 
forehead  black  and  shining>  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  yellow:  thorax 
dark-brown  and  unspotted,  clothed  with  light  brown  hairs ;  scutel- 
lum  yellow,  with  a  triangular  black  spot  at  the  base,  the  spines  fre- 
quently tipped  with  the  latter  colour :  abdomen  considerably  wider 
than  the  thorax,  pubescent,  and  of  a  deep  black  above,  the  second, 
thirds  and  fourth  segments,  having  a  triangular  spot  of  citron- yel- 
low on  each  side,  the  anterior  pair  large  and  triangular,  the  others 
narrower  and  more  elongate ;  the  anal  segment  with  a  triangular 
spot  of  the  same  colour  in  the  centre  :  on  the  under  side,  the  abdo- 
men is  dull  yellow,  with  a  narrow  oblique  black  streak  on  both  sides 
of  the  second  and  third  segments,  sometimes  united  into  a  continu- 
ous band  on  the  latter,  and  the  terminal  segment  edged  with  black  : 
the  scales  at  the  base  of  the  wings  and  the  halteres  yellow,  the 
wings  pale  brown,  the  principal  nervures  inclining  to  ferruginous  ; 
legs  nearly  of  the  latter  colour,  the  thighs  brown  except  at  the  base. 
Length  ^\-^  lines. 

The  chamseleon  fly  was  so.  named  by  Goedart,  because  he 
found  that  it  could  subsist  a  very  long  time  without  food,  a  proper- 
ty for  which  that  animal  was  long  considered  famous.  It  is  not  so 
often  met  with  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  as  some  of 
the  following  species,  but  it  may  be  found  occasionally  throughout 
the  summer  by  the  sides  of  ponds  and  in  marshy  situations,  hovering 
about  the  flowers  of  Caltha  palustris  and  other  marsh  plants.  Sides 
of  Duddingston  Loch,  Braid  marshes,  and  other  similar  places  round 
Edinburgh,  but  not  frequent.  *'  Cardew  Mire." —  T.  C.  HeyshaniyEsq, 

2.  Stratiomys  PotamidA. 

Mag,  Zweiflugeligen  f^secten.  Vol.  iii.  137 — Stratiomys  Potamida,  Ste- 
phens's Cat.  No.  8469. 

About  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  to  which  it  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance  that  it  might  readily  be  taken  for  a  variety ;  it  is 
Meigen's  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  decidedly  distinct,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  characters :  the  scutellum,  instead  of  having  a  tri* 
angular  spot  at  the  base,  has  a  black  band,  continued  across  the  sur- 
fiEuse  and  turned  over  the  sides  ;  the  scutellar  spines  always  entirely 
yellow ;  the  second  segment  of  the  abdomen  bears  two  lateral  trian* 
gnlar  spots,  as  in  S»  chamcBleon,  but  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
third  there  is  a  yellow  band,  narrow  and  continuous  in  the  female, 
broader  and  interrupted  in  the  male ;  the  fourth  segment  with  an  en- 
tire band  in  both  sexes ;  anal  segment  with  a  yellow  triangle :  un- 
der side  of  the  abdomen  yellowish,  with  four  narrow  black  bands,  the 
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first  always^  and  the  second  sometimes^  interrupted:  in  other  respects 
corresponding  to  S,  ckamasleon. 

Occurs  at  times  along  with  the  preceding  species^  and  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  '^  Monks  Wood^  Hunts." 
— Charles  C.  Babingion,  Esq. 

3.  Stratiomys  fubcata. 

Stratiomys  furcata,  Fahr.  Meig.   Stephens. — Stratioinys  panthaleon,  FaUen. 
— Musca  singulariusi  Harris,  Expos.  pL  xi.  fig.  2. 

Head  and  antenns  blacky  the  former  with  light  grey  pubescence, 
two  narrow  yellow  streaks  over  the  insertion  of  the  antennat,  and 
two  marks  of  the  same  colour  on  the  crown :  thorax  pitch-brown, 
pretty  thickly  clothed  with  greyish  hairs  ;  the  scutellum,  together 
with  its  two  spines,  yellow,  and  having  a  triangular  black  mark  at 
the  base :  abdomen  slightly  clothed  with  short  pubescence  similar  to 
that  on  the  thorax,  the  ground  colour  black,  the  sides  with  several 
straw-coloured  spots ;  viz.  a  pretty  large  triangular  one  on  each  side 
of  the  second  segment  extending  a  little  way  over  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  third  segment;  two  sublinear  marks  on  the  latter  emitting  an 
obtuse  salient  point  at  the  inner  end  directed  forwards,  and  likewise 
extending  across  the  incisure  behind ;  two  elongate  ones  on  the 
fourth  segment,  and  the  usual  triangular  mark  at  the  extremity : 
underside  of  the  abdomen  black,  with  four  irregular  straw-coloured 
fiEisciee,  narrowed  on  each  side  to  a  point  and  not  reaching  the  margin ; 
thighs  dark-brown,  the  tarsi  and  greater  part  of  the  tibi<e  pale  yel- 
low :  wings  tinged  with  ferruginous  anteriorly.  (See  Fig.  4th  of  the 
last  fvood'cut.)    yS  lines. 

Scarce ;  has  been  taken  near  London,  and  in  a  few  other  places. 
"  In  ponds,  Holywood,  on  Belfast  Lough,  County  Down :  at  Kil- 
larney." — A.  H.  HaHday,  Esq. 

4  Stratiomys  rifaria.  (&.) 
Meig.  Zwei.  iii.  198. 
Head  of  the  male  black,  in  the  other  sex  marked  like  that  of  the 
female  of  S.furcata,  in  both  clothed  with  long  whitish  pubescence : 
thorax  thickly  covered  with  reddish-yellow  hairs,  the  surface  pitchy 
brown ;  scutellum  and  spines  yellow,  the  former  more  or  less  mark- 
ed with  black  at  the  base  :  hinder  margin  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  segments  of  the  abdomen  with  a  white  or  yellowish  stripe  on 
both  sides,  the  anal  one  with  a  triangle  of  the  same  colour;  the  rest 
of  the  surface  black ;  under  side  with  three  white  bands  not  reaching 
to  the  edge,  and  the  anus  margined  with  the  same  colour  :  legs  pale, 
the  thighs  and  hinder  portion  of  the  tibis  brown  ;  the  wings  brown 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  having  dark  nervures.     6  lines. 
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Once  taken  near  Duddingston ;  likewise  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lfondon^  and  in  other  parts  of  England. 

5.  Stratiomys  strigata.  Cq.J 

StZBtiomys  strigata,  Fabr;  Meig.  ilL   IdO. — Musca  strigata,   GmeUn Hir- 

tea  longioomis,  ScopoH,  Ent,  Car — Musca  tenebricus,  Harris,  Expos. 
pi.  xi.:fig.  3?? 
Readily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  preceding  by  having  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen  entirely  black :  head,  thorax,  and  scutellum 
brownish- blacky  clothed  with  tawny  hairs ;  the  spines  of  the  latter 
small  and  yellow :  eyes  greenish^  pubescent^  with  two  purple  fas- 
dse,  the  anterior  one  very  narrow  ;  antennae  black :  abdomen  blacky 
thinly  clothed  mth  tawny  hairs^  the  under  side  with  three  narrow 
jellowish-white  bands  narrowed  tio  a  point  at  each  side,  and  placed 
on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  segments  :  thighs  brown ;  tibise  yellow 
with  a  brownish  ring  near  the  middle  and  another  at  the  apex  :  the 
tarsi  tinged  with  brown. 

The  female  differs  in  having  a  yellow  triangular  spot  between  the 
eyes  and  another  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head ;  the  pubescence 
on  the  latter  is  light-coloured,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  it  is 
nearly  pearl-white.     6-7i  lines. 

Apparently  occurring  more  frequently  in  Britain  than  any  of  the 
preceding  species.  "  Near  London/'  Stephens's  Catal,  "New 
Forest,"  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq*  "  Raehills,"  Rev.  William  Little. 

Besides  the  above  species,  Mr  Stephens  possesses  another  true 
Stratiomys,  which  he  names  S,  triangulata,  the  characters  of  which 
have  not  been  published. 

Genus  ODONTOMYIA,  Meig. 

Antennse  longer  than  the  head,  the  two  first  joints  short  and  near- 
ly of  equal  length,  the  third  elongate  and  conical,  divided  into  five 
distinct  rings,  the  apex  compressed  and  narrowed  into  a  short  style  : 
proboscis  rather  slender ;  the  labrum  narrow  and  elongate ;  scutel- 
lum with  two  spines ;  eyes  of  the  male  with  the  facettes  much 
larger  on  the  upper  than  on  the  under  side. 

In  its  other  characters  this  genus  scarcely  dififiers  from  the  preceding. 
The  two  groups,  indeed,  are  so  closely  allied  that  Meigen  has  latter- 
ly included  both  in  his  genus  Stratiomys.  This  he  has  probably  been 
induced  to  do  by  observing  that  the  antennae  of  O.  microleon  and 
0.  argentata  are  of  a  structure  nearly  intermediate  between  the  ty- 
pical form  of  Stratiomys  and  Odontomyia,  the  first  joint  being  a  good 
deal  longer  than  the  second.     With  this  exception,  however,  the 

•  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  p.  265. 
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species  are  sufficiently  diBsiaoikr  to  be  entitled  to  a  distinctive  name. 
The  larvae,  one  of  which  is  figured  and  described  by  De  G^eer,  are 
aquatic,  and  seem  in  no  respects  to  differ  from  those  of  Stratiomys. 

J.  Odontomyia  abobntata. 

Stratiomys  argentata,  Fabr.  Meig,  Ztoei.  iii  141 — Panzer,  Fauna  Gm. 
Ixxi.  fig.  20  it  cviii.  fig.  10  $ — Odontomyia  argentata,  Latr. 

Head  and  antennae  black,  eyes  greenish  with  a  purple  foscia,  the 
forehead  clothed  with  shining  silvery  hairs ;  thorax  and  scutellum 
dark-brown,  with  brownish-yellow  pile,  the  scntellar  spines  small 
and  inconspicuous  ;  abdomen  black,  clothed  throughout  with  silvery 
hairs,  having  a  bluish  tint,  with  an  acute  triangular  yellow  spot  oh 
each  side  of  the  second  and  third  segment,  and  the  anus  likewise 
of  that  colour;  under  side  black  slightly  tinged  with  green: 
wings  vitreous,  the  nervures  and  a  small  spot  near  the  middle  of  the 
costa  brown  ;  legs  of  the  latter  colour,  the  tibiae  ferruginous,  with  a 
brown  mark  near  the  middle. 

The  female  differs  chiefly  in  having  the  body  of  a  deeper  black 
and  clothed  throughout,  except  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  witk 
pile  of  a  golden-green  colour.     4^  lines. 

Rare ;  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  indigenous 
specimens  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  likewise  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Kirby,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London.  "  Cambridge,  1832." — Charles  C. 
Babingion,  Esq, 

2.  Odontomyia  ornata.  (bJ 

Odon.  furcata,  Meig.  Klassif.  i.  129,  pi.  vii.  fig.  22.  Latr.  Cren.  Crutt.  iv. 
Reaumur,  iv.  pi.  24,  fig.  4-7  ? 

Eyes  green  and  unspotted ;  antennae  and  hypostome  dark  brown, 
the  latter  with  yellowish  hairs ;  thorax  and  scutellum  dark  brown, 
clothed  with  rufescent  hairs,  the  scutellum  margined  with  reddish- 
yellow,  and  the  spines  likewise  of  that  colour,  with  the  tip  black  ; 
abdomen  black  above,  and  somewhat  glossy  ;  with  fulvous  triangular 
spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  anal  segment  edged  with  fulvous ;  the 
underside  pale,  having  a  pair  of  dusky  spots  on  the  third  and  fourth 
segments ;  legs  ferruginous,  the  basal  half  of  the  thighs  black,  and 
the  tibiae  and  tarsi  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown  ;  wings  transpa- 
rent, the  nervures  yellowish. — In  the  female  the  legs  are  entirely 
ferruginous,  and  the  forehead  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  black  line 
in  the  middle,  and  a  spot  on  each  side.     6-7  lines. 

In  spring  and  summer,  occasional.  Occurs  in  Roxburghshire  ajid 
near  Edinburgh.  "  Near  London,"  Stephens's  CataL  "  Dalmeny,*' 
Rev.  William  Little. 
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S.  Odontomyia  felina. 

StratioiiiyB  fehnk,  Meig.  Zwei.  m.  p.  145.  Pftnzer,  Fauna  Oerm.  Wiii.  22? 
MiMcm  Mjcroleon,  Harris,  Expos,  pL  xi.  fig.  5. 

Head  and  antennie  blacky  the  hypostome  with  whitish  hairs; 
thorax  also  blacky  clothed  with  yellow  pile  ;  the  scutellum  fermgi- 
nons  posteriorly^  the  spines  lighter :  abdomen  reddish  yellow^  with 
a  broad  black  band  along  the  back,  dilated  on  the  posterior  segments, 
and  leaving  only  a  small  portion  at  the  sides  yeUow :  under  side  pale 
green ;  legs  ferruginous,  the  wings  entirely  transparent,  with  yel- 
low nervnres.     4-4^  lines. 

Has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  appears  to  be 
uncommon.    "  Cardew  Mire,"  T.  C.  Hei^sham,  Esq. 

4.  Odontomyia  Htbrofota. 

Stratiomys  Hydropota,  Meig.  Zwei,  iii.  147. 

Abont  the  size  of  the  preceding  or  somewhat  larger  ;  the  hypos- 
tome  black,  the  region  of  the  mouth  rufescent ;  antennw  entirely 
ferruginous  in  the  male,  having  the  two  lowest  joints  rufescent, 
and  the  terminal  one  blackish  in  the  female ;  thorax  shining 
dark-brown,  pretty  thickly  clothed  with  hairs,  which  are  whitish 
on  the  disk  and  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  sides  ;  scutellum  with 
the  margin  and  spines  rufous,  the  latter  small  and  tipped  with 
black :  abdomen  pale  green  both  above  and  below,  somewhat  pellu- 
cid, with  a  broad  angular  dorsal  stripe,  rather  widest  at  the  base, 
and  not  extending  quite  to  the  hinder  extremity :  legs  rufous.  The 
female  has  the  bead  rufescent,  with  a  deep  black  line  on  the  fore- 
head, the  crown  black,  a  white  spot  near  the  inner  margin  of  the 
eyes,  and  two  ferruginous  spots  on  the  vertex,  the  dorsal  stripe  wi- 
der than  in  the  male.     5^  lines. 

Not  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  London. 

5.  Odontomyia  Hydrol^on. 

Stratiomys  hydroleon,  Fabr.  Meig.  Zwei.  iii.  148.  —  Musca  hydroleon, 
Linn. ;  jDe  Geer,  yi.  pi.  9,  fig.  4 Odontomyia  hydroleon,  Latr.  Stephens. 

Head  and  thorax  black,  the  latter  with  yellowish  gray  pubescence, 
the  former  having  the  hypostome  clothed  with  fine  white  hairs;  anten- 
lue  dark-brown ;  eyes  green  ;  scutellum  the  colour  of  the  thorax  at 
the  base,  the  apex  rufous,  as  well  as  the  spines,  which  are  tipped 
with  black  ;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  clear  green  both  above  and  below, 
the  middle  of  the  back  occupied  by  a  broad  deep  black  stripe  den- 
tate on  the  sides,  and  not  reaching  either  the  lateral  or  hinder  edges. 
The  legs  are  pale  ochreous,  the  hinder  tibiae  usually  with  traces  of 
a  brown  ring  near  the  middle ;  wings  very  clear  and  transparent, 
the  nervures  yellow  ;  halteres  white.  In  the  female  the  head  is  ful- 
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vous^  tlie  hypostome  with  two  black  points  anteriorlj,  and  the 
crown  with  another  black  spot ;  the  margin  of  the  eyes  yellow ;  the 
pubescence  on  the  thorax  is  yellowish-green^  and  scutellar  spines  en- 
tirely yellow.     3^-4^  lines. 

Not  so  plentiful  as  the  following^  but  occurring  now  and  then  on 
banks  and  in  meadows.  **  Cardew  Mire/'  T.  C.  Heysham,  Esq.  "  In 
ponds,  Holywood :  Killamey,  &c."     A.  H.  Holiday,  Esq. 

6.  Odontomyia  vibidula.  (h.) 
Stradomys  viridula,  Fabr.  Panzer ,  Fauna  Germ.  IviiL  18.  Meig.  ZmeL  m. 

149. — Odontomyia  viridula,  Latr.  Gen,  Crust, 
Head  and  antennae  blackish,  the  former  with  whitish  silky  pu- 
bescence ;  eyes  green,  with  a  purple  band ;  thorax  entirely  clothed 
with  short  hairs  of  a  golden  or  brassy  colour ;  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  scutelium  and  the  two  spines  yellowish :  abdomen  yellowish- 
green  both  above  and  below,  with  a  black  band  along  the  back,  ra- 
ther narrow,  and  widened  posteriorly  in  the  male,  but  broad  in  the 
female,  and  widening  suddenly  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments  ; 
legs  entirely  yellow ;  halteres  whitish ;  wings  with  yellow  nervures, 
and  having  a  single  submarginal  cell.     ^S^  lines. 

A  species  of  frequent  occurrence  in  damp  meadows,  and  on  the 
margin  of  ponds,  &c.  throughout  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland 
during  the  summer  months.  Taken  plentifully  about  Edinburgh. 
"  Chelsea,"  Rev.  A.  Badger.  It  is  probably  distributed  over  the 
whole  island. 

7.  Odontomyia  tigrina. 

MuBca  tigrina,  Gmeiin, — Stratiomys  tigrina,  Fabr,  Meig.  Panzer,  Faun. 
Germ.  Iviii.  fig.  20 — Odontomyia  tigrina,  Latr.  Stephens. 

Head  and  antennee  black,  the  hypostome  in  the  female  with  grey 
hairs ;  eyes  with  a  purple  fascia ;  thorax  black,  with  pubescence  of 
the  same  colour  in  the  male,  but  the  pubescence  in  the  female  yel- 
lowish, inclining  to  green  when  seen  in  certain  lights ;  abdomen 
entirely  black  above,  rufous  beneath,  the  under  side  of  the  female 
widely  margined  with  black ;  legs  ferruginous,  the  thighs  nearly 
all  brown,  and  the  tibiae  having  a  patch  of  that  colour  towards  the 
middle.     3|-4  lines. 

Has  been  taken  near  London  and  elsewhere,  but  appears  to  be  rare. 

Genus  CLITELLARIA,  Meig. 
Antennae  about  the  length  of  the  head,  the  two  first  joints  near- 
ly equal,  short  and  somewhat  cup-shaped,  the  third  thicker  and 
conical,  five-ringed,  and  terminating  in  a  two-jointed  style,  (Fig- 1 ;) 
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labrum  short  and  horny^ 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  la- 
biaiii)  the  apex  notched  (  Fig. 
2,  b ;)  palpi  triarticulate, 
the  third  joint  ovate^  pu- 
bescent, (Fig.  2.  a;)  scu- 
tellum  semicircular,  armed 
with  two  spines. 

The  genus  Clitellaria  of  Meigen  corresponds  to  that  named  Ephip- 
pinm  by  Latreille.  The  former  of  these  authors  includes  in  it  the 
Nemotdus  vUlosus  of  Fabr.  and  two  other  species  which  are  desti- 
tute of  spines  both  on  the  thorax  and  scutellum,  besides  differ- 
ing in  some  other  particulars  from  the  insect  described  below.  As 
it  seems  improper  to  associate  species  so  dissimilar  in  structure,  the 
genus  has  been  defined  above,  so  as  to  restrict  its  application  to  the 
kinds  provided  with  a  spinous  scutellum,  all  of  which,  with  a  single 
exception,  are  exotic.  The  name  used  by  Latreille  may  be  applied 
to  the  others. 

1.  Clitellabia  Efhippium. 
MuscB  ephippium,  Gme/tn,  Donovan^  xvi.  pL  559. — Stratiomys  ephippium, 
Fabr, — Ephippium  thoracicum,  Latr,   Gen*  iv.  276 — Clit  Ephippium, 
Meig.  Zwei.  iii.  122,  Stephens,  Gated. 
Head  black,  the  female  with  two  small  white  spots  on  the  fore- 
head ;  thorax  clothed  with  silky  pubescence  of  a  bright-red  colour, 
the  breast  and  sides  black ;  before  the  insertion  of  the  wing  on  each 
side,  there  is  a  pretty  long  projecting  spine ;  scutellum  and  its  two 
spbes,  likewise  the  abdomen  and  legs  black ;  halteres  yellow ;  wings 
reddish-brown.     4^-5  lines.     ("See  Fig.  3  of  the  above  cuL  J 

This  insect  is  apparently  scarce  in  Britain,  but  it  is  sometimes 
found  near  London.  **  Coombe  Wood  by  George  Milne,  Esq. — Kent," 
— Donovan,  L  c. 

Genus  OXYCERA,  Meig. 
Antennae  rather  shorter  than  the  head,  approximating  at  the 

base,  but  diverging  anteriorly,  the  two  first  joints  nearly,  equal, 

subcylindrical,  somewhat 
widened  at  the  apex,  and 
pilose,  the  third  as  long  as 
both  the  others,  tapering 
to  the  extremity,  and  di- 
vided into  four  rings,  the 
apex  with    a  two-jointed 

style,  generally  inserted  on  the  back  just  before  the  summit,  (Fig. 
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1 ;)  thorax  and  abdomen  0Tal«  the  latter  somewhat  convex ;  acutellom 
with  two  posterior  spines  :  eyes  dightly  pubescent  in  the  males. 

This  genus  approximates  pretty  closely  to  CUiellaria,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently distinct.  The  species^  which  are  not  numerous^  are  all  of 
small  size,  some  of  those  found  on  the  continent  being  even  very 
minute :  and  they  are  prettily  coloured,  with  the  abdomen  general- 
ly fasciated  or  spotted  at  the  sides  with  yellow.  They  frequent 
flowers  and  foliage,  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  other  col- 
lections of  water.     The  larvae  seem  to  be  unknown. 

1 .    OXTGERA  PUIiCHBLLA. 

Meig.  Zwei.  in.  125,  pi.  25,  fig.  29,  $.  Musca  hypoleon,  Donovan,  v. 
pi.  146.  fig.  2. — Musca  tardigradus,  Harris^  Expos,  pi.  xi.  fig.  6.    . 

Head  and  antennae  black,  the  forehead  with  two  silvery  pubes- 
cent spots  in  the  male,  yellow  in  the  female,  with  a  black  line  in 
the  middle ;  the  hypostome  and  space  behind  the  eyes  likewise  yel- 
low in  the  latter  sex  ;  eyes  with  a  purple  band  :  thorax  black,  mar- 
gined on  the  sides  with  yellow  from  the  front  to  a  little  behind  the 
base  of  the  wing,  beyond  this  a  triangular  yellow  spot  on  each  side 
of  the  scutellum  ;  the  latter  yellow,  the  spines  tipped  with  black ; 
abdomen  black,  with  a  pretty  large  oblique  yellow  spot  on  each  side 
of  the  third  and  fourth  segments,  and  a  triangular  one  at  the  extre- 
mity ;  in  addition  to  these,  the  female  has  a  yellow  mark  on  the  first 
segment,  just  below  the  scutellum ;  under  side  of  the  abdomen  blade, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  more  or  less  yellow  in  the 
middle ;  legs  yellow,  upper  half  of  the  thighs  black,  and  the  termi- 
nal joints  of  the  tarsi  likewise  of  that  colour.  About  3  lines  in 
length.     {Preceding  wood-cut,  Jig.  2.) 

Battersea  Fields  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
''  Near  Portland,  on  24th  June  1831."— J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 

2.    OXYGERA  TRILINBATA. 

Stratiomys  trilineata,  Fabr — Miisca  trilineata,  Linn.  ;  Donovan^  v.  pi.  151- 
fig.  5 — Musca  Hydroleon,  Harris,  Expos,  pi.  xi.  fig.  4. 

Nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  the  prevailing  hue  green, 
or  yellowish-green,  the  one  colour  sometimes  predominating  and 
sometimes  the  other ;  antennae  yellow,  the  forehead  of  the  female 
with  three  black  streaks,  the  lateral  ones  abbreviated  ;  thorax  witli 
three  bla6k  longitudinal  lines  approximating,  sometimes  confluent, 
at  both  ends ;  scutellum  with  its  spines  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
body ;  abdomen  with  irregular  transverse  black  bands  on  the  back, 
not  reaching  the  margin,  and  frequently  having  the  ends  turned  for- 
wards so  as  to  give  them  a  crescent  shape  ;  legs  and  halteres  yellow ; 
wings  vitreous. 
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Apparently  a  scarce  insect,  but  found  occasionally  near  London 
and  in  ot|er  parte  of  England.  "  Cardew  Mire" — T.  C  Heysham^ 
Esq.    "  Marsbes^  Ireland^  common." — A,  H»  Holiday,  Esq. 

3.    OXYCERA  MUSCARIA. 

Stradomjs  muscaria,  Fabr.  Panzer,  Fauna  Germ,  cviii.  15  ^,  16  $ — Meig. 
Zwei.  iii.  125. 

Head  blacky  the  forehead,  crown,  and  hinder  margin  of  the  eyes 
yellow  in  the  female  ;  thorax  in  the  male  shining^ black,  with  an 
interrupted  lateral  stripe  of  yeUow,  and  a  spot  of  the  same  colour 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  wing ;  in  the  female  yellow,  with  three 
bla^  longitadinal  lines,  and  a  small  black  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
wings ;  acutellum  and  spines  wholly  yellow ;  abdomen  black  and 
shiniDg,  with  triangular  yellow  marks  on  the  sides,  nearly  semicir- 
cular in  the  female,  which  are  united  at  the  margin  ;  anus  yellow  ; 
underside  of  the  abdomen  black,  the  incisures  and  the  outer  margin 
edged  with  yellow ;  halteres  and  legs  of  the  latter  colour  ;  the  wings 
nearly  hyaline,  with  yellowish-brown  nervures.     2  lines. 

Probably  a  scarce  species  in  Britain ;  it  occurs  near  London ;  but 
very  few  British  localities  have  hitherto  been  cited  for  it.  It  is 
pretty  widely  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

4.  OXYCBRA  FORMOSA. 

Meig.  ZweL  iii.  127. 

Nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding ;  shining  black,  the 
fordiead  of  the  females  yellow  at  the  sides  ;  thorax  black,  with  the 
ndes  yellow,  that  of  the  females  with  two  additional  yellow  lines 
anited  in  front  to  the  marginal  stripe ;  scutellum  with  its  two  spines 
pale-yellow ;  abdomen  black,  that  of  the  male  with  two  lateral  yel- 
W  spots,  that  of  the  female  with  three  ;  the  anus  likewise  yellow. 
2  lines. 

Not  having  seen  examples  of  this  and  the  two  following  species, 
reooorse  has  been  had  for  their  distinctive  characters  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  continental  naturalists.  The  only  notice  which  we  have 
teen  of  their  occurrence  in  Britain,  occurs  in  a  communication  by 
Ur  Dale  to  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Nat.  History,  and  wishing  that 
no  species  recorded  as  indigenous  should  be  omitted  in  these  de- 
scriptive notices,  they  are  accordingly  inserted  on  his  anthority. 
The  insect  above  described  was  found  at  Mullet's  Copse,  near  Glan- 
ville's  Wootton. 

5.   OxYCERA  TBRHINATA. 

Megerle ;  Meig.  Zwei.  iii.  ISO. 
Head  shining  black,  base  of  the  antennae  ferruginous ;  forehead 
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with  a  white  spot  ^before  the  ocelli ;  thfurax  with  a  lateral  line  of 
sulphar-yellow  on  each  side  extending  to  the  base  of  the  wings ; 
scutellum  and  spines  sulphur-yellow ;  anus  with  a  semicircular 
pale-yellow  spot ;  halteres  whitish  ;  leg^  reddish-yellow^  the  hinder 
thighs  brownish  before  the  apex.  2^  lines. 
'•  Glanville's  Wootton."— J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 

6.   OXYCERA  ANAIilS. 

Meig.  iiL  ISO ;  Megerle. 

Somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding,  to  which  it  is  very  similar: 

antennae  entirely  black  ;  thorax  with  a  yellow  lateral  line,  the  sea- 

tellum  and  a  mark  above  the  anus  of  the  same  colour ;  wings  with 

a  fuscous  spot ;  thighs  entirely  black,  except  a  small  portion  at  tlie 

apex,  the  hinder  tibiae  marked  with  a  dark-brown  spot.     2§  lines. 

"  Mullet's  Copse  ;  Glanville  s  Wootton."— J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 

Genus  NEMOTELUS,  Geoff. 

Antennae  nearly  as  in  Oxycera,  the  two  first  joints  bdng  almost 

equal,  the  third  elongate,  divided  into  four  rings,  and  having  a  short 

two-jointed  style  at  the  extremity,  (Fig.  2 ;)  inserted  at  the  apex  of 

a  conical  hypostome  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  and  covering  the 

proboscis,  which  is  long, 
slender,  geniculated  and 
\i*ithout  distinct  lobes;  la- 
brum  long,  narrow,,  and 
pointed  ;  palpi  very  mi- 
nute, if  they  exist  at  all; 
thorax  subquadrate ;  abdo- 
men oval,  scarcely  wider  than  the  head ;  scutellum  unarmed ;  hal- 
teres uncovered. 

The  short  conical  beak  readily  distinguishes  this  genus  from  others 
of  the  family.  The  species  are  rather  of  small  size,  few  in  number, 
and  frequent  marshy  places  ;  the  larvae  probably  inhabiting  stagnant 
pools.  As  in  most  of  the  allied  genera,  the  sexes  are  distinguished 
by  the  size  of  the  eyes,  those  of  the  male  being  large,  and  meeting 
at  their  inner  edges,  while  in  the  female  they  are  smaller,  and  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  a  considerable  space. 

1.   NeHOTELUS  ULI0IN08US.  (&,) 
Musca  uliginosa,  Linn. ;  Donovan,  xv.  pi.  519.    Nemotdus  uliginosus,  FiAr.; 
Meig,  Zwei.  iii.  114,  pi.  25,  fig.  19,  ?. 

Head  black,  with  a  white  spot  over  the  antennae  in  the  male^  which 
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assumes  the  form  of  an  interrupted  white  line  iu  the  female  ;  tho- 
rax shining  black,  with  fine  grey  pubescence,  having  a  white  lateral 
line  on  each  side  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of  the 
wing ;  scuteUum  concolorous  with  the  thorax  ;  abdomen  of  the  male 
white,  with  the  base  black  and  a  spot  of  that  colour  at  the  apex  ; 
that  of  the  female  black  margined  with  white,  having  a  row  of  small 
white  triangular  marks  down  the  middle,  and  another  on  each  side  ; 
the  spots  of  the  latter  united  to  the  white  margin :  thighs  black  with 
the  apex  white,  all  the  rest  of  the  leg  of  the  latter  colour,  except  the 
hinder  tibiae,  which  are  black  in  the  middle ;  wings  vitreous,  the 
costal  nervures  yellowish.  3  — 3^  lines. — {Wood-cut,  Fig.  1st.  <j| ) 
Found  occasionally  on  flowers  in  marshes  and  damp  meadows  from 
May  to  Angust,  probably  inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  country. 
"  On  Umbelliferse,  common  in  Ireland." — A.  H.  Haliday,  Esq, 

2.  Nemotelus  pantherinus. 

Muca  pantherina,  Linn, — Nemotelus  marginatns,  Fabr Nemotelus  pan. 

dierioas,  Mag.  Zwei.  iii.  115,  pL  25,  fig.  20,  ^. 

Very  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  general  appearance, 
bat  is  considerably  less,  seldom  exceeding  2  or  2^  lines.  Head  of 
the  female  without  any  white  mark  over  the  base  of  the  antenne ; 
thorax  pubescent,  of  a  uniform  black  colour  without  any  white  marks; 
abdomen  of  the  male  white,  with  a  black  spot  just  before  the  apex  ; 
that  of  the  female  black,  with  a  single  dorsal  series  of  small  white 
spots :  thighs  black,  white  at  the  apex ;  tibiae  white,  with  a  brown 
mark  before  the  apex  ;  tarsi  entirely  white.     2 — 2\  lines. 

Found  with  the  preceding,  but  less  frequently.  "  Near  London," 
Stephens's  CaiaL     "  Cambridge,"  Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq. 

3.  Nemotelus  niobinus. 
Nemotelus  nigritus,  Panzer,  Fauna  Germ.  cvii.  17 — Nem.  nigrinus,  Fallen, 
Diptera  Suecic€B — Meig.  Zwei.  iiL  117. 

Considerably  less  than  either  of  the  preceding ;  head  shining  black, 
antennae  brown  ;  thorax  with  a  yellow  humeral  dot,  from  which  a 
yellow  line  extends  to  the  base  of  the  wings  ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
thdr&x  and  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  shining  black  in  both  sexes ; 
halteres  and  legs  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow ;  thighs  black, 
except  at  the  apex ;  anterior  tibiae  tinged  with  brown,  the  hinder 
pair  nearly  black.     1^ — 2  lines. 

This  likewise  has  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  in  a  few 
other  places.  "  Bog  of  Allen ;  Connemara ;  Holywood,"  A.  H.  Ha^ 
May,  Esq, 
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4.    KeMOTELUS  BREV1&08TRIS. 
Meig.  Zwei.  iii.  117. 

The  most  distinctive  mark  in  this  small  species  is  in  the  fonn  of 
the  rostrum  J  which  is  very  short  and  truncated  ;  the  prevailing  co- 
lour of  the  body  shining  blacky  the  antennae  brownish,  and  an  inter- 
rupted white  line  above  their  base ;  thorax  with  a  dilated  abbrevi- 
ated yellowish- white  line  on  both  sides ;  abdomen  with  a  posterior 
whitish  triangle  on  the  second  segment,  a  semicircular  dorsal  spot  on 
the  fourth,  and  a  transverse  white  line  at  the  extremity ;  legs  yellow- 
ish-white, the  thighs  and  hinder  tibiae  black,  with  the  apex  yellow. 
l\  lines. 

Rare  ;  inhabits  some  parts  of  Middlesex,  but  no  other  British  lo- 
calities have  hitherto  been  given  for  it. 

Gevus  SARGUS,  Fahr. 
Antennae  very  short,  placed  close  together  at  the  base,  inclining 
side  wise,  the  radical  joint  subovate  and  truncate,  pilose,  the  second 

cup- shaped  and  like- 
^vise  pilose,  the  third 
nearly  orbicular,  divid- 
ed into  four  rings,  one 
of  them  very  indistinct, 
and  having  a  long  nak- 
ed seta  attached  to  the 
upper  side,  (Fig.  1;) 
palpi  wanting ;  labium  large,  fleshy  and  bilobed ;  the  labrum  short, 
and  notched  at  the  apex  ;  maxillae  slender  and  acute,  about  the 
length  of  the  labrum  ;  eyes  somewhat  remote  in  both  sexes ;  ocelli 
placed  on  the  forehead,  the  anterior  one  generally  somewhat  re- 
mote from  the  others,  (Fig.  2;)  thorax  with  a  cross  suture  most  dis- 
tinctly marked  at  the  sides ;  abdomen  flat,  narrow,  and  much  elon- 
gated in  the  male,  shorter  and  wider  in  the  female ;  scu^ellum  semi- 
circular, without  spines ;  halteres  rather  long,  subtrigonate ;  winglets 
wanting  ;  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  as  long  as  all  the  other  joints  taken 
together. 

The  flies  included  in  this  genus  are  insects  of  great  beauty,  being 
of  very  elegant  forms,  and  ornamented  with  brilliant  metallic  colours. 
They  are  rather  inactive  in  their  habits,  delighting  to  repo«e  on  the 
foliage  of  plants,  particularly  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  laurel  and 
other  evergreens,  during  warm  and  sunny  weather.  They  are  sel- 
dom noticed  on  flowers,  and  several  of  the  larger  kinds  shew  no 
preference  to  marshy  situations,  like  so  many  others  of  the  same 
family,   but   frequent  gardens,  shrubberies,  skirts  of  woods,  &c 
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They  probeblj  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  saccharine  juices 
Tirhich  frequently  exude  from  the  leaves  of  plants.  We  are 
still  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  larvse.  One  described  by 
Reaumur  was  found  to  live  in  cow-dung.  It  was  of  an  oblong  fi- 
gure^ narrowing  to  a  point  anteriorly,  and  furnished  with  two  hooks 
at  the  head^  which  is  of  a  'scaly  texture.  Its  metamorphosis  took 
place  within  the  skin  of  the  larva,  and  the  fly  made  its  exit  by  push- 
ing outwards  the  portion  that  covered  the  head  and  first  segment.  * 

1.  Sarous  cufbarius,  ('a, J 

Musca  cupraiia,  Linn.  Fabr — Nemotelus  cuprarius,  De  Geer,  vl  ^00,  tab. 
12,  fig.  4. — Sargus  cuprarius,  Fahr,  Syat  Ant. 

Forehead  bluish-black,  shining  and  pubescent,  narrow  in  the 
males,  somewhat  wider  in  the  females ;  antennae  brown,  with  a  small 
white  spot  over  the  base  of  each  ;  eyes  brassy  green  during  life,  with 
a  horizontal  purple  band  a  little  above  the  middle,  the  superior  space 
more  or  less  inclining  to  that  colour,  particularly  behind ;  thorax 
shining  golden-green,  pubescent,  the  sides  blue-black ;  halteres  pale 
yellow,  or  whitish  ;  wings  vitreous  at  the  base,  more  or  less  clouded 
with  brown  in  the  middle,  especially  from  the  anter^r  margin  across 
the  discoidal  cell ;  abdomen  cupreous,  shining  and  pubescent,  the 
hinder  parts  more  or  less  glossed  with  violet,  the  whole  being  of  the 
latter  colour  in  the  female  except  at  the  base ;  the  under  side  shin- 
ing black  inclining  to  blue  ;  legs  black,  the  tip  of  the  thigh,  base 
of  the  tibie,  and  some  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  inclining  to  reddish- 
yellow.     4-5  lines. 

This  beautiful  insect  is  found  from  May  till  August,  and  seems 
to  be  not  uncommon  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It  frequents  gar- 
dens,  shrubberies,  and  sheltered  lanes,  and  is  not  observed  much  on 
the  wing,  but  reposing  on  the  foliage,  as  if  enjoying  the  sunshine. 
It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  sometimes 
rather  plentiful  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  and  other 
places  near  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  female  is  always  much 
more  plentiful  than  the  male.  '*  I  found  this  splendid  insect 
in  abundance  on  the  borders  of  a  wood  near  Dover,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  and  took  a  female  in  Scotland  the  same  month." — Curtis,  B»  E, 
Yu,  fol.  305.     ''  Near  London,"  Stephens.     **  Dunkeld  and  Dum- 

*  Reaumur,  Memoires  pour  tHistoire  des  Insectes,  iv.  348. — It  is  difficult  to 
determine  from  his  rude  fig^ure,  (pi.  22,  fig.  7-8,)  what  species  of  Sargus  origi- 
nated from  this  larva  ;  it  cannot  be  S.  cuprarius,  as  De  Geer  and  Liatreille  sup- 
pose, {Regne  Animal^  v.  p.  487,)  for  the  belly  and  legs  are  described  as  being 
pale  yellow.  Meigen  conjectures  that  it  is  the  species  which  has  since  been 
named  S.  Reaumuri. 

NO.  II.  L 
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fries-shire,"  -Sir  miliam  Jardine,  Bart.  "  Woods  near  Newby 
Cross,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle/'  T.  C.  Heysham,  Esq.  "  Bath/' 
Charles  C  Babingion,  Esq,  "  Twizell/'  P.  J.  Selhy,  Esq.  "  Com- 
mon  in  Ireland/'  A,  H.  Holiday,  Esq, 

2.   SaROUS  INFU8CATU8.  ('S.J 
Meigen,  Zwei,  iiL  107. 

Antennae,  head,  eyes,  and  thorax  as  in  the  last ;  abdomen  cupre- 
ous, glossed  with  violet  behind,  and  entirely  of  the  latter  colour  in 
the  female,  the  base  sometimes  with  a  cupreous  tinge:  wings  most* 
ly  suffused  with  dusky  brown,  the  region  of  the  stigma  and  discoi- 
dal  cell  darker  than  the  rest,  the  base  rather  pale :  legs  obscurely 
fuscous.    4^-5  lines. 

By  no  means  a  scarce  insect  throughout  Britain,  and  so  closely  al- 
lied to  the  preceding  that  the  respective  species  are  not  readily  dis- 
tinguished ;  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
mere  variety  of  S.  cuprarins.  It  is  not  very  rare  in  gardens  near 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Dumfries  and  Roxburghshires.  "  Raehills," 
Rev.  William  Little.  "  Beginning  of  June,  roads  and  gardens  near 
London/'  Curtis,  I.  c.  "Near  Twizell," P.  J.Selby,  Esq.  '*  Woods 
near  Newby  Cross,"  T.  C  Heysham,  Esq.  "  Bath :  Needwood 
Forest,  Staffordshire,"  Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq. 

3.  Sargus  nitidus. 
Meig.  Zwei.  iiL  108. 
Very  closely  resembling  the  two  preceding  insects  in  its  general 
appearance,  but  differs  in  being  considerably  less,  and  in  wanting 
the  purple  band  across  the  eyes.  The  wings  are  dusky,  but  not  so 
dark  as  in  S.  ififuscatus,  and  the  stigma  is  obsolete ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  nearly  agrees  with  the  species  just  named.     3  lines. 

Apparently  rare ;  it  has  been  taken,  however,  near  London.  "  At 
Portland,  28th  June,"  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 

4.  Sarous  flavipes.  (s.J 
Meig.  ZweL  Insecten,  iii.  108.  pi.  25,  fig.  14. 
Hypostome  and  forehead  deep  glossy  black,  with  a  bluish  tinge, 
and  two  minute  whitish  points  over  the  base  of  the  antennie  ;  the 
latter  dark-brown:  surface  of  the  thorax  and  scutellum  brilliant 
golden  green,  sometimes  glossed  with  copper-colour,  the  breast  and 
sides  black,  all  these  parts  thinly  covered  with  whitish  pubescence ; 
abdomen  shining  copper-colour  above,  more  or  less  tinged  with  steel- 
blue  towards  the  apex,  especially  in  the  female ;  the  under  side  near- 
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If  black ;  halteres  pal^  yellow ;  wings  brownish  yellow^  darkest 
about  the  discoidal  cell ;  legs  yellow^  the  thighs^  particularly  the 
anterior  pair,  and  frequently  the  extremity  of  the  tarsi,  slightly  tin- 
ged with  dusky.     Length  about  4  lines. 

Not  a  yery  abundant  species,  but  found  occasionally  throughout 
England  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  In  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
borgh  it  has  been  taken  at  Duddingston,  and  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den ;  likewise  in  Roxburghshire  and  East  Lothian.  "  Near  Dor- 
chester/' J.  C.  Dale,  Esq.  "  Bath,"  Charles  C.  Babingion,  Esq. 
"  Not  rare  in  Ireland,"  A.  H.  Haliday,  Esq. 

5.  Sabous  Reaumubi.  (^s.) 
Fabr.  SysL  And.  256 — Meig.  Zwei.  Iru.  iii.  109 — Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.  vii. 
305.^ 

In  this  beautiful  species  there  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sexes,  the  female  being  conspicuously  distinguish- 
ed by  having  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  a  bright  red ;  in  both  sexes 
the  head  and  antennae  are  blackish,  the  hypostome  blue-black ; 
two  white  spots  over  the  base  of  the  antennae,  the  ocelli  placed  on  the 
crown  almost  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  the  anterior  one  not 
being  so  remote  as  in  any  of  the  preceding  species:  thorax  bright  gold- 
en-green above,  and  bluish  or  greenish  black  beneath,  each  side  with 
a  whitish  longitudinal  line,  separating  the  two  colours :  abdomen  in 
the  male  long  and  narrow,  of  a  uniform  light  copper-colour,  clothed 
on  the  sides  with  rather  long  whitish  hairs  standing  at  right  angles 
with  the  surface ;  in  the  female  the  two  iirst  segments  red  with  a 
quadrate  violaceous  spot  on  the  back  of  the  first  segment,  and  an 
elongate-ovate  one  on  the  second,  the  remaining  segments  shining 
steel  blue,  with  ochreous  pubescence :  halteres  and  legs  ochreous 
yellow,  the  tarsi  blackish  towards  the  tip :  wings  light  brown,  slight- 
ly iridescent,  the  nervures  piceous.  Length  of  the  male  6  lines  ; 
of  the  female  4^-5.     (  Woodcut,  p,  160,/^.  3.  ?  ^ 

Scarce,  but  occurring  at  times  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A 
considerable  number  of  both  sexes  were  once  taken  by  Mr  Duncan 
in  an  open  and  marshy  part  of  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiviot, 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  others  have  been  noticed  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Edinburgh.  <'  Rockcliff  Moss,  Cumberland,  taken  on  5th  July 
by  T.  C.  Heysham,  Esq. ;  and  I  possess  a  specimen  which  was  found, 
I  believe,  in  Kent."  CuHis,  B.  E.  vii.  fol.  305.  "  Braid  Hills,  near 
Edinburgh,"  Dr^tor A.  *' Jedburgh,"  iZei;.  William  LitiU.  *'  Holmes, 
Roxburghsire,"  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart,  *'  Twiaell,  occasional," 
P.  J.  Selby,  Esq. 
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Gencs  CHLOROMYIA,  Nob. 
Antennae  rather  short,  the  two  first  joints  nearly  as  in  Sargus,ihe 
third  ovate  or  elliptical,  with  the  rings  rather  distinctly  marked,  the 
seta  puhescent  at  the  base  ;  (Fig.  1,)  palpi  two,  three-jointed,  the 

first  joint  short  and  cylin- 
^^  drical,  the  second  likewise 

^    ^**^  cylindrical,  but  slender,  the 

third  globular  and  pubes- 
cent, (Fig.  2.  b.)  Maxillae 
very  minute,  or  wanting: 
eyes  united  in  the  male ; 
ocelli  placed  near  each  other  on  the  crown  :  abdomen  not  much 
elongated  and  rather  wide  ;  scu  tell  urn  and  halteres  as  in  Sargus. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  insects  included  in  the  present 
genus  were  first  accurately  pointed  out  by  Meigen,  although  he 
improperly  allowed  them  to  remain  as  a  sectional  division  of  Sargus. 
The  same  plan  was  followed  by  Macqnart,  but  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  are  far  too  important  to  allow  this  connection  to  be 
maintained  with  propriety.  In  colouring  and  aspect,  these  flies  are 
not  unlike  the  Sargi,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  habits,  and 
are  much  more  frequently  found  on  flowers.  The  species  first  de- 
scribed differs  from  the  others  in  having  the  eyes  pubescent,  and 
the  terminal  joint  of  the  antennae  considerably  elongated ;  tliat  arti- 
culation in  C.  polita  and  C.  flavicomis  inclining  more  to  an  orbicular 
shape,  as  among  the  true  Sargi. 

1.    ChLOBOMYIA  FORMOSA.  (S.J 
Shrank,  Meig.  Zwei.  iii.  1 10.     Musca  aurata,  Fabr.  Donovan,  iv.   pi.  142. 
fig.  1.     NemoteluB  flfivogeniculatus,  De  Geer,  vi.  81.      Sargus  xantlMqpte- 
nis,  FaUenj  Lair — Sai^gus  auratus,  Fabr.  Syst  Ant.  257.  4.     Mums  Ci- 
cur,  Harris,  Expos.  pL  xi.  figs.  8,  8,  (left  hand  fig.  ^,  right  hand  $.) 

Hypostome  shining  black,  with  rather  long  ochreous  pubescence ; 
eyes  likewise  pubescent,  greenish  during  life,  with  a  purple  bead  ; 
antennae  brownish-black  :  thorax  shining  golden-green,  sometimes 
glossed  with  violet  in  the  female,  covered  throughout  with  rather 
long  ochreous  hairs ;  abdomen  of  the  male  bright  brassy  or  golden- 
yellow,  that  of  the  female  strongly  tinted  with  violet  blue,  changing 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  light,  in  both  sexes  clothed  with 
ferruginous  hairs,  which  are  longest  in  the  male,  and  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly when  viewed  from  the  head ;  under  side  of  the  body  and  sides 
of  the  breast  black,  shining,  and  rather  sparingly  pubescent ;  thebelly 
of  the  female  bluish  ;  legs  brownish-black,  the  apex  of  the  thighs 
and  base  of  the  tibiae  reddish-yellow ;  halteres  pale  yellow ;  wings 
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of  a  Qiiiform  yellowish- brown,  with  the  nervures  darker.     3^  to  4 
lines.     (Preceding  wood-cut,  Jig.  S.J 

A  beantifal  and  very  distinct  species,  occnrring  rather  plentifully  on 
flowers  in  meadows  and  marshes,  during  the  months  of  June,  July» 
and  August.  Near  Edinburgh  it  is  found  in  many  situations,  and  oc- 
casionally in  great  abundance  on  the  irrigated  meadows  between 
Portobello  and  Leith.  ''  Near  London,  "  Stephens  s  CataL  '<  Rae- 
hills,  Dumfries-shire,"  Rev.  William  Little.  "  Holmes,  Roxburgh- 
shire," Sir  fViUiatn  Jardine,  Bart.  "  Woods  near  Newby  Cross," 
T.  C.  Heysham,  Esq.  "  Bath,"  Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq.  "  Com- 
mon in  Cmciferse,  in  Ireland,"  A.  H.  HaUday,  Esq. 

2.  Chjlobomtia  polita.  (8. J 
Mnaes  poHta,  Linn.     Sargus  politus,  Fabr.  Sytt.  Ant. ;  Meig.  ZweL  iii. 
III.     Nemotelus  aunitus,  De  Geer,  vi.  81.     Musca  vitreus,  Harris^  Ex^ 
pas.  zi.  fig.  9  and  10,  ^  . 

Colour  of  the  body  golden  green,  the  surface  highly  polished  and 
shining,  the  pubescence  being  so  short  and  scattered  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly perceptible ;  eyes  brassy-green,  without  pubescence ;  antenns 
dark-brown ;  forehead  of  the  female  shining  green,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  blue ;  abdomen  slightly  tinged  with  copper-colour,  and 
having  a  violaceous  play  of  colour  in  the  female  ;  under  side  of  the 
body  black,  the  legs  yellow  with  the  thighs  black,  except  at  the 
apex,  the  hinder  and  sometimes  the  intermediate  tibiae  brownish 
near  the  apex  ;  halteres  pale  yellow ;  wings  vitreous,  very  slightly 
tinted  with  yellow,  iridescent,  the  nervures  brown,     lf-2  lines. 

Rather  a  common  fly  throughout  the  south  of  Scotland  during 
the  aammer  months,  and  apparently  equally  plentiful  in  England. 
''  Near  London,"  Stephens  s  Catalogue.  "  Isle  of  Wight  and  Lon- 
don," Curtis,  B.  E.  vii.  fol.  305.  *'  Neighbourhood  of  Twizell,"  P. 
J.  Selby,  Esq.  *'  Woods  near  Newbigging  Hall,"  T.  C.  Heysham, 
Esq.  *'  Needwood  Forest,  Staflfordshire,"  C.  C.  Babington,  Esq. 
"  Common  in  hedges  in  Ireland,"  A.  H.  Haliday,  Esq. 

3.  CHLOBOMTrA  FLAVICOBNIS.  (^.) 
Meig.  Zwei.  iii.  112. 
About  the  size  of  C.  polita  ;  antennae  yellow ;  thorax  shining 
golden-green,  glossed  with  blue  posteriorly ;  abdomen  yellowish, 
with  a  blue  play  of  colour;  legs  pale-yellow,  the  hinder  thighs 
black,  with  the  base  and  apex  yellow,  the  hinder  tibiae  tinged  with 
brown  before  the  apex ;  halteres  and  wings  as  C.  polita. 

This  species  was   first  described  by  Meigen,  from  a  specimen 
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transmitted  to  him  by  Dr  Leach,  which  was  taken  in  England,  pro- 
bably in  Devonshire,  There  seems  reason  to  suppose  th.at  it  is  only 
a  variety  of  C.  polita,  as  that  species  evidently  varies  considerably, 
and  in  ordinary  specimens  the  base  of  the  antennae  are  frequently 
yellow.  In  an  example  of  C.  jlavicornis  taken  last  summer  in  Rox- 
burghshire, the  legs  are  entirely  pale-yellow,  the  hinder  thighs 
scarcely  tinged  with  brown.  If  carefully  sought  after  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  not  to  be  rare. 

''  Once  taken  at  Dover,"  Curtisy  B.  E.  vii.  fol.305.  "  Dumfries- 
shire," Sir  W,  Jardine,  Bart.  "  Common  in  Ireland,  along  with 
C  polita"  A.  H.  Halidatf,  Esq. 

Genus  PACHYGASTER,  Meig. 
Antennae  small,  approximating  at  the  base,  turned  obliquely  out- 
wards anteriorly,  the  radical  joint  minute,  the  second  larger  and 
transverse,  the  third  large  and  spherical,  divided  into  four  very 
indistinct  rings,  and  having  a  slightly  pubescent  seta  attached  to  the 
outer  side  near  the  extremity,  (Fig.  1  ;)  palpi  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  maxillae,  very  minute,  (Fig.  2,  a  ;)  labrum  robust  and  cylin- 

dric,  the  apex  ob- 
tuse and  slight- 
ly notched,  (Fig. 
2,  b  ;)  tongue 
about  half  the 
length  of  the  la- 
brum, horny,  and 
attenuated  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  (Fig.  2,  c ;)  maxilla  long, 
slender,  and  acute,  (Fig.  2,  d ;)  eyes  approximating  in  the  males ; 
ocelli  three ;  thorax  with  a  transverse  suture ;  scutellum  without 
spines ;  abdomen  much  wider  than  the  thorax,  subglobose  ;  halteres 
large  and  ovate. 

This  genus  was  constituted  by  Meigen,  and  is  synonymous  with 
that  named  Vappo  by  Fabricius  and  Latreille.  It  includes  only  two 
species,  one  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  continental 
naturalists.  They  are  both  minute  insects,  of  obscure  colours,  and 
frequent  woods  and  gardens.  The  larva  of  P.  aier  is  described  by 
Macquart  as  elongated,  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  and  marked  with 
three  obscure  longitudinal  bands. 

1.  Pachtoabter  ateb. 

Vappo  atcr,  Fabr.  Latr,    Sargus  fachygaster,  Fallen,    Nemotelus  ater,  Pan- 
zer, liv.  fig.  5;  Meig.  ZweL  iii.  102,  pi.  24,  fig.  17. 
Body  black,  smooth  and  shining,  marked  with  minute  punctures; 
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'ish  m  the  male^  ferraginous  in  the  female^  the  seta 

Je-yellow ;  eyes  dark-green^  the  forehead  of  the 

h  play  of  colour  ;  the  abdomen  is  convex  above, 

\side,  the  incisures  very  faintly  marked ;  legs 

\^lack  ;  hakeres  with  the  knob  dark-brown, 

^ith  the  lower  half  brown,  the  upper  half 

^  \t.fg'  3.) 

•^^         ^  ^ually  found  in  July  and  August  in 

^^  ^frequent  in  woods  near  London,  and 

^  yff  parts  of  £ngland.     •*  Cambridge; 

^w^gton.  Esq, 

p^^  2.  Pachygaster  Leachii. 
*  "         Stephens's  Cat — Curtis,  B.  E.  i.  pi.  42. 
.^y  black  and  shining,  minutely  punctured  ;  antennae  reddish, 
-  (in  the  female,)  the  eyes  likewise  inclining  to  that  colour  during 
h'fe ;  legs  pale-yellow^  the  hinder  thighs  with  a  small  black  spot 
near  the  apex  ;   halteres  brownish ;  wings  entirely  hyaline,  with 
pale-brown  nervures.     1 J  lines. 

First  discovered  in  Devonshire  by  Dr  Leach,  and  subsequently 
taken  in  the  same  county  by  Mr  Curtis^  but  it  appears  to  be  rather 
a  rare  species.  '*  Near  Wareham  Harbour,  Dorset,"  J.  C.  Dale, 
Esq.  "  J^Iadingley  Wood,  near  Cambridge^  in  July,"  Charles  C. 
Babinglotij  Esq. 


VI — Notice  of  the  Lutjanus  rupestris  ofBloch.     By  P.  J.  Selbt, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.     PL  VI. 

Aftsb  the  reflux  of  the  extraordinary  high  tide,  so  severely  felt 
along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  20th 
of  February  1836,  produced  by  the  concurrent  effects  of  a  long- 
continued  southern  gale  and  a  spring  tide,  numbers  of  fish  of 
different  kinds,  evidences  of  the  convulsed  and  unusually  agitat- 
ed state  of  the  ocean,  were,  with  other  matters,  thrown  dead 
upon  the.  shore  far  beyond  the  usual  line  of  high  water-mark. 
The  species  which  suffered  most  upon  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Berwickshire  coasts,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  belonged  to  the  Labridas  (Wrasses)  which  may  be  at< 
tributed  to  the  habits  of  the  group,  most  of  which  affect  a  hard  or 
rocky  bottomed  sea,  though  1  am  informed  that  in  some  parts  where 
a  sandy  bay  or  soft  bottom  occurred,  soles  and  other  flat  fish  were 
also  thrown  out  in  considerable  numbers.  The  species  noticed,  most- 
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ly  belonged  to  the  Labrus  maculalus,  Yarrell,  (Ballan  Wrasse,)  bat 
Uiree  specimens  of  a  different  kind  were  fortunately  preserved,  two 
of  which,  picked  up  in  Berwick  Bay,  were  secured  by  Dr  Johnston^ 
the  third  found  near  Bamcleugh,  was  sent  to  me,  a  day  or  two  after 
the  event  which  cast  them  on  shore.  Upon  consulting  different  ichthjo- 
logical  writers,  these  fish  appear  to  be  identical  with  Jago's  Goid- 
sinny,  as  figured  and  described  in  Ray's  Synopsid  Av.  et  Pise. 
App.  p.  163,  fig.  3,  where  the  rude  engraving  accurately  expresses 
the  specific  markings  of  the  species ;  and  with  Bloch's  Lnijantu  ru^ 
pestris,  whose  detailed  description  and  figure  also  agree  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  specimens  in  question.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  the  Goldsinny  of  Pennant  and  subsequent  writers,  who  under 
that  name  have  figured  and  described  a  different  species.  This  error 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Pennant,  who  having  never  seen  or 
examined  the  true  Goldsinny  of  Jago,  has  incorporated  in  his  slight 
notice  of  that  fish  the  description  of  another  species,  to  which  his  fi- 
gure refers.  Bloch  seems  to  have  entertained  this  opinion,  for  al- 
though he  has  quoted  Pennant's  Goldsinny  as  a  synonym  of  his  LutJ. 
rupestris,  supposing  it  to  refer  to  Jago's  fish,  he  afterwards,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  description,  remarks,  that  the  fish  described 
and  figured  by  Pennant  could  scarcely  be  the  same  as  the  Goldsinny 
of  Jago,  or  his  Lut.  rupeslris,  as  it  differed  from  it  in  figure,  pecu- 
liar markings,  and  in  the  number  6f  the  hard  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
The  true  Goldsinny  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  subsequent 
writers,  as  the  figures  and  descriptions  we  possess  are  all  referable 
to  the  other  species,  distinguished  by  a  black  or  dark  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fin,  but  always  situated  upon  or  rather  below  the 
lateral  line,  and  not  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  base  of  the  tail,  as 
in  the  true  Goldsinny  of  Jago ;  it  also  wants  the  black  patch  upon  the 
anterior  portion  or  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin ;  both  of  which  specific  cha- 
racters are  accurately  displayed  in  Bloch's  figure,  as  well  as  in  the 
less  finished  engraving  in  Ray's  Synopsis. 

Mr  Yarrell,  to  whom  a  specimen  has  been  submitted,  considers  it  as 
distinct  from  any  of  the  species  described  in  his  beautiful  work  on  the 
British  fishes,  though  bethinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  small 
figure  constituting  the  vignette  to  page  301,  is  perhaps  referable  to  it 
rather  than  to  the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse,  the  young  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  by  M.  Couch,  but  to  which  it  bears  very  little  resemblance. 
In  that  figure,  taken  from  a  specimen  about  three  inches  in  length, 
the  black  spot  at  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  cauda}  fin  is  ex- 
pressed, but  no  indication  of  the  otlier  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  :  in  shape  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  my  specimen.      With 
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Crenilahrus  Iwcus,  the  Labrus  luscus  of  Couch's  fishes  of  Cornwall^ 
described  and  figured  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Loudon'sMagazine  of  Nat. 
Hist.  (Scale-rayed  Wrasse,  Yarr.)  it  cannot  well  be  confounded,  the 
proportions  of  the  bodies  of  the  two  fish  being  yery  different,  and  the 
formula  of  the  fin  rays  dissimilar.  The  corkwing  of  that  able  ich- 
thyologist is  evidently,  from  the  wood-cut  given^  the  same  as  the 
Goldsinny  of  M.  Yarrell,  who  indeed  quotes  it  as  a  synonym,  and 
M.  Jenyns's  Labrus  Comubicus,  in  the  manual  of  Br.  Vert.  Animals, 
18  descriptive  of  the  same  fish,  and  not  of  the  Goldsinny  of  Jago,  al- 
though Ray's  authority  is  quoted  first.  In  its  general  form  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Crenilabrus  tinea,  Yarr.  (Gilthead,)  but 
this  fish  is  destitute  of  the  two  black  spots,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
fyther ;  the  number  of  the  fin  rays  is  also  different,  and  the  margins 
of  the  preopercle  in  the  Gilthead  are  more  strongly  denticulated. 
Hie  following  is  a  description  of  the  specimen  in  my  possession,  with 
a  correct  outline  engraving  of  the  natural  size. 

Description.  Length,  six  inches  and  three-quarters.  —  Gene* 
ral  form  resembling  that  of  Crenilabrus  tinea.  Length  of  head 
alone,  to  head  and  body  without  the  caudal  rays,  as  one  to 
three.  Greatest  depth  of  the  bod^,  exclusive  of  fin,  about  two 
inches,  or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Thickness  contained  about. twice  and  a-half  in  the  depth.  Dorsal 
line  rounded,  falling  regularly,  and  continuous  with  the  profile, 
with  little  or  no  depression  at  the  nape.  Jaws  equal,  teeth  pro- 
minent, the  anterior  middle  ones  rather  large,  their  tops  bending 
inwards,  about  eighteen  above,  and  twenty  below  ;  a  second  row  of 
smaller  ones  behind  in  each  jaw.  Eyes  rather  large,  placed 
high  up  near  to  the  line  of  profile.  Preopercle  scaled,  the  ascend- 
ing line  strait,  and  finely  denticulated,  the  under  line  slightly  round- 
ed. Opercle  smooth,  slightly  sinuated  below,  emarginate  above. 
Forehead  smooth,  lateral  line  following  the  contour  of  the  body  till 
it  approaches  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  where  it  suddenly  bends  down, 
and  is  then  continued  in  a  strait  line  to  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin.  The  scales  large,  and  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  in  number 
longitudinally.  Dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  commencing  upon  the  same 
line.  Soft  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  ending  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the 
terminating  rays  of  the  anal  fin.  Spiny  rays  of  the  dorsal  rather  short 
and  nearly  all  of  the  same  length,  the  soft  rays  longer  and  rounded. 
Pectwal  fins  larfe,  rounded.  Ventral  fins  with  an  elongated  scale 
between  them.     The  number  of  fin  rays. 

D.  le-l-Q.     P.  14.     V.  1  +5.     A.  d+a     C.  15  and  2  Bhort 

Colour.  The  general  colour  of  the  specimen  I  received  when  first 
finind,  was  described  as  being  of  a  rich  pink  or  rose-colour,  inter- 
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mixed  upon  the  sides  with  golden  yellow,  and  showing  indicadoas 
of  darker  transverse  hands  upon  the  back  ;  upon  the  operde  a  spot  of 
blue>  continued  towards  tlie  eye ;  fins  rosy  pink  mixed  with  yellow. 
Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  a  deep  black  spot  or  blotch, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  membranes  of  the  three  first  rays ; 
another  upon  the  upper  margin  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  These 
spots  were  similar  in  size  and  situation  in  Dr  Johnston's  spe- 
cimens, and  they  continue  unaltered  in  the  spirits,  although  the  other 
colours  have  faded  to  a  pinkish  brown. 

As  the  specific  title  of  Cornubicus  has  been  applied  to  the  other 
species,  and  described  as  the  Goldsinny  by  various  writers  subse- 
quent to  Pennant,  it  is  proposed  to  designate  the  present  species  as 
the  Lahrus  (Crenilahrvs)  rupeslris,  (Jago's  Goldsinny,)  to  which 
the  following  synonyms  may  be  appended. 

Goldsinny,  Ray's  Syn.  Av.  et  Pise.  App.  Catalogus  quorundum 
rariorum,  &c.  D.  Georgius  Jago,  p.  163,  f  3. 

Die  ^eekarausche,  Lutjanus  rupestris,  Bloch.  Naturg.  der  Aos- 
landischen  fische,  ii.  p.  117>  pi-  250,  fig.  1. 


VII. — Observations  on  some  circumstances  attending  the  process  of 
Exuviation  in  Shrimps  and  Lobsters,  By  Jonathan  Couch, 
F.  L.  S. 

Dr  Milne-Edwards,  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Cnistaces, 
has  given  an  account  of  what  may  be  considered  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  process  of  ex- 
uviation is  effected,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
in  the  long-tailed  stalk-eyed  crustaceans ;  but  as  much  of  what  that 
eminent  naturalist  advances  is  derived  from  other  authorities,  and 
I  have  reason  to  conclude,  contrery  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
circumstances  attending  this  process  of  nature,  are  different  in  even 
nearly  allied  species,  there  still  remains  space  for  enquiry. 

Reaumur  is  our  only  original  authority  for  the  minute  circum- 
stances attending  the  process  of  exuviation,  which  he  observed  in  the 
River  Crayfish  (Potamobius  fluviatilis.  Leach  ;)  but  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  that  author's  work,  I  copy  his  narrative 
from  Dr  M.  Edwards*s  quotation :  "  A  few  days  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  the  creature  abstains  from  all  solid 
nourishment,  and  the  carapace  and  abdominal  segmwts  will  be  found 
to  offer  less  than  the  usual  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  crayfish  appears  restless,  and  rubs  its  legs 
against  each  other ;  it  then  throws  itself  on  its  back,  agitates  its 
whole  body  and  then  distends  it,  by  which  the  membrane  joining 
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the  carapace  to  the  abdomen  is  burst,  and  this  great  dorsal  plate  is 
raised.  Some  degree  of  rest  follows  these  Izrst  struggles  ;  but  after 
a  short  time  the  animal  aguin  puts  all  its  organs  in  motion,  the  ca- 
rapace is  seen  to  rise  gradually  from  the  legs  beneath,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  the  animal  has  extricated  its.^lf  from  this  portion  of 
its  slough.  By  retracting  its  head,  the  antennie,  eyes,  and  legs  are 
withdrawn  as  from  a  case ;  and  the  extrication  of  the  last,  being  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  operation,  is  attended  w  th  so  much 
pain,  that  the  effort  sometimes  occasions  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of 
the  organs.  The  hinder  parts  are  withdrawn  with  less  difficulty ; 
the  head  is  conducted  below  the  carapace,  and  the  tail  being  thrown 
off  by  a  forward  motion  attended  with  a  brisk  and  distensive  action, 
the  creature  is  seen  divested  of  all  its  encumbrances,  and  the  case  is 
left  unbroken,  as  if  no  struggle  had  ever  taken  place  within  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  process  here  described  in  the  Cray-fish 
corresponds  to  what  takes  place  in  the  common  prawn  (Paleemon. 
serratus,  Leach,)  although  I  have  never  been  able  to  observe  it  in 
operation  ; — the  following  is  a  description  of  the  case  from  which  the 
animal  has  recently  extricated  itself :  The  whole  is  thin,  elastic  and 
transparent ;  the  carapace  with  its  serrated  process  whole,  the  an- 
tennae perfect  to  their  minute  extremities :  the  palpi  and  jaws  drawn 
within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  partially  separated  from  the 
sternal  plate  ;  the  latter  with  the  legs  still  forming  a  loose  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  and  without  fracture,  but  drawn  somewhat  pos* 
teriorly  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  case  and  pedestal  of  one  eye 
were  within  the  thorax,  but  the  other  could  not  be  found  ; — the  legs 
perfect,  and  attached  to  the  sternal  plate.  The  caudal  plates  were 
united  at  their  joints,  but  in  no  part  was  there  any  intervening  mem- 
brane, this  portion  of  the  body  not  appearing  to  be  thrown  off  with 
the  more  solid  covering  :  a  circumstance  which  will  account  for  the 
fact,  that  the  eyes  do  not  long  remain  attached  to  the  adjacent  parts 
after  the  slough  is  left  by  its  inhabitant. 

The  habits  of  the  Lobster  ( Astacus  Europeus,  Leach,)  at  this  pe- 
riodical crisis,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  present  a  very- 
considerable  difference  from  those  of  the  species  already  mentioned. 
So  far  from  abstaining  from  food,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be 
taken  in  crab  pots,  which  it  has  been  enticed  to  enter  by  the  allure- 
ment of  the  usual  bait ;  and  instances  have  been  related  to  me,  where, 
when  the  fisherman  commenced  to  handle  his  capture,  the  animal  has 
slipped  away,  leaving  an  empty  husk  as  the  only  reward  of  his  labour. 
It  was  by  a  circumstance  somewhat  similar  that  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  me  of  giving  a  minute  description  of  a  very  perfect  case. 
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left  by  the  creature  when  it  made  its  escape :-— for  escape  it  did, 
through  an  aperture  too  narrow  to  have  allowed  it  to  pass  if  its  new 
covering  had  possessed  a  very  moderate  degree  of  firmness — to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  the  fisherman,  who  had  calculated  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  prize  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  magnitude.  I  can- 
not find  that  any  extraordinary  actions  or  contortions  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  lobster,  when  engaged  in  delivering  itself  from  its 
trammels,  or  that  the  time  is  prolonged,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cray- 
fish :  circumstances  which  are  easily  accounted  for  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  crust ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  delivered  it  possesses 
great  activity  in  efiFecting  its  escape,  and  that  neither  the  prawn  nor 
the  lobster  devour,  as  has  been  supposed,  any  portion  of  the  old 
shell. 

In  the  specimen  referred  to,  the  case  of  the  antennae  and  palpi, 
was  perfect  to  their  minutest  extremities ;  the  stalk  also,  and  tran- 
sparent covering  of  the  eyes,  were  uninjured,  but  the  former  was  at- 
tached on  its  inferior  portion  only,  the  superior  half  hanging  loose, 
so  that  it  would  soon  have  fallen  away  in  the  agitation  of  the  sea. 
The  segments  and  joints  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  with 
the  caudal  plates,  were  all  joined  together,  but  without  any  inter- 
vening membrane  ;  and  the  inferior  parts  -from  beneath  the  snout, 
including  the  jaws  and  footjaws,  cheleedlegs,  with  the  sternal  plate, 
oesophagus  and  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  formed  one  connected 
portion,  with  no  farther  separation  than  arises  from  the  absence  of 
every  portion  of  membrane.  The  whole  of  these  inferior  por- 
tions Avas  drawn  very  considerably  within  the  carapace  ;  and  it  was 
the  latter  section  of  the  surface  only  that  showed  a  mark  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  animal  had  delivered  itself  from  its  case  ;  and  this 
it  did  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken.  Through  the  middle  of  this 
space,  ran  a  line  as  straight  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  knife,  and 
evidently  formed  by  a  natural  process  of  separation  :  for  it  even  pro- 
ceeded through  the  centre  of  the  snout,  to  the  terminal  pointed  pro- 
cess, at  the  root  of  which  it  turned  off  on  the  right  side ;  so  that  the 
least  effort  of  the  animal  was  sufficient  to  afford  it  a  passage. 

The  observation  here  made  on  a  very  perfect*specimen  that  came 
into  my  possession  by  great  accident,  has  been  further  confirmed  by 
a  careful  examination,  both  of  the  living  lobster,  in  which  an  obscure 
line  is  perceptible,  where  the  natural  separation  takes  place ;  and 
also  of  a  specimen  of  small  size,  in  which  the  sloughing  or  na- 
tural process  of  division  had  only  begun.  In  the  latter  case  a  deep 
channel  had  been  formed  on  the  external  part,  nearly  half  through 
the  carapace  ;  while  the  internal  portion  still  remained  firm ;  but 
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L  hare  little  doubt  that  if  the  creature  had  lived  but  a  few  days 
longer,  the  separatioq  would  have  been  complete,  and  the  animal 
would  have  escaped  from  its  prison. 

The  growth  of  the  young  of  the  long-tailed  Crustaceans,  is  well 
known  to  be  exceedingly  rapid  ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  process  of  exuviation  is  repeated  at  least  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of  their  age.  In  the  course  of 
a  summer,  among  many  prawns  one  or  two  may  always  be  found  in 
a  state  that  indicates  the  having  lately  passed  through  this  process  ; 
but  about  October  or  November  they  all  seem  to  undergo  it  at  once, 
the  breeding  season  finishes,  and  no  ^rther  change  in  the  shell  takes 
place  until  the  approach  of  the  spring.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  general  opinion  is  correct,  which  limits  the  exuviation  of  the 
adult  animals  to  once  in  the  year ;  but  from  the  marks  of  old  inju- 
ries, and  the  incrustation  of  parasitic  animals,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  advanced  age  the  lobster  does  not  throw  off  its  case 
with  any  regularity,  and  perhaps  not  at  all. 
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I. — De  VHUiohe  Naiurelle  des  C^lacSs,  ou  Recueil  et  Examen  det 
Jails  dont  se  compose  VHistoire  Naiurelle  des  ces  Animaux,    Par 

M.  F.  CuviER,  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences,  de  la  Society  Roy. 

de  Londres^  &c.     8vo.     Avec  Planches  xxiv.     Pp.  111.  and  416. 

Paris,  1836. 

We  had  for  some  time  been  anxiously  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  this  work  ;  and  as,  on  perusal,  we  have  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, we  think  it  best  at  once  to  say  so.  Our  disappointment, 
however,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  our  own  fault ;  for  we  have 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  connect  all  that  is  most  admirable  and 
wonderful  in  natural  history  with  the  name  of  Cuvier,  that  our  as- 
sociations and  expectations  concerning  every  thing  coming  from  one 
bearing  that  honoured  name  have  probably  been  too  high.  Another 
and  more  tangible  cause  of  our  disappointment  has  arisen  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  avowed  object  of  the  treatise,  and  as  this 
may  mislead  others  also,  we  take  leave  to  point  it  out.  The  title 
does  not  bear  that  the  work  is  a  natural  history  of  the  Cetacea,  but, 
in  the  words  of  our  author,  only  a  history  of  their  natural  history,— 
certainly  quite  a  different,  though  a  very  important,  subject.  Not 
only  is  this  clearly  declared  to  be  the  ostensible  object  in  the  title- 
page,  but  the  respected  author  takes  early  and  frequent  opportuni- 
ty to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  his  readers,  "  J*ai  cru  etre  utile 
a  la  science  en  retracant  en  quelque  sort  I'histoire  de  I'histoire  na- 
turelle  de  ces  mammiferes  aquatiques,"  (xlix.)  ;  and  again,  "  Bien 
loin  d'avoir  eu  le  project  de  donner  Thistoire  naturelle  de  cet  ordre 
entier  de  mammiferes,  je  n'ai  pas  meme  du  concevoir  la  pensee  de 
donner  Thistoire  d'une  seule  de  ses  especes."  (iv.)  Our  author  even 
goes  further,  the  object  of  his  introductory  remarks  being  to  prove, 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  natural  history  of  the 
Cetacea  can  be  judiciously  or  profitably  undertaken. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  discover  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  this  train  of  reflexion,  and  dictated  these  remarks.   The  snb- 
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ject  is  confessedly  a  difficalt  one«  and  has  made  less  advance  than 
many  others  in  natural  history  ;  the  real  facts  collected  concerning 
the  order  are  comparatively  few>  and  the  fictions  and  errors  are  pe- 
culiarly numerous^  so  that  every  one  who  would  presecute  the  sub- 
ject is  soon  taught,  that  in  using  the  accumulated  mass  of  materials 
the  greatest  caution  is  necessary,  and  that  much  must  be  rejected, 
and  but  little  adopted.  This  in  fact  has  been  the  course  pursued 
by  all  those  who  have  lately  taken  up  the  subject ;  the  Baron  Cu- 
vier  led  the  way  in  this  most  irksome  but  necessary  task,  and  we 
may  remark,  that  we  know  no  portion  of  his  labours  which  is  more 
striking  and  successful  than  that  in  which  he  applied  an  enlighten- 
ed criticism  to  the  review  of  the  alleged  species  of  this  order ;  had 
then  his  brother  done  nothing  more  than  presented  to  the  public, 
in  a  portable  and  cheap  form  this  work,  which  occupies  a  half  of 
the  fifth  ponderous  4to  on  the  Ossemens  FossUes,  he  would  have  ren* 
dered  a  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Cetology  ;  and  had  he 
systematically  devoted  his  pen  to  the  removal  of  the  serious  ob- 
stacles just  alluded  to,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate 
and  commend  his  labours. 

But  while  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  most  distinctly  announced  the  nature 
and  design  of  his  work  to  be  those  which  we  have  stated  above  in 
his  own  words,  it  is  not  possible  to  proceed  far  in  the  perusal  of  his 
volume  without  discovering,  that  he  has  soon  entirely  departed  from 
his  avowed  purpose,  and,  for  reasons  which  are  not  explained,  has 
executed  his  work  very  much  on  the  usual  and  common  plan  of  such 
treatises  on  natural  history.  In  fact,  had  we  not  been  so  distinctly 
and  frequently  advertised  on  the  point,  we  should  not  have  disco^ 
vered  that  he  had  even  contemplated  making  any  diiference  between 
his  plan  and  that  of  the  other  natural  histories  of  the  Cetacea  which  * 
have  appeared  either  in  more  remote  or  more  modern  times.  Our 
author  himself  seems  to  be  fiilly  conscious  that  he  has  deviated 
from  his  proper  design,  and  has  thereby  introduced  a  want  of  symme- 
try and  unity  which  cannot  be  too  much  regretted.  He  states  the 
work  to  be  one  "  ou  il  devroit  y  avoir  plus  d'accord,  plus  d'ordre,  et 
surtout  plus  d'unite."  (p.  1.) 

An  acknowledgment  such  as  this  seems  to  have  anticipated,  and 
80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  disarms  criticism  ;  and  we  should  not 
perhaps  have  given  the  prominence  we  have  done  to  the  circum- 
stance, had  it  not  been  necessary  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  a  very 
decided  tone  of  criticism  which  pervades  the  work,  and  which  will 
probably  call  for  a  vigorous  defence  from  those  living  authors  who 
have  been  assailed.   There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  the  worlc 
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which  this  circumstance  does  not  so  readily  explain^  which  may  be 
characterized  under  the  name  of  innovation,  and  which  assuredly 
should  not  have  been  employed  to  the  extent  it  has  been,  without 
some  very  urgent  and  pressing  necessity.  In  many  particulars,  in- 
deed, M.  Cuvier  manifests  a  becoming  respect  towards  the  decisions 
of  his  illustrious  brother,  bat  in  not  a  few  instances  he  treats  Lis 
opinions  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  does  those  of  others,  and  re- 
jects his  proposals,  and  substitutes  other  views,  which  of  course  he 
regards  as  preferable.  Thus,  whilst  he  follows  the  new  and  admi- 
rable arrangement  of  the  Baron  with  regard  to  the  herbivorous  Ce- 
tacea,  and  to  the  great  whalen,  he  very  much  forsakes  and  opposes 
him,  and  so  innovates,  in  reference  to  that  very  numerous  gronp 
which  is  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  now  the  most  perplexed  and  difficult 
part  of  the  subject,  and  in  illustration  of  the  statement  just  made, 
and  still  more,  as  bearing  very  essentially  on  the  future  progress  of 
the  science,  we  judge  it  right  to  dwell  somewhat  more  at  large  on 
the  point. 

Alost  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  classifying  these  unnumbered,  not  to  say  innumerable 
species  of  smaller  Cetaoea.  In  the  time  of  Bonnaterre,  not  fifty  yean 
ago,  the  genus  Delphinus  contained  only  nine  species,  but  since  that 
period  this  number  has  so  much  augmented,  and  is  still  so  rapidly 
increasing,  that  it  has  long  been  felt  necessary  to  break  it  up  and 
subdivide  it.  It  was  the  illustrious  Lacepede  who  led  the  way  in 
this  division  by  the  introduction  of  his  Delphinaplerus,  including 
those  which  had  no  dorsal  fin.  Rafinesque  Smaltz  followed,  by  bis 
discovering  a  species  with  two  dorsal  fins,  which  he  named  oxyfU' 
'  rus.  Baron  Cuvier  introduced  a  distinction  founded  upon  what  «e 
may  call  the  facial  line  of  the  living  animal,  thus  separating  tbe 
Phoccena,  whose  head  and  snout  are  uniformly  curved  to  the  ex- 
tremity, from  the  Delphinvs,  which  has  a  distinct  fall  or  groove  be- 
tween the  forehead  and  beak.  Pursuing  the  same  idea,  Blainvilie 
introduced  the  Delphinorhyncus,  which  has  a  beak,  which  separates 
it  from  the  phocense,  and  yet  the  beak  not  distinguished  from  the 
forehead,  as  in  the  dolphins,  but  on  a  uniform  slope  frwn  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  extreme  point ;  and  finaUy,  Lesson  has  proposed 
to  constitute  the  Globiceps,  whose  heads  are  almost  wludly  rounded 
like  a  globe,  into  a  genus.  Now  these  proposals  have  all,  more  or 
less,  been  adopted,  and  roost  of  them^  as  the  Delphinaptems,  Del- 
phiaus,  Delphinorhyncus,  Phecena,  universally  by  later  writers, 
such  as  Desmarest,  Cuvier,  Scoresby,  Blainvilie,  Lesson,  &c.    An- 
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other  respectable  individaal  who  had  adopted  the  nu^jority  of  the«e 
9abdirisioii6  was  M.  F.  Cuvier  himself,  who>  in  his  Mammifdres,  for 
years  has  familiarly  discoursed  of  Delphinapteri^  Delphinorhynoi, 
PhocsBDSB,  &c.  Beiag  thus  personally  committed,  and  so  many  other 
respectable  authcnrs  having  long  consigned  works  to  futurity  with 
these  distinctions^  we  think  nothing  can  be  more  apparent,  than 
that  the  advance  thus  made  should  not  on  slight  grounds  have  been 
abandoned.  Our  author,  however,  has  so  abandoned  it,  and  this  is 
the  first  of  many  innovations  which  he  proposes.  Thus,  the  Beluga 
or  white  whale,  which  for  some  sixty  years  has  been  universally 
ranked  among  the  Delphinapteri,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  that 
genus ;  no  more  is  it  to  be  found  among  the  dolphins,  where  it  pre- 
viously wasj  buti  according  to  our  author,  it  takes  place  among  the 
porpoises. 

The  reasons  which  our  author  assigns  for  his  innovations  appear 
to  ns  anything  but  satisfactory.  After  enumerating  three  of  the 
sources  whence  generic  characters  have  been  drawn,  Jirst,  the  oldest 
one,  the  dental  system,  so  useful  in  classification  throughout  the 
animal  series ;  secondly,  the  organs  of  movement,  proposed  by 
Lacep^de ;  and  thirdly,  what  we  have  named  the  facial  line,  in* 
troduced  by  his  brother^—:''  Mon  frere  y  ajouta  les  formes  de  la 
tete  de  I'animal  vivant,  et  en  fit  Tapplication  aux  dauphins  dans 
la  formation  du  groupe  des  marsouins," — he  assigns,  as  the  only 
reason  for.  setting  these  characters  aside,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  they  are  of  no  great  moment,  or  are  equivocal,  or  uncertain. 
In  particular  cases,  and  of  the  characters  severally,  this  is  true ;  but 
oould  M.  F.  Cuvier  forget  that  this  was  probably  as  well  known  to 
Bia  brother  as  to  himself;  and  that  still  notwithstanding,  these  prin- 
ciples of  classification  were  in  part  introduced,  and  were  all  distinct- 
ly stamped  by  the  Baron's  high  authority. 

The  mode  in  which  our  author  treats  the  genus  Delphinorhyncus 
shows  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  carelessness  regarding  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature,  which  astonished  us  not  a  little.  He 
does  retain  the  term  Delphinorhyncus,  and  includes  several  spe- 
cies under  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  Delphinorhyncus  which  Blainville  in- 
trodnced,  and  which  Desmarest,  and  Baron  Cuvier,  and  M.  F.  Cu- 
vier, and  many  others  adopted  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  Delphi<^ 
BorhyncQSy  based  on  a  different  ground, — not  on  the  form  of  the  head 
of  the  living  animal,  but  on  the  form  of  the  maxillary  and  inter- 
maxillary bones  of  the  dead, — a  character,  we  may  remark  in  paa- 
Bing^  most  obscnre  and  objectionable.  Regarding  the  establi^ed 
bans  of  the  genus>  desoribed  in  his  own  words  as  ''une  t^te  sans 
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front,  ou  le  bee  est  tout  d'une  vena  avec  la  crane/'  he  hints  that 
the  substitution  of  the  term  Cephalorhyncus  might  be  advisable, 
and  remarks  that  such  a  ground  of  distinction  and  division  may 
probably,  on  more  accurate  information,  be  necessary  !  *  Notwith- 
standing this  proposal  of  a  new  generic  name,  he  applies  the  term 
to  an  individual  species, — to  the  Delphinus  cephaiorhyncus  ; — to 
an  animal  which  Baron  Cuvier  described  as  the  Cape  porpoise,  and 
which  he  himself  had  both  described  and  figured  as  the  Phocmna 
Capensis,  The  inaccuracy  and  inconvenience  of  referring  the  same 
name  to  a  species  and  a  genus,  as  here  proposed  for  the  Cephalorhy  ncus, 
is  too  manifest,  we  apprehend,  to  require  any  elucidation;  but  this  in- 
accuracy is  only  in  keeping  with  our  author's  mode  of  treating  the  dol- 
phins.  Generally  he  discourses  of  them  as  the  first  great  subdivision 
of  the  ordinary  Cetacea,  which  he  divides  into  seven  genera,  and  then 
he  applies  the  term,  par  excellence,  to  oneoi  those  genera  which,  in 
his  view,  comprehends  somewhere  between  sixteen  and  forty-four 
species.  We  need  not  say  that  much  confusion,  which  could  easily 
be  avoided,  is  hence  the  necessary  consequence. 

Another  instance  of  the  boldness  of  M.  Cuvier's  criticism  occurs 
in  his  treatment  of  that  group  which  Desmarest,  Blainville,  Lesson, 
and  others,  had  recognized  under  the  term  Heterodon.  This  was 
not  proposed  as  a  generic  term,  but  was  employed  to  comprehend  a 
number  of  genera  which,  though  not  very  closely  connected,  yet,  with 
other  resemblances,  had  this  feature  in  common,  that  their. teeth  were 
very  heterogeneous,  very  few,  and  sometimes  rudimental  and  appa- 
rently absent.  Among  other  genera  this  group  included  the  Nar- 
whal, the  DiODON,the  HypER00D0N,the  Addon,  and  the  ZiPHiirs, 
which  Baron  Cuvier  regarded  as  entirely  toothless.  After  a  few 
words  of  criticism,  our  author  rejects  the  Aodon  altogether,  and  loses 
sight  of,  or  entirely  metamorphoses,  three  out  of  five  of  the  genera 
we  have  just  named. 

We  must  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  making  a 
few  remarks  on  the  author's  Delphinus  Rostratus.  The  **  history  of 
the  natural  history"  of  this  species  is  somewhat  curious,  and  very 
clearly  illustrates  the  error  and  confusion,  which,  without  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  honesty,  is  sure  to  be  introduced.  This  animal 
was  first  brought  into  notice,  irom  Imperfect  data,  in  ]817i  by  Ba- 
ron Cuvier,  under  the  trivial  name  of  Dauphin  d  bee  mince,  f 
and  he  attached  to  it  the  synonym  of  the  Rostratus  of  Skam.  In 
1823,  (Oss.  Fos.)  he  associated  this  bee  tnince  with  a  specimen 
sent  from  Lisbon  by  M.  Geoffrey,  and  to  the  two  thus  connected  he 
gave  the  name  Froniatus,     Cuvier  soon,  however,  discovered)  fioom 
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some  specimens  transmitted  to  him  by  M.  Van  Breda^  a  relative 
of  the  illustrious  Camper,  that  these  two  were  quite  distinct ;  that 
the  Rostrattts  of  Shaw  was  the  6angeticus»  and  that  the  Frontatus, 
M.  Geoffrey's  specimen,  had  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  same  species.  * 
In  1828,  Mr  Lesson  gave  an  accurate  account  of  Van  Breda's 
specimen  under  the  name  of  Delphinorhynais  Bredanensis,  a  name 
quite  appropriate  and  unobjectionable.  Next  year,  however,  (loc. 
dt.)  Cuvier  refers  to  this  species  under  the  appellation  of  the 
RoslratuSy  which,  according  to  another  statement,  in  the  same 
page,  is  the  Gangeticus:  he  also  distinctly  places  it  among  the 
Delpbinorhynci.  Again,  our  author,  in  1833,  states  that  his  bro- 
ther had  named  this  nevi  species  Rostratus,  referring  in  proof  to 
theOss.  Fos.  v.  400,  where  we  find  that  no  such  name  was  given  to 
it :  at  the  same  time  he  applies  a  new  trivial  name  to  it,  D.  d  long 
bee.  In  the  work  before  us  he  changes  his  ground,  and  adduces  as 
proof  that  the  Baron  had  named  the  species  Rostratus,  in  the  Regne 
Animal,  1817*  where  the  Rostratus  of  Shawalone  is  named.  Finally, 
our  author,  who  in  1833  had  followed  his  brother,  and  had  taken 
pains  to  show  that  this  was  a  Delphinorhyncus, — "  le  museau  de  cet 
espece  montre  nssez  quelle  appartient  a  la  division  qu'on  a  plus  par- 
ticulierement  designee  Delphinorhynque," — three  years  afterwards, 
in  the  work  before  us,  excludes  it  from  this  genus,  and  ranks  it  as  a 
Delphinus.  It  is  assuredly  not  a  little  grievous,  that  when  the  great 
Cuvier  <;puld  say  of  this  very  species,  ''  Ces  indications  serve  fi  met- 
tre  les  naituralists  a  la  torture,"  M.  Frederic  should  now  be  acting  in 
a  way  so  truly  extraordinary,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  regard  his  entangled 
web  as  the  result  of  mere  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  fossils  of  this  order  of  Mammalia  have  an  interest  peculiarly 
their  own.  To  find  not  quadrupeds — the  congeners  of  those  which 
now  tread  upon  the  soil,  but  the  mighty  monarchsof  the  deep,  in  the 
centre  of  immense  continents,  and  on  the  slopes  of  lofty  hills,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  most  profound  reflections.  This,  along  with  the 
fact,  that  Cuvier  has  devoted  to  them  a  most  painful  and  successful 
investigation,  has  conferred  on  them  an  interest  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter ;  and  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  these  fossils  re- 
ceive a  prominent  place  in  almost  every  history  of  the  order  which 
has  appeared.  From  the  work  before  us,  however,  they  are  exclud- 
ed ;  and  our  anther  in  a  few  words  of  the  introduction  advertises  us 
of  this  peculiarity,  remarking,  that  he  has  always  considered  these 
organic  remains  as  the  proper  subject  of  a  distinct  branch  of  science. 
On  several  grounds  we  consider  this  as  matter  of  regret.  Were  the 
treatise  entirely  popular,  still  we  think  that  a  passing  notice  of  these 
•  R£«ne  Animal,  1829,  289. 
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species  would  only  increase  its  popularity.  This  is  true  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  animal  series.  The  fossil  elk,  the  great  mammoth,  the 
extinct  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  are  not  the  least  interesting  species  of  their  respective  gene- 
ra, and  are  most  attractive  objects  of  natural  history  as  beings  of  a  by* 
gone  age,  not  one  of  which  could  be  distinguished  except  by  a  most 
minute  comparison  with  the  living  species.  And  surely,  therefore, 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  altogether  of  a  scientific  cast, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  they  should  be  wholly  neglected ;  the  more  so, 
as  the  science  of  geology  must  always  turn  to  the  zoologist  for  all 
the  information  it  desiderates  concerning  this  interesting  department 
of  its  fascinating  inquiries. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  whatever  appears  most 
new  and  interesting  in  the  work  before  us.  , 

The  preliminary  discourse,  extending  to  fifty  pages,  is  composed 
of  a  general  survey  of  the  order,  and  dwells  more  especially  on  the 
peculiarities  of  their  comparative  anatomy.  Here  our  author  is  mi- 
nute and  lucid,  describing  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  struc- 
ture. One  of  the  most  interesting  statements  relates  to  a  peculia- 
rity of  the  arterial  system,  which  is  connected  with  the  function  of 
respiration.  It  consists  in  an  innumerable  congeries, — a  vast 
plexus  of  great  arteries,  which,  after  respiration,  is  filled  with 
highly  purified  blood,  and  which  is  lodged  beneath  the  pleurse,  be- 
tween the  ribs,  and  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  The  vessels  forming 
this  plexus  rise  from  the  upper  intercostals,  and  they  penetrate  into 
the  vertebral  canal,  and  even  into  the  cranium,  by  the  occipital  fora- 
men. The  plexus  is  not  formed  of  ramifications  which  anastomose  with 
each  other,  for  they  may  in  some  degree  be  followed  out,  and  unra- 
velled as  if  they  were  only  a  single  vessel  twisted  a  thousand  tiBoes 
upon  itself.  In  addition  to  their  connection  with  the  intercostals, 
they  are  also  connected  with  the  vertebrals  and  carotids.  They  do 
not  appear  to  communicate  directly  with  any  vein.  The  vena  axygos 
is  not  situated  anteriorly  to  the  spinal  cord,  but  is  replaced  by  a 
considerable  trunk  on  each  side  and  posteriorly  to  the  cord,  which 
receives  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  veins,  and  joins  the  superior  of- 
na  cava.  It  is  conceived  that  this  singular  structure  is  connected 
with  the  occasional  long-continued  suspension  of  respiration  in  the 
Cetacea ;  extending  to  the  long  period  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  These  vessels,  it  will  be  seen,  become  a  reservoir  of 
highly  arterialized  blood,  which  entering  gradually  into  the  drenla- 
tion  will,  for  a  long  period,  maintain  life.* 

•   See  p.  xni.  90. 
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No  distinct  mention  is  made  of  the  source  whence  the  infomuii- 
tkni  concenuog  this  very  peculiar  structure  has  heen  derived.  But 
J.  Hunter  accurately  described  it  in  his  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans. ; 
and  Dr  Barclay  pointed  it  out  many  years  ago  as  surrounding  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  Beluga.  *  Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  however, 
ventured  to  assign  a  use  to  it.  M.  Breschet  published  some  remarks 
concerning  it  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences  for  1834 :  this 
volume  we  have  not  been  able  ta  procure ;  but  we  learn^ — though 
not  from  the  work  before  us, — that  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  as- 
sociating this  very  peculiar  structure,  with  the  no  less  extraordinary 
anomaly  in  the  function  of  breathing,  in  this  Order.  '  Our  author 
introduces  the  subject  both  when  treating  of  the  smaller  Cetacea  ge* 
nerally,  and  also  in  his  preliminary  discourse,  whence  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  this  remarkable  piece  of  anatomy  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
tmaller,  but  occurs  also  among  the  largest  genera. 

Another  statement,  new  to  us,  and  also  introduced  without  any 
reference  to  other  authority,  relates  to  the  functions  of  respiration, 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  lungs.  It  is  in  these  words :  '^  It  is  said 
that  the  (dauphins)  smaller  Cetacea  have  the  lungs  surrounded  with 
muscular  fibres,  which  contract  both  in  the  act  of  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration ;  and  that  the  tubes  so  communicate  with  each  other,  that  by 
inflating  one  you  inflate  all."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  announce- 
ment, we  recognize  an  observation  which  was  made  long  ago  by  Mr 
J.  Hunter,  and  therefore  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  The 
former  part  of  the  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  previously  met  with ;  and,  if  true,  it  would  bear  more 
ample  details  than  have  here  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

A  third  interesting  observation  respects  the  skin,  and  rests  upon 
the  investigations  of  MM.  Breschet  and  Roussel.  According  to 
these  able  anatomists,  there  may  be  discovered  in  the  skin  of  the 
Cetacea,  as  well  as  of  other  Mammalia,  six  principal  parts  which  rest 
on  or  penetrate  into  it,  but  which  have  all  special  and  distinct  func- 
tions to  perform.  These  aje,Jirst,  the  derme  or  true-skin,  a  dense, 
fibrous,  cellular  canvas  or  net-work,  which  contains  and  protects  all 
the  rest.  In  the  whales  it  is  always  white  and  opaque,  and  its  su- 
perior surface  exhibits  a  set  of  papillse,  the  intervals  of  which  are 
filled  with  a  horny  tissue — the  epidermis.  There  is,  2dli/,  the  pa- 
pillcB  just  alluded  to,  which  in  the  whale  are  several  lines  long,  and 
are  of  a  pearly  colour ;  they  are  composed  of  fibres  coming  from  and 
returning  to  the  subcutaneous  nervous  plexi ;  and  among  them  the 
blood-vessels  freely  penetrate.     Sdly,  There  are  the  exhalentt  or 

*  Wern.  Mem.  iii. 
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perspiring  apparatus^  consisting  of  soft,  elastici  spiral  canals  ex- 
tending  across  the  cutis,  and  having  at  their  mouths  a  small  epider- 
mic valve,  which  is  usually  shut.  4ihly,  The  inhalents  or  absorbing 
vessels^  are  extremely  fine,  smooth,  branched,  and  easily  torn,  anas- 
toinosing  with  each  other,  and  forming  a  net- work  in  the  skin,  un- 
derneath the  papillae  ;  they  have  valves.  5////y,  There  is  the  bleitno- 
gine  apparatus,  composed  of  secretory  glands  and  excretory  canals, 
which  open  among  the  papillm,  situated  on  the  true  skin,  and  pro- 
duce a  mucous  matter  which,  in  drying,  becomes  the  epidermis ;  and, 
6thlif,  there  is  the  colouring  apparatus,  also  composed  of  secreting 
glands  and  excreting  canals,  and  situated  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
skin.  This  is  assuredly  a  far  more  detailed  account  of  the  various 
parts  of  that  wonderful  covering  the  skin,  than  any  we  have  yet 
happened  to  meet ;  and  appears  to  be  alike  minute  and  accurate. 

Leaving  these  introductory  details,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  her- 
bivorous Cetacea,  to  which  he  devotes  seventy  pages,  containing  much 
valuable  information.  Nothing,  however,  occurs  as  peculiarly  re- 
quiring our  notice,  except  some  statements  regarding  the  Stellerus  of 
Cuvier,  concerning  which  we  have  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  Stel- 
ler's  accurate  memoir  in  the  Novee  Commentaris  Petropololit.  As 
this  work  is  not  easily  procured  we  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable 
gift.  Copious  extracts  from  the  memoir  are  to  be  found  in  Bnffon 
and  others  of  our  more  common  books,  but  the  whole  will  amply  re- 
pay a  careful  perusal.  vVe  shall  here  specify  only  two  particulars ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  heart  shall  be  the  first.  Many  of  our  rea- 
ders may  rtmu^mber  that  an  interesting  account  and  drawing  of  the 
heart  of  the  Dugong  were  given  by  the  late  Sir  E.  Home  in  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  In  this  paper  he  states  that  the  peculiarity  seen  in  its  heart 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  animal.  From  Steller's  account, 
however,  we  learn  that  it  occurs  also  in  the  animal  which  is  now 
known  by  his  name ;  thus  showing  a  curious  correspondence  in  these 
two  genera  of  the  herbivorous  Cetacea.  The  heart,  says  Steller, 
does  not  taper  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  there  to  terminate  in  a 
single  point,  but  it  terminates  in  two  distinct  and  separate  apices, 
corresponding  to  the  two  ventricles :  the  separation  reaches  to  about 
one-third  of  their  extent,  at  which  place  tliey  unite,  and  there  re- 
semble the  usual  appearance  exhibited  by  the  organ. 

The  other  particular  we  shall  advert  to  regards  the  mouth  and 
the  masticating  apparatus.  It  would  appear  that  both  lips  are 
double,  that  is,  that  there  are  first  external  and  then  internal  lips. 
When  the  jaws  approximate,  the  void  space  they  circumscribe  is 
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filled  up  by  a  band  of  strong  white  bristles,  somewhat  like  pigeon's 
quills,  which  acting  like  a  sieve,  hinder  the  escape  of  the  food  when 
the  water  is  discharged  from  the  mouth.  The  masticating  appa- 
ratus is  quite  peculiar.  It  is  composed  not  of  teeth,  of  which  this 
animal  has  none,  but  of  two  large  white  bones  or  dental  masses,  of 
which  the  one  adheres  to  the  palate,  and  the  other,  its  opposite,  to 
the  lower  jaw.  Even  the  insertion  of  these  bones  is  peculiar,  for  it 
is  not  into  the  maxillaries,  but  they  adhere  by  numerous  pores  and 
tubercles  corresponding  to  others  respectively  on  the  palate  and 
lower  jaw.*  Our  interest  in  this  curious  structure  is  still  further 
heightened  by  the  details  of  a  minute  examination  by  Mr  Brand t, 
ai  certain  specimens  preserved  in  the  museum  of  St  Petersburgh. 
He  ascertained  that  they  were  wholly  horny,  and  composed  of  fibres 
agglutinated  to  one  another  like  the  baleen  of  the  whale,  and  that 
these  fibres,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  tubes,  as  is  also  ascertained  to  be  the  case  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  hairs.t  Plate  7,  a,  atfords  a  correct  representation  of  these 
appearances.  (This  structure  associates  the  Stellerus  both  with  the 
great  whales)  and  the  Dugong ;  of  which  latter  Dr  Knox  remarks, 
an  extremely  firm  homy-looking  substance  seems  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  incisive  teeth,  it  encrusts  that  remarkable  portion  of  the  up- 
per jaw  which,  together  with  a  corresponding  and  oppc^ite  one  in 
the  lower  jaw,  similarly  encrusted,  forms  an  extraordinary  feature  in 
the  face  of  the  Dugong."^ 

In  the  discourse  concerning  the  lesser  Cetacea  generally,  there  is 
an  account  of  the  osteology  of  the  cranium  of  the  Micropierus  of 
CuFier,  which  has  not  previously  been  published ;  and  which,  with 
the  accompanying  plate,  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  this  part  of  its 
anatomy.  Our  author,  in  thin  place  also,  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  group,  concerning  which  there  is 
little  to  call  for  observation ;  if  it  be  not  the  oracular  manner  in 
which  he  determines  the  question  now  agitated  regarding  tile  func- 
tions of  the  blowing  canal,  and  the  gpouiings  of  these  animals.  The 
point  is  discussed  and  dismissed  Jn  these  words,  "  quoique  quelques 
auteurs  aient  pense  le  contraire,  il  parait  certain  que  les  narines  des 
dauphins  ofiTrent  un  passage  a  I'eau  que  ces  animaux  puivent  avoir 
beanin  de  faire  sortir  de  leur  arri^re  bouche  :  les  attestations  d'une 
multitude  d'observateurs  mettent  ce  fait  hors  de  doubte."§  What  will 
Mr  Scoresby  and  BlainvilliB  say  to  this  ?  A  few  details  are  collected 
concerning  the  size  of  the  brain ;  but  whether  in  one  or  more  spe- 
cies wo  are  not  informed,  and  a  very  firm  stand  is  thereupon  made 

»  See  p.  48.     f  See  p.  876.      t  E^"*  ^^^^-  o^  Science,  i.  157.  $  P.  83. 
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for  their  intellige&oe  aad  amimbility.  M.  F.  Cuvier  teems  disposed  to 
dispute  the  opinion  given  in  the  R^gne  Animalj  that  they  are  Uie  most 
carnivorous  and  cruel  of  the  order;*  and  accordingly^  he  would  exclude 
from  the  crowd  of  fictions  which  have  been  framed,  the  account  given 
by  Pliny  of  that  kind  dolphin  which  daily  transported  his  youthful 
friend  to  school,  and  of  that  other,  which  used  to  be  the  oompanioa 
and  play-fellow  of  the  bathers  in  the  present  Gulf  of  St  EupheiAia  on 
the  coast  of  Naples;  and,  thirdly,  Pliny's  additional  statement,  ^at 
the  fishermen  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  dolphins  to  assist  them 
in  their  labours,  and  then  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble ;  he  tbiaks 
they  may  contract  familiarity  with  man,  may  recognise  his  voice,  and 
obey  him.  t  We  have  no  doubt  that  several,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
the  lesser  whales  are  acute  and  sagacious  animals.  The  ancients  veiy 
generally  made  this  statement,  and  probably  had  good  grounds  fst 
doing  so ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  exposition  of  Pliny's 
statements  as  the  above,  will  be  r^arded  as  very  satisfactory  by  most 
of  our  readers. 

In  descending  to  the  species  of  this  subdivision,  we  find  that  M. 
Cuvierhas  3  Delphinorhynciy  16  Dolphins,  properly  so  called,  1  Inia, 
fPhocctncg,  and  27  Dolphins,  (we  use  his  language),  whose  existence 
and  characters  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  then  succeed 
the  Narwhal,  Hyperoodon,  and  Plantanista  genera,  each  containing 
one  species.  Recognizing,  for  the  moment,  the  arrangement  indi- 
cated above,  we  may  state  concerning  the  dolphins,  that  there  is  a 
notice  of  a  new  species  not  generally  known  in  this  country,  and 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  any  other  systematic  work.  Our  author 
calls  it  the  Ceruleo^albus,  Its  characters  are  very  slightly  touched 
upon.  The  snout  is  said  to  be  more  covered  and  compressed  than 
in  the  common  dolphin,  and  its  fins  more  pointed ;  seen  from  above 
'it  is  wholly  of  a  deep  steel-blue  colour ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a 
pure  and  brilliant  white,  variously  marked  with  black.  It  frequents 
the  eastern  shores  of  South  America.  This  account  is  taken  from 
the  Nov.  Acta  Nat.  Cuv.  T.  xvi. 

Another  animal  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  a 
systematic  work  is  the  Inias,  a  very  curious  variety  lately  describ- 
ed by  M.  D'Orbigny,  (Nouv.  Ann.  des  Mus.  T.  iii.)  In  the  work 
now  under  review,  it  is  placed  somewhat  inaccurately  between  the 
dolphins  and  phocnntt  or  porpoises,  in  as  much  as  M.  D'Orbigny  re- 
marks that  it  forms  a  link  between  the  Platanista  and  the  Stelle- 
rjls.  The  learned  naturalist  encountered  this  animal  in  (High  Pern) 
Bolivia,  in  a  tributary  of  the  Amazons,  2100  miles  from  the  sea ; 
and  in  this  locality  it  abounds,  and  is  fished  for  its  oil.     Inia  is  a 
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mulie  adopted  from  the  natives.  Its  body  is  shorter  and  stovter 
than  that  of  many  of  the  smaller  Cetacea ;  its  snout  is  in  the  fbrtn 
I  a*-a  long  and  very  slender  beak,  almost  cylindrical,  and  obtuse  at 
its  t^xtremity.  It  has  about  134  teeth  ;  incisors  in  front,  and  molars 
enriou^ly  fashioned  behind,  where  their  summits  are  of  an  ir- 
regular mammillary  shape  :  the  auditory  opening  is  conspicuous  ; 
the  blowing  canal  runs  obliquely  from  before  backwards,  and  opens 
nearly  ovet^he  pectorals.  The  swimming  paws  are  large,  bulky, 
and  obtuse  aw  their  extremities  ;  the  dorsal  starts  two-thirds  down 
the  back,  and  '!?as  more  the  appearance  of  a  low  ridge  than  a  fin ; 
the  tail  is  large  V,  total  length  about  12  feet.  The  colour  varies,  and 
is  generally  a  pal^  bine  above,  passing  into  a  rose-colour  beneath. 
This  species  appeals  to  be  an  inhabitant  solely  of  the  rivers,  and 
neighbouring  fresh  jvater  lakes,  far  up  the  Amazons,  it  associates 
in  small  troops,  livei  wholly  on  (ish,  and  seems  to  come  more  fre- 
q*.entJy  to  the  sur  ace  to  respire,  and  sometimes  to  masticate  its 
^rey,  than  the  sal/,  water  species.  It  manifests  the  usual  strong 
parental  aifectioir  of  the  order. 

To  M.  D*OrbCgny  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  more  accurate  account 
of  the  Griseuf  of  Cuvier,  than  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  Our 
author  assi^as  to  it  the  name  of  this  enterprizing  traveller,  which, 
howeve",  we  must  deprecate,  as  being  likely  to  lead  to  confusion.  M. 
^<CrDigny  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  four  grown  individuals  of 
the  species,  which  were  stranded  on  the  coast  of  La  Vendee,  so  that  all 
doubt  is  now  removed  concerning  its  long  doubtful  diaracters.  M. 
Cuvier  has  favoured  ns  with  a  very  hit  representation  of  this  and 
the  last  named  animal,  the  Inia.  This  he  has  likewise  done  with 
regard  to  the  beautiful  Globiceps  of  Risso,  taken  from  a  specimen 
stranded  near  Nice  in  1829,  and  communicated  to  our  author  by  M. 
Lauvillard.  This  gentleman  mentions  a  trait  in  the  habits  of  this 
species  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  before  heard  of  in  regard 
to  any  other.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  a  troop  of  them  ap- 
proached the  shore,  in  the  Bay  of  St  Jean.  It  was  then  observed  that 
they  often  placed  themselves  in  a  vertical  position,  head  downwards, 
wiUi  the  tail  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  body  projecting  from  the 
water,  and  continued  in  this  position  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
time  ;  they  appeared  as  if  observing  what  was  passing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  were  probably  watching  fur  their  prey.  It  is 
also  mentioned,  that  the  colour  of  the  sexes  differs,  the  ground-work 
^  «f  the  males  being  blnish-white,  and  that  of  the  females  a  uniform 
brown. 

Bat  4mr  spa«e  waonM  ns  that  we  mowt  be  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
we  the  less  regret  this,  as  we  have  but  few  observations  to  make  on 
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the  remaining  pages  of  the  volume.  The  author's  description  of  the 
Chachalot — the  Physetere  or  sperm  whale,  is  imperfect,  as  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  he ;  and  more  especially  as  Mr  Beale*8  valuable  pam- 
phlet had  not  reached  his  hand  till  after  his  treatise  had  well  nigh 
passed  through  the  press.  Like  the  Baron  our  author  reduces  the 
alleged  species  to  one  only,  the  Macrocephalus, 

M.  Cuvier  numbers  only  three  species  under  the  genus  Rorqual,  es- 
tablished by  his  brother ;  these  are  the  Jubbarte,  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  species,  thus  inaccurately  rejecting  the  i2u«/ra* 
ius  of  Fabricius.  In  his  plate  of  the  first  of  these,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, is  an  exact  copy  of  Lacepdde*s  Museau  ftoinlu,  he  represents  a 
great  pouch  projecting  from  under  the  tongue;  and  in  the  introductory 
discourse,  >ifter  inquiring  what  is  the  nature  of  this  sac,  he  answers, 
that  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained.  He  adds,  that  some  have  suppos- 
ed it  to  be  connected  with  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  others  have 
viewed  it  as  a  swimming  vessel,  and,  dissatisfied  with  these  supposi- 
tions, suggests  it  may  probably  be  the  stomach  distended  after  death 
by  gas.  But  why  the  stomach  ?  As  every  one  knows  there  is  muck 
loose  cellular  membrane  in  this  part  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  equally 
notorious  that  the  whole  of  this  tissue  has  the  greatest  liability  to 
very  rapid  distension :  this  sac  has  only  in  one  instance,  we  be- 
lieve, been  seen  in  the  living,  but  very  often  in  the  dead  animal ; 
and  we  confess  that  this  fact  suggests  an  explanation  which  is 
alike  simple  and  satisfactory. — We  are  also  told,  in  the  words 
of  Van  Breda>  that  the  use  of  furrows  under  the  lower  jaw  and 
throat  is  also  unknown.  So  long  as  the  animal  is  observed  out  of  its 
native  element  we  can  easily  believe  that  no  satisfactory  idea  ooold 
be  formed  of  its  use ;  but  when  seen  in  water,  and  when  it  is  there 
observed,  that  these  furrows  open  out,  and  so  produce  an  immense 
hollow  bag  or  sac,  thus  supplying  to  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rorqual, 
that  space  which  the  Mysticetus,  from  its  ditferent  shape,  enjoys  in 
the  upper,  then,  we  apprehend,  that  no  difficulty  should  remain. 
If  we  remember  right,  M.  J.  Hunter,  after  examining  the  parts  in 
the  dead  animal,  was  led  to  believe  that  these  folds  had  no  peculiar 
pliability,  and  that  they  could  never  relax  and  open  out  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  just  mentioned:  but,  we  know  it  is  not  less  true  tbat, 
having  been  examined  in  water,  the  augmented  capacity  of  the 
mouth  thus  produced  by  this  structure  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a 
fact,  and  its  use  thus  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  our  author's  account  of  the  Greenland  whale  he  repeats  theold^ 
tale,  that  it  reaches  the  length  of  80,  and  even  it  is  said,  of  100 
feet.  *     In  a  note  he  tells  us  that  this  is  contrary  to  Mr  Scoresby's 

•  p.  866 
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opinion  ;  but  meets  this  statement  by  the  query.  Does  not  the  great 
destruction  of  these  animals  prevent  them  from  attaining  their  full 
size?  We  apprehend  Mr  Scoresby's  most  satisfactory  answer  should 
have  superseded  the  necessity  uf  this  inquiry.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  will  be  found  a  very  extensive  and 
therefore  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  opinions  concerning  the 
Cetacea,  somewhat  hurriedly,  %ve  apprehend,  and  withal  confusedly 
thrown  tc^ether  ;  a  particular  prominency  being  at  the  same  time 
given  to  the  scientific — it  would  often  be  more  appropriately  called 
the  unscientific — history  of  the  several  species.  The  work,  moreover^ 
embodies  several  valuable  memoirs  whicli  are  not  of  easy  attainment. 
Among  these  the  most  valuable  are  Steller's  account  of  the  Rytina, 
already  dwelt  upon.  There  is  also  the  fullest  account  of  the  Beluga, 
we  know  of,  given  in  the  words  of  the  learned  Pallas,  which  is  ori- 
ginal, and  truly  valuable  from  the  opportunities  that  illustrious  in- 
dividual enjoyed  of  investigating  its  habits  and  structure  :  it  is  taken 
from  his  Zoographia  Rosso-Asiatica.  We  may  also  mention  an  in- 
teresting memoir  of  Van  Breda's  upon  the  skeleton  of  the  great  Ror- 
qual brought  into  Ostend  in  ]827>  and  measuring  95  feet ;  and 
another,  by  Mr  Campanyo,  concerning  the  anatomy  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Rorqual,  as  seen  in  an  animal  80  feet  long,  which  was  strand- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  in  1828.  The  skeleton  of  the 
former  of  these  has  been  an  object  of  interest  first  in  Paris,  and 
now  in  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  latter  was  last  year  ex- 
hibited in  Lyons.  Read  with  caution,  this  volume  will  prove  valu- 
able to  the  student,  and  will  be  found  useful  by  the  man  of  science. 


11. — A  Monograph  o^  the  Family  Ramphastidce.    By  J.  Gould, 
•F.  L.  S.     Three  parts,  folio.    1833-36.    London. 
The  ornithological  works  of  Mr  Gould  have  now  reached  to  such 
an  extent,  and  the  illustrations  are  conducted  with  so  much  care, 
that  they  have  become  important  as  a  series  of  correct  and  faithful- 
ly coloured  figures.    In  1830  a  valuable  collection  of  birds  was  re- 
ceived from  the  region  of  the  Himalayas,  containing  several  new 
farms,  and  many  of  the  splendid  species  which  were  known  only  from 
collections  of  Indian  drawings,  or  by  the  descriptions  in  Latham's 
general  history,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  these  woiks  of  eastern  artists. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  publish  a  selection  of  these  specimens, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zoological  Society,  his  first  work, 
''The  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains^ '  appeared;  a 
•   See  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.  Vol.  i. 
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hundred  species  represented  on  eighty  plates,  accompanied  mth  short 
descriptions  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  £sq.  Success  in  this  work,  and  the 
wishes  of  several  friends,  induced  Mr  Gould  to  undertake  another  of 
greater  magnitude,  and  requiring  more  labour  to  collect  the  species 
and  information  regarding  them,  '^  The  Birds  of  £urope."  The  first 
seventeen  numbers  of  this  ^'ouvrage  de  luxe"  have  appeared;  it  con- 
tinues with  regularity,  and  many  of  the  continental  ornithologists  sre 
lending  their  aid  to  procure  the  rarer  European  birds,  and  to  render 
the  undertaking  complete,  and  when  it  approaches  the  conclusion  we 
ahall  devote  a  ie'W  pages  to  its  examination. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  this  last  mentioned  work,  Mr  Gould 
published  the  first  part  of  his  "  Monograph  of  the  Ramphastidie/' 
and  about  twelve  months  after,  the  commencement  of  a  similar  his- 
tory of  the  "  Trogonida*'  The  last  has  reached  its  second  number, 
and  is  a  work  of  illustrations  exquisitely  finished ;  the  former  is  com- 
pleted in  three  parts,  and  contains  figures  of  all  the  species  which 
are  known  to  ornithologists  at  the  present  time.  The  size  of  aU 
these  works  is  folio,  the  plates  are  entirely  lithographic,  drawn  most- 
ly by  Mrs  Gould,  and  at  times  when  the  press  of  matter  is  too  grest, 
by  Mr  Lear.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  figures  of  great  beauty, 
are  delineated  with  correctness,  and,  as  illustrated  works  in  or- 
nithology, they  will  perhaps  stand  at  the  head  of  any  that  are  now 
in  progress.  We  shall  now  examine  in  more  detail  that  which  we 
have  noted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  Ramphastidas,  taken  as  a  family  among  the  Scansores,  will 
contain  several  more  forms  than  those  to  which  Mr  Gould  has  de- 
voted his  present  monograph,  which  might  with  more  propriety  be 
entitled  an  account  of  the  Linnsean  genus  Ramphastos.  It  is  confined 
to  the  illustration  of  Ramphastos,  as  now  restricted  by  ornithalogists, 
and  to  Pieroglossus,  as  separated  from  it  by  llliger.  These  birds, 
though  of  clumsy  and  inelegant  form,  presented  many  enticing  points 
for  the  monographist.  They  were  yet  known  to  inhabit  only  the 
forests  of  tropical  America,  almost  unexplored,  except  upon  the 
coast  or  the  margins  of  some  of  the  grest  rivers,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access.  Except  in  the  works  of  Azara,  and  previous  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  German  naturalists  to  the  Brazils,  little  was  known 
of  their  manners,  farther  than  that  they  frequented  the  deepest  and 
most  secluded  thickets,  their  habits  were  only  seen  by  the  native 
hunters  who  had  been  dispatched  on  an  errand  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  European,  and  the  dried  spoils  only  reached  the 
collections  of  this  country.    A  great  similarity  in  the  colours  of  the 
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plumage,  varying  in  many  instances  only  by  a  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  the  markings,  required  much  discrimination  to  dis- 
tinguish what  had  been  esteemed  species ;  and  the  brilliant  colours 
of  the  bill,  equally  varied,  and  as  closely  allied  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  fading  immediately  after  death,  rendered  accurate  and 
carefully  coloured  plates  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  similitude  of  the 
original  tints.  Our  illustrations  were  contained  in  the  works  of  Vail* 
lant  and  Vieiilot,  both  not  easily  procured,  or  they  were  to  be  found 
among  the  scattered  plates  of  other  ornithologists.  Wagler,*  in  i  827, 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Systema  Avium,  describing  twelve 
species  of  Ramphastog  and  fourteen  Plerogiotsi,  and  in  general  his 
descriptions  are  characterized  by  great  correctness.  They  are  the 
latest,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  best  and  most  authentic  In  the 
monograph  before  us,  some  of  that  naturalist's  species  are  made  sy- 
nonymous with  those  of  the  older  writers,  and  with  Mr  Gould's  fi- 
gures, while  one  or  two  are  left  apparently  unaccounted  for.  This 
it  will  now  be  our  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  point  out,  and  we 
suspect  that  ere  long  another  fasciculus  will  be  required  for  the  re* 
presentation  of  additional  birds. 

In  the  true  Toucans  {Rampkastos,)  the  colours  of  the  plumage  are 
invariably  black,  white,  red,  or  yellow,  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  the  rnmp  and  under  tail  coverts  exhibiting  the  latter  colours, 
while  the  body,  wings,  and  tail  are  always  dark.  Ornithologists 
bave  taken  their  divisions  from  these  ;  Wagler  makes  two,  with  the 
breast  nkiie,  or  with  the  htffVAt  yellow  ;  Mr  Gould  separates  them 
into  foor,  A.  B.  C.  D.,  combining  with  the  colours  of  the  breast  those 
of  the  tail  and  coverts ;  but  in  a  group  so  limited,  the  first  is  perhaps 
sufficient  for  every  artificial  purpose,  and  his  third  division  C,  is 
only  characterized  by  a  species,  which  is  confessedly  intermediate  be- 
tween it  and  the  fourth  or  D.  In  the  first  four  species  of  the  mono- 
graph we  see  a  great  alliance  in  colour ;  they  are  all  white,  or  nearly 
white-breasted,  banded  beneath  narrowly  with  red,  and  the  distin- 
guishing marks  are  seen  on  the  rump  and  tail  coverts  by  yellow  or 
red,  and  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  bill.  i2.  culminalus,  Gould, 
is  given  as  undescribed  ;  it  has  nothing  near  it  in  Wagler,  except  R. 
Cuvieru,  WagL  but  seems  at  once  distinguished  from  it,  by  the 
great  size  of  the  bill,  its  more  gradual  bend,  and  different  form.  R. 
eitreopigetu,  Gould,  from  the  collection  of  Mr  Swainson,  seems  a  well 

*  This  excellent  ornithologist  met  with  an  untimely  death  in  1833,  while  on 
•  shoodng  excursion  near  Munich :  his  gun  exploded  with  fatal  effect,  while  be 
was  in  the  act  of  pasming  through  a  hedge — O&uWs  Mmwgraph. 
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marked  species,  distini^uished  by  the  lemon  colour  of  the  rump,  and 
the  entirely  black  bill  banded  with  blue  at  the  base ;  R.  enflhro- 
rkynchus  is  known  by  the  brilliant  colour  of  its  beak.  Under  this 
bird  Wagler*s  R,  Levaillaniii  is  placed,  perhaps  correctly.  The  latter 
writer  describes  the  bill  of  ery/hrorkynchns  as  "  obscurd  purpurea- 
rubra'*  of  "  Levaillantii,"  as  Ittte  aurantia ;  in  the  figure  it  is  brilliant 
crimson,  and  we  can  easily  reconcile  the  above  descriptions  to  the 
fading  colours  of  dried  skins  ;  a  slight  difference  in  »ize  is  the  only 
other  distinction  pointed  out.  R*  osculant,  Gould,  from  the  Vienna 
collection,  is  new,  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  yellow  breast, 
and  from  i2.  viiellinus  by  its  differently  coloured  bill  and  yellow 
rump.  R.  toco  is  a  well  known  bird,  but  not  very  commonly  brought 
to  this  country.  R.  carinatus  is  also  well-marked.  R,  Sfvainsom, 
Gould,  hns  R,  ambiguus  of  Sw.  Zool.  lllustr.  given  as  a  synonym  with 
a?  but  if  the  lower  figure  be  compared,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
their  identity,  the  difference  of  marking  in  the  bill,  being  very  slight, 
is  all  that  is  mentioned  as  separating  them.  R.  dicolorus  we  have 
always  considered  a  well-marked  bird,  and  one  of  the  most  common 
in  Brazil,  and  the  R.  tucai,  Wag.,  which  Mr  Gould  places  as  a  sj- 
nonym,  had  not  been  seen  by  Wagler  when  he  made  his  descriptions. 
The  remaining  two  figures  of  our  author,  R.  viiellinus  and  Ariel,  Vi- 
gors, are  very  closely  allied,  and  among  their  synonymy  is  unnecessarily 
entangled,  that  of  the  true  R.  tucanus  of  Linn.  This  bird  is  not  knows 
at  all  to  present  ornithologists.  By  Linnaeus  it  is  described  "  crisso 
uropygioque  flavis,"  and  we  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  species  with  such  a  distribution  of  colours,  particularly  as  we  see 
so  much  alliance  among  the  others.  We  should  be  inclined,  therefore, 
to  strike  out  tucanus  altogether  as  a  synomym  to  these  birds,  and 
either  retain  the  species  on  the  authority  of  Linnaeus,  or  place  it  in 
the  list  of  nominal  ones  until  a  specimen  occurs.  R.  callorkinchiu, 
Wagl.  eeems  unnoticed  in  the  monograph. 

The  Pleroglossi  of  Illig-  exhibiting  nearly  an  equal  disproportion 
of  bill,  a're  marked  by  a  greater  variation  of  tints,  and  the  tail  is 
longer  and  cuneated  ;  green  is  the  prevailing  colour  in  these  birds ; 
red  and  yellow  still  continue  to  mark  the  lower  parts,  the  rump  and 
crissum,  but  they  are  not  distributed  with  so  much  regularity,  and 
sometimes  occur  in  large  patches  ;  white  is  wanting  entirely.  Wag- 
ler describes  twelve  species,  all  which  are  figured  by  Gould,  with 
the  exception  of  P.  Aldrovandi,  a  bird  which  has  got  into  oar 
systems  and  histories,  but  for  which  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  good 
authority  at  the  present  day.    To  these  eleven,  another  eleven  spe- 
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des,  which  appear  to  be  all  well  marked,  are  added, — a  rery  large 
increase  within  a  few  years  to  a  group  so  limited. 

P.  aracari  is  well  known.  The  immature  plumage  of  the  bird  is 
also  represented,  and  shows  a  much  less  development  of  the  bill, 
and  a  total  want  of  the  deep  black  which  marks  the  culmen  and  the 
whole  under  mandible  of  the  adult.  From  this  bird  Lichtenstein  has 
separated  one  of  the  varieties  of  Latham,  &c.  under  the  name  of  P. 
regalu,  distinguished  by  a  different  marking  of  the  bill  and  a  diffe- 
rent distribution  of  the  colours.  P.  casianotis  differs  also  by  the 
colours  of  the  bill,  and  from  P.  bitorqualus  by  this  also,  and  by  the 
greater  proportion  of  red  which  occurs  on  the  under  parts  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  P.  Azaras  is  also  of  allied  colours,  but  such  distinctions  can 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  except  upon  the  specimen  or  in  an  accurate 
figure.  The  most  remarkable  bird  in  the  whole  work  is  that  which 
occurs  next,  P.  vlocomus,  Gould.  The  head  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  are  covered  with  feathers  of  a  whalebone- like  consistence,  flat 
glossy  black,  curled  at  their  tips,  and  resembling  in  their  consistency 
what  we  see  on  the  neck  of  Gallus  Soneratii,  or  one  or  two  species  of 
the  Ibis.  It  has  also  another  peculiarity  in  the  rich  vinous  tint  which 
ooverK  the  mantle  or  back,  not  seen  in  any  other  species,  P.  hipo^ 
glaucus  is  nearly  of  equal  interest ;  it  is  said  to  be  from  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  Andes,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  vividly  colour- 
ed bill  and  the  bluish  grey  tint  which  entirely  covers  the  lower  parts, 
combined  with  a  yellow  rump  and  crimson  lower  tail  coverts.  P.  in- 
tcripltts;  Strain,,  and  Humboldtii,  IVagL  come  in  here,  singular  from 
the  irregular  markings  on  the  bill.  P.  Bailfonii,  Wag,  (Aracari, 
Baillon,  Vaill.  Pt.  croceus,  Jard.  and  Selby,)  is  remarkable  for 
the  nearly  uniform  greenish  saffron  tint  of  the  whole  plumage. 
The  rump  is  red,  but  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  colour  of  the 
group.  P.  culik.  Wag.  and  P.  macuUrostrM,  Lichten.  and  the  Mo,* 
digraph,  are  allied  in  form,  the  males  in  colour,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  spotted  bill  of  the  latter.  P.  macufaius  (taken 
from  the  same  marks  on  the  bill)  was  the  original  name  for  this 
rare  bird,  but  changed  by  modems  to  maculiroslris,  perhaps  without 
much  necessity.  To  the  first  of  these  birds  is  also  closely  allied 
P.  Reinwardiii,  Wag.  but  it  is  considered  distinct.  The  bill  is  some- 
what intermediate  between  the  two  last,  but  an  abdominal  band  of 
yellow  marks  their  separation.  P.  Natter  ii,  Gould,  also  of  the  same 
form,  and  coming  near  to  maculirostris,  is  more  decidedly  marked 
than  the  last.  P.  Langsdorfii  allied  to  Reinwardtii,  but  differing 
in  the  colours  of  the  bill.  These  live  birds,  varying  in  form  from  the 
lengthened  and  more  graceful  aracari,  might,  to  the  minute  di- 
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Tiding  systematist,  form  a  small  group,  characteriied  by  smaller 
sise,  but  thicker  and  more  robust  make,  a  very  general  similarity 
of  plumage  both  in  marking  and  distribution,  a  bill  of  moderate  size, 
and  often  marked  with  blotches  of  dark  colour.  In  the  same  manner 
might  be  separated  the  next  birds,  which  indeed  has  been  done  by 
our  author  under  the  title  of  Aulacorhinchus ;  they  exhibit  pla- 
mage  entirely  of  a  grass  green,  and  the  size  of  the  bill  is  not  compa- 
ratively large,  but  in  neither  case  do  we  now  think  this  neoessarj* 
These  birds  of  green  plumage  were  formerly  known  only  by  P.  iulca* 
tus,  Swain,  from  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Derby,  but  they 
have  been  increased  by  four  in  addition :  P.  prasinus,  Ltcktcn.  P. 
Derbianvs  pavoninus,  and  hasmaiopigius,  Gould  ;  the  last,  at  once 
distinguished  by  a  crimson  rump,  a  variation  of  colour  not  seen  in 
any  of  the  others  bearing  this  plumage. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  birds  there  is  an 
interesting  essay  on  "  the  Anatomy  of  the  Toucan"  by  Mr  Owen,  with 
a  plate  exhibiting  the  tongue  and  the  feet,  and  a  section  of  the  bill. 

Transactions  and  Periodicals — British. 
The  Entomological  Magazine.     London,  January  and  April,  1836. 

The  January  number  commences  with,  Ist,  Wanderings  and  Ponderings  of  at 

Insect-bunter,  a  discursive  and  affected  paper. 2.  A.  H.  Haliday,  M.  A.  Bd- 

tish  species  of  the  Dipterous  Tribe  Sphierocerida.  In  this  paper,  the  arrange- 
ment and  nomenclature  of  Macquart  is  adhered  to,  and  thirty-eight  spedes  are 

described 3.  Portions  of  a  letter  from  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Rusticosto 

Ed\vard  Newman.  These  extracts  contain  observations  on  certain  species  of 
Aphides,  and  on  the  Blacks  or  larve  of  the  Athalia  centifoli4B,  so  destructive  to 

the  young  turnip  plant. 4.  Francis  Walker  on  the  species  of   Tdea$t  &«• 

5.  J.  V.  Thompson,  F.  L.  S.  Deputy*  Inspector  of  Hospitals.  Of  the  double 

metamorphosis  in  Macr^odia  phalangium  or  Spider  Crab,  with  proofs  of  the 
larvae  being  Zo6a  in  Gegarcinus  hydrodomuSf  Thelphusa  erythropus,  Eripea  Car' 
Hbaa^  and  Graspus  pelagicuSy — an  intei'esting  paper,  but  the  proofs  are  scarce- 
ly so  satisfiictory  or  fully  detailed  as  might  be  wished  for 6.  Notes  on  viri- 

OUB  Insects,  by  lonicus 7.  Henry  Metford,  M.  R.  C.  S.  on  the  origin  of  the 

Entozoa  in  the  bodies  of  animals, — a  paper  of  intereit,  in  which  the  author  »> 
deavours  to  prove,  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  hitherto  advanced  can  be  sup- 
ported, or  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  beings. 8.  Frands 

Walker,  Notes  on  the  genus  Aphis. ^9.  Varieties,  among  these  :  the  capture  of 

various  insects  is  recorded,  among  them  CoUas  h/ale  and  deetra  DeiUpli3» 
gaRii  f  Sphinx  J  convolvtdi,  &c. 

The  contents  of  the  April  number  are*  1.  Travels  through  North  and  8o«A 

Qnroiiin,  Georgia,  &c.  By  William  Bertram.  Extracts. S.  Appendix  to  GbplBB 

air  John  Ross's  Narrative  of  his  second  voyage.     E^ctracts,  with  a  catalogiie  of  the 
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mimals  described  by  Captain  J.  C.  Ross  as  natlyes  of  Boothia.^-^.  Geoige  Col- 
gate on  the  Husk  or  Hobre  in  Cattle.  4-  A.  H.  Haliday,  M.  A.,  An  Epitome 
of  the  British  genera  in  the  order  Thyaanoptera,  with  indications  of  a  few  spe- 
cies.  5.  J.  V.  Thompson,  F.  L.  S.  Deputy- Inspector  of  Hospitals.     Natural 

History  and  Metamorphosis  of  an  Anomalous  Crustaceous  parasite  of  Cardnus 
mttnat,  the  SaccMlma  earcinu  An  interesting  notice  of  an  extraordinary  para- 
sitic animal,  apparently  *'  less  perfect  and  more  simple  in  its  last  stage  than  in 
that  of  its  larva  :*'  it  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  sup  < 

posed  hrva  should  be  more  accurately  traced. 6.  Extracts  of  letters  from  C. 

Darwin,  Esq.  to  Professor  Henslow.  FVom  these  extracts,  much  may  be  expect- 
ed from  the  assiduity  of  Mr  Darwin. 7.  Notes  on  various  insects  by  lonicus. 

8.  Francis  Walker,  Monographia  Chalddidum,  (continued  from  page  206.) 

9.  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  Curator  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Liver- 
pool, A  few  observations  on  the  habits  of  some  species  of  Bees 10.  Ed- 
ward Newman,  Entomological  Notes,  (continued  from  Vol.  ii.  p.  516.) IK 

Notes  on  the  Cheese  and  Bacon-hoppers,  and  the  Cheese  Mite. 12.  List  of 

Entomological  Works la  Varieties. 

Transactions  and  Periodicals — Foreign^ 

AnntUe^dee  Sciences  Naturelles.  Zooiogie,  M M .  Audouin  et  Milke- 
Edwards.  Botanique,  MM.  Ad.  Brononiart  et  Guillemin. 
(From  page  102.)     Crochard  and  Co.  Paris,  Fevrier  1836. 

1.  Zoology. 
Plohlenb*  Recherekeg  ntr  les  commtaucaHons  vcacuUires  eiUre  la  mhe  et  U 
fiUMs,  M.  Flourens'  experiments  appear  to  prove,  that  there  exists  a  vascular 
communication  between  the  foetus  aud  the  mother,  and  e  contra  a  like  communi- 
odon  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus,  in  all  animals  which  have  a  single  pla- 
centa ;  while  in  animals,  such  as  the  sow,  which  have  several  placentae,  there  is 
BO  vascular  communication,  and  the  connection  between  the  mother  and  foetus 
is  one  merely  of  contact.  His  experiments  on  ruminating  animals,  which  have 
a  peculiar  confirmation  of  the  placenta,  were  less  decisive,  but  an  attentive  exa- 
nuiation  convinced  him,  that  they  were  in  this  respect  like  the  Pachydermata, 

or  multi-placentular  animals F.  G.  Pictet,  MSmoire  sur  U  genre  SiaJis  de 

LatreiBe,  et  Considerations  sur  la  classification^  de  tordre  des  Neuropteres, — an 
mteresting  essay.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  M.  Pictet's  classification  of 
the  Neuroptera. 


'*  N.  d  demi-metamorphoses, 

TEKMrriNES.    jTerrahinespropr Tennds. 

■^     I  Psocides Psoques. 

p«»^" {l^^. 

i  Eph^m^des Eph6m6res. 

Sdbuucornes.  )  I  Libellules. 

(  LibeUuUnes }  JSsfanes. 

(  Agrions. 
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*  '  N*  d  nutamorphose  complete, 

I  Mynn61  onidts., 


Planipennes.  . 


1 


Panorpate«.. 


Phryganides., 


.  C  FourmilioDS. 

([.Ascalaphefl. 

'Hemerobes. 

Osmyles. 

Nympb^. 

Hemerobius J  Corydale^- 

Chauliodes. 
Sialis. 
Rapbidies. 
I  Mandspes? 
'Nemoptares. 
Bittaques. 
Panorpes. 
_Borees. 
'Phryganes. 
Mystacide9. 
TrichostomeH. 
Sericostomes. 
L  I  Phyacophiles. 

Hydropsycb&. 
Psychomyies. 
.  Hydroptiles. 

Of  Sialis  two  species  are  described — one  of  tbem  for  tbe  first  time,  and  illus- 
trated  by  good  figures.  Tbe  larva  is  aquatic,  but  the  pupa  is  terrestrial— an 
anomalous  fact  first  observed  by  Roesel,  and  confirmed  by  Pictet  But,  njs 
Hctet,  I  have  been  much  astonished  to  find,  in  spring,  these  larvse  at  from  six 
to  eight  feet  from  the  water  buried  in  a  very  dry  earth,  at  the  root  of  trees.  Tbejr 
lived  there  with  other  terrestrial  larvse,  and  also  with  those  of  a  Colymbetes, 
which  appears  to  have  the  same  habits.  On  finding  these  larvae,  not  doubting 
but  that  they  were  true  terrestrial  species,  I  reared  them  in  the  earth.  They 
lived  at  least  fifteen  days  before  their  metamorphosis,  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  injured.  This  feet,  which  is  interesting  as  a  trait  in  the  economy  of  tie 
genus,  is  important  in  tbe  history  of  respiration.  It  is  indeed  the  first  instance 
of  insects  with  external  respiratory  appendages  breathing  the  atmosphere.  Tbe 
structure  of  these  appendages  is  usually  such,  that  they  can  fulfil  their  functions 
only  when  in  a  moist  condition  ;  if  left  dry  they  shrivel  and  become  useless.  I 
had  reason,  therefore  to  be  astonished  when  I  saw  such  larvae  live  so  long  a  time 

uninjured  in  a  very  dry  soil Brandt,  Remarques  sur  les  nerfs  stomato-get- 

triques  ou  intestinaux  (nervus  sympathicus  spu  nervi  reproductorii,)  dans  h 
animaux  invertehris.     A  translation  from  tbe  German  of  an  elaborate  memoir  in 

the  third  volume  of**  Memoires  deTAcad^mie  Imp^rialedes  Sciences." Poi- 

SEUILLE,  Recherches  sur  les  causes  du  mouvement  du  sang  dans  les  vaisseaux  cajA- 

htries. Analyse  des  travaux  anatomiques,  physiologiques  et  zoologiqvei  pre- 

sentis  a  VAcademie  des  Sciences  pendant  le  mois  de  Fevrier  1836.  Of  these  no- 
tices we  need  specify  the  following  only;  Jacquemin's  Recherches  sur  le  dect 
loppement  des  Molhtsques. Peltier  sur  les  animaux  microscopiques — who  de- 
nies the  accuracy  of  Ehrenberp:*s  observations  on  polygastric  animalcules,  and 
does  not  agree  with  Dujardin  either, — affording  a  proof  at  least  of  the  difficultj 
of  microscopical  inquiries  in  the  ablest  hands,  and  their  great  liability  to  decep- 
tion.  DuYE&NOY,  Memoiresur  quelques  particularites  des  organes  deladegbiti 

tion  de  la  dasse  des  oiseaux  et  des  reptiles, Dumeril,   Observations  sur  ku 

numvement  ds  la  langue  chez  les  Cameleons. 
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II. — Botany. 
A  condniiation  of  Nees  D'Esenbeck  et  Montagn£*s  Jungermanicarum  sps- 
des, — A  translation  of  D.  Dong's  paper  on  the  class  of  Personate  plants  in  Edin. 

New  Phil.  Joum.  for  April  1835. Koch*s  Description  des  Orobanches  de  la 

Flora  d'AHemagne. De  Candolle  sur  la  decouverte  du  ThS  dans  une province 

de  tinde  Anglaise :  abstract  of  a  paper  published  in  the  <<Bibliotheque  Universelle 
de  Genev6"  for  June  1835.  A  society  was  some  time  ago  formed  at  Calcutta  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  cultivating  tea  in  India,  and  the  best  locality  for  mak^ 
ing  the  attempt.     The  province  of  Assam,  which  adjoins  the  Chinese  empire, 
was  thought  of;  and  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  Captain  Jenkins  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  mountainous  region  lying  between  Cachan  and  Assam  a]>- 
peared  to  him  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  their  purpose,  and  that  indeed  in 
the  district  of  Beesa  a  kind  of  tea  grew  wild.  This  important  notice  having  been 
confirmed,  it  remained  to  be  ascertained  if  the  wild  plant  had  the  delicious  fla- 
vour  of  the  Chinese  :  and  if  the  province  was  really  suitable  either  to  its  cul- 
ture, or  to  the  preparation  of  the  leaves.  De  Candolle  fears  that  the  wild  plant 
of  Beesa  wUl  afford  an  inferior  tea, — not  that  he  denies  the  identity  of  the  spe- 
cies with  the  true  tea,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  a  variety  with  only  a  slight 
odorous  property.     We  know  that  even  in  China  the  value  of  the  tea  varies 
much  in  different  places :  it  is  with  the  Thea  as  with  the  yine,  which  affords 
from  even  near  localities  a  product  very  different  in  quality,  and  this  need  give 
08  no  surprise,  for,  besides  diversity  of  soil  and  exposure,  the  shrub  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  many  differences  in  the  period  of  the  gathering  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
number  of  these  gatherings,  in  the  preparation  of  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  races  or  varieties  which  have  been  cultivated  time  immemorial  in  each 
locality.  The  wild  Thea  will  probably  give  a  stronger  and  more  acrid  savour,  and 
a  less  delicate  perfume.     This  consideration,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  in- 
terest of  the  discovery.     If  the  province  of  Assam,  which  adjoins  China,  pro- 
duces the  Thea  indigenous,  it  ought  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  culture  of  the 
shrub ;  and  were  the  wild  plant  to  be  found  an  inferior  object  to  the  cultiv'ator, 
the  reclaimed  race  might  be  introduced  advantageously  from  China.     The  Cal- 
cutta Society  have  acted  wisely  in  sending  Dr  Wallich,  with  able  assistants,  to 
enmine  Assam ;  and  in  such  hands  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  science, 
■kill,  and  zeal  can  do  in  effecting  the  society's  object,  will  be  done.     We  can- 
not refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  translation  of  the  following  letter 
from  Dr  Wallich  to  M.*Benjamin  Delessert,  dated  Calcutta  10th  August  1835. 
**  I  reckon  on  departing  in  four  days — ^first  for  the  mountains  which  adjoin  the 
SQlet,  particularly  for  Chuvra-Poonje  and  Myrung,  where  I  shall  sojurn  untO 
October.  Crossing  then  the  mountains  of  Khassea,  I  shall  go  directly  to  Gowa- 
batty  in  Assam,  and  thence  to  Suddeya  in  Upper  Assam,  upon  the  river  Ber- 
hampooter,  where  my  investigations  in  relation  to  the  tea  will  begin.     I  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  physician  whose  name  is  well  known  to  you  as  to  MM.  Mir- 
bd  and  Brongniart — William  Griffith — a  young  man  skilled  in  general  and  phy- 
siological botany,  and  who  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a  high  reputation.  Another  per- 
ion  attached  to  the  medical  service  of  the  India  Company  is  to  accompany  me 
in  the  quality  of  geologist, — ^it  is  Mr  John  MacCleland,  who  is  now  publishing 
a  work  on  the  geology  of  the  province  of  Kamaon.     I  make  it  my  boast  that  it 
was  at  my  recommendation  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  attached  to  the  mil- 
Bon. 
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"  We  hope  to  return  in  April  of  next  year,  by  which  time  the  principal  object 
of  the  tour  vrill  be,  I  think,  satisfiictorily  attuned.  This  object  is  to  make  every 
possible  research  relative  to  the  locality  of  the  true  Thea  (wild  and  indigenoot) 
in  Upper  Assam.  I  need  not  say  that  I  reckon  on  making  with  Mr  Griffidi 
enormous  collections  of  plants, — ^nor  need  I  add  that  I  desire  especially  to  send 
you  a  good  part  I  shall  address  the  whole  to  the  Indian  Company,  but  I  mil 
expressly  demand  that  the  duplicates  be  delivered  to  you,  and  I  know  too  well 
the  munificence  of  the  Directors  to  doubt  that  my  request  will  not  be  complied 
with.  Government  has  been  very  libend  in  the  disporations  which)  it  has  made  for 
our  mission  to  Assam,  both  to  myself  and  to  my  assistants.  I  shall  take  with 
me  several  artists  and  gardeners,  and  if  I  can  display  the  same  [ardour  and  ener- 
gy that  I  had  in  my  first  expeditions,  I  believe  I  shall  obtain  good  results.  I 
confess,  however,  that  twenty-eight  years  sojourn  in  India  has  enfeebled  mebodi 
in  body  and  mind ; — so  that  the  best  guarantee  for  my  success  rests  on  the  inap- 
preciable advantage  of  having  such  excellent  fellow-travellers.** 

The  other  papers  in  this  number  of  the  Annales  are  copied  from  the  **  Ron," 
witii  the  exception  of  the  last,  entitled  AnimadvenwHeaboianictB  lumndZie  wwa- 
rumque  out  nam.  rite  cognitarum  plantarwn  diagnotes,  auch,  F.  E,  £.  FiAer  d 
C  v4.  Meyer, 

Archiv  fur  Anatomie  Physiologie'  und  fVissenschq/Uicke  Medtcm^ 

Spc,   Von  Dr  Johannes  MiiLLSR.    G.  Eichler,  Berlin^  Heft  i. 

1836.    8vo. 

The  first  article  is  by  Dr  Bischoff  of  Heidelberg,  on  the  structure  of  the  besft 
and  circulation  of  the  blood  in  Crocodiles. — The  opinion  and  observations  of  se- 
veral authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  as  Cuvier,  Panissa,  Goldfiisi, 
Meckel,  8cc.  are  compared  and  commented  on.  Dr  Bischoff  seems  to  tfaink 
that  the  opinions  of  Cuvier  have  not  been  fully  borne  out  by  more  recent  obeer- 
vations,  and  that  the  arterial  system  of  these  animals  is  more  nearly  allied  to  ^ 
of  the  Mammalia  and  Aves  than  was  supposed  the  case  by  that  great  authoritj. 
We  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  the  existence  of  discrepancies,  when  we  reoel- 
lect  the  obscurity  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  involved,  when  the  great  pro- 
fessor commenced  his  labours,  and  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  even  sow, 
of  procuring  the  dissection  of  living  adults  of  the  greater  part  of  the  genus. 

It  appears  that  some  differences  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  species  bsve 
already  been  observed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  investigation  is  carried  far- 
ther, that  others  will  be  found.  In  habits  some  of  these  creatures  differ  ooo- 
siderably  firom  others.  Crocodilus  lucius,  which  is  found  in  the  Floridas  anl 
other  southern  provinces  of  the  United  States,  passes  the  wint»  buried  m  the 
mud  in  a  state  of  entire  torpor,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  in  pieces  without  sbowingoiy 
signs  of  life.  This  habit  is,  we  believe,  unknown  to  the  intertropical  species, 
from  the  very  obvious  cause,  that  the  equality  of  the  high  temperature  they  live 
in,  does  not  require  it. — Another  species,  the  C.  sderops,  which  lives  in  Ae 
Maranon  and  Guiana,  is  subject,  from  the  exisccation  of  marshy  districts,  in  oertaiD 
seasons  to  be  left  dry  for  considerable  periods.  The  great  gavial  of  the  Gsqgeif 
C.  longirostris,  is  entirely  piscivorous  and  harmless  to  man,  although  it  stlHns 
very  large  dimensions,  whilst  the  common  crocodile,  which  abounds  in  the  nme 
river,  is  extremely  ferocious,  and  lives  in  a  great  measure  on  the  bodies  wlueh    j 
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are  floated  down  by  the  stream.  We  think  it  very  probable,  that,  although  there 
maj  not  be  any  striking  difference  in  their  internal  organization,  that  in  some 
points  their  stmctore  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  economy,  and  adapt 
them  to  the  necessities  of  their  existence.  The  C*  Rhombifer,  in  its  internal 
stmcture,  bears  some  affinity  to  the  Ophidians.  In  general  the  circulation  is  lan- 
guid, and  the  volume  of  blood  small  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions.  An  illus  - 
trative  plate  of  the  heart  of  C.  lucius  is  given. 

The  second  artide  is  from  Dr  C  T.  Von  Siebold  of  Dantzic,  on  the  Sper- 
mal  Ducts  of  Crustacea,  Insects,  Gasteropodes,  &c.  with  two  explanatory  plates. 

Dr  Weber  of  Bonn  contributes  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  hip- 
joint  and  the  theory  of  motion  of  the  human  step. 

Sonoe  notices  on  the  anatomy  of  the  windpipe  of  Anas  leucocephalus  and 
Ibia  £Ucine]lu8,  founded  on  observations  made  upon  a  set  of  preparations  [in  spirit 
of  wine  brought  from  Sardinia  by  Mr  Kiister,  with  other  remarks  on  compara- 
tiwe  anatomy,  are  given  by  Professor  Wagner  of  Erlangen. 

The  windpipe  of  a  male  of  Anas  leucocephalus,  was  found  to  have  a  vriden- 
ing  at  the  top,  somewhat  like  that  in  Anas  dangula,  an  inch  and  a4ialf  long, 
below  which  the  pipe  is  very  narrow. 

la  Ibis  £EdcineUus  (the  common  Ibis,)  the  lower  rings  of  the  windpipe  are 
very  amall,  thin  and  rather  round.  They  run  close  together,  but  are  not  joined. 
F^rom  the  whole  circumference  of  the  last  rings  a  strong  membrane  springs,  which 
binds  the  two  bronchials  to  the  windpipe. 
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ZOOLOGICAL  INFORMATION. 

Geographical  distribution  of  the  Chelonea — The  Chelones  are  prindpaUy  dis- 
tributed in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  and  near  to  the  tropics,  hut  they 
extend  also  to  many  portions  of  the  temperate  zones,  reaching  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  to  the  50°  and  beyond  it,  though  in  the  southern  they  scarcely  pess 
the  S5**  of  S.  latitude.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  sea  tortoises  prefer  the 
warmer  climates,  and  some  species  are  peculiar  to  certain  parallels.  The  Che- 
Ionia  imbricata  delights  in  the  intertropical  seas,  although  it  appears  not  to  hm 
been  found  either  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  or  on  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Ch.  viridis,  on  the  contrary,  frequents  all  the  seas  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  the 
Ch.  cephalos,  which  is  generally  met  with  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  advu- 
cing  to  the  48*",  is  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  world,  while  it  is  rare  in 
the  eastern,  and  appears  only  acddentally  to  frequent  the  coasts  of  countries 
situated  beyond  the  equator.  Spargis,  again,  may  be  considered  cosmopolite, 
and  is  found  either  indigenously  or  accidentally  in  most  of  the  seas  frequented 
by  the  marine  tortoises. 

Of  all  countries,  America  produces  the  greatest  number  of  the  Chelones  wfaidi 
are  comprehended  in  the  genus  Emys,  but  this  vast  continent  at  the  same  time 
maintains  only  a  single  species  of  the  genus  Trionyx,  confined  apparently  to  die 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  while  the  only  land  tortoise  of  the  new 
world  Test,  tabulata,  extends  from  South  Carolina  over  the  greaterpart  of  inter- 
tropical America;  we  are  ignorant,  however,  whether  this  species,  common  to 
many  of  the  Antilles,  has  been  originally  indigenous  to  them,  or  has  been  im- 
ported. We  might  also  presume  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  Indian  tortoise) 
which  is  at  this  time  distributed  over  the  western  coasts  of  N.  and  S.  America  from 
California  to  Chili,  and  we  might  even  have  suspected,  that  this  large  tortoise 
had  been  naturalized  upon  the  Galapago  isles  of  the  Pacific,  although  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  its  true  country  if  the  early  Spanish  navigators  had  not  metwitk 
it  in  abundance  on  these  solitary  and  deserted  islands.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  North  America  produced  only  one  species  of  Trionyx,  Tr.ferox,  and 
that  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  is  remarkably  rich  in  species  of  the  genus 
Emys.  All  the  species  agree,  however,  nearly  with  the  last,  or  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tortoises  inhabiting  equally  the  land  or  water.  One  of  them,  E.  ser- 
pentina, spread  over  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  United  States,  is  peculiidj 
aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  evidently  forms  the  passage  to  the  genus  Trionyx;  an- 
other, on  the  contrary,  E.  chiusa,  common  from  Hudson*s  bay  to  the  Floridis, 
approaches  in  its  manners  to  the  land  tortoises,  which  it  seems  intended  to  ally 
to  the  genus  it  has  been  placed  in  from  its  own  structure.  Other  species,  as  & 
punctata  and  odorata,  approach  the  manners  of  the  land  division,  though  inalesf 
degree.  They  are  common  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  does  not  exist  io 
the  southern  provinces,  which  the  second  inhabits,  and  has  been  found  as  fitf 
south  as  the  river  Alvarado,  in  Mexico.  The  other  Emydes  of  North  America 
are,  E.  picta,  Miillenbergii  and  centrata,  species  more  peculiar  to  the  northera 
states,  reaching  even  to  Canada ;  also  E.  serrata,  redculaiia  andgeographica,  wfaick 
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have  been  taken  in  many  situations  hi  distant  from  each  other.  South  Ame- 
rica also  produces  anomalous  Emydes,  possessing  an  organization  which  enables 
them  to  live  habitually  in  the  water.  £.  chelys,  a  species  very  remarkable  from 
the  singular  form  of  some  of  its  parts,  inhabits  the  marshes  of  Cayenne  and  the 
province  of  Para ;  E.  platycephala,  common  throughout  Brazil  and  Surinam, 
belongs  to  the  long-necked  section,  a  small  group  characterized  by  habits  still 
more  peculiarly  aquatic.  Following  these  Emydes  may  naturally  be  placed  the 
£.  expansa  and  Dumerilii,  species  of  large  size  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Maranon  and  its  tributaries.  Finally,  the  £.  punctularia  and  scorpioides,  com- 
mon both  in  the  same  situations  and  in  Guiana,  and  differing  from  the  preced- 
ing, the  one  to  approach  the  typical  forms  of  the  genus,  the  other  to  the  £.  odo- 
nta,  which  it  replaces  in  Southern  America,  and  of  which  it  is  even  suspected 
to  be  a  variety  consequent  to  the  difference  of  climate. 

Africa  presents  to  us  in  reference  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Che- 
lones,  phenomena  entirely  different  from  those  which  we  observed  in  the  new 
world.  The  barren  plains  of  this  immense  peninsula  give  rise  only  to  torrents 
whose  waters,  absorbed  during  summer  in  the  moving  sands,  are  exhausted  and 
dried  up  by  the  influence  of  the  tropical  heats.  It  is  to  this  that  we  must  attribute 
the  existence  of  that  small  number  of  fresh  water  species,  compared  with  the 
very  considerable  amount  of  those  spread  ever  America,  and  it  is  also  from  this 
reason  that  Africa  maintains  so  many  terrestrial  Chelones.  A  single  Emys,  E. 
galeata,  from  the  group  of  the  long-necked  Emydes,  inhabits  the  rivers  of  the 
Cape,  and  is  found  also  in  Senegal.  It  appears  that  the  Nile  wants  them  en- 
tirely, for  this  river  maintains  only  a  single  species  of  Trionyx,  distributed  also 
over  a  great  part  of  Africa  which  lies  under  the  tropics.  But  this  vast  con- 
tinent with  its  neighbouring  islands  produces  seven  different  species  of  laud  tor- 
toises, or  rather  the  whole  known  species  of  the  genus,  with  the  exception  of 
that  from  America.  Three  of  these,  Test,  angulata,  areolata,  and  geometrica,  in- 
habit the  ^dcinity  of  Cape  Town,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  first  has  been  observed  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  Testt  pardalis  is 
found  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  ;  the  Test  radiataat  Mada- 
gascar, and  perhaps  also  in  Senegal  and  Abyssinia.  The  Tes-.  Indicais  now  in- 
digenous to  Madagascar,  and  also  on  the  neighbouring  islets,  though  it  has  been 
exterminated  from  those  on  which  Europeans  have  been  established.  The  Test 
Greca  again  is  only  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  from  the  states  of 
Barbary  to  Syria. 

The  same  land  tortoise  (Test  Greca,  the  only  European  species,)  frequents,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  the  well-watered  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Morea  to  France.  These  parts  produce  an  Emys,  E.  Europea,  which  inhabits  also 
Germany  and  Prussia,  and  has  been  found  upon  the  Wolga  ;  but  the  second  Eur 
ropean  species  of  the  genus  E.  vulgaris  has  only  been  observed  in  Spain,  in  DaU 
matia,  on  the  Morea,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

Asia  is  inhabited  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  fresh  water  toitoises, 
but  this  vast  extent  of  country  only  maintains  a  few  species  of  land  tortoises.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  Test  Greca  inhabits  a  part  of  Syria  j^  the  Test  geo- 
metrica, an  African  species,  is  found  also  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Test  Indica  in  a  natural  state  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  re^ 
quires  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  more  accurate  observations.  Of  the  six  known 
tpeeies  of  Trionyx,  no  less  than  five  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Southern  Asia.  One 
hai  been  observed  in  the  Euphrates,  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Trionyx 
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of  the  Nile,  also  foHnd  in  IndiifltaoL  The  Ganges  mnntBDi  aspeciea,  Tr.  Gtn^ 
geticuB,  peculiar,  aa  far  aa  it  is  known,  to  that  rirer ;  another,  the  Tr.  gimnoaui, 
which  forms  the  passage  to  the  Emydes,  is  found  also  on  the  coast  of  CoroiDaft- 
del ,-  while  two  others,  Tr.  steUatus  and  subplanus,  have  been  observed  irom 
Bengal  to  the  Island  of  Java.  The  Trionyx  of  Japan  belongs  most  probably  to 
the  first  of  these,  which  would  thus  be  nearly  as  widely  diffused  as  tbe  E.  vul- 
garis, of  which  a  local  variety  is  found  in  the  islands  of  that  empire.  The  other 
Emydes  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia  are  E.  tectum;  E.  m^pac^hala, 
so  characteristic  in  its  heavy  or  unwieldy  form  ;  E.  tetraonyx,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Emydes  and  Trionyx,  and  a  native  of  the  river  Irawaddy  ;  E.  Spen- 
gleri,  of  which  several  interesting  varieties  are  known  from  the  isle  of  France, 
Ceylon,  Penang,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  China ;  and  finally,  two 
species,  which  vary  from  the  others  by  their  rounded  shdl,  and  of  which  one  pos- 
sesses a  moveable  sternum ;  E.  couro  inhabits  China,  the  southern  point  of  Ce- 
lebs, and  the  islands  of  Penang,  Java,  and  Amboyna ;  while  the  other,  E.  trijqgi^ 
has  only  been  found  in  Java. 

We  are  only  acquainted  with  a  single  tortoise  from  New  Holland,  the  £.  loo- 
gioollis,  belonging  to  the  group  of  long^necked  Emydes. — SuboU,  Fawu  Jap* 
CKehnn  per  C.  J.  Temminck,  and  H,  SchUgd. 

MotaciUa  neglecta,  Gould. — An  adult  male  bird  of  this  species  was  killed  by  Mt 
Hoy,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Maryland,  Suffolk,  on  the  2d  of  May  1896. 
This  we  believe  is  the  first  authenticated  British  example  of  the  grey-headed 
wagtail. 

Tringa  pectoraKst  Buonap^ — The  same  gentleman  has  also  in  his  posaesakm 
a  specimen  of  the  Pectoral  Tringa,  killed  upon  the  borders  of  Breyden  Broad, 
near  Yarmouth.  Upon  dissection  it  proved  a  female.  Mr  Anderson,  who  eia- 
mlned  the  specimen,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  Tringa  pectoralis  of  the  United 
States. 

Salmon,  Jbod  of, — From  the  rare  occurrence  of  being  able  to  detect  any  thing 
recognizable  in  the  stomach  of  the  salmon  fS.  solar)  on  its  first  egress  from 
the  sea,  it  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  feed  entirely  upon  animalcula  or  mi* 
nute  entomostraca,  (according  to  Dr  Knox  upon  the  spawn  of  certain  species  of 
Asteri^s  or  star-fish.)  The  following  fact,  however,  evidently  shows  that  it  ii 
not  always  content  with  such  minute  prey,  as  indeed  we  had  previously  been 
satisfied  in  our  own  mind  was  the  case,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  voracity  m 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  large  estuaries,  where  it  is  frequently  taken,  by  a  sand- 
launce,  used  as  a  bait  "  On  Saturday,  June  18, 1836,  (my  correspondent,  G.  C 
Atkinson,  Esq.  informs  me,)  a  female  fish  S,  solar  of  twelve  pounds  vreight,  was 
taken  at  Tynemouth  Bar,  in  the  stomach  of  which  were  thirteen  herring  spnts; 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  fish,  but  the 
stomach  was  of  large  size,  and  has  a  diseased  appearance.**  This  probably  arose 
from  its  great  distension,  but  as  the  viscus  has  been  preserved,  we  shall  open 
inspection  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  th^  predatory  habits  of  the  salmon,  I  may  add,  that  Dr  Johnston  inform- 
ed me  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  stomach  of  a  grisle  (the  young  of  S.  salar,)  of 
one  and  a-half  pound  weight,  tod  one  of  the  first  taken  this  season  in  the  Tweed, 
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upon  dMiection,  oontained  a  huge  herring  spnt,  recently  swallowecU  as  appeared 
from  the  alight  deoompoeition  that  had  taken  place. — P.  J.  S. 

Woodcock  breeding  in  Scodand. — Within  late  years  it  has  been  remarked  that 
woodcocks  remain  and  breed  more  frequently  in  Scotland,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers than  they  used  to  do.  We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  rents  a  shoot- 
iag  dbtiict  in  the  north.-west  of  Aberdeenshire,  that  this  season  there  are  seve- 
ral pairs  breeding  upon  the  property,  though  they  were  not  known  to  do  so  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  other  districts,  as  in  Strathmore,  &c. 
What  reason  is  to  be  assigned  for  this  change  in  their  habits  ?  is  it  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  change  in  our  seasons,  or  are  we  to  look  for  it  in  the  great  increase 
of  woods  or  plantations  so  general  over  all  the  island,  affording  these  birds  ad- 
ditional and  secure  retreats,  as  well  as  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  food. 
—P.  J.  S. 

AwmoctUes  branchiaUa  and  Gasterosteiu  semiamuUus.  Dr  R.  Pamell  has 
taken  specimens  of  both  these  fish  in  the  Tweed  near  Berwick :  the  most 
BorUiexD  habitat  for  them  in  Britain,  which  has  been  ascertained. — G.  J. 

Baaicqu  trifurcatus. — I  picked  up  a  specimen  on  the  sands  near  Tynemouth, 
Northumberland,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  tide.  The  fish  was  still  alive, 
though,  judging  by  the  distance  the  sea  had  ebbed,  it  must  have  been  out  of  its 
element  for  two  hours.— .i/6<in^  Hancock^  May  26,  18d6.->G.  J. 

Neritma  JluviatiUs,  Pahidina  achatina,  vivipara,  and  impwraf — ^have  lately 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  at  St  Davids  in 
Flfeshire.  As  fiur  as  I  am  aware  they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  their  occurrence  in  such  a  suspicious  locality  readers  it  probable  that 
they  were  conveyed  there  in  ballast,  from  which  source  the  flora  of  the  same 
neighbourhood  has  been  enriched  with  several  plants  not  indigenous  to  Britain. 
—E.  Forbes. 

He&x  Scarburgeneis, — This,  the  prettiest  of  all  our  native  Helices,  is  found  in 
one  or  two  spots  in  the  dean  at  Twizel-house,  Northumberland.  I  have  also 
fbond  it,  though  very  seldom,  in  Berwickshire. — G.  J. 

BOTANICAL  INFORMATION. 

AlgoB  Britanniccs. — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  is  preparing  a  "  Manual  of  the  British 
Marine  Alg^**  and  will  be  thankful  to  receive  specimens  of  new  or  rare  spe- 
cies from  any  part  of  our  coasts,  as  well  as  information  respecting  unpublished 
localities  of  the  scarce  kinds.  The  descriptions  will  be  written  entirely  in  En- 
^h,  asid  all  unnecessary  technical  tenas  will  be  avoided. — Comp,  to  Bot.  Mag. 
for  June  1836. 

Erica  Maduuanoy  Babington, — Many-branched  cross-leaved  heath.  "  Leaves 
four  in  a  whorl,  ovate,  ciliated,  smooth ;  flowers  capitate,  pedicelled ;  sepals 
ovate,  ciliated ;  smooth ;  pedicels  villous  and  downy ;  corolla  oblongo-ovate ; 
anthers  awned,  included;  style exserted." — Bab.  MSS. 

On  the  declivity  of  a  hill  by  the  road  side  within  three  miles  of  Roundstone, 
Cuimamara,  Mr  W.  M'Calla.    Fl.  July,  Aug.     Specimens  of  this  presumed  new 
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■pecies  were  left  for  me  in  September  18S5,b]r  Mr  Babington,  and  soon  after  1  re- 
ceived others  from  the  discoverer,  when  at  first  sight  it  struck  me  as  being  dif- 
ferent from  any  species  I  was  acquainted  with.  In  its  ovate,  ciliated  leaves,  it 
much  resembles  E.  ciliaris,  while  in  its  mode  of  flowering  and  awned  anthers  it 
agrees  with  E.  Tetralix ;  it,  however,  differs  from  that  species  in  its  more 
shrubby  habit  and  in  the  disposition  of  its  branches,  which,  instead  of  havingthe 
flowering  ramuli  generally  springing  from  one  point  (determinate  ramosi)  they 
are  irregularly  disposed  and  much  crowded  towards  the  top  of  the  main  brucli- 
es.  Dr  Hooker,  who  has  kindly  sent  me  a  figure  of  this,  is  not  as  yet  de- 
cided in  his  opinion  whether  it  will  ultimately  prove  a  distinct  species  from  E. 
Tetralix.  There  is,  however,  I  think,  no  doubt  of  its  being  at  least  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety — Fl.  Hibemica,  J,  T.  Mackay. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFOR&IATION. 

Questions  de  tAcadhnie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Berlin  pour  Us  concoun  dm 
annees  1S87  et  1839 — 1.  Parmi  les  Vers  soit  d'eau  douce  soit  d*eau  mariae 
soit  intestinaux  il  en  est  plusieifrs  auxquels  on  ne  sauroit  encore  assigner  svec 
uiie  precision  sufSsante  leur  place  dans  le  systeme,  parceque  leur  anatomie  est 
ou  bien  entieremcnt  ignor^e  ou  imparfaitement  connue.  L* Academic  demande 
I'anatomie  exacte  des  formes  aux  quelles  ces  incertitudes  s'appUquent  le  plus 
^minemment :  parmi  les  Vers,  Gordius  aquaticus  (ou  telle  autre  espece  dc  Gmr- 
dius),  surtout  s'il  est  possible  Nemertes  Borlasii ;  ici  ce  que  Ton  connoit  d^ 
de  la  structure  de  AnguiUulaJluviatilis,  Ehrenb.,  des  Annelides,  des  Planaireset 
des  Filaires  pourra  servir  de  point  de  comparaison.  Quant  aux  Vers  intesdnaux 
TAcad^mie  desire  des  renseignemens  nouveaux  sur  Pentasioma,  sur  une  espioe 
quelconque  des  Tenioidcs  et  des  vers  vesiculaires,  et  sur  les  Cercaires.  Le  but 
de  ces  recherches  est  d'arriver  i  une  description  anatomique  du  systeme  digesd^ 
de  celui  des  organes  de  la  generation,  et  des  systemes  ner^'cux  et  vasculaire,  on 
du  moins  des  parties  de  ces  systemes  organiques  dont  il  aura  6te  possible  d^T- 
^rer  Texistence.  En  combinant  cnsuite  les  resultats  de  ces  nouvelles  recher- 
ches, avec  les  donn6cs  anatomiques  precedement  connues  on  soumettra,  a  un 
examen  critique  les  difl'^rentes  positions  assignees  a  ces  Vers  et  a  ces  Intesti- 
naux dans  les  systemes  zoologiques. 

Le  31  Mars  1837  est  le  terme  dc  rigueur  pour  la  rentr6e  des  Memoires,  qui 
doivent  etre  anonymes  et  accompagnes  d'une  devise  avec  nom  d'auteur  sous  ca- 
chet L'attribution  du  prix  de  50  ducats  est  fixee  k  la  stance  publique  du  8 
Juillet  meme  annee. 

2 — Prix  fondc  par  legs  pour   une   Question  d*Economie  RuraU ?nm 

les  vegetaux  d*une  saveur  douce  il  en  est  plusieurs  qui  contiennent  le  sucre  en 
des  proportions  quelques  fois  assez  ramarquables,  ausi  que  Marggraf  I'fc  dfja 
prouv6  pour  la  Bette  rave,  qui  par  les  proced^s  appropri^s  k  Textraction  du  Su- 
cre est  devenue  dans  plusieurs  pais  un  produit  tres  important  de  T^onomie  iu- 
dustrielle — L' Academic  desire  que  pour  une  grande  majority  de  plantes  aboflp 
dantes  dans  nos  climats  qui  non  point  encore  M  soumises  avec  succ^s  4  un  pa- 
reil  examen,  on  applique  les  memes  tentatives  d'extraction  soit  a  la  plante  en- 
ti^re  soit  d  quelcune  de  ses  parties.  L*  Academic  demande  en  outre  pour  cbaque 
plante  une  determination  precise  de  Tespece  de  sucre  qu*elle  contient,  soit  de 
Cannes  soit  de  Grappes  soit  de  Manne  soit  de  telle  autre  modification.  11  est 
par  consequent  n^essaire  que  les  competiteurs  joignent  k  leurs  memoires  un 
^hantillon  du  sucre  extrait  de  chaque  v%6tal,  et  cela  en  etat  de  crystaDisatiaB 
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I  1^  eit  de  la  nature  du  mere  de  Cannes  ;  mais  comme  il  est  souvent  trds  diffi- 
cQe  en  operant  sur  de  petites  quantity  de  faire  dlsparoitre  enti^rement  les  sub- 
itances  iotaag^ea  qui  donnent  au  sucre  une  couleur  bnme,  I'on  a'exige  pas  que 
lei  ^chantillons  scrient  d*une  puret^  et  d*une  blancheur  parfiaite. 

Consid^rant  I'^tendue  et  la  multiplicity  des  details  d'une  pareille  recherche 
k  Classe  fixe  4  quatre  ann^  la  dur^e  du  concours  et  en  double  le  prix. 

Le  81  Mars  1839  est  le  tenne  de  rigueur  pour  la  rentr^  des  M6moires, 
fpu  doiyent  Stre  anonymes  et  accompagn^es  d*une  devise  avec  nora  d'auteur  sous 
CMfaet  L*attribution  du  prix  de  100  ducats  est  fix^e  a  la  s^ce  publique  du  3 
Juillet  meme  ann^. 

State  of  Natural  History  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, — It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  an  institution  has  been  established  in  Newcastle  for  the  promotion  of  Na- 
tural Hbtoiy,  yet  previously  there  had  not  been  wanting  a  few  individuals  who 
had  devoted  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  science  with  success.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Bewick,  whose  histories  of  Quadrupeds  and 
British  Biids  are  too  well  known  to  need  commendation  here.  But  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Newcastle  naturalists  was  until  lately  principally  directed  to  the  study 
of  Botany.  The  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Flora  of  the  district  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1805,  in  the  form  of  a  Botanist's  Guide  to  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  by  Messrs  Winch,  Thornhill,  and  Waugh.  Mr 
Winch  has  since  published  several  detached  essays  on  botanical  subjects. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle,  a  valuable  institution, 
founded  upon  a  liberal  basis,  has  now  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  forty 
ynrs.  This  institution  supports  an  extensive  library,  an  annual  course  of  lec< 
tores  on  literature,  natural  philosophy  or  natural  history,  and,  according  to  the 
plan  of  its  founders,  a  museum.  This  latter  object,  owing  to  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient funds,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  lukew'armness  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, remained  for  a  number  of  years  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  In  the  year 
1822,  however,  the  society,  on  the  recommendation  of  G.  T.  Fox,  Esq.  purchased 
the  private  museum  of  the  late  George  Allan,  Esq.  of  Blackwell  Grange.  This 
collection,  celebrated  in  its  day,  was  originally  formed  by  Marmaduke  Tunstall, 
Esq.  of  Wycliffe«  and  afforded  many  subjects  for  the  works  of  Pennant,  Latham, 
ind  Brown.  Bewick  also  drew  from  specimens  contained  in  it  some  of  the  rarer 
species  of  his  "  British  Birds."  The  principal  feature  of  this  museum,  in  fact, 
VB8  the  fine  collection  of  British  birds,  many  of  which  have  now  suffered  from 
the  unsparing  hand  of  time.  It  also  contained  a  good  collection  of  the  South 
Sea  curiosities  brought  to  England  by  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook.  The  his- 
tory of  the  whole  collection,  with  biographies  of  its  former  possessors,  is  mi- 
nutely detailed  in  a  volume  published  by  Mr  ^Fox,  entitled  a  "  Synopsis  of  the 
Newcasde  Museum.*'  The  society  first  opened  this  museum  to  the  public  in  a 
room  of  their  new  building  in  1826,  and  appropriated  a  portion  of  their  funds 
for  its  support.  This  was  afterwards  increased  by  a  private  subscription  among 
the  friends  of  natural  history.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  to  support  a  museum 
at  all  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  town  and  the  increasing  taste  for  the  sub- 
ject, required  funds  far  beyond  what  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  could 
spare  for  the  purpose.  Under  these  circumstances  a  few  of  the  friends  of  na- 
tural science  in  Newcastle  undertook  the  establishment  of  a  Natural  History  So- 
ciety. 

The  project  succeeded  even  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and. 
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aided  by  aevenl  country  gentlemen  and  coal-owners  of  the  umfjtibQvAood, 
the  present  "  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberiand,  I>urliam,  sod  Nev 
castle-upon-Tyne**  soon  sprsnginto  existence ;  the  Duke  of  Northumberisnd  con- 
senting to  accept  the  office  of  Patron,  end  the  Bishop  of  Durham  that  of  Ple». 
dent  A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophicsl  Society  to  pur- 
chase their  museum  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new  collection,  which  being  declined, 
the  Natural  History  Society>  unwilling  to  establish  a  museum  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  old  institution,  after  some  little  difficulties  in  the  negodadon,  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  to  take  charge  of 
and  arrange  its  collection  along  with  that  about  to  be  formed,  and  in  eonsidertfioB 
of  an  annual  payment  to  allow  its  members  and  their  friends  free  access  to  the 
museum.  The  bond  of  union  was  still  further  cemented  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  other  society's  build- 
ing, on  which  has  been  erected  a  handsome  museum.  This  has  been  connected 
by  a  short  gallery  with  the  library  of  the  Literary  and  PhilosophiGBl  Society,  the 
whole  forming  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms.  The  present  museum,  which  wis 
opened  in  December  1834,  contains  an  excellent  cdlection  of  British  birds,  em- 
biacing,  with  the  rarities  of  the  Allan  Collection,  a  series  of  beautiM  recent 
specimens,  preserved  by  the  curator,  M.  R.  R.  Wingate,  in  a  very  superiorstjle^ 
and  with  a  minute  attention  to  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  the  birds.  Assooit- 
ad  with  these  is  a  collection  of  their  eggs.  Of  foreign  birds  there  is  a  good  sod 
rapidly  increasing  collection.  The  Mammalia  and  fishes  are  not  numerous,  but 
among  the  latter  are  a  few  curious  and  rare  species ;  and  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
polar  bear,  admirably  set  up,  is  conspicuous  among  the  former.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  of  the  other  departments  of  loology  that  the  collections  are  verj 
respectable,  particularly  those  of  shells,  insects,  and  corals.  An  entire  room  is 
appropriated  to  geology,  and  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  fossils,  in  which 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  formation  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  A  very  fine 
collection  of  minerals,  the  property  of  Mr  Hutton,  is  deposited  in  the  mnsenm 
for  exhibition.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  collections  are  now  arranged  aooocdiqg 
to  the  most  approved  modem  systems — not  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  difierent  parts  as  may  make  the  whole  agreeable  to  the 
eye  of  taste.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  as  yet  no  specimens  of  oomps^ 
rative  anatomy  in  this  museum.  This  bnmch  of  study  is  becoming  daily  moR 
important,  on  account  of  its  use  in  the  natural  classification  of  ^nimalg.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  young  students  of  anatomy  coimected  with  this  tows 
will  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  society  has  now  been  in  existence  six  years,  and  consists  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  members.  It  holds  meetings  monthly,  excepting  in  the  sum- 
mer quarter,  when  there  is  a  recess.  From  the  papers  read  at  these  meetings  two 
volumes  of  Transactions  have  been  published.*  As  might  be  expected  in  a  dis- 
trict of  great  mining  importance,  the  principal  part  of  the  papers  are  geoloffo^ 
Many  of  these  contain  very  valuable  information  connected  with  the  operatiow 
of  mining.  The  articles  on  Zoology  and  Botany  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  loeil 
species.  Among  them  are  the  following  papers — On  the  Birds  of  Northumhtr- 
land  by  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq — on  the  Zoophytes  of  Berwick  Bay  by  Dr  Johaslon 
—on  the  land  and  fresh  water  Mollusca  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastie  bj  Mr 
Alder, — and  a  Flora  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  by  Mr  Winch.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  mention  Lindley  and  Hut- 
*  A  new  volume  is  nearly  ready  for  press. 
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toiii*s  Ponil  Flora  of  Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  authors  of  which  is  a  secretary  and 
aetiye  ptomoter  of  this  society ;  many  of  the  specimens  figure^  in  the  woric  have 
been  proeuied  from  the  coal  mines  near  Newcastle.  British  Oology  is  another 
work  emanating  from  a  memher  and  late  secretary  of  this  society,  Mr  W.  C. 
Hewitaon,  whose  removal  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  the  society  has  late- 
ly had  to  regret. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle  is  not  a 
eompanyof  shareholders,  gaining  an  individual  advantage  by  the  increase  of  the  mu- 
aemn.  Each  member  retains  an  interest  in  the  property  of  the  society  no  longer 
than  while  he  remains  a  subscriber.  The  subscription  is  one  guinea  per  annum, 
without  entrance  fee  ;  and  the  museum,  while  professedly  open  to  members  of 
both  societies  and  their  friends,  is  virtually  so  to  all  respectable  persons,  resi- 
dents as  weU  as  strangers,  witiiout  any  charge  for  admission.  The  society  has 
not  hitberto  suffered  any  diminution  of  its  funds  from  pursuing  this  liberal  course, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  wiH 
enable  it  hoeafrer  to  continue  the  same  plan  ;  the  object  of  the  society  being 
**  to  difliise  more  generally  a  taste  for  those  refined  and  rational  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature.** — In  conformity  with  this  plan 
the  museam  has  also  been  occasionally  evened  in  an  evening  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  "the  working-classes. 

There  are  some  good  private  coUections  in  Newcastle,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  is  Mr  Adamson*s  splendid  cabinet  of  shells,  the  finest  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Mr  John  I&ncock  has  an  interesting  museum  of  British  birds  and  other 
vertebrBl»d  animals,  beautifully  preserved  by  himself.  Mr  George  Wailes*s  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  cabinet  of  British  insects  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
entomologist ;  and  Mr  J.  Alder  has  a  very  good  collection  of  British  shells.  In 
botany  Mr  Winch's  fine  herbarium  takes  the  lead,  but  those  of  Mr  WUliam  Ro- 
bertson and  Mr  R.  B.  Bowman  also  contain  a  very  extensive  series  of  British 
plants,  to  which  the  latter  has  in  his  late  tour  in  Norway  added  many  interest- 
ing plants  from  that  country.  Mr  W.  Hntton*s  collection  of  vegetable  fossils  is 
perhaps  the  finest  extant.  A  few  smaller  collections  might  here  be  named,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  state  of  natural  history  in  this  town,  and  to 
gidde  the  scientific  traveller  to  such  objects  as  he  may  wish  to  investigate. 

Fauna  Japottica,  Ph.  Fr,  D,  Siebold, — The  Crustacea  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  De  Hann,  in  two  Fasciculi,  with  uncoloured  lithographic  plates,  and 
tiie  Chelonii  by  C  J.  Temminck  and  H.  Schlegel,  also  vrith  uncoloured  litho- 
graphic plates,  have  just  reached  us,  as  all  which  has  yet  appeared  of  this  very 
important  work.  M.  De  Hann  has  attempted  to  arrange  the  Crustacea  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr  Macleay,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  some  very 
mteresting  information.     A  more  extended  notice  will  be  devoted  to  it. 

NOTICES  AND  FR0CEEDING8  OF  BOCIETIEB — ^LONDON. 

Royal  Society,  January  14. — Dr  Daubeny*s  paper,  '<  On  the  action  of 
light  upon  Plants,  and  of  Plants  upon  the  Atmosphere,**  was  concluded.  This 
interesting  paper  was  commenced  at  the  concluding  meeting  of  1885.  "  The  ob- 
jects of  the  experimental  inquiries  of  which  the  author  gives  an  account  in  this 
paper  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  solar 
light  an  causing  the  leaves  of  plants  to  emit  oxygen  gas,  and  to  decompose  car- 
bonie  acid,  when  the  plants  were  eiliier  immersed  in  water,  or  surrounded  by  at- 
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mospheric  air.  The  plants  subjected  to  the  former  mode  of  trial  were,  Bni- 
sica  oleracea,  Salicornia  herbacea,  Fucus  digitatus,  Tussilago  hybrida,  Codilea> 
ria  armorica,  Mentiia  viridis,  Rheum  rhaponticum,  Allium  ursimun,  and  several 
species  of  Giamiuex.  Geraniums  were  the  only  plants  subjected  to  experiment 
while  surrounded  with  atmospheric  air.  Comparative  trials  were  made  of  the 
action  on  these  plants  of  various  kinds  of  coloured  light,  transmitted  through 
tinted  glass,  of  which  the  relative  calorific,  illuminating,  and  chemical  powers 
had  been  previously  ascertained  ;  and  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  are  re- 
corded in  tables  ;  but  no  general  conclusion  is  deduced  from  them  by  the  author. 
He  next  describes  a  few  experiments  which  he  made  on  beans,  wdth  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  light  oti  the  secretion  of  the  green  matter  of  the  leaves, 
or  rather  to  determine  whether  the  change  of  colour  in  the  chromule  is  to  be  ss- 
cribed  to  this  agent.  The  third  object  of  his  inquiries  was  the  source  of  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  from  which  it  appeared  that  light  of  a  ceitaio 
intensity  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  healthy  functions  of  this  plants 
and  that  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  less  luminous  rays,  notwithstanding 
their  chemical  influence,  the  plant  lost  its  irritability  quite  as  soon  as  when  lightwas 
altogether  excluded.  He  then  examines  the  action  of  l^irht  in  causing  exhalation  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves ;  selecting  Dahlias,  Heliantbi,  Tree  Mallows,  &e.  as 
the  subjects  of  experiment.  The  general  tendency  of  the  results  obtained  in 
this  series  is  to  show  that  the  exhalation  is,  ca?t-3ri3  paribus,  most  abundant  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  received  by  the  plant.  He  also  made 
various  comparative  trials  of  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  chiefly  of  the  Helianthus  annuus,  Sagit- 
taria  sagittifolia,  and  the  Vine.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  results  of  these 
and  the  preceding  experiments,  he  is  inclined  to  infer  that  both  the  exhalatioo 
and  the  absorption  of  moisture  in  plants,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  the  influence 
of  light,  are  affected  in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  most  luminous  rays  ;  thataU 
the  functions  of  the  vegetable  economy  which  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  this 
agent,  follow,  in  this  respect,  the  same  law;  and  that  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  io 
the  animal  kingdom,  light  acts  in  the  character  of  a  specific  stimulus.  The  au- 
thor found  that  the  most  intense  artificial  light  that  he  could  obtain  from  incan- 
descent lime  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  plants. 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  details  of  the  experiments  which 
the  author  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  action  of  plants  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  more  especially  to  determine  the  proportion  that  exists  between  the 
effects  attiibutablc  to  their  action  during  the  night  and  during  the  day ;  and  also 
the  proportion  ])etween  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed,  and  the  oxygen  evolved. 

"  His  experiments  appear  to  show  that  at  least  18  per  cent,  of  oxygen  maj 
be  added  to  the  air  conflned  in  a  jar  by  the  influence  of  a  plant  contained  with- 
in it.  He  also  infers  that  the  stage  of  vegetable  life  at  which  the  function  of 
purifying  the  air  ceases,  is  that  in  which  leaves  cease  to  exist.  The  author 
shows  that  this  function  is  performed  both  in  dicotyledonous  and  in  monocorf- 
ledonous  plants,  in  evergreens  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  deciduous,  in  terres- 
trial and  in  aquatic  plants,  in  the  green  parts  of  esculents  as  well  as  in  ordi- 
nary leaves,  in  Algse  and  in  Ferns  as  well  as  in  Phanerogamous  families.  Pro- 
fessor Marcet  has  shown  that  it  does  not  take  place  in  Fungi. 

Jan.  21 — Sir  David  Brewster's  paper,  "  On  the  Anatomical  and  Optical  Struc- 
ture of  the  Crystalline  Lenses  of  animals.**  The  author  has  examined  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crystalline  \em  of  the  eye  of  a  great  variety  of  animals  belonging  to 
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mmch  of  the  four  daiisefl  of  Vertebnita ;  and  has  communicated  in  this  paper  a  de- 
tailed  account  of  his  observations,  arranged  according  as  they  relate  to  structures 
more  and  more  complex.  In  a  former  paper,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1833,  the  lens  of  the  Cod  fish  was  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
simplest  of  these  structures,  in  as  much  as  all  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  compos- 
ed conrerge,  like  Che  meridians  of  a  globe,  to  two  opposite  points,  or  poles,  of 
a  spheroid  or  lenticular  solid ;  both  of  which  poles  are  situated  in  the  axis  of 
▼ision.  The  structure  which  ranks  next  in  respect  of  simplicity  is  that  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Salmon,  among  fishes ;  in  the  Gecko,  among  reptiles ;  and  in  the  Hare, 
among  Mammalia.  It  presents  at  each  pole  two  septa  placed  in  one  continuous 
Une,  in  different  points  of  which  all  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  one  surface 
to  the  other  have  their  origin  and  termination.  A  structure  somewhat  more 
^  complex  is  met  with  in  the  lenses  of  most  of  the  Mammalia,  and  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  horse,  and  the  ox.  Three  septa  occur  at 
each  pole  in  the  form  of  diverging  lines  inclined  to  one  another  at  angles  of  120**. 
The  next  degree  of  complexity  is  presented  in  the  lens  of  the  whale,  the  seal, 
and  the  bear,  which  contain,  instead  of  three,  four  septa  on  each  side,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  some  specimens  of  lenses 
of  whales  and  seals  the  author  observed  two  septa  from  each  pole,  forming  one 
continuous  line,  from  each  of  the  extremities  of  which  proceeded  two  others 
which  were  at  right  angles  relatively  to  one  another :  so  that  there  were 
in  all  five  on  each  surface.  The  most  complex  structure  is  that  of  the  lens  of 
the  elephant,  which  exhibits  three  primary  septa  divergin*;  at  equal  angles  from 
the  pole,  and  at  their  extremities  bifurcating  into  two  additional  septa,  which 
are  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  of  60**,  these  latter  being  the  real  septa,  to 
which  the  fibrous  radiations  are  principally  related.  In  some  lenses  of  the  ele- 
phant the  author  found  the  three  septa  immediately  proceeding  from  the  poles 
exceedingly  short,  and  approaching  to  evanescence ;  so  that  he  has  no  doubt  that 
occasionally  they  may  be  found  to  fiave  disappeared,  and  that  the  other  six  septa 
will  then  all  diverge  from  the  poles,  like  the  radii  of  a  hexagon,  at  angles  of  60^ 
February  4th. — "  Memoir  on  the  Metamorphoses  in  the  Macroura,  or  long- 
tailed  Crustacea,  exemplified  in  the  Prawn  ( Palzemon  serratus. )  By  John  V. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  Deputy  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals.  Communi- 
cated by  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

"  The  author  gives  descriptions,  illustrated  by  outline  figures,  of  three  differ- 
ent stages  of  growth  of  the  Prawn ;  the  first  being  that  of  the  larva,  immediate- 
ly on  its  exclusion  from  the  egg ;  the  second,  at  a  later  period,  when  it  has  ac- 
quired an  additional  pair  of  cleft  members^  and  a  pair  of  scales  on  each  side  of 
the  tail ;  and  the  third,  at  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  developeraent,  when  it 
presents  the  general  appearance  of  the  adult  Prawn,  but  still  retains  the  nata- 
tory division  of  the  members,  now  increased  to  six  pair.  The  author  thinks  it 
probable  that  an  intermediate  stage  of  metamorphosis  exists  between  the  two 
last  of  these  observed  conditions  of  the  animal." — Lond.  arid  Edin,  PhiL  Mag. 

Medico- Botanical  Society,  April  27, 1836 — W.  T.  Iliff,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
Mr  Biff  presented  specimens  of  the  Hex  Paraguayansis,  or  P&raguay  tea.  The 
Bex,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it,  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange  tree, 
and  has  opposite,  shiniug,  oblong,  serrated  leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
mnbels,  and  have  four  petals,  and  four  stamens.  The  leaves,  which  are  gather- 
ed for  tea,  are  taken  from  plants  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  or  when  the  trunk 
is  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  very  fragile  when  dry,  and  M.  Virey  says 
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the  natives  are  suspected  of  breakiiig  the  leaves,  so  as  to  prevent  a  diBCorerf  of 
the  plant  from  which  they  are  obtained.  The  leaves  of  the  Mati  are  prepsied 
for  making  the  tea  in  the  following  manner :  A  long  cylindrical  furnace  is  con- 
structed, termed  a  barbagna,  in  which  a  bright  fire  is  made  with  the  dry  btsnch- 
es,  from  which  the  leaves  had  previously  been  separated.  When  this  furnace  is 
sufficiently  heated,  the  leaves  are  spread  on  metallic  plates,  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  and  are  then  introduced  into  it  An  attendant  called  quayno,  if 
expert,  will  prepare  twenty-five  pounds  a  day.  The  dried  leaves  are  padted  ia 
cotton  bags  of  a  large  size. 

The  people  of  South  America  attribute  the  most  astonishing  properties  to  die 
Mati,  and  use  a  very  large  quantity  of  it  If  it  be  taken  in  moderation,  it  CBOsei 
excitement  and  watchfulness,  but  if  it  be  taken  in  excess,  it  produces  drunken- 
ness and  tremors,  resembling  those  induced  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liqiiorL 
Opium  appears  to  cause  opposite  effects,  and  is  therefore  used  as  a  remedy  to 
obviate  the  injurious  consequences  induced  by  the  MatL 

Dr  Sigmond  afterwards  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  society  the  results  of  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  on  copaiba,  conducted  in  Mr  Battley's  laboratory.  From 
these  it  appears  that  trituration  of  the  copaiba  with  magnesia,  then  making  a 
tincture  with  proof  spirit,  and  adding  a  little  nitrous  ether  after  filtering  the  spi- 
rit, affords  the  best  preparation  of  the  balsam.  From  one  drachm  to  four,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  is  the  dose. 

Professor  Johnson  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  botany,  wSbB 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. — CommunicaUdby  Mr  Foote,  oneofthm  Secretana^ 

EDINBURGH. 

Royal  Society,  March  21,  1836 — Rev.  Dr  Chamlers,  V.  P.  in  the  Chiir. 
Observations  and  experiments  on  the  coloured  and  colourable  matter  in  tke 
leaves  and  flowers  of  plants,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  principles  upon 
which  adds  and  alkalis  act  in  producing  red  aitd  yellow  or  green,  (continoed 
from  18th  January.)  The  paper  terminated  ¥nth  the  following  general  ooodo- 
sion,  that  there  exist  in  plants  two  distinct  colourable  principles,  two  spedet  of 
chromogen,  one  which  generates  red  compounds  with  adds,  and  denominted 
Erythrogen  ;  and  another  which  forms  yellow  compounds  widi  alkalis,  called 
Xanthogen.  That  these  two  prindples  occur  together  in  red  and  blue  fiow«% 
and  in  the  leaves  of  a  few  plants,  which  exhibit  the  former  of  these  tints ;  thit 
all  green  leaves,  all  white  and  all  yellow  flowers,  and  white  fruits  oonfeun  na- 
Uiogen  alone;  that  litmus  abounds  in  erythrogen  but  has  no  xanthogen;  tloc 
the  chromules  of  different  tints  may  be  generally  considered  distinct  vegetsUe 
prindples,  or  compounds  having  thdr  own  proper  hue ;  sometimes  intimatriy 
blended,  or  chemically  combined  with  chromogen ;  at  other  times  havii^  no  con- 
nection with  it ;  that  they  are  also  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  oompounds 
of  chromogen  with  adds  or  alkalis.     The  paper  will  be  continued. 

April  4,  Dr  Hope,  V.  P.  m  the  Chair.  Communication  **  On  the  newly  dis- 
covered Microscopic  Entozoon  infesting  the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,  by  Dr 
Knox." 

April  18,  Sir  T.  M.  Brisbane,  President  in  the  Chair.  Mr  Stark  rends 
communication  from  Dr  Pamell,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Qupea  alba  or  white- 
bait, and  of  the  Raniceps  trifurcatus  or  tadpole  fish,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

May  2,  Sir  T.  M.  Brisbane,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Dr  Knox  exhibited  some 
specimens  to  prove  that  the  teeth  of  the  Cachalot  are  devoid  of  enameL— 7^ 
ceedings  of  Royal  Society,  EduAvrgh,  No.  9. 
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WsunaiAN  Natu&al  HiSToav  Soczsty»  March  12,  1896 Robert  Jame- 

iOD,  Esq.  P.  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary  read  Dr  Richard  Pamell's  account  of 
the  oocanence  of  the  White -bait,  Gupea  aUxiy  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  consi- 
deraUe  abundance ;  and  also  his  description  of  the  Sprat  or  Garvey-herring,  C 


March  26 David  Falconar,  Esq.  formerly  V.  P.  in  the  Chair.     The  Secre- 

tnrj  read  Dr  Pamell's  account  of  the  Tadpole  fish,  Ranicepa  triJkrcatuSf  and  of  the 
Sn-mmijC^dopteris  kparis,  observed  by  him  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  spedm'ens 
of  both  were  exhibited.  Mr  Wilson,  for  the  Secretary,  then  read  Remarks  on 
tiw  Vitality  of  the  Toad,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley  Rectory. 

Dr^'homas  Aitken  gave  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  a  specimen  of  the 
Ursine  Sloth,  Ursus  labiahu,  which  died  a  short  time  ago  in  a  travelling  mena- 
gerie, while  at  Edinburgh,  demonstrating  the  peculiarities  of  the  organs  of  re- 
tpiiati<m  and  digestion.     The  stuffed  specimen  of  the  animal  was  also  exhibited. 
RrofesBor  Jameson  exhibited  a  series  of  birds  from  Northern  India,  collected 
by  BIr  Hamilton  Stirling,  which,  he  remarked,  was  remarkably  interesting,  as 
presenting  many  species  which  were  not  known  to  exist  in  that  quarter.     Mr 
l^Uiam  Jameson  pointed  out  several  of  these ;  of  the  rapacious  order  he  noti- 
ced the  Milvus  govinda,  and  Acdpiter  dukhunensis,  the  former  of  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  probably  the  young  of  the  Falco  cheela.      ^^th  regard  to  the 
geogimpfaic  distribution  of  the  genus  Milvus,  it  was  stated,  that  it  occurs  in  all 
the  different  continents  of  the  Old  World  and  New  Hcdland,  but  that  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  detected  in  the  New  World,  its  place  being  there  supplied  by  the 
genus  Nauderus.     Specimens  of  tiie  Gypaetos  baiAmtus  were  again  laid  before 
the  Society,  Professor  Jameson  having  many  years  ago  exhibited  this  bird  sent 
from  Northern  India  by  Lieutenant  Tytier  (which,  since  that  time,  has  been  dis- 
covered  by  other  travellers,)  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  it  out  under  the  form 
of  the  Vultur  niger,  it  in  the  young  state  being  considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  described  under  this  name ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  from 
tile  nest  upwards,  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  the  European  specimens,  a  cha- 
fKter,  before  all  others,  marking  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  species.     In  re- 
gard to  British  birds  in  general,  in  connection  with  Indian  ornithology,  Mr  Jame- 
son stated,  that  more  than  one-third  of  them  occur  in  India,  either  identical 
with,  or  undergoing  certain  slight  modifications  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage, 
size,  &c.,  characters  which,  if  their  habits  and  manners  are  the  same,  would  lead 
him  to  consider  them  rather  as  marked  varieties  than  as  new  species.     To  the 
diurnal  rapacious  birds  Mr  Jameson  particularly  directed  the  attention  of  tiie 
Society,  and  stated,  that  of  the  18  diurnal  birds  of  prey  found  in  this  island,  the 
following  striking  distribution  was  presented,  viz.  In  common  with  Europe  8 ; 
Europe  and  Asia  2 ;  Europe,  Asia,  and  New  Holland,  1 ;  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  New  Holland,  3 ;  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  5 ;  if,  however,  the 
Circus  dneraceus  exists  in  Nortii  America,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  we 
shall  have  6 ;  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America,  1 ;  Europe  and  North  Ameri- 
ca S.    To  these  conclusions,  Mr  Jameson  remarked,  he  had  come,  principally  from 
an  examination  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Eduiborgh.     After  some  other  general  observations  on  the  identity  of  parti- 
cidar  spedes  of  rapacious  birds,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  tiie  FUco  cher- 
mg  of  Gray,  is  the  female  of  the  FUco  ishmdicus ;  the  Circus  pallidus,  Sykes, 
the  yoimg  male  of  the  Circus  cyaneos ;  the  Circus  variegatus,  the  Circus  rufos, 
VO,  II.  o 
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&c. ;  Mr  Jameson  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Gallus  haakiva  in  its  various  stages^ 
and  remarked,  that  it  is  probably  one  of  the  originals  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
which  seems  to  have  originated  not  ^m  one,  but  from  many  species ;  Bucoo 
grandis;  Phasianus  albo-cristatus  in  its  various  stages;  Parus  (Leiothrii)  for- 
cutus,  Tenmiinck ;  Cinclus  Pallasii,  Temminck.  With  regard  to  the  cbaracten 
assigned  to  the  genus  Leiothrix  by  Swainson,  of  which  the  Ptarus  furcatus  is  the 
type,  and  which  has  been  justly  separated  from  the  true  Paiiaiue,  some  obser- 
vations were  made  showing  that  several  of  these  are  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
type  of  the  genus,  fai  exhibiting  the  Cinclus  Pallasii,  Mr  Jameson  remarked, 
that  the  genus  was  confined  for  many  years  to  but  one  species,  the  existence  of 
the  Pallas  Dipper  being  called  in  question,  and  that  not  found  out  of  Europe. 
Now,  however,  we  have  three,  and  probably  a  fourth  (a  bird  existing  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  may  be  placed  in  this  genus,  or 
rathei  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  genus  Cinclus  and  that  of  Pitta,) 
some  of  which  are  found  in  all  the  great  continents  of  the  world,  with  the  exoepdon 
of  New  Holland.  That  the  Cinclus  Pallasii  is  the  same  as  the  Cinclus  Ameri- 
canus,  an  opinion  advocated  by  L.  Bonaparte,  can  only  be  maintained  by  those 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  species,  being  very  apt 
to  be  misled,  by  the  meagre  description  of  the  former  by  Temminck ;  one  cha- 
racter alone,  distinguishes  the  two  species,  viz.  the  Pallas  Dipper  is  more  than 
a  third  larger  than  the  American ;  moreover,  the  latter  never  assumes  the  eo- 
lour  of  the  former,  at  least  Mr  Jameson  was  unable  to  detect,  in  a  aeries  of  speei- 
roens  of  the  Cinclus  Americanus,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Universisy  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  slightest  approach  to  the  tinge  of  colour  assumed  by  the  Pallas  Dip- 
per. A  specimen  of  Wryneck  (  Yunx  torquiUa)  was  exhibited,  which  was  kil- 
led in  February  last  in  Fifeshire — The  Society  adjourned  till  November.— £i 
Phil  Joum.  No.  41.  July  1836. 

PaoVINCIAL. 
SKIiOP8UlA£  AND  NoRTU  WaLES  NaTUBAL  HiSTORY  AMD  ANTIQUARIAN  SO- 
CIETY,— ^instituted  in  November  1835,  and  opened  with  an  address  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Butier,  the  first  President.     The  terms  are  one  guinea  yearijr,  or 
ten  i^^uineas  as  a  payment  in  composition.     The  branches  of  science  to  be  pro- 
moted are  subdivided,  and  curators  appointed  to  superintend  each  department 
Antiquities  J  T.  F.  Dukes,  Esq.,  and  Mr  Henry  Pidgeon. 
Botany,  Rev.  S.  M.  Wakefield,  and  T.  W.  Wilson,  M.  D. 
Entomology,  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  and  W.  W.  Watkins,  Esq. 
Geology,  Thos.  Du  Guord,  M.  D.,  and  John  Wayfield,  Esq. 
Mineralogy,  Rev.  J.  M.  Wakefield,  and  Mr  S.  Whitny. 
Ornithology,  T.  C.  Eyton,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq. 
The  first  general  meeting  was  held  in  January  1836. 

OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  reports  of  the  fate  of  Mr  Richard  Cunnii^ghani 
have  proved  too  true.  The  following  letter,  which  we  copy  from  LoudonV 
Ciardener's  Magazine,  will  give  the  truest  account  of  the  melancholy  occur- 
rence, which  took  place  after  his  separation  from  the  expedition  vrith  which  be 
was  connected — "  The  last  arrival  of  mails  from  Sydney  has  put  the  govero- 
meut  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the  officer  of  police  (Lieut.  Zouch,  4th  re> 
giment,)  who  had  been  sent  in  command  of  a  party  of  mounted  police,  to  die 
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•pot  where  my  poor  brother  was  last  heard  of,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  his 
fitfe.  A  copy  of  the  report  (now  before  me)  has  been  enclosed  me  by  order  of 
Lord  Glenelg,  (Colonial  Secretary  ;)  and  from  it,  it  appears  that  after  leaving 
Boree,  on  the  present  western  verge  of  the  colony,  beyond  Bathurst,  Lieut 
Zouch  and  party  of  troopers,  accompanied  by  one  of  Major  Mitchell's  men,  and 
a  friendly  native -bUick,  named  Sandy,  proceeded  to  the  n.  w.,  towards  the  Bo- 
gan.  On  the  third  day  of  their  advance  (viz.  the  2d  of  November  last,)  they 
fortunately  met  with  two  bkcks,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  a  white  man 
havmg  been  murdered  on  the  Bogan :  also  the  names  and  persons  of  the  perpe- 
tiitors  of  the  deed ;  and,  as  they  offered  to  accompany  the  party  to  the  country 
where  the  murderers  were  encamped  with  their  tribe,  Lieut.  Zouch  most  gladly 
accepted  their  services  as  guides ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  party, 
by  their  directions,  came  upon  a  tribe  consisting  of  upwards  of  forty  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  were  bivouacing  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  fed  by  the  Mac- 
quarie,  and  called  the  Budda.  As  no  resistance  was  offered  by  these  savages, 
they  were  immediately  invested,  and  taken  prisoners.  A  few  (Questions  produced 
an  acknowledgment  from  them,  that  a  white  man  had  been  killed  by  four  of  the 
tribe,  on  the  Bogan,  three  of  whom  they  delivered  up ;  and  the  fourth  they  stat- 
ed, was  absent  on  the  Big  River ;  that  is  the  Darling.  On  searching  the  bags 
of  the  tribe,  the  party  found  a  knife,  a  glove,  &c.,  which  the  three  blacks  ac- 
knowledged they  had  taken  from  the  white  man,  and  which  the  num  who  had 
been  with  Major  Mitchell  on  his  expedition,  and  now  accompanied  the  police, 
■id  he  was  sure  had  belonged  to  my  brother.  The  details  of  the  closing  scene 
of  my  poor  relative's  life  are  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and,  to  those  of  his  friends 
who  had  known  his  great  benevolence  of  mind,  his  last  moments  can  be  more 
readily  conceived  than  described  ! 

**  The  officer  goes  on  to  report,  that  the  three  murderers,  on  being  taken  pri- 
soners, admitted  that,  about  six  moons  ago,  they  met  a  white  num  on  the  Bo- 
gan, who  came  up  to  them,  and  tnade  signs  that  he  was  hungry ;  that  they  gave 
him  food ;  and  that  he  encamped  with  them  that  night  The  white  man  re- 
peatedly getting  up  during  the  night,  excited  their  suspicion ;  and,  under  the 
apprehension  that  he  would  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  some  enemies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  consulted  together,  and  soon  came  to  the  determinarion 
to  destroy  him  ;  which  they  effected  the  following  morning,  by  one  of  the  sa* 
vages  approaching  him  unperceived,  and  striking  him  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  and  the  others  rushing  upon  him  with  their  spears.  This  must  have  oc- 
curred about  the  latter  end  of  April  of  the  last  year. 

'*  The  officer  adds ;  <  1  then  determined  to  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  which,  I  was  informed  by  the  blacks,  was  distant  three 
days*  journey ;  but  learning  from  them  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  only  a  small  party,  consisting  of  three  troopers,  the 
man  of  Major  Mitchell,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  (Bureemall)  as  a  guide  across' 
to  the  Bogan ;  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  party,  having  the  other  two  prison- 
ers in  charge,  under  the  command  of  Corporal  Moore,  to  proceed  to  a  station 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Wellington,  there  to  await  my  return.**  Lieut 
2iOuch  and  his  reduced  party  were  now  conducted  to  a  place  named  Currindine, 
where  the  black  showed  him  some  bones,  which,  he  said,  were  those  of  the 
white  man  they  had  killed  ;  and  pointed  out  a  small  portion  of  a  coat,  and  also 
part  of  a  Manilla  hat  Being  thus  convinced  that  they  had  reached  the  spot 
where  the  very  melancholy  event  had  occurred,  the  officer  and  his  little  party. 
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with  true  Cbristian4ike  feeling,  collected  all  the  reniains  thej  cwAA  diaeofer ; 
«nd  having,  in  sad  sileDce,  deposited  them  in  the  ground,  they  nised  a  Eoali 
mound  over  them,  and  barked  some  of  the  neaieet  trees,  as  the  only  means  in 
their  power  of  marking  the  spot  whereon  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  science  had, 
in  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  he  was  prosecuting  botanical  investiga- 
tion (attached*  as  he  \vas,  to  the  explorative  expedition  of  Major  Mitchell,)  beea 
deprived  of  life,  by  the  bands  of  mistaken  savages  !* 

«  Thus  fell,  in  the  very  prime  of  life  (having  just  completed  his  forty-secood 
year),  Richard  Cunningham,  an  able  botanist,  and  in  other  respects  a  very  ta- 
lented man ;  whose  very  amiable  and  obliging  disposition  had  in  his  lifetime 
secured  as  much  to  him  general  esteem,  as  his  premature,  ever  to  be  lamealed 
death  had  produced  a  universal  sentiment  of  unfeigned  grief,  in  the  minds  of 
all  his  friends  in  England,  and  of  every  cokmtst  in  New  South  Wales. 

<«  I  have  now  given  you  the  substance  of  the  last  official  communication  re- 
ceived from  New  South  Wales,  and  which  is  a  final  one,  regarding  my  poor 
nrother ;  who,  you  will  observe,  was  but  one  night  Hving  with  the  natives.  We 
cannot  tell  what  might  have  been  the  state  of  his  mind  on  that  night,  wbicfa 
had  urged  him  repeatedly  to  rise,  walk  about,  and  listen  to  catch  the  baik  of 
dogs,  or  any  little  stir  (amidst  the  dead  stillness  of  midnight,)  from  the  consi- 
derable encampment  of  his  anxious  sleepless  companions,  not  far  removed  from 
him  at  the  time  I  How  dreadful  must  have  been  his  feelings  may  be  readily 
imagined.  But,  could  he  have  composed  himself,  and  not  have  risen  and  thus 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  savages  among  whom  he  was  reposing,  he  proba- 
bly would  have  been  recovered,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  his  compsidons,  who  osme 
to  the  native  encampment  but  a  day  or  so  too  late  1  He  had  a  mind  well  disdp 
plined  by  the  religious  education  he  had  received ;  and,  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  mental  £u:uldes,  could  soon  have  reconciled  himself  to  a  short  lie  in  a  re- 
mote desert,  with  savages,  until  rescued  by  his  party :  for  he  could  say,  with 
r^  feeling,  and  in  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  merciful  protecting  Provir 
dence,  in  the  desert  and  every  where, — 

*  There  is  mercy  in  every  place :  , 
And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 
And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot.' 
I  can  go  no  farther  with  you ;  but,  standing  relatively  as  I  do,  in  this  sad  busi- 
ness, let  me  now  for  ever  draw  a  veil  upon  the  whole ;  just  remarking,  thst 
two  of  the  blacks  found  means  to  escape  from  the  soldiers  ;  and  what  has  been 
done  with  the  third,  who  was  conveyed  to  Sydney,  and  there  lodged  in  jail,  is 
not  known :  for  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  any  evidence  could  be  obtsin- 
ed,  sufficient  legally,  to  substantiate  his  guilt.     Last  December,  the  law  officefi 
had  the  case  before  them.— ^.  C.  Sirand  on  the  Ortat,  Kew,  Jusu  17,  1896.* 
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I. — On  the  Natural  Historic  and  Relations  of  the  Family  of  Cucu^ 
lidce  or  Cuckoos,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  series  of  their  va^ 
riaiion.     By  William  Swainson,  F.  R.  &.  L.  S.  &c. 

In  submittiiig  to  the  scientific  world  the  result  of  my  investiga- 
tions on  this  and  all  other  natural  groups  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  premise  that  they  have  been  conducted 
with  the  object  of  accumulating  additional  proofs  of  the  validity  of 
those  views  on  the  system  of  creation^  the  principles  of  which 
have  been  so  amply  detailed  in  the  treatise  *'  on  the  Classification 
of  Animals/'  and  illustrated  by  examples  in  that  upon  quadrupeds. 
The  ornithological  volumes  of  the  same  series,  now  in  the  press, 
will  enable  the  unprejudiced  naturalist  to  determine  the  truth  or 
fidlacy  of  these  views ;  and  whether  my  original  propositions  re- 
ceive further  confirmation  in  this  most  attractive  department  of 
nature.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible,  upon  a  subject  so  vast,  to 
enter  into  those  minute  details,  in  every  instance,  relative  to  each 
£iimily,  which  should  alone  satisfy  the  philosophic  inquirer :  espe- 
cially where  the  object  of  the  treatises  just  alluded  to  is  rather  the 
condensation  of  results,  than  the  detail  of  those  facts  upon  which 
these  results  are  grounded.  Some  few  of  the  groups  of  ornithology 
have  been  analyaeed  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  or  Northern 
Zoology,  and  others  will  be  laid  before  the  public,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the*  series  above  alluded  to  ;  but  the  limited  extent  of  two 
volumes,  to  which  the  ornithological  treatise  is  restricted,  will  oblige 
me  to  confine  the  elucidation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  families 
to  a  narrow  compass.   It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the 
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necessary  data  for  testing  the  soundness  of  the  results  there  givea, 
that  I  propose,  in  this  publication,  to  treat  of  such  groups  more  at 
large,  rather  wishing  to  lay  before  the  experienced  ornithologist  the 
reasons  upon  which  my  opinions  are  grounded,  than  to  have  it  sup- 
posed I  wish  those  opinions  to  be  received  upon  trust,  without  the 
production  and  evidence  of  facts. 

I  believe  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  tha^  the  &mily  of  the 
Cuculidas  or  Cuckoos,  is  the  most  aberrant  family  of  the  scanso- 
rial  tribe.  This  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  two  ways,^!/, 
by  considering  the  natural  habits  and  structure  of  the  birds  them- 
selves ;  and  secondly,  by  ascertaining  the  relations  of  affinity  which 
they  bear  to  other  groups,  wherein  the  scansorial  power  is  more  de- 
veloped. The  first  line  of  inquiry  should  always  take  precedence 
of  the  second ;  because,  without  understanding  the  history  and 
structure  of  a  bird,  it  is  impossible  to  associate  it  with  its  natanl 
companions.  A  rapid  survey,  therefore,  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  group  before  us,  may  precede  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  its 
contents. 

The  Cuckoos  are  altogether  natives  of  such  climates  as  lie  beyond 
the  influence  of  frost,  and  their  number  seems  to  be  r^ulated  hf 
the  proximity  of  their  native  country  to  the  equator.  Thus  the 
ornithology  of  Europe  presents  us  with  only  two  species,  both  of 
which,  during^  the  summer,  take  up  a  temporary  residence  in  lati- 
tudes otherwise  cold,  but  which  they  hastily  quit  at  the  approach 
of  autumn  ;  and  so  congenial  is  warmth  to  their  nature,  that  even 
the  mild  temperature  of  an  Italian  winter  is  not  sufficient  to  retard 
their  return  to  the  sultry  groves  of  Northern  Africa.  There  is  a 
fact  regarding  their  structure,  which  appears  connected  with  this 
susceptibility  of  cold,  and  which  I  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  no- 
ticed. All  the  Cuckoos,  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  whid 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  dissecting,  are  remarkable  for  the 
thinness  and  delicacy  of  their  skins,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render 
their  preservation  in  an  entire  state,  extremely  difficult  to  inexpe- 
rienced bands.  Every  one  who  has  skinned  the  common  British 
species  must  doubtless  have  observed  this.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
if  to  compensate  for  this  delicacy  of  the  cuticle,  the  feathers,  more 
especially  upon  the  back  and  rump,  are  unusually  thick  set  and 
compact.  Nor  is  tl^is  peculiarity  of  organiiation  confined  to  the 
Hamily  before  us,  lor  we  find  La  VaOlant  observing  the  very  same 
thing  in  respect  to  the  Cebleppince  of  Africa,  and  nearly  the  whole 
family  of  pigeons  have  very  thin  skins,  and  thick  set  feathers.  Nor 
are  these  relations  of  analogy  without  method,  for  on  comparing 
the  circles  in  which  the  CMCuiidtt,  the  Ceblepyrinm,  and  the  CoUm- 
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bid(B  are  re8pectivel7  placed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  mutually 
represent  each  other ;  all  being  tenuirostral  types. 

But  after  all^  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  birds  now  before 
us  are  restricted  to  warm  latitudes  by  the  nature  of  their  food,  and 
not  from  any  peculiar  impatience  of  cold,  arising  from  the  above 
circumstances.      The  CucuUdas  are  insectivorous  and  frngivorous, 
for  they  live  both  upon  insects  and  fruits  ;  the  former  habit,  how- 
ever,  is  not  manifested  by  those  bristles  which  are  usually  seen 
at  the  mouth   of  insect-eating  birds,  because   the  cuckoos  only 
devour  soft  caterpillars;   but  the   latter  is  manifested  by  their 
wide  gape,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  being  carried  far  backwards 
towards  or  even  under  the  eye :  this  structure  enables  the  jaws, 
or  mandibles,  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  is  a  certain  indi- 
cation that  such  birds  feed  upon  soft  fruits,  which  are  swallowed 
whole.     From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  cuckoos,  independent 
of  other  considerations,  can  only  exist,  permanently  or  temporarily, 
in  warm  countries,  where  insects  and  fruits  abound  ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  their  geographic  distribution  has  been  so  regulated. 
So  faintly  is  the  scansorial  structure  indicated  in  these  birds,  that 
but  for  their  natural  habits,  joined  to  the  position  of  their  toes,  we 
should  not  suspect  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  more 
typical  groups  of  the  tribe,  as  they  undoubtedly  are.   They  neither 
use  their  bill  for  climbing  like  the  parrots,  or  for  making  holes  in 
trees,  like  the  woodpeckers,  neither  can  they  mount  the  perpendi- 
cular stems,  like  the  Certhiadee  or  creepers :  and  yet  they  decided- 
ly climb,  although  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.     Having 
frequently  seen  different  species  of  the  Brizilian  cuckoos  (forming 
part  of  the  genus  Coccyzus)  in  their  native  forests,  I  may  safely 
affirm  that  they  climb  in  all  other  directions  than  that  of  the  per- 
pendicular.  Their  flight  is  so  feeble,  from  the  extreme  shortness  of 
their  wings,  that  it  is  evidently  performed  with  difficulty,  and  it  is 
never  exercised  but  to  convey  them  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
these  nights  in  the  thickly  wooded  tracts  of  tropical  America  are  of 
course  very  short :    they  alight  upon  the  highest  boughs,  and  imme- 
diately begin  to  explore  the  horizontal  and  slanting  ramifications, 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  threading  the  most  tangled  mazes,  and 
leaving  none  unexamined.     All  soft  insects  inhabiting  such  situa- 
tions laying  in  their  route  become  their  prey ;  and  the  quantities 
that  are  thus  destroyed  must  be  very  great.     In  passing  from  one 
bough  to  another,  they  simply  hop,  without  using  their  wings,  and 
their  motions  are  so  quick  that  an  unpractised  observer,  even  if 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  tree,  would  soon  lose  sight  of  the 
bird.    The  Brazilian  hunters  give  to  their  cuckoos  the  general  name 
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of  caU*tail;  nor  is  the  epithet  inappropriate,  for  their  long  hanging 
tails,  no  less  than  their  mode  of  climbing  the  branches,  gives  them 
some  distant  resemblance  to  that  quadruped.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  great  length  of  tail  possessed  by  nearly  all  the  cuckoos  is  given 
to  them  as  a  sort  of  balance,  just  as  a  rope-dancer,  with  such  an  instni- 
ment  in  his  hands,  preserves  his  footing  when  otherwise  he  would 
assuredly  falL  Remote,  therefore,  as  the  cuckoos  unquestionably  are 
from  the  typical  Scatuores,  we  yet  find  the  functions  of  the  tail  con- 
tributing to  that  office,  although  in  a  very  different  mode  to  that  whick 
it  performs  among  the  woodpeckers,  the  parrots,  and  the  creepere. 

The  structure  of  the  feet,  as  before  olnerved,  is  the  only  cirCTUD- 
stance  which  would  lead  an  ornithologist  to  place  these  birds  among  the 
climbers,  supposing  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  natural 
history,  properly  so  called,  or  with  their  close  affinity  to  the  moie 
perfect  Scansore^,  The  toes,  indeed,  are  placed  in  pairs ;  that  is, 
two  directed  forward,  and  two  apparently  backward,  but  a  closer  in- 
spection will  show  that  the  latter  are  not  strictly  posterior,  and  that 
they  differ  so  very  materially  from  those  of  the  Pictdce,  (the  pre- 
eminently typical  family  of  the  climbers,)  as  clearly  to  indi- 
cate a  different  use.  The  organization  of  the  external  posterior  toe 
of  all  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  and  toucans,  renders  it  incapable  of 
being  brought  forward,  even  in  the  slightest  degree ;  whereas,  in 
the  cuckoos  this  toe  can  be  made  to  form  a  right  angle  with  that 
which  is  next  it  in  front,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  term- 
ed versatile  :  this  term,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  inasmuch 
as  the  toe  cannot  be  brought  more  than  half  way  Jbrfvard,  although 
it  can  be  placed  entirely  backward.  Now  this  form,  which  is  ob- 
viously the  least  developed  state  of  the  scansorial  structure,  accords 
exactly  with  the  rank  of  the  family,  which  is  that  of  the  most  abe^ 
rant  group  in  the  circle,  and  furthest  removed  from  the  type.  The 
cuckoos,  in  fact,  are  half-perching,  half-climbing  birds,  not  only  in 
their  feet,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  manners.  No  one,  from 
seeing  them  alive,  would  suppose  they  were  truly  scansorial  birds  : 
and  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  singular  power  of  varying 
the  position  of  one  of  their  toes,  gives  them  that  quickness  of  mo- 
tion, and  firmness  of  holding,  which  accompanies  the  habits  just 
mentioned. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  family  of 
birds  which,  ^vith  one  solitary  exception,^  is  altogether  peculiar,  is 
they  contain  the  only  parasitic  birds  yet  known.  This  term,  indeed, 
has  been  applied, — 1  think  improperly,— to  other  genera,  which, 

•  Molothrus  pecori8,see  North.  Zool  (the  cow-bunting)  of  Noith  Amcricju 
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like  the  Frigate  Pelicans^  the  jagars^  and  some  of  the  eagles,  rob 
other  birds  of  their  food  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  act  of  thieving,  for  all 
these  feathered  robbers  can,  and  do  habitually  depend  just  as  much 
upon  their  own  industry  in  procuring  food.  But  with  the  typi* 
cal  cuckoos  the  case  is  ^r  different,  for  by  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  nest  of  other  birds,  to  whom  they  leave  the  care  of  hatch- 
ing their  young  and  feeding  them  afterwards,  they  become  as  truly 
parasitic  as  any  of  the  Acari  or  Pediculi ;  they  fasten  themselves,  as 
it  were,  on  another  living  animal,  whose  animal  heat  brings  their 
young  into  life,  whose  food  they  alone  live  upon,  and  whose  death 
would  cause  theirs,  during  the  period  of  in&ucy.  Such  only  is  a  pa- 
rasitic  animal^  and  such  only,  among  birds,  belong  to  the  typical 
cuckoos,  and  their  representative  the  Mololhrus  pecoris. 

Such  may  be  considered  the  leading  or  most  typical  distinctions 
of  the  family  now  before  us,  as  furnished  by  that  particular  group 
which  stands  at  the  head,  and  of  which  our  English  species  is  a  per- 
fect example.  As  we  descend  more  into  detail,  and  investigate  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  minor  divisions,  we  shall  find  all 
those  variations  of  structure  and  of  economy  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  every  other  natural  group  of  birds,  following  in  the  same  uniform 
series  asthe  primary  types  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Before,  however, 
we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  show  how  perfectly  the 
conclusion  we  have  come  to^  on  the  aberrant  rank  of  the  family,  is 
topported  by  the  following  table  ;  wherein  the  five  families  of  the 
Scansores  are  arranged  under  the  three  primary  divisions  of  the 
tribe. 


Analogies  op  the  Scansores  oa  Climbehs. 


Families  of  the 
Scantorea. 


PsrrrACiDiE, 


PlCID^ 


C£aTHlAD.«, 


CUCULID^, 


T)fpical  characters. 


Tribes  of  the 
Insessores. 


Orders  of 
Birds. 


\  Bill  short,  with  a 
\  distinct  notch  or 
tooth. 


DENTIROSTaES.    KaPTORES. 


I 

fBill  lengthened,  co-~] 

•!  »f  "If*?^  T."- 1 C0NIBO8TBE8. 

J    ed  with  incumbent  [ 
L  feathers,  J 

Nostril,  protectedby  I  g^.^„g„,^g. 
a  corneous  scale,     | 

Feet  not  strictly  scan-"! 

trilsnaked,tail.  covers  [ 
remarkably  long,       J 


Insessores* 

Ra  SORES. 

Grallatores. 


RAMFHASTIDiE 


.Feetsyndactyle, head /  f,^,^^^^^ 
\  and  jaws  large,  ) 


Natatores. 
We  see  in  this  table  a  precision  and  harmony  which  is  not  to  be 
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found  in  any  other  yet  published,  for  the  rank  of  each  group  in  tbe 
three  columns  is  so  preserved^  that  what  is  tjrpical  in  one  is  alto 
typical  in  the  two  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Picida  or  wood- 
peckers, which  are  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  climbers,  are  seen  to 
represent  the  Conirostre^,  the  most  perfect  of  the  perching  order, 
and  also  the  hisessores,  which  in  like  manner  is  the  most  perfect  in 
the  class  of  Aves.  These  analogies  can  be  traced,  in  like  manner, 
transversely,  and  arise  as  it  were  incidentally,  without  any  derange- 
ment of  the  perpendicular  series  of  affinities,  by  which  the  Piada 
follow  the  P^'///icsV/c?,  and  these  latter  being  succeeded  by  the  creepers 
(CerthiadaSy)  the  cuckoos  {Cucnlida,)  and  the  toucans  {Ramphatti- 
dcs>)  The  affinities,  in  short,  as  expressed  in  the  aboye  table,  are 
perpendicular,  and  analogies  transverse.  As  some  of  these  latter 
are  very  curious,  we  shall  here  notice  them.  Every  one  most  be 
struck  with  the  intimate  resemblance  which  the  bill  of  the  parrots 
has  to  that  of  the  shrikes,  among  the  Dentirostres,  and  to  thehawk^^ 
among  the  Raptorex, — a  resemblance  which  led  to  the  old  artificial 
arrangements,  wherein  the  two  groups  are  made  to  follow  each  other. 
Quitting  these,  we  have  the  conic  lengthened  bill  of  the  wood- 
peckers, representing  the  Conirostres  in  one  column,  and  tbe  /a- 
se f sores  in  the  other.  The  creepers  (Certhiadas,)  as  every  one  knows, 
are  eminently  scansorial  birds,  although  they  have  three  toes  fisr- 
ward,  and  one  backward, — like  the  Rasores,:—ajid  in  both  the  tail  is 
unusually  developed,  although  in  different  ways.  The  CucuUdej 
as  already  demonstrated,  are  the  most  aberrant  group  of  the  whole, 
as  this  denomination  implies  that  they  are  the  most  imperfect  clim- 
bers. This  latter  conclusion,  which  we  deduct  theoretically  from  the 
situation  we  assign  to  this  family,  is  borne  out  by  the  details  al- 
ready given.  These  birds,  in  fact,  may  be  said  rather  to  run  than 
climb  among  the  horizontal  branches  of  trees,  as  the  Grallatores  are 
the  swiftest  runners  on  the  ground ;  the  cuckoos,  moreover,  have 
the  very  short  feet  of  the  Tenuiroslres,  and  the  very  long  tail-covers 
of  the  Grallatores.  Lastly,  the  Ramphastidas  or  toucans  represent 
the  natatorial  type,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which,  as  more  fiiUj 
explained  elsewhere,*  is  great  bulk,  a  large  head,  wide  mouth, 
short  tail,  and  imperfect  feet:  now  all  these  peculiarities  distinguish 
the  toucans  from  the  rest  of  the  Scansores,  and  thus  their  analogy 
to  the  Fissiroslres  in  the  circle  of  the  perchers,  and  to  the  Nataiores 
in  that  of  the  orders  of  birds,  is  not  only  unequivocal,  but  most  strik- 
ing and  remarkable. 

1  shall  now  point  out  in  what  manner  I  conceive  these  ^ye  suh- 
*  Classification  of  Animals. 
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divisions  of- the  tribe  unite  among  themselves^  and  form  a  circle  of 
affinity^  and  I  shall  then  endeavour  to  trace  the  same  principle  of 
circularity  in  such  of  the  minor  groups  or  8ub-&milies  as  are  most 
abundant  in  species. 

Commencing  with  the  Pictdas  or  woodpeckers^  which  are  obvi- 
ously the  pre-eminent  type  of  the  scansorial  birds^  we  see  a  gra- 
dual approximation  towards  the  soft  tail,  the  green,  bright-coloured 
plumage,  and  the  curved,  toothed  bill  of  the  parrots  in  the  barbuts 
(Bucco,)  and  the  tooth-bills  {Pogonias,  L.)  The  first  of  these  genera 
so  much  resemble  the  Psitiacidm  in  the  style  and  similarity  of  their 
colouring  that  they  might  be  taken  for  parrots,  if  their  bills  and  feet 
did  not  evince  an  equal  relation  to  the  woodpeckers.  The  asser- 
tion of  M.  Temminck,  that  these  birds  do  not  climb, *^  is  completely 
disproved  by  Mr  Burchell,  who  assures  me,  from  his  personal  obser- 
vatioosi,  they  have  nearly  the  same  scansorial  habits  as  the  Picianw, 
— ^  fact  confinned,  indeed,  by  the  structure  of  their  feet.  Next  to 
these  we  have  the  genus  Pogoniat,  whose  short,  curved,  and  toothed 
IhII  brings  us  so  close  to  the  PsiUacidce,  that  one  genus  more  would 
render  the  union  of  these  families  complete ;  although  it  is  even  now 
so  obvious  that  no  question  can  be  raised  on  this  point.  Leaving 
the  PnUaddoi,  we  enter  among  the  toucans,  by  the  green-coloured 
Aracaris,  which  have  very  properly  been  lately  separated  as  a  dis- 
tinct group :  these  birds,  in  short,  connect  the  toucans  to  the  par- 
rots in  the  same  manner  as  Pogonias  unites  the  parrots  with  the  wood- 
peckers. It  is  thus  we  enter  the  family  of  the  Ramphastidce  or  tou- 
cans, the  fissirostral  division  of  the  Scansores,  where,  as  in  all  perfect 
fissirostral  types,  we  have  great  bulk,  a  very  large  or  wide  mouth, 
and  small  syndactyle  feet, — that  is,  with  the  toes  more  or  less  unit- 
ed. I  may  here  advert  to  a  fsict  in  the  economy  of  the  toucans 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  which  gives  an  additional  confirmation  of 
their  affinity  to  the  PsUlacidw.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  parrots,  as 
it  is  well  known,  employ  their  hooked  bill  as  an  organ  of  prehen- 
sion. My  obeervations  on  the  toucans  of  Brazil  lead  me  to  believe 
that  they  occasionally  do  the  same,  while  climbing  among  the  en- 
tangled foliage  and  branches  in  search  of  birds'  nests,  from  which 
they  greedily  snatch  either  the  eggs  or  the  young.  The  Australian 
Sythrops,  or  chai^nelbill,  is  a  cuckoo,  with  the  bill  of  a  toucan  ; 
and  thus  we  pass  from  one  family  to  the  other  so  gradually,  that 
analysis  alone  can  determine  to  which  this  singular  genus  belongs. 

*  M.  Temniinck  gives  no  authority  for  this  opinion,  which  must  have  been 
copied  from  other  authors,  he  himself  never  having  travelled  out  of  Europe. 
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Sauroihera  follows  Sythrops^  and  at  once  briDgs  us  among  the  ge-> 
n  u\ne Cuculidas, 

All  our  best  writers,  without  a  solitary  exception,  have  placed  the 
honey-guides  (Indicator J  among  the  cuckoos,  but  by  a  singular 
oversight,  they  have  overlooked  the  equally  strong  affinity  which 
these  remarkable  birds  possess  to  the  African  genus  Bripkaga  ;  or 
at  least  having  perceived  some  relation  (as  evinced  by  the  name  of 
Indicator  Buphagoides)  between  the  two,  they  have  fancied  it  mere- 
ly analogical.  The  analysis,  however,  of  this  tribe,  has  convinced 
me  that  the  two  genera  actually  follow  each  other,  and  this  will  ap- 
pear more  evident  on  a  subsequent  exposition  of  the  family  of  Cer- 
thiadee,  to  which  Buphaga  directly  introduces  us.  The  short,  ro- 
bust bill  of  this  latter  genus  is  nearly  preserved  in  the  Australian 
Orihonyx,  which,  by  means  of  the  Brazilian  genus  Sclerurus,  brings 
U8  at  once  among  the  typical  Certhiadoi.  Sitia,  in  this  latter  fami- 
ly, leads  immediately  to  Oxyrhynchus  in  that  of  the  Piddw,  the 
group,  in  fact,  from  whence  we  tirst  began  to  trace  the  circle  of  the 
Scansores- 

Having  now  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the  station,  in  the  circle  of 
the  scansorial  birds,  which  the  family  under  consideration  appears 
to  hold,  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  family.  Looking,  therefore,  to  those  ge* 
nera  which  show  the  most  prominent  differences,  I  conceive  that 
the  whole  are  naturally  arranged  in  the  following  divisions : 

Sub-families  of  the  Cuculid^. 
Sub-familiet.  Essential  Characters,  Typival  Genera. 

f  Wings  short,  more  or  less  rounded;  i 

CoccYZiNiE,  J     nostrils  linear,  base  of  the  upper  C  Coccyzus,  Vieil. 

I     mandible  dilated.  ) 

Saueotheeinje,  j  ^^J^l  ^''  "^^^  **""**  '"}  Saurotkeba,  Viea. 

0piBTHOC0MiN2E:,...Leg8  very  long, OpisTHOCoMrs?  Hoff, 

Indicatoainje, Bill  short,  thick;  tail  somewhat  rigid,...  Indicatob,  Sparm. 

The  aberrant  genera,  which  represent  the  sub-femilies,  are  few  ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  marked,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  to 
point  out  their  true  rank  and  station.  The  two  typical  sub-fami- 
lies, on  the  other  hand,  are  so  diversified  in  their  subordinate  divi- 
sions or  genera,  that  they  may  each  be  considered  as  perfect  circles, 
thus  adding  another  proof  of  the  position  so  often  verified,  that  ty- 
pical groups  are  almost  invariably  more  exuberant  in  species,  and 
in  modifications  of  form,  than  any  others. 

My  first  object  will  be  to  show  in  what  manner  these  sub-f^mi- 
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lies  are  united,  so  as  to  form  a  circle ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  point 
out  their  internal  affinities  among  themselves.  I  shall  then  slight- 
ly notice  their  exterttal  affinities,  or  those  relations  by  which  they 
are  united  to  the  conterminous  families  of  the  Scansores,  that  is,  to 
the  Certhiadas  on  one  side,  and  to  the  RamphasiidcB  on  the  other. 

First,  as  to  their  internal  affinities.  The  progression  from  the 
CucuUnae  to  the  Coccyzinas,  or  from  the  parasitic  to  the  building 
cuckoos,  is  so  gradual,  that  our  only  difficulty  is  to  discover  the 
precise  point  of  their  junction,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  the  scan- 
sorial  type  of  each,  for  by  these  are  all  circles  invariably  united. 
One  of  Uiese  appears  to  be  the  Cuculus  Erythropthalmus  of  authors. 
From  the  genus  Coccyzus  of  M.  Vieillot,  the  natural  series  passes 
into  CrotophagOy  by  means  of  the  Cuculus  guira  of  Linmeus,  rank- 
ed by  some  as  a  Coccyzus,  and  by  others  as  a  Crotopkaga,  By  this 
genus,  (the  fissirostral  type,)  we  leave  the  Coccyzina  and  enter  the 
aberrant  circle  by  means  of  the  singular  bird  we  shall  subsequently 
describe,  and  which  at  the  same  time  opens  a  passage  to  Phaenico- 
phaos :  then  follows  Leptosomus  and  Saurothera,  two  remarkable 
genera,  which  all  writers  have  kept  tc^ether.  After  these,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  place  the  genus  Opistkocomus,  yet  with  a  mark  of  doubt, 
not  having  at  this  time  the  opportunity  of  minutely  examining  cer- 
tain parts  of  its  structure.  Whether  or  no  the  Coccyzus  Geoffroyi  of 
the  PL  Col.  pi.  7j  aiid  the  Cocc.  Delalandi  of  the  same  work,  PI. 
440,  two  birds  nearly  as  remote  from  the  type  of  the  family  as  is 
Opisthocomus,  really  belong  to  this  particular  group,  remains  for  fu- 
ture investigation.  The  last  division  is  only  represented  by  a  single 
genus.  This  is  composed  of  the  well-known  honey-guides  of  Africa  : 
fortunately,  however,  the  affinity  between  this  and  the  genus  Eudy-' 
namys  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  they  fol- 
low each  other,  and  by  this  affinity  we  once  more  return  to  the  ty- 
pical genus  Cuculus,  and  close  the  circle. 

The  external  affinities  of  the  family  will  be  found  to  strengthen 
what  has  now  been  said  on  its  internal  relations.  The  Cuculidce,  as 
being  the  most  aberrant  form  of  the  Scansores,  is  consequently  that 
by  which  the  order  Insessores  is  united  to  the  Rasores, — the  two 
other  aberrant  divisions,  as  before  remarked,  leading  to  the  Ram- 
phastidw  or  toucans  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Cerihiadce  or  creepers 
on  the  other.  When  we  lind  the  Saurotherce,  therefore,  with  large, 
serrated,  and  hollow  bills,  we  see  at  once  the  mode  in  which  na- 
ture has  united  the  structure  of  a  cuckoo  with  that  of  a  toucan, 
while,  on  looking  to  the  honey-guides,  we  detect  indications  of  that 
rigidity  in  the  tail-feathers,  about  to  be  fully  developed  among  the 
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scansorial  creepers;  the  passage  beingfurthermanifested  by  the  honqf* 
guides  climbing  with  anore  facility  than  any  other  cuckoos.  Tboe 
two  points  of  union  I  therefore  consider  as  established ;  becanse 
they  are  further  confirmed  by  well-known  analogies,  too  decided  to 
be  questioned.  Nor  do  I  feel  any  considerable  doubt  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Oputhocomtu  ;  for  whether  this  curious  genus  is  the  grallaU^ 
rial  type  of  the  CucuUda  or  of  the  Craddas, — ^in  other  words,  the 
last  Arm  among  the  Inseswres,  or  the  first  of  the  Rasares,  it  cer- 
tainly appears  a  form  intermediate  between  the  two  orders,  and 
bears  every  mark  of  being  a  grallatorial  type,  corresponding  to  Gypo- 
geranus.  As  such  I  shall  consider  it,  until  fiurther  discoveries  de- 
monstrate this  opinion  to  be  erroneous. 

But  before  proceeding  ftuther,  it  is  essential  to  submit  this  series 
to  the  same  analogical  test  we  have  applied  to  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  Scanwres.  For  this  purpose,  I  now  offer  the  following  table 
of  the 

Analogies  of  the  Cuculin^. 
1.  Typical  Group. 

Sub-Typical  Group. 

Aberrant  Group. 
Saurotherinje,     Seize  their  prey  from  a  fixed  station,  Fisbjeobtres. 

TENUiaOSTEE& 

iNDiCATORiNiE,     j  BiU  short,  thick^teTsiw^shorter  than  the  j     ^^^^^^ 

Where  the  prototype  of  a  group,  which  in  this  case  is  the  tenuiros- 
tral,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  I  have  been  accustomed  in 
these  analogical  tables  to  leave  a  blank  for  its  future  insertion ;  coo- 
tenting  myself  with  expressing  such  opinions  on  the  subject  as  ap- 
pear, upon  the  whole,  best  supported  by  facts.  This  plan,  it  is  tme, 
is  not  calculated  to  impress  superficial  naturalists  with  a  belief  in 
those  laws  of  natural  arrangement  upon  which  I  have  elsewhere 
expatiated ;  but  it  will,  at  all  events,  manifest  that  d^ree  of  caution 
in  the  application  of  a  theory,  which  is  so  vitally  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress of  true  science.  For  this  reason  I  have  not  chosen  to  desig- 
nate the  tenuirostral  type  of  this  family,  partly  because  I  feel  un- 
certain as  to  which  of  the  forms  already  noticed,  this  title  shoold 
be  applied  and,  secondly,  because  it  involves  one  of  the  most  im* 
poFtant  affinities  in  the  whole  circle  of  ornithology  ;  this  being  tbe 
point  of  junction  between  the  insessorial  and  the  rasorial  orders. 

But  if,  upon  this  question,  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment, the  very  singular  and  striking  analogies  which  are  manifest 
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between  the  other  foar  groups  in  each  column  leaves  us  without  any 
doubt  that  their  station^  at  leasts  is  natural.  The  further^  indeed, 
that  the  philosophic  naturalist  pursues  his  researches,  the  more  will 
he  be  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  universality  of  a 
few  general  laws,  simple  in  themselves,  yet  modified  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  the  most  inconceivable  variety.  In  the  present 
feimily  this  is  so  manifest,  that  the  analogical  characters  above  given 
might  either  be  employed,  with  little  variation,  to  designate  the  pri- 
mary groups  of  the  Cuculidas,  or  those  of  the  tribes  of  the  order 
JnscMSores,  Thus  we  see  that  the  most  conic  billed  cuckcoos  are 
typical,  and  represent  the  conirostral  tribe.  Those  which  follow,  of 
all  others,  have  the  bill  mott  hooked  and  compressed, — these  charac- 
ters being  also  typical  of  the  Dentitvstres,  The  long-billed  cuckoos  of 
the  genus  Saurothera  depart  from  the  habits  of  all  their^family,  since 
we  are  assured  by  eye-witnesses  that  they  watch,  like  the  fly- catch- 
ers and  tyrant  shrikes,  for  their  prey  from  a  fixed  station,  darting 
upon  insects  and  lizards  when  they  come  within  reach,  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  former  seat,  this  habit  being  altogether  peculiar  to  fis- 
sirostral  types. 

The  honey-guides,  independent  of  their  possessing  a  tail  whose 
leathers  are  more  stiff  than  those  of  any  other  group  in  the  family, 
exhibits  one  of  tiie  true  characters  of  a  scansorial  foot ;  that  is,  a 
tarsus  so  short,  as  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  length  to  the  outer  or 
versatile  ibre-toe.  •  This  structure  is  a  decided  proof  that  the  birds 
possessing  it  climb  more  in  a  perpendicular  position  than  any 
other ;  since  it  is  carried  to  its  maximum  of  developement  in  the 
two  typical  forms  of  the  Scansores,  the  PsittacidiE,  and  the  Picidce.  If, 
in  shorty  the  analogies  of  a  group  are  correctly  stated,  they  will  bear 
comparison  not  only  with  every  other  in  the  same  class  of  animals, 
bot^  as  I  firmly  believe,  with  every  other  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
There  is  a  curious  circumstance  regarding  the  honey-guides  which 
must  not  here  be  omitted.  Upon  what  principle  does  this  cuckoo,  and 
this  only,  evince  such  attachment  and  familiarity  towards  man,  as  ac- 
tually to  call  in  his  aid  for  procuring  food  ?  The  answer  is  deductable 
from  the  forgoing  table.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  in  every 
natural  group  one  of  the  types  is  remarkable,  above  its  congeners  for 
its  docility  or  its  attachment  to  man,  and  that  this  type  is  the  scanso- 
rial among  the  perchers,  and  the  rasorial  among  birds.  We  may 
now  add,  that  it  is  produced  under  a  different  form  in  the  Pachydermes 
among  the  ungulated  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  order  Ungulaia  among 
the  Mammalia.  These  relations,  however,  will  be  better  comprehend- 
ed by  the  following  table,  each  column  being  viewed  as  a  circular 
group. 
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Series  of  the 

Series  of  the 

Serieeofihe 

Series*^  the 

Serietqflhe 

Cuadida, 

Ituestoret. 

Clou  Avet. 

ClauManma&a, 

UngulaU. 

Cueulina 

Conirostres 

InaeaaoTea 

Quadrumana 

RumiiiBntes 

Cocqrziiue 

Dendrostret 

Raptoiee 

Fene 

Solipedes 

Saurotherinie 

Fissirostres 

Natatores 

Cetacea 

Anaplotberes 

Tenuirostres 

Grallatores 

Glires 

Edentates 

Indicatorime 

Scansores 

Rasores 

Ungidata 

Pftchydennes 

It  18  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  verification  of  an  ornithologi- 
cal circle  that  its  contents  should  be  compared  with  thoee  of  other 
circles  in  a  different  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  yet  where  doubts 
may  be  reasonably  entertained  on  one  of  the  types^  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  other  four  should  un- 
dergo a  very  extensive  comparison,  and  for  this  reason  the  reader  will 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  they  are  here  submitted  to  a  very  searching 
and  severe  test, — ^a  test,  in  ^ct,  which  sooner  or  later  they  mnst 
undergo, — or  be  rejected.  Another  reason,  also,  for  introducing 
them  in  this  place,  is  to  call  the  zoologist's  attention  to  the  last  set 
•of  analogies,  or  that  which  belongs  to  the  Indicatores.  By  this  we 
find  that  the  attachment  to  man,  and  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  honey- 
guides,  are  represented  by  the  parrot  in  the  first  column,  the  gal- 
linaceous birds  in  the  second,  the  ruminating  animals  in  the  third, 
and  the  elephant  in  the  fourth,  each  being  in  its  own  series  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  social  qualities.  Further,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  this  extraordinary  property  of  the  rasorial  type  can  be 
traced  through  all  those  groups  among  the  Annulosa,  which  1  hare 
as  yet  investigated ;  but,  as  this  would  involve  us  in  an  endless  field 
of  inquiry  and  demonstration,  the  subject  cannot  be  pursued. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  one  analogy  between  the  CucuUdct  and  the 
Annulosa,  which  must  be  touched  upon ;  since  we  should  otherwise 
leave  unexplained  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  attached  to  this 
family  of  birds :  this,  as  before  intimated,  is  in  the  parasitic  nature 
of  the  typical  cuckoos.  We  search  in  vain  for  analogous  examples 
of  this  habit  among  these  quadrupeds  now  existing,  but  on  looking 
to  the  sub-kingdom  Annulosa,  and  investigating  the  two  typical 
classes  of  insects,  (the  Aptera  and  Ptilota,)  we  find  that  the  follow- 
ing groups  are  all  the  most  aberrant  of  their  respective  circles ;  and 
as  this  is  the  precise  station  of  the  cuckoos  in  the  circle  of  the  iksm- 
sores,  it  consequently  follows,  that  they  are  all  mutual  representa- 
tives of  each  other. 

Cuculus,  Vermes,  (pai^)  Lin. — Pedum lus.  Acams, — Stylops*-- 
Cynips,  L. — Chrysis,  L.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  insects  compos- 
ing the^  groups,  as  every  entomologist  knows,  are  eminently  pa- 
rasitic; and,  according  to  my  researches,  they  actually  occupy  in 
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their  several  circles^  a  situation  precisely  analogous  to  the  Ctwulidas 
among  the  scansorial  birds. 

Four  out  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  femily,  so  far  as  their  ana* 
kigies  are  concerned,  have  now,  I  trust,  been  sufficiently  demon* 
strated.  So  that,  whatever  genus  actually  fills  the  interval  between 
those  of  Indicator  and  Saurothera,  we  may  feel  pretty  confident,  that 
it  would  not  afifect  the  arrangement  of  the  remaining  types.  These 
primary  divisions  of  the  Cuculidcs  I  shall  consider  as  sub-families, 
to  which,  for  the  sake  of  so  distinguishing  them,  I  add  the  termi- 
nation of  aiuEy  to  the  name  of  what  appears  to  be  the  typical  ge- 
nus in  each.  I  must  express  my  suspicion,  however,  that  these  sub- 
families are  only  equivalent  to  those  groups  called  genera  in  the 
order  of  perchers.  Our  next  inquiry  will  be  directed  to  the  con- 
tents of  each  of  these  sub-families,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  natural  series  of  the  genera,  and  we  shall  first  examine  the 
Cuculinae  or  Genuine  Cuckoos. 

(To  he  continued,) 


II. — The  Natural  History  of  British  Zoophytes,  By  Oeorge  John- 
ston, M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh.   (Continued  from  p.  81.) 

Pallas,  who  published  at  this  period  an  admirable  history  of  zoo- 
phytes^* was  also  the  advocate  of  the  Linmean  doctrine,t  but  he  ad- 
duced no  other  facts  than  those  furnished  by  Baster  in  its  aid.  He 
also  adopted  the  opinion  of  Baster,  who  in  this  respect  continued  in 
opposition  to  Linnsus,  that  the  true  corallines  (Coraliina)  were  en- 
tirely of  a  v^etable  nature,  and  his  arguments  on  this  head  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  In  external  appearance  and  structure  a  few 
corallines  resemble  some  fuci,  and  many  of  them  are  like  confervas ; 
they  differ  from  other  zoophytes  in  chemical  composition,  for,  on  being 
burned,  they  emit  the  smell  of  vegetable  matter,  neither  do  they  con- 

•  P.  S.  Pallas,  Med.  Doct.  Elenchus  Zoophytonim  sistens  genenun  adum- 
bnitiones  geneialiores  et  spederum  oognitanim  succinctas  descriptiones  cum  se- 
lectis  auctonim  synonymis.  HagiB-comitum,  1776. — **  Prinoepsin  hac  dasse 
opus.** — Hall.  Bib.  Bot  ii.  566. 

^  «  Dididmus  in  Zoophytis,  sic  jure  vocaudis,  vegetabilem  naturam  cum  ani- 
midi  ita  misceri,  ut  vere  anceps  et  dubia  passim  sit.'*  &c.  Elenc.  Zooph.  Praef. 
viiL  It  is  because  of  its  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  series 
in  the  structure  of  organized  beings,  that  Pallas  mainly  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  vegeto-animal  nature  of  zoophytes. 
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tain  a  volatile  salt  or  animal  oil ;  the  pores  observable  in  their  cal- 
careous portion  are  too  small  to  be  the  habitations  of  polypes^  and 
similar  pores  can  be  detected  on  fuci ;  no  polypes  nor  any  visible 
token  of  life  could  be  discovered  by  Jussieu  in  any  coralline^  a  species 
of  which,  moreover^  a  Mr  Meese  had  found  growing  upon  a  heath 
in  Friesland  ;  and  lastly,  the  fructification  of  corallines  is  very  si- 
milar to  that  of  fuci  and  confervse. 

Were  these  the  deductions  of  correct  observation  and  experiment 
they  would  unquestionably  have  been  conclusive,  but  some  of  them 
were  already  known  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact,  and  the  others  were 
weakened  with  doubts  and  uncertainties.  Ellis,  conscious  of  his  su- 
perior knowledge  both  of  marine  botany  and  coophytology,  put  forth 
an  answer  to  this  attack  which  is  remarkable  for  clear  arrangement, 
and  for  candid  and  honourable  bearing  to  his  opponent,  who  had 
scarcely  deserved  this  at  his  hand.*  Having  shewn  that  the  pre- 
sumed coralline  which  Pallas  had  compared  to  a  fucus  or  sea-weed, 
was  in  fact  a  fucus,  Ellis  proceeded  to  prove  how  widely  difierent 
every  coralline  was  in  structure  and  texture  from  any  confervc ; 
and  that  the  former,  contrary  to  Pallas's  assertion,  not  only  gave  oat 
when  burned  "  an  offensive  smell  like  that  of  burnt  bones  or  hair," 
but  afforded  also  on  careful  analysis  both  volatile  alkali  and  em« 
pyreumatic  oil.t  "  Doctor  Pallas,"  Ellis  continues,  "  proceeds  to 
prove  that  corallines  cannot  be  animals,  as  the  pores  of  their  cal- 
careous substances  are  too  minute  for  any  polypes  to  harbour  io. 
These  words  of  the  Doctor's  seem  to  imply,  as  if  the  coralline  sub- 
stances were  only  habitations  for  detached  polypes,  and  not  part  of 
the  animals  themselves.  How  this  affair  stands,  I  hope  to  bavB 
clearly  demonstrated  long  before  this,  for  I  have  plainly  seen,  and 
endeavoured  to  shew  mankind,  that  the  softer  and  harder  parts  of 
zoophytes  are  so  closely  connected  with  one  another,  that  they  can- 
not separately  exist,  aod  therefore  have  not  hesitated  to  call  them 
constituent  parts  of  the  same  body,  and  that  the  polype-like  suckers 
are  so  many  mouths  belonging  thereto. 

*  It  appears  from  the  Lin.  Corresp.  Vol.  i.  p.  186,  that  Pallas  had  writteo 
disrespectfully  of  Ellis.  In  his  Elen.  Zoophytonun  the  latter,  however,  is  pro- 
fusely complimented  : — "  Ellisium  subtilitate  atque  acumine  obaervationum  om- 
nes  super  eminentem," — Pnef.  p.  x. — is  praise  enough  surely,  but  its  sioceriCf 
might  be  questionable. 

t  This  character,  as  Lamouroux  remarks,  is  insufficient,  seeing  that  the  mqor 
part  of  marine  plants  give  out,  in  burning,  odours  and  products  analc^pous  to  those 
of  animals. — Cor.  Flex.  p.  12.  It  is  now  well  known  that  chemistry  affords  m, 
in  its  minute  analyses,  no  test  between  animal  and  vegetable  matter. — See  Froat'B 
Bridgewater  Treat,  p.  415,  and  more  particularly  Tiedemann*s  Comp.  PhysiologT* 
p.  48,  &c. 
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• 
*'  Now,  ibr  the  smallness  of  the  pores,  which  the  Doctor  has  men*- 
tkued  here  (among  the  Corallines)  to  be  a  contradiction  to  animal 
life ;  he  certainly  has  forgot  one  circumstance,  when  he  introduces 
the  Corallinm  pumilnm  album,  (Essay  Cor.  t.  27*  f*  c.)  or  his  M il- 
lepora  calcarea  (Pall.  Elench.  p.  265,)  as  an  animal,  which  is,  that 
he  there  says,  it  has  absolutely  no  pores  at  all. 

'<  As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  every  part  of  what  is  called  Co- 
ralline is  necMsary  to  make  out  such  an  animal,  or  being,  it  will  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  determine  the  proportion 
there  ought  to  be  between  softer  and  harder  parts ;  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  to  say,  that  in  some  of  this  tribe  the 
stony  parts  are  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  whole,  especially  as 
Doctor  Pallas's  objection  can  be  only  against  the  crust«  or  lapides- 
oent  part,  as  the  inside  of  many  of  them  is  far  from  being  hard,  be- 
ing exactly  like  a  Sertularia,  so  that  I  do  not  know  if  it  would  not 
be  a  good  definition  to  one  well  acquainted  with  that  tribe  to  say, 
a  Coralline  is  a  Sertularia,  covered  with  a  stony  or  calcareous  crust  ; 
if  the  mouths  should  happen  to  be  very  small,  their  number  may 
make  up  that  deficiency*    We  see  in  the  greatest  number  of  coral- 
lines their  surfeuse  full  of  holes  ;  we  saw  the  same  in  Escharas  and 
MiUeporas  thirty  years  ago ;  since  that  time  magnifying  glasses  have 
been  improved,  so  as  to  shew  us,  that  they  are  all  orifices  for  polype- 
like suckers ;  why  should  not  we  now  admit  that  glasses  may  be 
still  more  improved,  so  as  even  to  make  us  able  to  see  what  may  be 
the  intention  and  use  of  these  minute  orifices,  which  according  to 
all  rules  of  reasoning,  we  must  suppose  to  approach  in  nature  to  them 
they  are  most  alike.     From  this  extreme  minuteness  then  of  the 
pores  of  these  Milleporse,  confessed  to  be  zoophytes,  as  well  as  those 
of  Corallina  ofiicinalis  as  before  mentioned,  it  is  no  great  matter  of 
surprise,  that  Doctor  Jussieu  could  not  perceive  any  animal  life  in 
the  corallines,  nor  Doctor  Schlosser  in  the  Millepora  calcarea.     As 
these  experiments  ought  to  be  attended  with  many  convenient  coin- 
ciding circumstances  that  do  not  often  happen  to  persons  who  only« 
go  to  the  sea  side,  perhaps  for  a  few  days  or  hours,  so  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  because  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  that 
more  accurate  observers  may  not  be  more  fortunate  at  another  time." 
— Having  thus  disposed  of  an  argument  which  he  could  not  distinctly 
answer,  Ellis  goes  on  to  notice  the  fact  of  the  coralline  which  had 
been  found  on  Bergummer  heath  in  Friesland,  and  which  the  vague- 
ness of  the  manner  in  which  the  discovery  was  announced  per- 
mitted or  warranted  him  to  ascribe  to  accident ;  and  he  then  con- 
cludes his  admirable  essay  with  a  faithful  and  minute  account  of  the 
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fructification  of  the  confervas,  and  proves  to  a  demonstration  that 
when  Raster  and  Pallas  attributed  a  similar  fructification  to  coral- 
lines^  they  had  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  subject.* 

The  discussion  rested  here^  and  zoophytes,  including  the  sponges 
and  corallines,  have  been  ever  since  enumerated  among  the  subjects 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  although  some,  among  whom  Spallanzani 
may  be  particularized,  continued  in  the  belief  that  the  corallines  and 
the  sponges  were  vegetables.  But  naturalists  continue  to  be  divid- 
ed in  opinion  relative  to  the  nature  of  acknowledged  zoophytes,  for 
many  still  speak  of  them  as  intermediate  beings  partaking  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  while  others  defend  their  claims  to  pure  animality.  No 
new  doctrine  has  been  promulgated ;  neither  indeed  have  the  old 
been  defended  or  attacked  by  any  other  facts  or  arguments  than 
those  already  referred  to,  and  with  these  before  me  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  give  my  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Ellis.  No  one  denieu  that  the 
polypes  considered  abstractedly  from  their  polypidoms  are  really  ani- 
mals ; — their  quick  and  varied  movements, — ^their  great  irritability, 
— ^the  existence  of  a  mouth  and  stomach, — ^the  nature  of  their  food, 
its  digestion,  and  the  evomition  of  the  indigestible  remains  are  in- 
contestible  proofs  of  this ; — and  it  seems  improbable,  to  say  no  more, 
that  this  animal  should  be  fitted  round  with  a  case  that  grew  inde- 
pendent of  it  and  from  a  different  cause.  And  the  case  itself  hu 
no  analogy,  as  Ellis  shewed  very  clearly,  either  to  bark  or  to  wood: 
it  possesses  the  structure  of  neither  of  them,  nor  is  it  formed  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  addition  of  concentric  layers,  nor  does  it  contri- 
bute to  the  formation  of  new  parts,  but,  like  the  shell  of  testaceous 
mollusca,  it  is  extra  vascular  and  inorganic,  and  when  once  formed 
suffers  no  other  change  than  what  external  injuries  or  time  may  ope- 
rate. If  possible  its  coincidences  with  the  skin  of  cellular  plants  &re 
even  fewer :  the  one  is  a  living  part  which  has  very  important  fiioe* 
tions  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  plant  itself  and  to  the  atmosphere 
or  circumfluent  medium  in  which  it  lives ;  the  other  exhibits  no  ao- 
'  tion  characteristic  of  life,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  condensed  al- 

*  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  Ivii.  p.  404,  &c — Pallas  appears  to  have  been  con- 
vinced by  this  essay  that  the  Corallines  were  animal ;  and  he  acknowledged  that 
in  reference  to  the  land  species  he  had  been  imposed  on. — Lin.  Corresp.  i.  227, 
and  568.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  Captains  Vancouver  and  Flinders 
observed  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland,  at  considerable  heights  above  the  lerd 
of  the  sea,  arborescent  calcareous  productions  which  they  considered  to  be  conki 
Peron  says  they  are  either  corals  or  vegetables  incrusted  with  calcareous  nut- 
ter; and  Dr  Clarke  Abel  has  pioved  that  they  are  the  latter Edin.  Phil.  Jomn. 

ii.  198. 
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bomiiioas  or  calcareous  sheath^  appropriated  solely  to  support  or  pro* 
tection.* 

But  although  I  agree  with  the  advocates  of  the  animality  of  zoo- 
phytes  in  general^  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  Ellis  in  considering  it 
proved  that  sponges  and  corallines  belong  to  the  same  class.  Ellis^ 
we  have  seen,  knew  that  no  polypes  were  to  be  found  in  sponge,  and 
their  existence  in  the  pores  of  corallines  was  inferred  merely  from  the 
stmcture  of  these  and  their  chemical  composition.  They  have  been 
examined  by  subsequent  naturalists  fully  competent  to  the  task,  and 
under  the  most  finvourable  circumstances, — in  particular  by  Cavolini 
and  Schweigger, — and  the  result  has  been  a  conviction  that  these 
productions  are  truly  apolypous.  Now  this  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
determines  the  point,  for  if  they  are  not  the  productions  of  polypes, 
the  zoologist  who  retains  them  in  his  province  must  contend  that 
they  are  individually  animals,  an  opinion  to  which  I  cannot  as- 
sent, seeing  that  they  have  no  animal  structure  or  individual  organs, 
and  exhibit  no  one  function  usually  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
that  kingdom.  Like  vegetables  they  are  permanently  fixed, — like 
vegetables  they  are  non-irritable, — their  movements,  like  those  of 
vegetables,  are  extrinsical  and  in  voluntary, — like  cry  ptogamous  vege- 
tables or  alg«  they  usually  grow  and  ramify  in  forms  determined  by 
local  circumstances,  and  if  they  present  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  the  imbibition  of  their  food  and  in  their  secretions,  yet  even 
in  these  they  evince  a  nearer  affinity  to  plants  than  to  any  animal 
whatever. 

II. — On  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Polypb& 

ABSTRACTEDLY  CONSIDERED. 

On  the  continent  the  term  Zoophyte  has  of  late  been  used  in  a 
very  extensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  every  animal  which  exhibits 
a  circular  disposition  of  parts  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  and 
many  also  in  which  thils  character  is  little  or  not  at  all  obvious.  In 
this  country  the  word  has  never  been  so  employed  excepting  in  trans- 
lations from  a  foreign  language :  no  English  writer  ever  thinks  of 
calling  an  intestinal  worm,  or  a  sea-jelly,  or  a  star-fish,  or  even  the 

•  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Confervs  are  real  animals  or 
not,  because,  whatever  conclusion  we  might  adopt,  they  would  not  come  within 
our  definition  of  a  zoophyte  or  polype,  since  they  assuredly  have  neither  mouth, 
tentacula,  nor  stomach.  Nor  need  I  discuss  the  propriety  of  instituting,  with 
Treviranus,  a  fourth  kingdom  of  animated  nature,  composed  of  the  zoophytes 
and  aquatic  cryptogamia,  as  my  object  and  plan  is  only  to  describe  what  have 
been  alinoef  universally  considered  zoophytes. 

NO.  III.  Q 
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infusory  animalcules,  a  zoophyte ;  but  he  applies  the  name  to  no 
other  creatures  than  those  which  in  their  form,  or  most  remarkable 
characters,  recall  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  or  its  leading  pro- 
perties. In  this  restricted  sense  I  also  use  it  in  these  essays,  or  ra- 
ther with  a  still  narrower  circumscription,  having  assigned  what  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  removing  the  corallines  and  sponges 
from  the  category,  and  restoring  them  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to 
which  the  earlier  naturalists  believed  they  had  a  rightful  claim.  The 
definition  of  a  zoophyte  is  thus  considerably  simplified,  but  there 
remains  sufficient  variety  and  discrepancy  in  the  constituents  of  the 
order  to  render  that  definition  in  some  degree  vague  and  incongruous. 
The  fact  is — the  classification  of  molluscous,  and  radiated,  and  acri- 
tons  animals  requires  to  be  recast :  the  limits  between  them  have  not 
been  determined  with  undisputed  precision,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  there  are  in  each  class  some  tribes  which  will  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  as  discovery  proceeds.  It  has  been  recently  proposed*  to 
remove  a  large  proportion  of  zoophytes  hitherto  considered  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  their  order  to  the  moUusca,  which,  about  the  year 
1815,t  had  received  a  considerable  accession  to  its  numbers  from 
the  same  source ;  but  so  far  from  acknowledging  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  translation,  I  incline  to  agree  with  Lamarckit  ^^t  it  would 
be  better  to  separate  again  the  colonized  zoophytes  from  the  molluscs, 
and  form  with  them,  and  with  such  zoophytes  as  have  an  analogous 
organization,  a  distinct  class,  to  occupy  the  wide  interval  between 
the  moUuscan  and  radiated  types,  allied  to  the  former  by  the  non- 
symmetrical figure  of  the  body,  and  to  the  latter  by  the  circularity 
of  the  oral  members.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enter  here  upon 
this  discussion,  for  my  intention  is  to  describe  what  are  usually 
reckoned  zoophytes,  without  having  regard  to  the  naturalness  of  the 
group  considered  as  a  whole,  and  with  this  view  I  adopt  the  class  as 
it  was  long  ago  established  by  Solander  and  £llis,  excepting  only 
the  corallines  and  sponges,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  separate 
monographs.  The  following  definition  may  serve  to  characterize  the 
class: 

Animals  avertebrate,  inariiculaie,  soft,  irritable  and  contractile, 
without  a  vascular  or  separate  respiratory  or  nervous  system  :  mouth 
superior,  central,  circular,  edentulous,  surrounded  by  tubulnr  or  more 

*  Thompson's  Zoological  Researches  and  Illustrations,  p.  92. 
f  Savigny's  Memoires  sur  les  Animaux  sans  Vertebras.   Seconde  Partie.  Pk- 
ris,  1816,  8vo. 

t  Hist.  Nat.  des  Anim.  s.  Vert,  iii.  82—87. 
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cotntmmly  by^Ufbrm  tentacula :  alimeniary  canal  variable, — where 
there  is  an  intestine  the  anus  opens  near  the  mouth  :  assexual ;  gem* 
miparous :  aquatic. — The  individuals  (Polypes)  of  a  Jew  families 
are  separate  and  perfect  in  themselves,  hut  the  greater  number  of  zoo- 
phytes are  compound  beings,  viz,  each  zoophyte  consists  of  an  indeji- 
nite  number  of  individuals  or  polypes  organically  connected  and  placed 
in  a  calcareous,  homy  or  membranous  case  or  ceUs,  forming,  by  their 
aggregation,  corals  or  plant-like  Polypidoms. 

In  this  definition  there  are  two  parts  which  require  our  particu- 
lar attention — ^the  Polype  whose  presence  is  essential^  and  the  Po^ 
lypidom,^  which  is  the  house  or  support  of  the  polype^  and  which^ 
though  commonly  present^  is  yet  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
a  zoophyte.  To  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  former  we  limit 
ourselves  in  this  chapter ;  and  should  the  reader  find  the  outline 
given  in  relation  to  some  of  the  families  too  slight  and  sketchy^  we 
may  advertise  him  that  he  will  find  it  filled  up  with  greater  detail 
in  the  observations  which  it  is  intended  to  prefix  to  each  separate 
order. 

The  description  usually  given  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
polypes  in  general  has  been  derived  principally  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Hydra — a  naked  species  which  inhabits  ponds  and  ditch- 
es. A  polype  is  thus  represented  as  being  a  somewhat  globular  or 
cylindrical  body  of  small  size,  of  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  consist- 
ence, and  very  contractile,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  excavat- 
ed a  cavity  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  its  food.  The  aper- 
ture to  this  cavity  is  placed  on  the  upper  disk  of  the  body,  and  is 
encircled  by  one  or  two  series  of  filaments  or  tentacula  which  are  used 
to  capture  the  necessary  prey,  and  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  lips  ; 
while  the  opposite  end  serves  the  purpose  of  a  sucker  to  fix  the 
creature  to  its  site,  or  being  prolonged  like  a  thread  down  the  hol- 
low sheath,  to  connect  it  with  its  fellow-polypes  of  the  same  poly- 
pidom,  wliich  by  this  means  become  compound  animals,  *'  the  whole 
of  whose  parts  are  animated  by  one  common  principle  of  life  and 
growth."  There  are  no  organs  of  sense,  no  limbs  appropriate  to  lo- 
oomotion,  no  circulating  vessels,  no  nerves,  nor  lungs,  nor  gills,  no 
ehylopoetick  viscera,  nor  intestine,  for  there  is  "  but  one  conduit 
both  for  purgation  of  their  excrements,  and  reception  of  their  sus- 
tenance ;"  and  when  to  these  negations  there  is  to  be  added  the 
want  of  generative  organs,  a  being  of  simpler  organization  than  the 

•  I  borrow  this  term  firom  the  translator  of  Lamouroux's  work  on  Coral- 
lines. The  Rev.  Mr  Kirby  uses  the  word  Polypary  to  express  the  same  thing. 
Both  of  them  are  translations  of  the  Polypier  of  the  French  naturalists. 
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polype  can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  and,  perhaps^  it  is  actoally  the 
simplest^  for  the  infusbry  animalcules  which  had  been  placed  un- 
derneath them  in  the  scale  of  organization^  are  now  known  to  pos- 
sess a  much  more  complex  structure. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  a  polype  we  obtain  from  the  writings  of  El- 
lis, and  the  description  of  its  general  structure  given  by  Lamarck,* 
after  an  interval  of  seventy  years,  is  identically  the  same.  Some 
few  species,  classed  by  the  predecessors  of  the  latter  among  soo- 
phytes,  had  in  the  meantime  been  ascertained  to  be  differently  con- 
structed, and  furnished  with  less  simplicity,  but  being  in  consequence 
removed  into  a  different  category,  they  were  not  allowed  to  distuH) 
the  received  opinions  on  polype  anatomy.  Still  more  recent  disco- 
veries have  shown,  however,  that  these  are  very  erroneous,  and  that 
the  animals  of  even  our  native  polypidoms  form  at  least  two  cUsses 
distinguished  by  a  very  remarkable  dissimilarity  of  oi^aisatioD. 
By  the  one  they  are  allied  to  the  tunicated  and  acephalous  mollos- 
ca,  more  especially  to  the  compound  families  of  the  former,  and  hence 
may  be  denominated  Ascidian  polypes ;  by  the  other  they  fonn  i 
link  pf  the  chain  or  circle  which  associates  the  radiated  animals,  and, 
assuming  the  hydra,  for  their  representative,  we  shall  call  them  ffjf- 
draform  polypes. 

The  ascidian  polypes  never  occur  in  a  separate  and  naked  form, 
but  are  always  placed  within  the  cells  of  a  polypidom  of  a  calcare* 
ous,  membranous,  or  fibro-gelatiuous  consistence.  The  form  ofthe 
cells  in  many  genera,  as  Eschara,  Flustra  and  Cellepora,  suggests  i 
belief  that  their  tenants,  although  arranged  in  a  close  and  detenni- 
nate  manner,  are  each  separate  from  their  neighbours  and  complete 
in  themselves,  and  this  opinion  is  held  by  some  of  our  best  natnn- 
lists  ;  but  the  observations  of  Professor  Grant  seem  to  have  proved 
that  the  polypes  of  the  Flustra  are  connected  together  by  a  living 

•  Anim.  s.  Vert  ii.  10.  Bosc,  Vers,  ii.  216 Lamourouz  in  1810  and  1812 

had  indeed  asserted  that  the  polypes  with  polypidoms  could  not,  in  relation  to 
their  structure,  be  compared  vdih  the  fresh-water  hydra,  but  that  they  approxi- 
mated nearer  than  was  believed  to  the  mollusca,  of  which  they  might  at  somefit- 
ture  time  be  considered  a  family.  The  opinion  certainly  rested  on  few  andhtftf 
observations,  and  no  anatomical  details  were  given  in  its  support.  See  his  Edit 
of  Sohuid.  Zoophyt.  pref.  p.  vii.  For  example,  he  not  only  recognizes  a  reiaDOD- 
ship  between  Lobularia  and  Actinia,  but  he  tells  us  (hat  the  polypes  ofthe  Flustffr 
Cellariaand  Sertulariie  are  similar  to  those  of  Lobularia!  CoraL  Flex,  p-  39S- 
Such  loose  observations  as  these  are  have  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  (S^ 
covery.  The  observations  of  Savigny  were  evidently  more  specific  and  correct ; 

but  1  am  not  aware  that  the  details  have  been  yet  published See  his  Mem.  sur 

les  Anim.  s.  Vert  ii.  p.  65. 
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axis,  and  are  hence  truly  compound  beings  ;  and  since  the  Vesicull- 
fera,  which  are  admitted  to  be  composites^  belong  unqaestionably  to 
this  remarkable  form  of  animated  entities^  it  is  safer,  for  the  present, 
to  consider  all  the  ascidian  as  compound  polypes.*  There  is  never- 
theless a  remarkable  difference  between  them  and  the  hydra£Drm 
tribes  in  their  mode  qf  composition.  In  the  latter  the  polypes  are 
simply  developements  of  the  common  central  fleshy  mass,  identical 
with  it  in  structure  and  texture  ;  in  the  former  each  individual  is 
a  distinct  organism,  and  the  medium  which  binds  them  together, 
whether  vascular  or  ligamentous,  has  its  own  peculiar  character.  The 
one  we  may  compare  to  a  chain  of  which  all  the  links  are  welded, — 
the  other  to  a  necklace  where  the  beads  are  strung  together  by  a 
percurrent  thread.  To  express  this  distinction  we  shdl  call  the 
hydraform  compound  polypes,  and  the  ascidian  aggregated  polypes. 
The  body  of  the  ascidian  polypes  is  lengthened,  somewhat  cylin- 
drical or  at  times  bulged  at  the  base,  and  when  at  rest  lies,  in  the 
form  of  a  syphon,  doubled  up  upon  itself  in  the  Fig.  1. 

cell,  (Fig.  1,  t)  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
tendon*  at  the  bottom,  and  by  the  duplicature  of 
a  thin  membrane  round  the  aperture,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  it  should  ever  voluntarily  leave  the     ^-<  I 
cell  to  swim  at  large,  as  Baster  and  others  have     J  |L 
maintained.  The  head  or  upper  end  is  surround-  -{ |r  ^ 
ed  by  a  single  row  of  tentacula,  (Fig.  2,  a,)  which     ' 
are  solid,  filiform,  and  non-contractile,  for  the 
animal  can  only  shorten  them  by  rolling  them  up 
in  a  spiral  manner :  they  are  apparently  smooth, 
but  with  a  high  magnifier  it  is  ascertained  that 
they  are  clothed  with  numerous  fine  cilia,|  which  are  in  ceaseless 

•  ^  The  polypi  are  most  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  axis 
by  three  ports  of  their  body,  and  are  only  digestive  sacs  or  mouths  developed  by 
the  axis,  as  in  all  other  zoophytes,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  general  mass.  By 
the  axis  of  a  zoophyte,  I  understand  every  part  of  the  body  excepting  the  polypi, 
whether  of  a  calcareous,  homy,  or  fleshy  nature.  The  exact  mathematical  ar- 
rangement and  forms  of  the  cells  of  Flustrs  is  incompatible  with  their  existence, 
as  separate  and  independent  beings,  but  is  quite  analogous  to  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  observe  in  Cellarise,  Sertularise,  Plumularis,  and  many  other  well- 
known  compound  animals.'* — Grant  in  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joum.  iii.  116.  See 
also  Blainville,  Blan.  d*Actinologie,  p.  99. 

f  The  figure  represents  the  polypes  of  Flustra  membranacea  in  a  state  of  re- 
traction. 

\  The  Rev.  Dr  Fleming  is  the  first  who  discovered  this  structure  and  its  im- 
portant use  in  creating  respiratory  currents See  Wem.  Mem.  iv.  488-9.  The 
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motion,  and  are  supposed  to  perform  the  office  of  breathing  orgav 
by  keeping  up  a  constant  current  of  wa-  Fig.  2. 

ter  along  their  surfaces,  which  sets  in 
towards  the  mouth  in  an  invariable  di- 
rection ;  and  from  the  incessant  revolu- 
tion of  particles  within  the  mouth  and 
the  gullet,  observed  by  Professor  Grant, 
this  organ  seems  to  be  also  ciliated  inter- 
nally. The  more  especial  use  of  the  ten- 
tac&la  is  to  arrest  the  prey  which  chance 
floats  within  their  reach  and  conduct  it  to 
the  mouth, — a  simple  aperture  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  tentacular  circle,  and 
which  is  armless,  having  in  no  instance 
either  jaws  or  teeth.  It  is  the  entrance 
into  a  long  membranous  gullet  (6,)  of  per-  ^ 
feet  transparency,  and  which  can  be  traced  through  its  equally 
transparent  envelope,  to  its  termination  in  a  somewhat  glolra- 
lar  and  comparatively  large  organ  placed  near  the  cuiYature 
of  the  body,  and  rendered  opaque  partly  by  the  greater  thick- 
ness and  fleshiness  of  its  structure,  but  perhaps  more  so  by  the  na- 
ture of  its  contents.  This  is  the  stomach  (c,)  and  from  the  side 
of  it  there  proceeds  a  narrow  intestine  {d,)  which  follows  a  straight 
upward  course  along  the  side  of  the  gullet,  and  opens  at  the  aper- 
ture of  the  cell  by  a  separate  orifice  from  which  the  undigested  re- 
mains of  the  food  are  ejected.  There  is  another  organ  of  a  round- 
ish figure  appended  to  the  bend  of  the  intestine,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  an  ovarium  (e,)  but  it  seems  not  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  this  appropriation  of  it  to  the  generative  function  has  per- 
haps no  better  proof  than  what  is  derived  from  a  similarity  of  posi- 
tion between  it  and  the  supposed  ovarium  of  the  compound  mollus- 
ca.  It  is,  I  presume,  the  organ  which  Blainville  says  he  is  willing 
to  believe  performs  the  functions  of  the  liver,*  an  opinion  in  which 
I  am  disposed  to  concur. 

No  trace  of  a  nervous  or  vascular  system  of  any  kind  has  been 
detected,  nor  is  there  any  organ  of  sense,  but  the  polypes  are 
notwithstanding  very  sensible  of  external  impressions.t      When 

currents  had  been  previously  observed,  but  had  been  attributed  erroneously  to 
the  movements  of  the  tentacula. 

*  Manuel  d'Actinologie,  p.  72. — Fig.  2  represents  the  polype  of  Veacuhns 
imbricata  highly  magnified.  It  is  copied  from  Thompson's  Zo(^.  Dl.  Memoir, 
V.  pi.  1,  fig.  4. 

f  '*  But  as  we  perceive,  in  these  animals,  phenomena  which  take  place  by 
the  medium  of  nerves  in  animals  of  a  more  elevated  order,  that  is  to  say,  ( 
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left  undisturbed  in  a  glass  of  ^resh  sea  water^  they  push  their 
tentacola  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cell  by  straightening  the  bo- 
dy ;  and  then  expanding  them  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  or  bell, 
they  wiU  often  remain  quiet  and  apparently  immoveable  for  a  long 
time,  presenting  a  very  pretty  and  most  interesting  object  to  an 
observer  of  "  the  minims  of  nature."  If,  however,  the  water  is  agitat- 
ed they  withdraw  on  the  instant,  probably  by  the  aid  of  the  posterior 
ligament  or  muscle ; — ^the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  pushed  aside 
up  the  cell,  the  whole  is  sunk  deeper,  and  by  this  means  the  tentacu- 
la,  gathered  into  a  close  column,  are  brought  within  the  cell,  the  aper- 
ture of  which  is  shut  by  the  same  series  of  actions.  The  polypes  of 
the  same  polypidom  often  protrude  their  thousand  heads  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  quick  but  irregular  succession,  and  retire  simultaneously 
or  nearly  so,  but  at  other  times  I  have  often  witnessed  a  few  only 
to  venture  on  the  display  of  their  glories,  the  rest  remaining  t»>nceal- 
ed ;  and  if,  when  many  are  expanded,  one  is  singled  out  and  touch- 
ed with  a  sharp  instrument,  it  alone  feels  the  injury  and  retires, 
without  any  others  being  conscious  of  the  danger,  or  of  the  hurt  in- 
flicted on  their  mate. 

Of  the  hydraform  polypes  a  sketch  of  their  anatomy  has  already 
been  given  in  the  banning  of  this  chapter.  They  differ  from  the 
ascidian  in  their  figure,  which  is  somewhat  globular  or  cylindrical  and 
straight;  in  the  position  of  the  body,  which  is  vertical;  in  the  homoge- 
neity of  their  composition,  which  is  a  semitransparent  glairy  gelatine, 
full  of  microscopic  coloured  granules;*  and  very  remarkably,  in  being 

bility  and  Yoluntaiy  motion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  them  the  nervous  sub- 
stance is  mixed  with  their  gelatinous  or  mucous  mass,  without  being  demonstrable 
IS  a  particular  tissue." — Tiedemann's  Comp.  Phys.  p.  64. 

*  Trembley  hav^g  ascertained  that  the  colour  of  the  polype  resides  in  these 
granules,  and  that  it  yaries  with  the  quality  of  their  food,  of  which  the  nutritive 
part  or  chyme  passes  iirst  into  the  granules  of  the  stomachal  cavity  and  then 
gmdually  into  those  placed  more  towards  the  surface,  infers  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
glands  or  rather  vesicles,  which  have  the  power  of  sucking  in  and  again  transpir* 
ing  the  nutritive  fluid — Hist,  des  Polypes,  p.  1^.  Lamarck  adopts  this  opi- 
nion, Anim.  s.  Vert  ii  9,  which  is  probably  correct,  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  somewhat  hypothetical.  Consult  in  relation  to  this  subject  Ro- 
get*8  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Vol.  ii.  p.  77-8,  Carus'  Comp.  Anat  Eng.  Trans. 
VoL  i.  p.  25,  §.  23 ;  and  the  reader  will  find  Edwards*  and  Dutrochet's  opinions 
on  the  nature  of  the  elementaty  corpscules  in  Bostock's  Elementary  System  of 
Physiology,  Vol.  iu,  p.  348  et  seq.  Tiedemann  sums  up  our  acftio/ knowledge  in 
the  following  sentence. — **  In  animals  of  a  simple  structure,  polypi,  entozoa,  and 
some  others,  in  which  no  vascuhu*  sj^tem  for  the  movement  of  the  humours  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  the  nutritious  assimilated  liquid  passes  directly  into 
the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  with  which  it  enters  into  combination." — Comp. 
Physiology,  p.  35. 
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contractile  at  every  pointy  so  that  they  can  change  the  figure  of  their 
bodies  from  a  globe  to  a  cylinder^  or  distort  it  with  strictures,  and 
can  shorten  and  extend  the  tentacula  at  will,  sometimes  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  astonishing,  although  nothing  like  muscular  tissue  can 
be  detected  in  their  structure.*  When  therefore  they  have  occasion 
to  conceal  themselves  within  their  cells,  they  are  not  necessitated, 
like  the  ascidian,  to  bend  the  body  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  space 
for  the  tentacula,  but  they  shorten  the  body  and  the  tentacula  at  the 
same  time^  causing  the  one  to  assume  a  more  globular  form,  and  the 
other  to  dwindle  down  to  mere  knobs  or  papillae  (  Fig.  3.)  t  The  tenta- 
cula, even  when  fully  extended^  have  not  the  same  appearance,— 

Fig.  3. 


they  taper  a  little,  and  are  roughened  with  minute  warts  generally 
arranged  in  an  imperfectly  verticillate  fashion,  and  in  their  evolution 
they  are  less  regularly  campanulate,  one  or  more  being  usually  in 
action  and  moving  from  the  outline  of  the  circle.  The  stomach  is 
not  a  distinct  sac,  but  a  simple  cavity  towards  the  centre  of  the  bo- 
dy, "  neither  figured  nor  limited  by  particular  membranes,"  and 
from  which  the  indigestible  remains  of  the  food  are  ejected  at  the 
same  aperture  by  which  it  had  entered^  for  the  apettnre  in  the  base 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine  seems  to  be  appropriated  to  other  offices. 
And  in  reference  to  its  relation  with  the  polypidom  there  is  this  dif- 
ference,— the  hydraform  polype  is  not  connec|;ed  with  the  cell  by 
any  membrane  or  ligament,  but  rather  sits  free  within  its  miniature 
cup^  retained  there  only  by  the  gelatinous  living  pedicle  which  is 
prolonged  from  its  base  down  the  sheath,  and  binds  all  the  polypes 
of  the  polypidom  in  one  sympathising  family. 

But  this  description  is  applicable  only  to  the  Hydra  itself,  and  to 
those  compound  species  which  tenant  the  cups  of  the  plant-like 
polypidoms  embraced  in  the  order  Zoophyta  hydroida.  The  poly- 
pes of  the  asteroid  zoophytes,  although  evidently  modelled  on  the 

•  Trembley,  Mem.  pourrhist.  des  Polypes,  p.  25.  Carus'  Comp.  Anat.  I  p.  43. 
f  The  figures  represent  Hydra  viridis  in  various  attitudes  and  states. 
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same  tjrpe^  have  made  considerable  advances  towards  complexity  of 
organization^  and  their  relation  to  the  polypidom  is  entirely  alter- 
ed. Hitherto  the  polypidom  has  been,  what  its  name  imports,  a 
cell  for  retreat  in  danger,  and  in  ordinary  an  extravasular  insensi- 
ble sheath  to  protect  the  contained  animal  from  the  rude  contact  of 
the  circumiluent  element ;  but  now  we  find  it  occupying  an  inter*- 
nal  position,  and  instead  of  a  covering  it  has  become  a  sort  of  prop 
or  skeleton  to  a  fleshy  crust  in  which  the  polypes  are  immersed. 
In  the  Alcyonium  this  interior  support  is  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
in  some  calcareous  spicula  scattered  through  the  central  mass,  but 
in  Pennatula  it  forms  a  bone  stretched  like  a  vertebral  column  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  in  Gorgonia  it  is  ramified  into 
branches  after  the  manner  of  a  tree.  It  is  this  axis,  under  what- 
ever shape  it  appears,  which  is  the  true  analogue  of  the  polypidom 
of  the  ascidian  and  hydraform  polypes,  although  the  name  certainly 
has  no  suitableness  here,  for  the  polypes  cannot  only  not  nestle  in 
that  which  is  uncellular,  but  they  have  no  immediate  connection 
with  it.  They,  as  already  mentioned,  are  found  lodged  in  a  sort  of 
ceil  (Fig.  4.  fl.)  exca-  Fig,  4. 

vated  in  an  exterior  sar- 
and  crust,  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  bulk 
of  the  polypiferous 
mass,  and  which,  in 
£Eict,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  production  of 
the  bases  and  outer 
skin  of  the  polypes 
hardened  by  a  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  gra- 
nnies and  spicula,  and 
made  more  coriaceous 
in  texture,  to  bear  with 
impunity  the  contact 
and  ruffling  of  the  wa- 
ter. •  This  crust  is 
accordingly  a  living 
irritable  structure,  permeated  by  tubes  prolonged  from  the  po- 

•  *'  Lorsqu'on  observe  les  Alcyons  dans  leur  ^tat  naturel,  la  ligne  de  demarca- 
tion entre  ces  deux  parties  parait  bien  trancb^e,  et  on  pouvniit  au  premier  abord, 
croiie  ces  petits  animaux  log^  dans  des  cellules  au  pourtour  de  rouverture  des- 
quelles  ils  adbereraient ;  mais  quand  on  el^ve  a  Taide  d'un  acide  ^tendu  d*eau. 
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lypes  and  by  capiUaiy  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  na- 
triment  to  every  part. 

The  connection  between  the  crust  and  the  polype  is  thereflnre  of 
the  most  intimate  kind,  and  if  for  oonveniency  the  latter  are  sepa- 
rately described,  the  reader  should  ever  remember,  that  this  sepa- 
ration is  a  forced  and  artificial  one.  An  asteroid  polype  mass  is 
known  by  the  orifices  of  the  cells  forming  on  the  surface  a  mark 
more  or  less  resembling  a  star,  as  this  is  painted  in  maps — hence 
the  name  of  the  order  :  when  the  polype  is  protruded  from  this  cell 
the  body  has  a  cylindrical  figure,  its  upper  disk  surrounded  by  eight 
short  pectinated  hollow  tentacula,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  month 
is  situated,  leading  into  a  distinct  stomach,  which  is  as  it  were  sus- 
pended in  the  centre,  and  sustained  there  by  eight  thin  membranous 
septa,  which,  stretched  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  tunic,  divide  the  intervening 
space  into  eight  equal  compartments.  The  base  of  the  stomach  is 
perforated  like  the  mouth,  and  from  the  margin  of  the  aperture  de- 
pend eight  white  tortuous  filaments,  which  hang,  either  loose  or  con- 
nected to  a  continuation  of  the  membranous  septa,  in  a  wide  abdo- 
minal cavity,  immediately  underneath  the  stomach.  This  cavity  is 
again  continuous  with  a  tube  which  penetrates  the  oommim  mass, 
communicating  freely  by  anastomoses  with  the  tubes  of  other 
polypes,  and  with  a  fine  net- work  of  capillary  vessels,  formed  in  the 
spaces  between  them,  by  means  of  small  apertures  in  their  walls. 
(Fig.  4.  *)  In  this  manner  there  is  effected  a  very  free  communi- 
cation between  the  individuals  of  each  common  mass,  so  much  so, 
that  the  water  swallowed  by  any  one  polype  of  it  rapidly  permeates 
the  whole,  t  By  tracing  the  course  of  the  fluid  we  may  obtain 
a  clearer  view  of  the  organization.  The  water  then  enters  the  mouth, 
and  passes  through  the  cylindrical  gullet  and  stomach  into  the 
abdominal  cavity :  thence  part  of  it,  flowing  through  the  canals 
formed  by  the  septa  stretched  between  the  stomach  and  outer  tn- 


le  d^p6t  calcaire  dont  la  base  du  polype  est  environn^e,  on  voit  qu*il  y  a  i 
ces  parties  continuity  organique,  et  que  la  cellule  polypif^re  n*est  autre  chose 
que  la  portion  inferieure  du  corps  du  polype  qui,  en  se  contractant,  rentre  en 
luimeme,  comme  nous  Tavons  deja  vu  pour  les  Alcyoiiides.  Le  polypier  com- 
mun  n*est  en  efiet  autre  chose  que  la  r^sultat  de  Taggregation  intime  de  la  por- 
tion basilaire  des  polypes.'*  Milne- Edwards  in  Ann.  des  Sc  Nat.  iv.  d96.a]i 
1835.  The  student  may  compare  this  with  Lamouroux's  description  of  the  Gor- 
gonia.     Ck)rallina,  p.  198. 

*  A  longitudinal  section  of  Alcyonium  digitatum. 

f  Milne-Edwards  has  proved  this  by  a  decisive  experiment. — Ann.  des  Sc* 
Nat.  iv.  d28  and  338,  an  1835. 
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Bic,  passes  into  the  tentacula  with  whose  cavity  the  canals  are  con- 
tinaous^  and  by  means  of  small  apertures  in  the  sides  of  the  hollow 
tentacula,  the  water  penetrates  and  unfolds  the  cilia,  with  which 
these  tentacula  are  fringed*  By  the  distension  from  the  water  thus 
introduced,  the  body  of  the  polype  and  its  tentacula  are  forced  be- 
yond the  surface,  and  every  organ  fully  displayed.  Another  portion 
of  the  water  in  the  abdominal  cavity  passes  into  the  tube  continuous 
with  it,  fills  it  and  the  others  in  connection  with  it,  and  by  means 
of  holes  in  their  pariete»  finds  access  into  the  intermediate  capillary 
net-work,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  permeated  with  the  fluid,  and 
all  and  every  portion  distended  to  a  bulk  which  may  be  more  than 
double  of  that  which  it  had  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
fluid,  and  which  it  resumes  when,  from  the  application  of  irritants, 
the  polypes  contract  themselves,  and  by  their  contractions  force  eut 
all  the  imbibed  water. — The  tortuous  filaments  suspended  from  the 
base  of  the  stomach  have  been  generaUy  taken  for  ovaries,  but  the 
observations  of  Dr  Grant  and  M.  Edwards  seem  to  have  disproved 
this  opinion.  The  latter  of  these  eminent  naturalists  believes  them 
to  be  analogous  to  the  biliary  canals  of  insects.  * 

The  affinity  in  structure  between  the  asteroid  zoophytes  and 
those  which  we  name  helianlhoid,  from  their  resemblance  to  some 
compound  flowers,  is  evident,  although  in  the  latter  there  is  a  still 
further  recession  from  the  simplicity  of  polype  anatomy.  We  find 
in  them  a  mucous  coat  covering  the  surface, — beneath  it  a  layer  of 
transverse  submuscular  fibres,  while  the  body  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous strong  cartilaginous  lamellae  arranged  in  longitudinal  paral- 
lelism. Each  of  the  lamellae  is  attached  inferiorly  to  the  circular 
layer  which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  animal,  and  divides  into 
three  fiEiscides, — one  which  goes  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  rim  of  the 
oral  aperture, — another  to  the  roots  of  the  tentacula, — and  the  third 
is  prolonged  to  the  outer  labial  border,  where  it  is  bent  back  to  form 
its  free  margin,  t  The  stomach  has  its  distinct  and  proper  parietes; 
there  are  special  organs  for  the  developement  of  the  reproductive 
gemmae ;  and  even  some  traces,  as  is  asserted,  of  a  nervous  system ; 
while  the  numerous  tentacula  are  perforated  like  canals,  in  order 
that  the  water  of  respiration  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior, 
and  the  nutritive  fluids  more  thoroughly  influenced  by  its  oxygen. 

.  It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  there  is  no  proper  circula- 
tion— no  movement  of  a  fluid  analogous  to  blood  in  appropriate  ve»- 

•  Ann.  des  So.  Nat.  iv.  381 ;  an  1835. 
f  Blainville,  Man.  d'Actinologie,  p.  68. 
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sels — in  any  zoophyte^  but  in  many  of  the  hydroida  it  has  been 
discovered  that  there  is  a  continuous  and  uniform  current  of  a  fluid, 
containing  granular  bodies  which  have  themselves  a  rotatory  motioD, 
within  the  tubular  portions  of  the  homy  polypidom.  Cavolini  first 
detected  this  sort  of  circulation,  which  is  very  similar  to  what  hss 
been  observed  in  the  Chara  and  other  plants^  in  the  Sertularia ;  and 
recently  Mr  Lister  has  confirmed  this  discovery,  and  asoertaioed 
the  existence  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  almost  all  the  genera  of 
the  order.  The  result  of  his  curious  observations  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Dr  Roget.  ^'  In  a  specimen  of  the  Tubularia  indivisa,  when 
magnified  one  hundred  times,  a  current  of  particles  was  seen  with- 
in the  tubular  stem  of  the  polype,  strikingly  resembling,  in  the 
steadiness  and  continuity  of  its  stream,  the  vegetable  circulation  in 
the  Chara.  Its  general  course  was  parallel  to  the  slightly  spiral 
lines  of  irregular  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  tube,  ascending  on  the 
one  side,  and  descending  on  the  other ;  each  of  the  opposite  cbr- 
rents  occupying  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylindric  ca- 
vity. At  the  knots,  or  contracted  parts  of  the  tube,  slight  eddies 
were  noticed  in  the  currents ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  tube  the  par- 
ticles were  seen  to  turn  round,  and  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  In 
various  species  of  Sertulari<e,  the  stream  does  not  flow  in  the  same 
constant  direction  ;  but,  after  a  time,  its  velocity  is  retarded,  and 
it  then  either  stops,  or  exhibits  irregular  eddies,  previous  to  its  re- 
turn in  an  opposite  course ;  and  so  on  alternately,  like  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide.  If  the  currents  be  designedly  obstructed  in  any 
part  of  the  stem,  those  in  the  branches  go  on  without  interruption, 
and  independently  of  the  rest.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  these  streams  of  fluid  is,  that  they  appear  to  traverse  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach  itself,  flowing  from  the  axis  of  the  stem  into 
that  organ,  and  returning  into  the  stem,  without  any  visible  cause 
determining  these  movements."  * 

This  sort  of  circulation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
aqueous  currents  which  flow  over  the  surfaces  of  the  external  or- 
gans of  the  ascidian  polypes,  t     It  has  been  already  stated  that  in- 

•  Bridgew.  Treat  VoL  ii.  p.  233.  See  also  Tiedemann's  Comp.  PhysioL 
p.  150.  and  Ent.  Mag.  Vol.  iii.  p.  174 — Dr  Sbarpey  appears  to  have  discovered 
that  the  currents  are  produced  by  vibradle  cilia. — Edin.  New.  PhiL  Journ.  for 
July  1835. 

f  Dr  Grant  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  tentacula  of  the  hydiafomi  pdypesaR 
also  ciliated,  and  I  would  not  have  dared  to  controvert  this  statement,  althoi^ 
my  own  observations  had  long  ago  satisfied  me  of  its  incorrectness,  had  it  not 
been  at  variance  with  the  observations  of  others  who  have  especially  Ainctd 
their  attention  to  the  subject.     Raspail  states  that  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
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numerable  cilia  or  miniature  lamellse  clothe  the  surfaces  of  their  ten- 
tacula,  and  by  their  rapid  vibrations  drive  a  constant  equable  stream 
of  water  along  one  side,  which  returns  along  the  other  in  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  and  by  this  means  the  purposes  of  respiration  are 
effected,  and  the  nutrient  fluid  fitted  for  assimilation  with  the 
body.  The  cilia,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Professor  Grant,  '^  are 
disposed  and  moved  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  streams  which 
they  produce  in  the  surrounding  water  are  driven  along  the  one  side 
of  the  tentaculum,  &om  the  mouth  of  the  polypus,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tentaculum  always  towards  the  mouth  of  the  polypus. 
And  we  never  find  that  direction  of  their  motion  reversed,  or  that 
direction  of  the  currents  changed,  by  which  their  respiration  is  ef- 
fected, and  their  food  obtained.  They  are  vibratile  on  the  arms  of  most 
of  the  lower  zoophytes,  as  sertularis,  plumulariae,  serialairse,  ceUarie, 
flustrs,  alcyonia,  which  keep  their  arms  stiffly  out  in  a  regular  cam- 
panulate  form,  while  the  currents  flow  to  their  mouth.  Wlien  we 
watch  the  sidea  of  the  tentacula  of  these  animals  with  attention, 
and  by  the  aid  of  powerful  glasses,  we  see  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
the  movements,  and  the  remarkable  regularity  of  the  form,  disposi- 
tion, and  motions,  of  those  singular  vibratile  bodies.  From  the  num- 
ber of  them,  exceeding  sometimes  400,000,000  in  a  single  animal, 
it  is  not  probable  that  their  extraordinary  movements  are  the  result 

anything  analogous  to  cilia  on  the  tentacula  of  the  Hydra ;  (  Org,  Chem.  p.  299,) 
and  Dr  Sharpey  says,  that  in  the  form  of  polype  "  which  exists  in  roost  true 
spedes  of  Sertularia,  Campanularia,  and  Plumularia,  and  in  allied  genera,  the 
tentacula  or  arvM  are  destitute  of  cilia,  and  incapable  of  giving  an  impulsion  to 
the  water.** — Cyclopsedia  of  Anat.  and  Physiology,  Vol.  i.  p.  611. 

Raspail  maintains  that  there  are  really  no  cilia,  but  that  the  appearance 
of  them  is  occasioned  by  currents  of  fluid  aspired  or  drawn  to  and  within  the 
body,  and  expired  or  driven  from  it,  and  these  currents  are  said  to  be  produced 
by  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  fluid  in  the  body  and  exterior  to 
it.  "  A  happy  conjecture  led  me  to  consider  these  vibratory  cilia  as  being  mere- 
ly streams  of  a  substance  either  inspired  or  expired,  but  at  any  rate  of  a  diffe- 
rent density,  and  consequently  of  a  different  refractive  power  from  the  surround- 
ing medium.'*  P.  293. — "  The  cilia  of  a  respiratory  organ  are,  then,  the  effect 
of  a  difference  of  density  between  the  water  expired,  and  that  in  which  the  ani- 
mal swims.  Now  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that,  since  caloric  is  disen- 
gaged in  the  respiration  of  animals  of  a  superior  order,  it  may  also  be  disengag- 
ed, although,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  a  microscopic  proportion,  during  the  act  of 
expiration  in  the  Infusoria  and  the  Molluscs.  The  difference,  then,  between  the 
density  of  the  water  expired  and  that  of  the  surrounding  water,  proceeds  from 
a  difference  of  temperature."  P.  297.  This  explanation  of  Raspail's  is  complete- 
ly disproved  by  the  observations  of  Professor  Grant  on  the  Beroe ;  (Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.  i.  p.  11.)  and  of  Dr  Sharpey  on  numerous  animals — Edin.  New 
Phil.  Joum.  July  1835. 
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of  any  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  animal,  or  are  accompanied  with 
any  kind  of  perception  or  consciousness  in  these  animals,  which  have 
never  been  found  to  present  a  single  nerve  in  their  bodies.  The  in- 
dependent nature  of  the  motion  of  those  minute  respiratory  organs 
is  observed  when  we  cut  off  the  tentacula  altogether ;  and  observe, 
that  they  still  continue  the  rapid  vibration  of  their  cilia;  and  though 
severed  from  the  polypus,  the  tentacula  continue  to  move  forward 
through  the  water ;  the  severed  tentaculum  of  a  flustra  is  seen  to 
swim  through  the  water  like  a  worm.  The  number  of  those  organs 
varies  much ;  they  are  eight  in  Serialaria  lendigera,  and  in  Pin- 
mularia  falcata,  fourteen  in  Cellaria  avicularia,  twenty-two  in  Flus- 
tra carbasea.  The  effect  of  those  motions  of  the  cilia  again  is  ob- 
viously to  change  the  stratum  of  water  constantly  in  contact  with 
tiie  most  delicate  fleshy  parts  of  those  zoophytes,  with  the  highly 
organized  soft  irritable  fleshy  polypi.  Thus  they  aerate  the  cellukr 
texture  of  their  body,  at  the  same  time  that  they  bring  the  animal- 
cules— their  ordinary  food — ^within  the  grasp  of  the  tentacula."* 

All  polypes — ascidian  and  hydraform — ^subsist  on  animal  matter, 
and  probably  only  feed  upon  it  in  a  living  state.  The  smaller  spe- 
cies seize  on  worms  and  animalcules  brought  accidentally  within 
reach,  or  carried  into  the  vortex  formed  by  the  play  of  the  tentacu- 
lar cilia :  the  larger  kinds  (Helianthoida)  swallow  small  crabs  and 
shelled  mollusca,  rejecting  the  shells  after  having  sucked  out  the 
soft  contents.  The  food,  in  the  Hydroida,  is  dissolved  and  neces- 
sarily made  chylous  in  the  stomach,  and  directly  absorbed  from  it ; 
but  in  the  ascidian  it  is  probable  that  the  process  of  chylification 
is  not  completed  until  the  food  has  passed  into  the  intestine.  In  the 
higher  animals  the  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  blood  and  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  atmospherical  air  before  it  is  fitted  for  assimilation 
and  growth ;  and  though  bloodless  this  air  is  no  less  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  existence  of  polypes,  which  soon  languish  and  die  in  ves* 
sels  of  unrencAved  water.  Hence  the  current  within  the  tubes  of  some 
polypidoms  which  has  been  noticed  :  it  is  the  movement  of  the  nu- 
trient fluid  which  has  found  its  way  from  the  alimentary  sac  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  where  it  is  subjected  to  that  agent  which  alone 
can  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

•  Lect  Comp.  Anat  in  the  Lancet,  1834>  Vol.  ii,  p.  959 — «« All  the  dlia  ap- 
pear  to  commence  and  to  cease  their  motionB  at  the  same  moment  The  con- 
stancy with  which  they  continue  would  seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
being  the  result  of  volition  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  more  probably  determined 
by  some  unknown  physical  cause,  dependent,  however,  on  the  life  of  the  animal." 
Roget,  Bridgew.  Treat  i.  179. 
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Amongst  zoophytes  there  is  no  distinction  of  sexes,  but  every  in- 
dividual appears  to  be  capable  of  producing  reproductive  buds  or 
genunules.*  For  the  production  of  these  there  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  good  observers,  a  peculiar  organ  or  ovarium  in  all  the  asci- 
dian  tribes,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  gemmules  are  always  gene- 
rated within  the  polype  cell.  There  are  appropriate  productive  or- 
gans also  in  the  Helianthoida  and  Asteroida,  in  the  former  situated 
between  the  ligamentous  dissepiments  which  radiate  from  the  mouth 
to  the  base,  between  the  stomach  and  the  skin  ;  and  in  some  of  the 
latter  attached  to  the  membranous  dissepiments  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  while  in  others  the  gemmules  appear  to  sprout  from  every 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  of  the  tube  continuous  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  local  generative  organ  in  any  Hydroida — 
all  are ''  full  of  reproductive  life :"  in  the  Hydra  germs,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  substance  of  the  body,  sprout  indiscriminately  from 
every  part  of  the  surface ;  in  the  Tubulari^die  they  pullulate  from 
underneath  the  tentacula  where  they  may  |requently  be  observed  in 
clusters,  and,  in  both  of  these  families,  the  germs  are  naked  or  unco- 
vered. But  in  the  extensive  family  which  embraces  the  Sertularia  and 
all  its  subgenera,  the  gemmules,  attached  in  general  to  a  central  pla- 
centa, (which  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  fleshy  central  part  of  the 
stem,)  are  enclosed  in  vesicles  of  the  same  texture  as  the  polypidom 
itself,  and  neither  proceed  from,  nor  have  any  immediate  connection 
with,  the  proper  body  of  the  polype,  being  evolutions  from  the  pith 
or  flexy  axis  which  connects  the  polypes  together,  and  binds  the  va- 
rious heads  into  one  whole. — Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  ^Eicts 
ascertained  on  this  head,  but  it  behoves  me  to  mention  that  it  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  Professor  Orant. 
He  maintains,  from  his  numerous  observations  on  a  great  variety  of 
zoophytes,  that  the  gemmules  by  which  these  animals  propagate  are 
highly  organised  portions  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  parent, 
formed  '^  in  almost  every  known  zoophyte,"  and  not  merely  in  the 
Hydrazoa,  as  we  have  limited  it,  ''  by  the  common  connecting  sub- 
stance of  the  animal,  and  not  by  the  polypi,  which  appear  to.be  only 
the  mouths  or  organs  of  digestion.  In  Plumulariie,  Sertularite,  Cam- 
pannlariae,  horny  Cellaris,  Antennulariie,  the  ova  are  formed  in  ve- 

•  «  These  coipuscules  differ  from  true  ova  and  seeds,  which  are  ripened  by  fe- 
cimdatioD,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of  which  the  new  being  is  formed  is  not, 
as  ova  and  seeds  are,  enclosed  in  a  special  envelope,  which  is  separated  from 
them  at  the  moment  of  the  developement  of  the  germ,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
formation  of  the  new  individual  is  owing  to  the  entire  substance  of  the  repro- 
ductive corpuscule.*" — Tiedemann's  Comp.  Phy.  42. 
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sides  which  originate  from  the  centre  of  the  stem.  In  Piastre,  cal- 
careous Cellariae,  and  some  others,  the  ova  are  formed  in  the  cells, 
bat  exterior  to  the  bodies  of  the  polypi,  which  disappear  before  the  ora 
arrive  at  maturity.  In  the  Lobularis,  Gorgonis,  Spongiae,  Clione, 
&c  the  ova  are  formed  and  matured  in  the  common  fleshy  substance 
of  the  body  before  they  advance  to  be  discharged  through  the  poly- 
pi, or  the  fecal  orifices."* 

The  gemmules  exhibit  considerable  variety  in  colour, — -they  are 
milk-white,  yellow,  red,  pink  or  green,  but  sometimes  the  colour  is 
not  fully  developed  until  near  maturity.  In  all  the  ascidian  polypes 
they  are  globular  or  have  a  tendency  to  that  form,  and  appear  to  pre- 
serve it  until  after  their  discharge  from  the  body  ;  but  in  the  Hy- 
droida  this  is  not  the  case,  for  although  spherical  in  their  earlier 
stages.  "  their  shape  alters  on  approaching  maturity  ;  it  elongates, 
becomes  elliptical,  next  prismatic,  and  at  length  each  corpusculnm 
issues  as  a  perfect  animal  from  the  orifice  of  the  vesicle,"  and  exhi- 
bits in  figure  and  in  motion  much  resemblance  to  the  little  leech- 
like Planarise.  (Fig.  5.t)  The  gemmules  are  all  /^j^,  5^ 
clothed  with  vibratile  cilia  similar  to  those  of 
the  tentacula  of  the  parents.  Sometime  pre- 
vious to  their  discharge  from  the  polypidom 
they  are  observed  to  be  in  a  constant  rota- 
tory motion,  by  which  their  birth  seems  to  be 
facilitated ;  and  now  at  liberty  in  the  water  they  move  and  swim 
about  as  if  they  were  guided  by  volition  and  sense,  whirling  at  the 
«ame  time  on  their  own  axis.it  '^^^  freedom  to  move  whither  they 
list  may  continue  for  several  hours,  or  even  for  two  or  three  days, 
before  a  proper  site  for  their  permanent  stay  and  future  growth  is 
found,  when  they  begin  to  shoot  up  rapidly  into  those  beautifdl 
forms  particular  to  each  species,  as  the  Supreme  Being  has  ordered 
and  determined.     The  transformation  of  the  ova,  says  Dr  Grant, 

•  Edin.  Joum.  of  Science,  No.  14. 

f  The  figures  represent  the  gemmules  of  Plumulana  pluma.     For  the  draw- 
ing I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr  Coldstream  of  Leith. 

t  In  reference  to  those  of  Fliistra  carbasea — and  the  observatio&  appears  to 
be  very  generally  applicable — Dr  Grant  says — "  they  are  very  irritable,  and  are 
frequently  observed  to  contract  the  drcular  maigin  of  their  broad  extremity,  and 
to  stop  suddenly  in  their  course  when  swimming ;  they  swim  with  a  gentle  glid- 
ing motion,  often  appear  stationary,  revolving  rapidly  round  their  long  axis,  with 
their  broad  end  uppermost,  and  they  bound  straight  forward,  or  in  circles,  with- 
out any  other  apparent  object,  than  to  keep  themselves  afloat  till  they  find  them 
selves  in  a  favourable  situation  for  fixing  and  assuming  the  perfect  state." — Edin. 
New  Phil.  Joum.  iii.  117. 
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"  from  their  moving,  irritable,  and  free  condition  of  animalcules, 
to  tliat  of  fixed  and  almost  inert  zoophytes,  exhibits  a  new  meta- 
morphosis in  the  animal  kingdom,  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of 
many  reptiles  from  their  first  aquatic  condition,  or  that  of  insects 
from  their  larva  state."  One  purpose  of  this  mobility  in  the  ova  is 
obvious ; — ^it  is  a  means  ordained  for  their  diffusion,  for  the  parents 
being  fixed  immoveably  to  one  spot,  the  reproductive  germs  would 
have  dropt  and  sprung  up  at  their  roots,  had  they  not,  by  some  such 
mechanism  as  we  have  described,  been  carried  to  a  distance,  and 
spread  over  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

The  evolution  of  the  gemmules,  subsequent  to  their  fixation,  has 
been  minutely  traced  by  Professor  Grant  and  Mr  Dalyell.     When 
the  bud  {sbJIs  from  the  crested  head  of  Tubularia  indivisa,  slight  pro- 
minences, enlarged  at  the  tips,  pullulate  from  the  under  surface, 
and  the  '^nascent  animal"  elevating  itself  on  these  rudiments  of  the 
tentacula,  as  on  so  many  feet,  enjoys  the  fisiculty  of  locomotion.  '<  Ap- 
parently selecting  a  site,  it  reverses  itself  to  the  natural  position 
with  the  tentacula  upwards,  and  is  then  rooted  permanently  by  a 
prominence,  which  is  the  incipient  stalk,  originating  from  the  under 
part  of  the  head.     Gradual  elongation  of  the  stalk,  afterwards  con- 
tinues to  raise  the  head,  and  the  formation  of  the  zoophyte  is  per- 
fected."*— So  the  worm-like  embryo  of  the  vesiculiferous  Hydroida, 
a  few  days  after  its  exclusion  from  the  vesicle,  becomes  stationary 
and  contracts  into  a  circular  or  spherical  spot  which  always  retains 
its  original  colour.     It  is  transparent  and  soft,  but  in  a  short  time 
some  opaque  fleshy  spots  are  visible  within  it,  and  are  separated  by  a 
thin  homogeneous  transparent  substance,  which  is  to  form  the  future 
polypidom.  ''  As  yet  it  is  exceedingly  minute,  soft,  and  gelatinous ; 
but  in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  the  soft,  thin,  homogeneous  sub- 
stance of  the  exterior  becomes  more  dense,  embracing  the  first  form- 
ed ports  of  the  fleshy  substance,  indeed  all  parts,  and  the  whole 
jelly,  with  its  thin  covering,  and  continues  to  advance  and  to  radi- 
ate*   Then  we  observe  a  stem  beginning  to  rise  from  the  centre  of 
these  radii  of  roots,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  first  formed  parts  that 
the  little  round  gemmule  shoots  out.     So  that  the  gemmule  is  be- 
come, not  a  polypus  but  a  root.     It  begins  then  to  rise  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  roots,  and  at  length  to  divide ;  so  it  will  at  length  form 
on  its  branches  a  cell,  at  the  bottom  of  which  cell  will  gradually  be 
developed  a  polypus«"t  In  the  Flustra  and  other  ascidian  zoophytes 
the  process  is  very  similar,  but  in  these,  instead  of  the  rootlets  and 
little  embryo  stalk,  a  cell  is  the  part  first  formed,  in  which  a  po- 

•    Dalyell,  in  Edin.  New  Pbil.  Journ.  xvii.  412. 
t    Grant,  in  the  Lancet,  1834,  Vol.  i.  p.  229. 
^o.  III.  R 
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lype  quickly  and  almost  coetaneously  developes  itself ;  and  this  ori- 
ginal cell  and  polypus  is  as  large^  as  perfect^  as  fit  for  every  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  destined  as  any  of  those  which  are  in  rapid  bik- 
cession  evolved  from  its  sides  and  apex,  for  age  adds  only  to  the 
number  of  individuals  in  the  polypidom,  and  nothing  to  their  per- 
fection. 

Additional  Notes. 

1.  Raspaits  Description  of  the  Structure  of  Polypes, 
"  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  polypus  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  its 
case,  which  becomes  bony  or  cartilaginous  in  the  lower  part,  in  proportion  as 
the  upper  part  is  developed.  Consequendy  its  tube,  or  rather  its  involucnmi, 
instead  of  being  a  shapeless  transudation  from  its  body,  is  formed  by  sucoessTe 
additions  of  epidermoid  membranes  applied  over  each  other  in  proportion  as 
they  are  successively  ossified.  I  have  pointed  out  also  that  these  polypi  are 
merely  microscopic  fixed  Cepfudopodes,  having,  like  the  large  species  of  this 
genus,  a  bag  which  is  contained  within  the  tube,  an  excrementitial  funnel,  ovaries, 
an  intestinal  canal  with  similar  curvatures,  and  a  head  with  all  its  accessories 
equally  corresponding;  so  that,  if  the  Sepia,  for  example,  instead  of  having  the 
dorsal  part  of  its  large  bag  ossified,  had  undei^one  the  same  change  over  tbe 
whole  external  circumference  of  this  oi^gan,  and  if  its  base  had  been  fastened  by 
an  adhesive  substance  to  a  rock,  it  would  have  been  exactly  a  gigantic  pdypus." 
— New  System  of  Org.  Chem.  p.  281-2.  Obs.  The  species  on  which  Raspail 
made  these  curious  observations  are  not  mentioned  in  the  work  from  which  the 
extract  is  taken :  they  seem  applicable  only  to  the  ascidian  polypes. 

2.  Dr  Grants  Account  of  the  Ova  of  the  Flustrce. 
"  Although  the  o\'a  of  Flustrse  have  been  often  observed,  no  one  appears  to 
have  hitherto  examined  either  their  mode  of  formation  within  the  cells,  or  theif 
mode  of  developement  after  expulsion,  so  as  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  thea 
globular  bodies,  and  the  erroneous  conjectures  of  naturalists  respecting  them  hare 
greatly  perplexed  the  history  of  this  genus.  The  ova  of  the  F,  carbosea  mike 
their  first  appearance  as  a  small  yellow  point,  a  little  below  the  aperture  of  the 
cell,  and  behind  the  body  of  the  polypus ;  they  are  unconnected  with  the  poly- 
pus, and  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cell,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  axis,  or  common  connecting  substance  of  the  polypi,  produces  them  in 
other  zoophytes.  In  this  rudimentary  state,  they  are  found  in  the  same  ceBe 
with  the  healthy  polypi,  but,  before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  the  polypi  of  neh 
cells  perish  and  disappear,  leaving  the  entire  cavity  for  the  developement  of  the 
ovum.  There  is  never  more  than  one  ovum  in  a  cell,  and  it  occupies  about  ar 
third  of  the  cavity,  when  full  grown  and  ready  to  escape.  When  first  \Tsibk 
it  has  a  round  or  slightly  oblong  and  regular  form ;  when  mature,  it  is  ovate  with 
the  small  end  next  the  aperture  of  the  cell.  The  o^'a  do  not  appear  in  aD  the 
cells  at  one  time,  nor  is  there  any  discernible  order  as  to  the  particular  ceus 
which  produce  ova,  or  the  part  of  the  branch  which  contains  them.  Cells  roo- 
taining  ova  are  found  alike  on  every  part  of  the  branches,  from  the  base  to  with- 
in two  or  three  rows  frvm  the  apex,  occupied  only  by  young  polypi.  SolD^ 
times  we  find  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  contiguous  cells  all  containing  ova^ 
sometimes  two  or  three  only ;  and  often  such  cells  occur  singly,  at  short  and 
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irregular  distances  from  each  other.  We  find  the  ova  in  all  stages  of  maturity, 
on  the  same  branch  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  seldom  observe  a  specimen  of 
the  F,  carbasea,  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  which  does 
not  contain  numerous,  ova.  The  ova  have  a  lively  yellow  colour ;  and  when 
they  occur  abundantly  on  a  specimen  or  a  part  of  a  branch,  they  cause  it  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  lively  hue,  which  is  very  different  from  the  dull  spotted  brown 
appearance  which  the  branches  present  at  other  seasons.  Cells  are  often  ob- 
served on  different  parts  of  the  branches,  containing  neither  polypi  nor  ova ;  but 
the  fewness  of  these,  and  the  great  number  of  cells  still  containing  only  polypi 
at  the  season  of  generation,  render  it  probable  that  polypi  are  regenerated  in 
the  empty  cells  after  the  escape  of  the  ova.  In  the  empty  cells  from  which  the 
ova  have  escaped,  we  frequently  observe  a  few  remains  of  the  former  polypus, 
lying  at  the  place  where  the  body  of  the  polypus  bifurcated,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal connection  seems  to  exist  between  the  polypus  and  the  axis ;  we  likewise 
perceive  numerous  monades  and  other  animalcules  busily  employed  in  consum- 
ing the  remains  of  the  dead  polypus.  The  ovum,  even  before  arriving  at  ma- 
turity, exhibits  very  obvious  signs  of  irritability,  frequently  contracting  different 
parts  of  its  surface,  and  shrinking  backward  in  its  cell ;  the  cilia  on  its  surface 
are  likewise  observed  in  rapid  motion  within  the  cell,  as  in  the  ciliated  ova  of 
other  zoophytes.  The  mature  ova  are  often  found  with  their  small  end  pro- 
jecting from  the  opening  of  the  cells,  and  their  final  escape  is  aided  by  the  in- 
cessant vibrations  of  the  cilia  covering  their  surface,  by  the  ova  contracting  them- 
selves in  their  lateral  direction,  by  the  waves  agitating  the  branches  of  the  flus- 
tra,  and  by  the  same  incomprehensible  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  ova,  and  the  whole  economy  of  this  zoophyte.'* — Edin.  New.  Phil. 
Joum.  iiL  116-7. 

fTo  be  continued,  J 


III. — On  ike  Pollan  (C&regonus  poUan,  Thompson^^  of  Lough 
Neagh.  By  Willliam  Thompson,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Belfast. 


"  In  September  last  a  comparison  of  the  Lough  Neagh  Coregonus 
with  the  Vendace  of  Lochmaben^   (whence  I  procured  specimens 
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through  the  kindness  of  Sir  William  Jardine^  Bart.)  proyed  to  me 
that  these  species  are  distinct.  The  disagreement  of  the  former  with 
the  Gwyniad  or  Coregonus  of  Wales,  as  described  by  Pennant,  was 
at  the  same  time  very  obvious ;  and  from  the  examination  of  an  in* 
dividual  of  the  latter  species,  (lately  favoured  me  by  Mr  Yarrell,) 
and  specimens  of  the  Lough  Neagh  fish,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  they 
are  specifically  different. 

"  From  the  Gwyniad,  the  Pollan  or  Lough  Neagh  Coregomtt 
differs — ^in  the  snout  not  being  produced ;  in  the  scales  of  the  la- 
teral line ;  in  having  fewer  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  in  its  posi- 
tion being  rather  more  distant  from  the  tail ;  in  the  dorsal,  anal, 
and  caudal  fins,  being  of  less  dimensions ;  and  in  the  third  ray 
of  the  pectoral  fin  being  longest,  the  first  being  of  the  greatest  length 
in  the  Gwyniad. 

"  From  the  PoUan,  the  Vendace  or  Lochmaben  Coregonus  differs 
so  essentially  in  its  lower  jaw  being  the  longer,  as  well  as  in  its  be- 
ing turned  upwards,  as  to  render  further  comparison  unnecessary. 

''  The  pollan  is  very  uniform  in  size,  its  ordinary  length  being 
about  10  inches  ;  none  that  I  have  ever  seen  exceeded  12.  The 
relative  length  of  the  head  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  aboat  3^  ; 
the  depth  of  the  body  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head ;  the  jaws 
equal,  both  occasionally  furnished  with  a  few  delicate  teeth ;  the 
tongue  with  many  teeth :  the  lateral  line  sloping  downwards  for  a 
short  way  from  the  operculum,  and  thence  passing  straight  to  the 
tail ;  nine  rows  of  scales  from  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  lateral  line,  and 
the  same  number  thence  to  the  ventral  fin ;  the  row  of  scales  on  the 
back,  and  that  of  the  lateral  line  not  reckoned :  the  third  ray  of  the 
pectoral  fin  the  longest. 

D.  2+12.     P.  16.     V.  1  11.      A.  2+11.     C.  19.     B.  9.      VertAraSld. 

"  Colour  to  the  lateral  line  dark  blue,  thence  to  the  belly  silvery ; 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  towards  the  extremity  tinged  with 
black ;  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  of  crystalline  transparency,  except- 
ing at  their  extremities,  which  are  fiuntly  dotted  with  black*  Iii- 
des  silvery,  pupil  black. 

'<  As  not  one  of  the  Coregoni,  of  which  I  can  find  descriptions, 
agrees  with  the  Lough  Neagh  species,  I  am  induced  to  consider  it 
as  new,  and  venture  to  propose  for  it  the  name  of  Coregonus  pollan,^ 

*  Although  the  pollan  accords  not  with  any  Coregonus  yet  described,  it  was 
with  much  hesitation  that  I  bestowed  on  it  a  new  name,  being  fiilly  aware  that 
the  same  species  is  often  very  differently  described  by  difierent  authors,  and  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  may  eventuaDy  prove  identical  with  some  of  the  con- 
tinental Coregonit  with  which  I  bad  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it, — tbeac- 
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as  by  this  trivial  appellation  it  is  iDvariably  known  in  its  native  dis- 
trict."^ 

The  above  description  of  the  Pollan  was  read  before  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  on  the  9th  of  June  last.  The  following 
particulars  I  then  looked  forward  to  publish  in  a  paper  on  the 
fivhes  generally  that  inhabit  Lough  Neagh,  but,  until  this  can  ap- 
pear, the  present  contribution  towards  the  history  of  a  species  which 
is  certainly  distinct  from  the  Owyniad  and  Vendace,  (the  only  other 
Cmegoni  known  with  certainty  as  British  at  the  present  time)  may 
even,  in  this  incomplete  state,  possess  some  interest. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  species  that  I  have  seen  is  in  Harris's 
history  of  the  county  of  Down,  published  in  the  year  1744,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  Statistical  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Armagh  and 
Antrim,  it  has  subsequently  been  introduced  as  one  of  the  fishes  of 
Lough  Neagh,  under  the  name  of  Pollan  ;  but,  as  may  be  expected 
in  works  of  this  nature,  little  more  than  its  mere  existence  is  men- 
tioned, t 

The  habits  of  this  fish  do  not,  with  the  exception  of  its  having 
been  in  some  instances  taken  with  the  artificial  fiy,  differ  in  any 
marked  respect  from  those  of  the  vendace  and  gwyniad,  and  are  in 
acoordanoe  with  such  species  of  continental  Europe  as  are  confined 
to  inland  waters,  and  of  whose  history  we  have  been  so  fully  inform- 
ed by  Bloch.  The  pollan  approaches  the  shore  in  large  shoals  not  only 
during  spring  and  summer,  but  when  the  autumn  is  far  advanced. 
The  usual  time  of  fishing  for  it  is  in  the  afternoon,  the  boats  return- 
ing the  same  evening.  On  the  days  of  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of 
September  1834,  which  I  spent  in  visiting  the  fishing  stations  at  Lough 
Neagh,  it  was,  along  with  the  common  and  great  lake  trout,  {Salmo 
Jario  and  S.ferox,)  caught  plentifully  in  sweep-nets,  cast  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  shore.  About  a  fortnight  before  this  time, 
or  in  the  first  week  of  September,  the  greatest  take  of  the  pollan  ever 
reooUecied  occurred  at  the  bar-mouth,  where  the  river  Six-mile- 
water  enters  the  lake.  At  either  three  or  four  draughts  of  the  net, 
140  hundreds  (123  individuals  to  the  hundred)  or  17220  fish  were 
taken ;  at  one  draught  more  were  captured  than  the  boat  could  with 
safety  hold^  and  they  had  consequently  to  be  emptied  on  the  neigh- 

toal  examinatioii  of  spedmens  being  the  only  true  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
siidi  closely  allied  ^edes  as  this  genus  presents. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  1895,  p.  77. 

•f-  In  Harris's  "  Down,"  and  Coote's  "  Armagh,"  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  shad.  In  Duhourdieu's  **  Antrim,"  the  scientific  appellation  of  Salmo 
lavarelus  is  given  in  addition  to  its  provincial  name. 
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bouring  pier.  They  altogether  filled  five  one-horse  carts^  and  were 
sold  on  the  spot  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  a  hundred,  producing  L.23, 
6s.  8d.  From  Ss.  4d.  to  48.  a  hundred,  has  been  the  ordinary  price 
this  season  at  the  lake  side,  or  directly  from  the  fishermen  ;  some 
years  ago,  it  was  so  low  as  Is.  8d.  a  hundred,  but  at  that  time  the  regu- 
lar system  of  carriage  to  a  distance,  as  now  adopted,  did  not  exist.  At 
the  former  rates,  they  are  purchased  by  carriers,  who  convey  them 
for  sale  to  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
to  the  towns  within  a  limited  distance  of  the  lake.  They  are  brought 
in  quantities  to  Belfast,  and  when  the  supply  is  good,  the  cry  of 
*'  fresh  pollan"  prevails  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  tibat  of  <'  fresh 
herring,"  though  both  fishes  are  in  season  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year.  In  the  month  of  June  1834, 50  hundreds  (61500  individnals) 
of  pollans  and  1251bs.  weight  of  trout  were  taken  at  one  draught  of 
a  net,  at  another  part  of  the  lake,  near  Ram's  island,  which  was  the 
most  successful  capture  made  there  lor  twenty^fbor  years.  In  1834, 
this  fish  was  more  abundant  than  ever  before  known.  Liike  the 
gwyniad  and  vendaoe,  the  pollan  dies  very  soon  after  being  taken 
from  the  water,*  and  likewise  keeps  for  a  very  short  time.  It  is  not 
in  general  estimation  for  the  table,  but  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  and 
well-flavoured  fish. 

Though  permanently  resident,  the  pollan  is  very  far  from  being 
generally  difiTused  throughout  Long  Nei^h,  and,  unlike  the  herring, 
shows  but  little  caprice  in  the  parts  of  the  shore  it  periodically  ap. 
proaches,  rarely  appearing  in  places  bordering  its  chief  haimt,  and 
which  offer  to  our  view  in  every  respect  a  similar  character.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  beach,  between  the 
river  Mayola  and  Toome,  where  it  rarely  ocours,  and  that  from  the 
Six-mile-water  to  Shane's  Castle,  its  favourite  resort.  A  few  houses 
contiguous  to  the  latter  locality  were,  so  long  as  they  existed,  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  PoUan's  Town  ;  but  within  the  last  few 
years,  they  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  *'  the  park's  ex« 
tended  bounds."t  ; 

In  the  months  of  November  and  December,  this  fish  deposits  its 
spawn  where  the  lake  presents  a  hard  or  rocky  bottom.  On  the  4th 
of  December  1835,  a  quantity  of  the  largest  pollans  I  have  seen 
were  brought  to  Belfast  market.     Several  which  I  obtained  for  ex- 

*  Pennant  states  this  of  the  gwyniad,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Jaidine  of  the  vendace, 
(Edin.  Joum  of  Nat  and  Geog.  Science,)  Dr  Knox,  however,  says  of  the  lat- 
ter species,  "  that  they  live  as  long  as  most  fishes  on  being  removed  fnmi  die 
water."— Trans.  Roy.  See.  of  Edin.  VoL  xii.  p.  505. 

f  Shane's  Castle  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  O'Neill. 
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amination  were  13  inches  in  lengths  and  all  on  dissection  proved 
to  be  females.  Most  of  them  were  in  full  roe,  (the  ova  from  ^^th 
to  |tb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,)  but  some  had  partly  shed  it ;  one  of 
the  former  was  in  total  weight  9^  oz.  the  roe  alone  weighing  2|  oz. 
In  the  others^  the  proportion  of  roe  was  similar.  On  the  11th  of  the 
same  months  several  male  specimens  of  full  size  that  I  procured, 
and  which  contained  milt  most  prominently  developed,  measured 
*  but  11^  inches.  Thus  showing,  that  in  maturity  the  female  fish  ex« 
oeeds  the  male  in  length,  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  1 1  ^.  Its  average 
weight  when  in  season  is  about  6  oz.  One  specimen,  mentioned  to  me 
as  the  largest  taken  within  the  last  ten  yeturs,  weighed  2^  lbs.  The 
only  food  that  I  have,  without  resorting  to  the  microscope,  detect- 
ed  in  die  stomach  of  the  pollan  was  a  full  grown  specimen  of  the 
bivalve  shell  Pisidium  pulckeUutn.  A  pebble  of  equal  size  was  also 
found  along  with  it.  In  one  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending 
to  Mr  Yamll,  he  met  with  a  species  of  Gammarus,  *  ( Yarr.  Brit. 
Fishes,  Vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

The  Buddaghy  or  great  lake  trout,  is  occasionally  taken  in  night 
lines  baited  with  the  Pollan  ;  for  which  purpose  the  perch,  divest- 
ed of  its  spinous  dorsal  fin,  is  also  used.  The  lesser  black-backed 
gull  {Larusjuscus,  Linn,)  which  frequents  the  lake  in  considerable 
numbers,  is,  in  consequence  of  being  believed  to  subsist  on  this 
fish,  called  there  commonly  by  the  name  of  Pollan  Gull. 

•As  yet  the  Pollan  is  known  to  me  only  as  inhabiting  Lough  Neagh. 
In  Hartis's ''  Down"  (p.  238,)  it  is  stated, ''  that  Lough  Earn,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  hss  the  same  sort  of  fish,  though  not  in  so 
great  plenty."  This  is  probably  correct,  as  Lough  Erne  is  of  very 
considerable  extent,  ranking  amongst  the  lakes  of  Ireland  as  the 
second  in  size ;  being  inferior  only  to  Lough  Neagh. 

IV. Descriptions  of  some  new  species  of  Exotic  Coleopterous  Insects 

from  the  Collection  of  Sir  Patrick  Walker,   By  J.  O.  Westwood, 
F.I-.S.,&c.— Plate  Vn. 

Orrfer— COLEOPTERA. 

Section — Pentambra,  (geodbphaoa  adepuaga.) 

Fatn. — GiciNDBLiDA. 

DISTIPSIDERA,  genus  novum. 

Corpus  elongatum,  abdomen  capite  cum  oculis  vix  latius :  caput 

•  June  10,  1896.  On  opening  the  stomachs  of  six  pollans,  1  found  them 
all  filled  with  food,  consisting  chiefly  of  matwe  individuals  of  Gammarus  aqua- 
tieusy  and  the  larvae  of  various  acquatic  insects ;  some  shells  of  the  genus  Pisidi- 
MMf  one  of  the  fry  of  the  three-spined  stickleback  (Gasterosteus,)  and  a  few 
fragments  of  stone  also  occurred — W.  T. 
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magnum,  subovatum,  transverse  et  irr^ulariter  mgosnm :  ocu/t 
magni^  valde  prominuli :  antennce  quam  caput  et  thorax  viz  Iod- 
giores,  graciles,  versus  apices  paulo  crassiores,  articulo  Imocnsso, 
fiubcurvato ;  2do  minuto ;  3tio  omnium  longissimo,  curvato,  ad  api- 
cem  crassiori ;  reliquis  Bvislongitudine  fereaequalibus^  at  sensim  pu- 
lo  crassioribus :  labrum  maximum^  mandibulas  obtegens,  obkngo- 
ovatum^  antice  emarginatum,  dente  parvo  in  parte  centrali  emar- 
ginato,  dentibusque  quatuor  magnis  laterulibus  setis  pauds  ekm- ' 
gatis  submarginalibus  instructum  :  tnandibulai  valids^  curvatSi  ad 
apices  acutie,  dentibus  duobus  internis  prope  medium  annate, 
aliisque  duobus  basalibus :  maxiUa  elongatae,  intus  valde  setose, 
apicibus  unco  mobili  armatae,  palpi  externi  breves,  4-articulati,ardcdo 
Imo  brevissimo,  2do  crassiori,  reliquis  duobus  gracilibus,  ulti* 
mo  ad  apicem  paulo  crassiori,  subtruncato :  palpi  intemi  graciUimi, 
2-articulati :  menlutn  brevissimum,  transversum,  lobis  duobus  magnii 
lateralibus,  et  in  medio,  dente  vix  conspicuo  armatum  :  labtum  (sea 
liguld)  omnino  occultum :  palpi  breves,  4-articulati ;  articulo  2do 
brevissimo  ultra  marginem  anticum  labrorum  lateralium  baud  pro- 
truso ;  3tio  maximo  valde  inflate,  et  lateralitqir  seds  rigidis  erectis 
armato;  4to,  Imo  longitudine  equante,  gracilis  laevi :  thorax  capitis 
(absque  labro)  longitudine,  antice  et  postioe  oonstrictus,  medio  cod- 
vexus,  lateribus  rotundatis :  elytra  oblonga,  subparallela,  tbonoe 
latiora,  rugosa,  rugis  postice  transverse  coalitis  :  pedes  eloDgad, 
tarsi  antici  (in  individuo  viso)  simplices. 

This  new  genus  exhibits  the  characters  of  several  of  the  gnmps 
of  Cidndelidse.  From  Cicindela  it  is  distinguished  by  the  laige 
size  of  the  labrum,  the  unarmed  mentum,  the  large  labial  palpi,  the 
short  antennae,  &c.  The  same  characters  also  remove  it  from  Odon- 
tocheila  Laporti,  of  which  it  has  considerably  the  external  habit, 
but  a  different  thorax.  From  Therates,  which  it  also  much  resem- 
bles, it  is  removed  by  the  large  labial  palpi,  simple  fourth  joint  of 
the  tarsi,  and  by  having  an  internal  maxillary  palpus.  From  Dro- 
mica  its  peculiar  form  and  labrum  remove  it.  It  appears  most 
nearly  allied  to  Euprosopus  and  Iresia,  agreeing  with  the  former 
in  the  structure  of  the  labial  palpi,  but  differing  in  the  labrum  and 
mentum,  and  resembling  Iresia  in  the  form  of  the  body,  and  in  tlie 
peculiar  style  of  punctation  on  the  elytra,  but  having  very  different 
palpi. 

Sp.   1.   DiSTIPBIDEBA  UNDULATA.  Fig.  1. 

Subcupreo-nigro,  labio   luteo  lateribus  nigris,  elytrorum  humeri* 
et  apicibus,  fasciis  duabus  undulatis  in  medio  interruptis,  albidis- 
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Long.  corp.  lin.  7^* — Habitat  in  Nova  Hollandia  ? 
In  MnssM)  P.  Walkeri,  Eq. 

Nigra,  leneo  et  cupreo  perparum  tincta  :  caput  magnum,  impres- 
Bione  vertical!  in  qua  linea  transverse  elevata  irregnlariter  striatum 
atriis  gracilibus,  cum  oculis  paralleUis,  at  versus  verticem  oonjunctis, 
et  quad  idrculoB  irr^ulares  efformantibus  :  labrum  luteum,  lateri- 
bus  nigris :  antennce  nigrae,  articulis  apicalibus  bmnneis :  mandilmUg 
luteae,  dentibus  nigris :  maxiHas  fuscce,  dentibus  mfis,  palpis  nigris : 
mtnium  nigrum,  palpis  albidis,  apicibus  articuli  3tii  4tiique  nigris  : 
thorax  cum  capite  concolor,  transverse  striatus  et  punctatus :  ely» 
tra  ejusdem  coloris,  apices  versus  paulo  magis  cuprea,  magis  rude 
punctata,  punctis  ultra  medium  elytrorum  in  striis  transversis,  con- 
fluentibus,  ad  humeros  macula  parva  albida,  et  cum  fasda  Ima  un- 
dulata,  et  in  medio  interrupta  con'vexa ;  fasda  2da  ejusdem  colons, 
paulo  pone  medium  elytrorum  ad  latera  dilatata,  at  versus  discum 
tenuior  et  angulata,  at  in  medio  interrupta,  denique  macula  apicalis 
triangularis  ejusdem  colons :  pedes  nigri,  trochanteribus  apidbus- 
que  femorum  4  anticorum  et  femorum  postioorum,  basi  luteis. 

06x.^-The  details  are  l^tered  alike  throughout  with  the  initials 
of  their  respective  names.  A,  head ;  a,  antennae ;  m,  mandibles ;  mx^ 
maxiUse;  m,  p,  maxillary  palpus;  /,  1,  upper  lip  (labrum;)  /,  2, 
under  lip  (labium ;)  cl^  clypeus ;  cA,  chin  (mentum ;)  /,  p,  labial 
palpi  ;  sc,  scutellum  ;  /,  tarsus ;/.  1. 2. 3. 1st,  2d,  or  3d  leg;  (T.)  1, 
proeternum.  A  fixed  series  of  names  of  this  kind  would  be  very 
serviceable,  and  fiEur  more  easy  than  the  kind  of  references  adopted 
by  Savigny. 

(Macrostebni.)     Fam, — Bupbestidjs. 

BuPBBSTia  DBCIPIENS.      (Fig.  2.) 
Lsete  fiolva,  opaca,  maculi  frontali,  line4  thorads  media,  alterisque 

duabns  lineatis  lateralibus,  elytrorum  apice,  antennis  et  pedibus 

nigro-caeruleis,  metastemo  et  abdomine  viridi-cieruleis  nitidis- 

simis. 
Long.  Corp.  lin.  7i»  ^at.  elytr.  lin.  3. — Habitat  in  Nova  Hollandia. 
In  M  usaeo  Patr.  Walkeri,  £q. 

Testaceo,  fulva-opaca,  thorace  subnitido :  caput  fulvum,  macula 
parva  frontali,  alterisque  duabus  minutis  versus  basin  antennarum 
apiceque  clypei  nigris,  linea  tenui  impressa  inter  oculoe,  oculis  mag- 
nis  lateralibus,  capite  ante  oculos  in  rostrum  parvum  productum  : 
mandibular  parvse,  triangulares,  dente  parvo  acuto  terminali,  altero- 
que  intemo,  armatss  :  maxillas  graciles,  bilobatse,  lobis  pilosis,  inter- 
no  parvo :  palpis  maxillaribus,  lobo  externo  baud  longioribus,  4-ar- 
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ticulatis^  filifonnibus,  articulo  Imo  minuto  viz  distisguendo ;  2do 
reliquis  longiori^  duobus  nltimis  parvis  Bubceqcialibus :  labrum  tmns- 
yerse  subquadratom^  margine  antico  ciliato  fere  recto:  metUum 
punctatum,  transversum^  antice  truncatum^  lateribus  rotiuidati8» 
membrana  traii8ver8&  antice  instructum  :  labium  porrectum^  m^n- 
branaceum^ciliatuin^palpiBlabialibus  breyibu8>  filiformiboSy  articulia 
Stiis  subosqualibttH  :  antenna  cyanes/articolo  2do  minori^  3tio  et  4to 
oblongis^  4to  obtrigono^  reliquis  acute  et  interne  productis :  thorax 
(seu  profietum)  transTerso-quadratus,  antice  quam  postice  paolo 
augu8tior>  lateribus  rotundatis,  margineque  postioo  trilobate^  testa- 
ceus,  punctatus,  linea  longitudinali  dorsali,  maculisque  duobus  luna* 
tis>  lateribus  cjaneo-nigris  :  scuiellum  parrum,  transverse  cordatom: 
el^ira  elongata^  parallela^  thorace  latiora^  oostata,  et  pone  media 
paulo  dilatata,  lobo  utrinque  in  partem  thoracis  postioe  inciao 
porrecto>  munito  e  quo  costs  tres  producuntur,  oostis  duobus  altfr- 
ris  lateialibus ;  punctatissima  et  lineis  8  punctorum  majorum,  oos- 
tas  marginantibus  elytrorum^  apex  fere  rotundatus^  dente  parvo, 
utrinque  versus  suturam,  et  colons  cyanei^  qui  in  sutune  dimidinm 
extenditur  :  pedes  gradles^  nigro-cyanei,  femoribus  anticis  in  me- 
dio fulvis^  tarsis  dilatatis,  articulo  4to  cordato^  et  articulum  ultimum 
versus  basin  ejus  emittenti :  prothorax  subtus  fulvu8>  in  medio  oom- 
planatus,  et  in  metasterno  (antice  bifido,)  postice  receptus ;  mexo- 
sternum,  metasternum,  coxa  postice  et  abdomen  viridi  cemlea,  ni- 
tidissima  punctata^  abdomen  5-articulatum,  articulis  trans  verais  kre 
»qualibus>  ungues  simplices  versus  basin,  subtus  paulo  angakti. 

The  appearance  of  this  beautiful  species  of  Bupestris  does  not  at 
all  coincide  with  that  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  its  opsque 
costated  elytra,  rich  fulvous  colour  and  pectinated  antonne,  giving 
to  it  much  more  the  character  of  an  Elater  or  Lycus. 

The  characters  upon  which  the  recently  established  genera  of  this 
family  have  been  constructed,  are  in  many  cases  so  slight,  that  I 
cannot  ascertain  to  which  of  them  the  insect  in  question  belongs  ; 
indeed,  I  should  rather  suppose  that  it  will  constitute  a  distinct  ism 
in  the  family. 

The  presence  of  a  scutollum  places  this  insect  in  Seller's  second 
division.  From  Chalcophora  Bupestris  and  Polycesta  it  differs  in 
the  posteriorly  lobed  thorax,  and  hence  it  must  belong  to  the  second 
subdivision,  approaching  nearest  to  Colobc^aster,  Sphenoptera,  and 
Peecilonota,  but  differing  from  all  these  in  various  parts  of  the  mouth. 

(ApBOSTJSRNI.)      Fam CfiBRIONIDiE. 

CLADOTOMA,  genus  novum. 

Corpus  ovatum,  subsericeum :  caput  parvum,  deflexum,  sub  tho- 

3 


r 
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racis  nuu^nem  anticum  productum  fere  absconditum :  oculi  mag- 
ni^  laterales:  antennce  ll-articulatee,  corporis  fere  longitudine,  in- 
ter partem  inferiorem  oculorum  insertie,  articulo  lino  ovali;  2do 
minuto;  Svis  proximis^  ramum  elongatum,  compressum,  singulatim 
emittentibus ;  11  mo  elongato>  compresso:  labrum  parvum,  trans- 
yersum^angulis anticislateralibns  rotundatis,  lobo minuto^  triangularis 
membranaceo,  in  medio  inatructum  :  mandibulcB  validse,  cornes,  aci]»- 
tce,  curyatae^  dente  acato  infra  apicem  internum;  extns  pilosis: 
maxiUas  membranaceae^  lobis  duobus  instructs^,  lobo  ezterao  magno, 
et  in  quatuor  filamenta  pilosa  et  in  longitudine  decrescentia  diyiso^ 
lobo  intemo  gracili  piloso,  setisque  decumbentibus,  in  medio  in- 
dnto :  palpi  maxillares^  breves,  crassi^  4-articulati,  pilosis  articulo 
Imo  brevij  2do  et  4to  ejusdem  longitudinis^  hoc«  elongate- ovato^ 
apice  subtruncato :  mentum  brevissimum^  coriacenm,  labrum  in  fila« 
mentis  4  gracilibus^  quorum  intermedia  longiora  et  pilosa,  divisum ; 
palpi  labiales  breves,  crassi,  4  articnlati,  articulo  2do  brevissimo ; 
3tio  et  4to  subsequalibuB,  hoc  elongate,  apice  subtruncato :.  tho^ 
raa  semidrcularis,  margine  antico  deflexo,  et  supra  caput  quasi 
cucullato ;  angulis  postids  subacutis,  et  ad  basin  elytrorum  arete 
applicatis,  margineque  postico  in  medio  paulo  producto :  elytra  ob- 
longo-oyalia,convexa  ;8CttteUumparyum>8ubrotundatnm :  proaiernvm 
simplex,  inter  pedes  anticos  baud  protrusum>  pedes  breves,  graciles, 
tarsis  5-articulatis,  articulo  dtio  bilobo,  4to  minutissimo  versus  ba- 
sin articuli  praecedentis  insito,  5to  elongate,  pulvillis  nuUis. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  genus,  whicb,  if  we  were  to  admit  the 
tarsal  system  in  an  unlimited  manner  as  our  guide  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Coleoptera,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  in  the  section  Te- 
tramera,  with  some  species  of  which,  as  the  Galerucidae,  it  has  in- 
deed considerable  analogy.  Its  chief  affinity  is  however,  Atopa, 
with  whidi  it  agrees  in  several  particulars,  but  the  structure  of  the 
tarsi  and  antennae  remove  it  from  that  genus,  and  indeed  from  the 
little  group  in  which  Atopa  is  placed  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Castelneau 
in  his  Memoir  upon  the  Rhipiceridae,  in  which  he  has  given  the 
character  of  antennae  not  branched  as  that  of  the  Atopae.  The 
structure  of  the  lower  jaws  and  lower  lip  is  very  beautiful,  and  Mr 
Curtis  has  represented  a  somewhat  similar  structure  in  Atopa,  Whilst 
De  Geer  has  figured  the  maxillae  of  Leptura  4-fasciata,  (Memoires, 
Vol.  V.  pL4,  fig.  13,)  which  very  closely  resembles  that  of  Cladotoma, 
and  which  De  Geer  considers  serviceable  in  collecting  the  honey  of 
flowers. 

Sp.  1.  Cladotoma  ovalis.  (Fig.  3.) 
Fusca,  elytris  fulvis,  basi  et  thorace  obscurioribus,  sutura  albida. 
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Long.  Corp.  lin.  6. — Habitat  in  Brasilia. 
In  Musseo  P.  Walkeri,  Eq. 
Ovalis^  fu8ca>  tenuissime  panctato>  sericie  grisea  induta:  caput  cum 
oculis  nigrum,  mandibols  ad  apices  nigre,  antennie  fusoe,  ramis 
fulvis :  thorax  fdscus,  subnitidas  margine  antioo  et  poetioo  (in  me- 
dio) fdlvo,  scutellum  et  sutura  elytrorum  albidis:  elytra  subelevata 
convexa,  lineis  nonnuUts  longitndinalibus,  fiilva  versus  basin^  ob- 
scuriora  marginibus  lateralibus,  sericie  alibicantibus :  pedes  fusci, 
sericii,  corpus  subtus  fuscum  griseo-sericeum. 

(Lahellicobnbs.)     Fam, — Sgarabjbids. 

Hyboma  carinata.     Fig.  4. 

Nigra,  obscura^  tboraoe  in  medio  valde  elevato  bicarinato,  elytris  in 

mediis  et  versus  apices  tuberculis  acntis  curvatis  instmctis. 
Long.  Corp.  Lin.  7* — Habitat,  in  America  Meridionali. 
In  Musceo  Patr.  Walkeri,  £q. 

Nigra  subopaca,  sub  lente  fortissimo  punctis  circularibus  undi- 
que  notata :  caput  magnum,  planum,  deflexum  antice,  lobo  parvo 
centrali  bifido  armatum,  et  ad  latera  ante  oculos  utrinque  incisum : 
oculi  lunati,  (seu  potius  margine  laterali  capitis  antice  intranti :) 
antenncB  fuscae,  9-articulat« :  thorax  magnus,  ad  latera  angulatus, 
dorsoque  valde  elevate  et  bicarnato,  carinis  postice  connezis,  scu> 
tellum  obsoletum:  elytra  planiuscula  subquadrata,  pone  medium 
paulo  dilatata,  disco  subundulato,  carina  elevata,  acuta,  humerali, 
tuberculisque  duobus  centralibus,  curvatis  et  acutis  in  singulo,  alte- 
risque  quatuor  in  singulo  versus  apicem  formie  ejusdem,  margo  la- 
teralis inflexus :  pygidium  nudum  deflexum  :  pedes  graciles,  intor- 
medii  ad  basin  valde  remoti,  tibiee  anticse  marginibus  extemis  ser- 
ratis,'et  ad  apicem  3-dentat8e,  tarsi  antici,  minutissimi  sed  distincte 
5-articulati,  tibin  intermediae  2-calcarate,  postice  longiores  curvati, 
1-calcaratiB  simplices^  tarsis  ad  apicem  tibiarum  insertis. 

Fam, — Obotbupii)2b. 

GbOTBUPBS  LBTHROIDE8.      (Fig.  5.) 

G.  niger,  latissimus,  capitis  cornu  erecto,  thorace  impressione  magno 

antico,  postice  elevate,  elytris  semiglobosis. 

Long.  Corp.  lin,  9^,  lat.  lin.  6. — Habitat  in  America  Meridionali. 

In  MusiBO  Patr.  Walkeri,  Eq. 

Niger,  subopacus,  et  sub  lente  forti  tuberculis  minutissimis  undi* 

que  obtectus :  caput  transversum,  clypei  margine  antico  rotundato, 

in  medio  cornu  brevi  erecto  armatum  :  lahrum  transversum,  mem- 

branaceo-marginatum,  setosum,  mandibulse  oblongse,  extus  obtuse 
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cornuto>  et  ad  apicem  dentibus  duobus  acutis>  alteroque  infero  trun- 
cato^  armatie^  intus  ciliatse :  maxiUce  et  organa  labialia  ut  in  Oeotru- 
pidibas  typicalibas :  antennas  loogiores^  1  l-articalate>  articulis  2, 3, 
A,  BubsBqaalibus :  thorax  magnas,  transversus^  lateraliter  et  postice 
elevatus^  depressione  magna  subrotundata,  partem  anticam  thoracis 
occupanti^  in  qua  ad  marginem  anticum,  tuberculum  parvum  longi- 
tudinale  exstat ;  margo  ipsius  partis  depressus  ad  latera,  subacutus> 
postice  vero  depressus ;  angulis  posticis  thoracis  productis  subacutis : 
dyirot  semiglobosa^  valde  convexa^  nee  striata  nee  oculo  nndo  punc* 
tata^  tenue  marginata :  pedes  robusti>  tibiis  anticis  6-dentata. 

The  remarkable  outline  of  this  insect^  with  its  dentate  mandible^ 
subelongated  antennae,  carinated  head^  singularly  depressed  thorax, 
and  smooth  gibbous  elytra,  seem  to  be  characters  of  higher  value 
than  those  indicating  a  species.  I  have  not,  however,  ventured  to 
separate  it  generically  from  Geotrupes,  but  have  figured  the  essen- 
tial organs  for  comparison.  6.  latus  of  Leach,  figured  by  Sturm  in 
his  Catalogue,  and  said  by  Dejean  to  be  from  Barbary,  seems  to 
be  allied  to  this  species,  but  wants  the  remarkable  characters  ex- 
hibited by  the  head  and  thorax  of  G.  lethroides. 


v.— *Ofi  the  Comparative  Elevation  of  Testacea  in  the  Alps.    By 
Edward  Fobbes. 

Thb  influence  of  elevation  on  the  distribution  of  plants  is  at  pre- 
sent a  popular  theme  with  the  botanist,  whilst  the  same  influence 
on  that  of  animals  is  comparatively  neglected,  though  (among  the 
invertebral  tribes  particularly)  many  important  results  may  be  ex- 
pected from  researches  on  that  subject.  The  following  data,  though 
few,  may  yet  have  their  use  in  showing  how  fsn  such  an  influence 
affects  the  species  of  shell-bearing  mollusca.  The  stations  at  which 
the  observations  were  made  are  the  Pass  of  the  Gemmi,  and  the 
mountain  of  Faulhom  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  during  the  month  of  July 
1835.  The  highest  part  of  the  Gemmi  is  that  beside  the  Dauben- 
see,  marked  by  Keller  at  6360  feet.  The  summit  of  the  Faulhom 
is  8200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  absence  of  accurate  mea- 
surements, I  have  marked  the  distribution  by  the  characteristic 
plants  of  the  elevations  at  which  the  species  were  found. 

I.  The  highest  Testacea  occurred  at  the  edges  of  glacial  masses  by 
the  Dauben-see,  and  on  the  Faulhorn  at  about  7000  feet.  Vege- 
tatioD  that  of  ^^  the  Glacial  Zone :"  Soldanella  alpina  and  minima, 
&c. 
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ViTRiNA,  nov.  sp,  V.  glacialis,  Mihi. 
Testa  hyalina^  supra  plana^  spi' 
ris  duobns  ;  apertura  patentissima, 
ovato-oblonga.  Long.  ^  poll.  Lat. 
^.  Animal  nigrum ;  capite,  cauda, 
tentaculisque  obtusis. 

I  found  this  beautiful  and  very  distinct  spedes  of  Vitrina  in  con- 
siderable plenty  under  stones  on  the  high  elevations  referred  to,  and 
only  there.  Ferrussac  figures  two  alpine  species^  the  '\^.  annulata^ 
"  Venetz,"  and  the  V.  pyrenaica,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  varie- 
ties of  V.  peliucida^  and  far  removed  from  the  V.  glacialis,  the 
nearest  ally  of  which  is  perhaps  the  V.  elongata  of  Drapamaud  : 
but  the  animal  of  V.  elongata  is  grayish-white^  a  distinction  suffi- 
ciently specific^  independent  of  the  comparative  characters  of  the 
shells.  The  V.  glacialis  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
Swiss  conchologists  Thomas  and  Studer,  neither  of  whom  refer  to 
any  other  species  in  their  catalogues,  besides  V.  pellucida  and  V. 
elongata.  Few  indeed  would  think  of  searching  for  shells  in  such 
an  icy  habitat  as  that  of  the  V.  glacialis. 

Helix  arhuslorum,  var.  alpina^  Ferr. 
This  dwarf  variety  is  found  abundantly  at  about  the  same  elevation 
with  the  Vitrina,  and  ceases  in  the  following  zone. 

II.  At  Swaribach  on  the  Gemmi  and  similar  elevations^  never 
very  close  to  the  snow  masses.  Plants — Nigritella  angustifbha^ 
Polygala  chamaebuxus,  &c. 

Bulimus  (Cionella)  lubrica,  var.  alpina. 
A  very  pretty  and  curious  variety  of  this  species,  distinguished 
from  the  normal  form  by  its  dwarf  size,  more  contracted  mouthy  and 
whitish  colour. 

Pupa  secale,  Drap. 

cylindrical  Ferr. 

marginata,  Drap. 

Clausilia  with  the  shell  tapering,  almost  smooth  :  mouth  with  a 
singlejprimary  tooth  and  an  obsolete  secondary  fold.  Var.  of  C. 
minima,  Pfeiffer.^ 

Helix  rupestris^  Drap. 

crystallina,  Drap. 

trochilus,  Mont,  (fulva.  Mull.) 

nitida^  Mull. 

In  springs  on  the  Faulhorn  at  the  same  elevation  I  found  Lym- 

nesa  fossaria^  )3.  minuta^  Drap.  an  Cyclas  (Pisidium)  obtusale^  Pfeiff  ^ 

III.  The  dwarf  pines  appear.     All  the  species  mentioned  under 

IL  are  found  in  this  and  the  following  zone,  i^dth  the  exception  of 
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the  alpine  fbnn  of  Bulimus  lubiicus  and  the  Clausilia  above-men- 
tioned. 

Helix  hispida,  j3,  (an  Helix  ooncinna,  Ferr?) 

rotundata.  Mull,  (radiata,  Mont.) 

IV.  The  following  species  were  plentiful  in  the  first  pine  forests  : 
Helix  villosa^  Drap. 

-  pomatia^  Lin. 

personata,  Drap. 

obvoluta^  Mull. 

Clausilia  bidens^  Dr. 
rugosa^  Dr. 

'  perversa^  Pfeifr. 

■*  solida^  Drap. 

Bulimus  m<Hitanu8,  Drap. 

• (cionella)  lubrica^  Mull. 

In  the  lowlands  of  Berne  the  Testacea  are  those  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Germany^  but  in  the  Vallais  the  conchol<^  assumes  a 
more  southern  character.  The  trunks  of  the  chestnut  trees  about 
Sion  are  often  covered  with  the  Helix  sylvatica,  Drap.  and  under 
stones  we  find  Bulimus  radiatus^  Pupa  quadridentata^  and  Pomatias 
maculata* 

VI — On  Ike  Structure  of  the  Flowers  of  Adoxa  moschatellina-  By 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow^  M.  A.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

The  flower  of  Adoxa  moachatellina^  as  is  well  known^  are  ar- 
ranged in  aheadj  and  are  so  placed  that  one  is  terminal,  and  four  others 
lateral.  They  are  composed  of  four  whorls;  but  the  number  of  the 
parts  in  each  is  usually  different  in  the  terminal  and  in  the  lateral 
flowers.  In  speaking  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  two  enter  whorls 
we  shall  consider  them  as  sepals  and  petals,  which  cohere  to  form  a 
gamosepalous  calyx  and  gamopetalous  corolla.  In  this  sense  then, 
the  terminal  flower  more  usually  Fig.  1. 

contains  2  sepals,  4  petals,  8  sta- 
mens, and  a  4-celled  ovarium^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  com- 
pounded of  4  carpels,  while  the 
lateral  flowers  contain  3  sepals,  5 
petals,  10  stamens,  and  5  carpels 
{Fig,  1.)  Such  is  the  ordinary 
view  taken  of  the  atructure  of  these  flowers.  They  are,  however,  very 
subject  to  vary  in  the  number  of  their  parts,  and  we  propose  to  exa- 
mine each  whorl  in  detail. 
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1.  The  calif X.  This  whorl  varies  both  in  the  terminal  and  lateral 
flowers^  with  2,  3,  or  4  sepals.  In  the  latter  case  3  of  the  sepals 
were  observed  to  alternate  with  4  petals^  and  the  fourth  sepal  to  be 
opposite  a  fifth  petal. 

De  Candolle  does  not  consider  this  whorl  as  a  true  calyx,  but  calls 
the  corolla  a  calyx.  This  reduces  the  sepals  to  bractee,  and  as 
these  are  combined,  the  whorl  must  be  considered  as  an  involucram. 
In  this  case  we  have  the  tube  of  the  involucrum  combining  with  the 
lower  half  of  the  ovarium,  and  also  uniting  with  the  caljx  and  sta- 
mens. There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  admitting  aucfa 
an  anomaly,  and  the  view  usually  taken  appears  to  be  preferable. 

2.  The  Corolla,  This 'is  always  composed  of  either  4  or  5  petals, 
which  cohere  by  their  bases  and  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  calyx, 
where  it  becomes  free  from  the  ovarium.  Some  of  the  petals  are 
sometimes  opposite  and  sometimes  alternate  with  the  sepals,  whidi 
they  exceed  in  number  by  1,  2,  or  3  parts. 

3.  The  Stamens.  These  are  placed  very  evidently  in  pairs,  a  sin- 
gle stamen  of  each  pair  standing  on  either  side  of  the  sinus  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  contiguous  petals.  Fig.  2. 

De  Candolle  asserts  that  half  are  oppo« 
site,  and  half  alternate,  with  the  petals. 
This  view  must  be  ascribed  to  a  desire 
to  obviate  the  apparept  anomaly  of  their 
being  neither  opposite  nor  strictly  alter- 
nate with  the  petals,  but  it  is  decidedly 
inadmissible.  He  has  not  observed  that 
the  anthers  consist  of  a  single  lobe,  nor  can  I  discover  that  this  fact 
has  been  previously  noticed  by  any  author  except  Dr  Hooker,  wbo 
in  his  Flora  Scotica  has  the  following  remark :  '*  Stamens  united  in 
pairs,  or  they  may  be  considered  as  4  or  5  forked  stamens,  each 
ramification  terminated  by  a  single  cell  of  an  anther,  and  all  spring- 
ing from  a  fieshy  ring  that  surrounds  the  germen." 

I  was  ignorant  of  this  observation,  but  was  led  to  make  the  same 
remark  last  spring,  by  reflecting  in  Fig.  3. 

what  way  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  anomalous  structure  of  this  V\     Jy^    ^^^V^^'     i^^ 
flower  to  some  normal  condition,  in      ^  ^   ^  ^  ^     ^  ■ 

which  the  parts  of  the  several  whorls 
would  be  arranged  agreeably  to  the 
generally  established  rules  of  morphology.  De  Candolle's  view  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  untenable.  Upon  examining  a  great  number  of 
specimens,  I  observed  in  many  instances  a  very  decided  tendency 
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in  the  filaments  to  combine  in  pairs.  Following  up  the  hint  which 
was  thns  afforded>  I  found  that  the  anthers  were  composed  of  a  single 
eel] ;  and  that  it  was  in  those  cases  only  where  two  contiguous  fila*- 
ments  had  become  completely  united^  that  we  ever  have  a  perfect  sta- 
men crowned  by  a  two-lobed  anther.  This  at  once  solved  the  difficulty^ 
and  reduced  the  structure  of  the  flower  within  the  usual  conditions.  Dr 
Hooker  has  not  decided  which  structure  should  be  adopted^  and  has 
followed  the  arrangement  generally  adopted  of  classing  this  plant 
under  Octandria.  The  fact  of  the  frequent  coherence  of  the  filaments 
in  the  contiguous  stamens^  combined  with  the  regularity  thus  introdu- 
ced into  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  contiguous  whorls^ 
singularly  strengthens  the  conjecture  he  had  hazarded  fromthe  con- 
sideration of  the  anthers  being  one-celled^  and  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  as  direct  a  proof  of  the  normal  condition  of  this 
flower  as  the  subject  will  admit.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  as  con- 
taining 4  whorls  of  5  parts  each^  the  parts  alternating  in  the  suc- 
cessive whorls^ — a  structure  eminently  characteristic  of  a  dicotyle- 
donous plants  and  probably  exhibited  in  greater  perfection  in  the 
genus  Crassula  than  in  any  other.  In  the  present  case^  the  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  character  in  the  lateral  flowers  consists  in  the 
ordinary  suppression  of  2  or  3  part«  in  the  calyx^  sometimes  of  1 
only ;  and  in  the  terminal  flower  in  the  suppression  of  one  part  in 
all  the  whorls  as  they  are  usually  exhibited  in  the  lateral  flowers. 

Among  the  numerous  specimens  which  I 
examined^  some  had  the  stamens  partially  con- 
verted to  leaves ;  two  small  ones  being  placed 
&cing  each  other  and  occupying  their  usual 
position  on  the  corolla.  (Fig.  4.)  In  some 
cases  a  supernumerary  petal  of  small  dimen- 
sions was  accompanied  by  a  thick  filament 
bearing  a  three-lobed  anther^  a  monstrosity 


Fig.  5. 


which  apparently  originat- 
ed in  a  complete  and  super- 
numerary stamen  having 
been  also  developed^  and 
united  with  the  half  sta- 
men to  which  it  was  con- 
tiguous. In  other  cases^ 
the  contiguous  filaments 
were  united,  and  one  part  foliaceous^  the  other 
antheriferous,  recalling  the  structure  of  the  sta- 
mens in  a  Canna. 

NO.   III.  8 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.1. 
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L^^Fhra  Hibemica,  comprising  the  FUmering  Plants,  Ferns,  Cha- 
racece,  Musci,  Hepaticce,  Lichenes,  and  Alga:  of  Ireland,  arrang- 
ed according  to  the  Natural  System,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Gene- 
ra according  to  the  Linnoean  System.  By  James  Townsekd 
Mackay,  M.  R.  L  a.  &c.     Svo.    Dublin,  1836. 

An  Irish  Flora  has  been  long  felt  to  be  a  desideratum.  While 
Great  Britain  was  glutted,  as  it  were,  with  descriptions  of  its  yege- 
table  productions,  no  attempt  was  made  even  to  enumerate  the 
plants  of  Ireland,  until  1824,  when  the  worthy  author  oi  the  pre- 
sent volume  gave  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Phienogamous  Plants  and  Ferns  which  he  had  then  ascertained  to 
be  natives  of  the  country.  This  catalogue  was,  he  infbmis  us, 
the  result  of  twenty  years  observation,  and  in  the  prefieure  he  an* 
nounoed  his  intention  of  extending  it  into  a  complete  Flora.  Such 
a  work  has  been  therefore  looked  for  at  his  hands,  and  althou^ 
it  is  somewhat  of  the  latest  in  its  appearance,  we  receive  it 
with  a  cordial  welcome.  It  seems  from  a  paragraph  in  the  intro- 
duction that,  "  in  1833,  a  small  volume  appeared  entitled  the  Irish 
Flora,  containing  short  descriptions  of  most  of  the  Pluenogamoiis 
Plants  and  Ferns  of  Ireland  that  were  known  up  to  that  time."  This 
work  we  have  never  seen. 

The  Flora  Hibemica  is  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  containing  the  flowering 
plants  and  ferns;  the  second,  the  Musci,  Hepaticw,  and  Lichenes; 
and  the  third,  the  Algce.  In  regard  to  the  first  part,  (which  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  synopsis  of  the  genera  according  to  the  Linnnan  method,) 
the  best  idea  we  can  give  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  is 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrangement,  the  whole  is 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  British  Flora.  We  must  not  be  im* 
derstood  as  bringing  any  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Mr  Mackay, 
for  he  candidly  informs  the  reader  that  his  descriptions  both  of  ge* 
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nera  and  apecies,  are  generally  adopted  from  the  British  Flora,  as 
well  as  the  etymologies  of  the  generic  names.  We  are  convin- 
ced that  the  work  has  not  lost  any  practical  value  in  so  excellent  a 
guide  having  been  followed  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker ;  bat  at  the  same 
time,  our  friend  Mr  Mackay  will  allow  ns  to  express  a  regret 
that,  in  the  first  respectable  Flora  of  such  a  country  as  Ireland, 
a  little  originality  should  not  have  been  exhibited.  We  are  sorry 
also  not  to  see  a  few  observations  upon  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Irish  plants,  as  compared  with  England  and  Scotland;  but 
this  most  interesting  subject  will  probably  increase  the  value  of  a 
second  edition  at  no  distant  period.  * 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author,  of  treading  for  the  most  part  in 
the  steps  of  Hooker,  leaves  little  scope  for  critical  remarks.  He  has 
naturally  enough  followed  the  example  offered  by  the  Floras  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  of  admitting  various  doubtful  plants  into  his 
list ;  bat  there  are  two  which  we  consider  as  more  than  usually 
questionable ;  via.  Dianthus  plumarius,  and  Lif thrum  virgatum,    A 

*  In  addition  to  remarks  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  hinted  at 
by  our  contributor  of  the  above  article,  we  should  like  to  see  embodied  in  a  new 
edition,  which  we  sincerely  trust  is  already  called  for,  a  little  more  distinction, 
noariced  either  by  type  or  otherwise,  between  the  plants  which  are  really  indige- 
nous and  those  of  spurious  rank ;  the  localities  more  decidedly  pointed  out,  and 
the  pUcea  of  growth  stated  with  more  precision,  and  **  with  a  steady  eye  to  their 
minendogical  characters,*" — and  surely  it  is  indispensable  to  have  the  provincial 
names  noted  in  the  native  Irish.  Ireland  has  ever  been  to  us  a  &vourite  coun- 
try, uad  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  affording  peculiarities  remarkably  enticing  to 
the  fiuinist  or  florist.  It  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  itself  a  province,  has  va- 
riety of  hill  and  dale,  of  wide-spreading  lakes  and  noble  rivers,  of  waste  and 
woodland,  of  sea^coast  and  of  alpine  range&  It  is  separated  fiom  its  sister 
isle,  (from  which  the  annexed  table  will  show  it  to  vary  curiously  in  its  botani- 
cal productions,)  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  a 
wider  space,  while  on  another  side  it  is  open,  and  exposed  to  the  storms  and 
singe  of  the  ocean.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  nearest 
landB  on  its  animal  productions,  and  on  its  flora.  The  vegetation  of  the  west 
-  coast  might  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  east  and  north.  The  influence  which 
the  greater  moisture  and  less  severity  of  her  winters  had  on  the  habits  and  phy- 
siognomy of  the  vegetation,  or  in  clothing  her  hiUs  with  mossy  and  saxifragous 
plants,  might  be  carefully  marked  and  compared.  This,  we  know,  would  be  a 
task  difficult  and  tedious,  though  to  some  delightful ;  but  the  Florist  of  Ireland, 
independent  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  must  catch  the  spirit  of  the  dime ;  he 
most  learn  to  love  the  green  isle  and  its  every  beauty ;  he  must  add  some  tincture 
of  the  poet  and  a  love  for  the  olden  time,  a  taint  of  the  learning  and  eccentrid- 
^  of  the  antiquary ; — ^before  commencing  he  must  invoke  the  manes  of  Linnvus 
and  of  Wahlenberg. 
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more  interesting  plant  is  a  curious  heath,  named  by  Mr  BabingUm 
Erica  Mackaiana,  We  wish  it  may  be  truly  distinct,  but  it  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  E,  tetralix,  which  it  resembles  in  its  flowers  and  awned 
anthers,  while  in  its  leaves  it  approaches  E.  ciliaris.*  It  is  found  in 
Cunnamara,  the  country  of  £.  Medilerranea,  and  Menziesia  poltifoUa,  ' 
Saxifraga  geum,  d.  of  Hooker  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  un- 
der the  name  of  S.  elegans ;  the  author  states  that  it  has  retained 
its  distinctive  characters  in  cultivation  since  1807«  The  Irish  whin, 
Ulex  striclus  of  the  catalogue  of  Irish  plants,  is  reduced  to  a  varie- 
ty of  U.  Europanis ;  but  we  confess  we  are  as  much  in  doubt  re- 
specting that  peculiar-looking  plant,  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  who  ad- 
mits that  he  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  refer  it  to  U.  Europceus,  or  na- 
7tus,  or  to  consider  it  as  a  species.  But  surely  the  same  scruple  need 
not  exist  in  regard  to  the  Florencecourt  yew,  the  Taxus  fastigiaiu 
of  Lindley's  Synopsis.  Individuals  exist  in  Ireland  of  fifty  years 
growth.  In  some  few  instances  Mr  Mackay  differs  from  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker ;  for  example,  the  genus  Conopodium  of  Koch  is  preferred 
to  Bunium  for  the  common  earth-nut ;  and  Helosciadium  of  Koch 
adopted  by  Hooker  for  Stum  nodiflorum,  repens  and  irtnudatum  is  re- 
jected. Calaminiha  officinalis  is  also  still  included  in  the  genus  Tky- 
mus.  He  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in 
describing  Hahenaria  chloraniha  both  under  that  name,  and  also 
under  the  denomination  of  H,  bijolia,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr  Mackay  had  not  seen  the  true  H.  bifolia  of  Linnsus, 
which  is  probably  not  a  native  of  Ireland.  The  three  common 
Primula:  are  kept  up  with  an  observation  that  many  botanists 
consider  them  as  only  varieties.  There  seems  to  be  a  delicate  for- 
bearance exercised  by  almost  all  writers  of  floras  towards  the  '^  pale 
primrose,"  the  "  freckled  cowslip,"  and  their  supposed  hybrid  the 
oxlip.  Linn  sens  believed  them  to  be  the  children  of  one  parent 
Professor  Henslow  brought  the  question  to  the  test  of  direct  ex- 
periment, and  raised  them  all  from  the  same  root.  Hooker  ob- 
serves, ''  They  are  rarely  found  intermixed,  and  in  Scotland  the 
two  last  kinds  (P.  elaiior  and  veris)  are  scarcely  known.t  Mr  H» 
F.  Talbot  found  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain  near  the  lake 
of  Thun,  in  Switzerland,  P.  elaiior  in  abundance,  while  P.  veris 
was  confined  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  P.  vulgaris  was  not  found 

*  See  Mr  Babington's  characters  at  page  201. 

f  This  is  a  mistake  as  iar  as  regards  P.  veris,  which  is  by  no  means  unfre- 
qiient.  We  have  seen  whole  fields  as  thickly  dotted  with  cowslips  in  Scotland 
us  in  England. 
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within  fifty  miles  of  it."  This  is  a  highly  curious  feet ;  but  sup- 
posing the  plants  to  be  varieties^  it  only  proves  their  characters  to 
be  singularly  constant.  If  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  they  are 
really  varied es^  they  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  and  a  scien* 
tific  truth  recognized.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Primula  farinosa 
has  not  been  found  in  Ireland.* 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Taylor^  the 
able  coadjutor  of  Professor  Hooker  in  the  well-known  Muscohgia 
BrUannica.  The  acute  observer  is  manifest  in  every  page,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  descriptions  of  the  Hepaiicce,  which  evidently  exhi- 
bit the  result  of  a  long  series  of  observations  upon-  the  living  plants. 
A  new  genus  {Hygrophild)  is  established  to  receive  the  Marchan^ 
iia  irrigua  of  Wilson  t  (in  Brit.  Fl.)  and  we  have  two  new  species  of 
Jungermannia  ;  one  hitherto  confounded  with  /.  epiphylla ;  the 
other  parasitic  upon  Hypnum  loreum,  and  so  minute  as  to  be  only 
visible  under  the  microscope.  Among  the  Musci  we  have  a  recent 
acquisition  (^Gynostomum  tortile,  Schw.)  a  near  species  of  Glyphomi" 
trion,  and  a  new  species  of  Bridel's  genus  Zygotrichia.  Ireland 
seems  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  lichens.  Besides  a  host  of  species 
already  known  as*  inhabiting  the  British  islands^  Dr  Taylor  has  de- 
scribed forty-three  new  species  belonging  to  various  genera,  eleven 

*  There  is  one  other  point  well  worthy  oi  attention, — and  yet  but  slightly 
noticed  in  this  work, — ^we  mean  the  bog-timber  of  Ireland,  more  particularly  the 
pine  tribe.  Mr  Mackay  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  not  more  than 
one  species  of  pine  is  found  in  the  bogs,  and  that  that  is  identical  with  the 
Pinua  gylvestris,  for  he  says  under  that  head,  (p.  259)  "  this  tree  appears  to 
have  been  abundant  in  Ireland,  as  trunks  of  very  large  dimensions  are  often  found 
in  the  bogs,"  and  expresses  no  doubt  of  their  identity  with  the  Scotch  fir.  Any 
person  reading  this  observation  would  suppose  that  the  point  was  settled,  yet, 
indeed,  there  still  remains  great  doubts  on  the  subject,  for  apparently  at  leafit 
two  different  kinds  of  deal  exist  in  the  bogs.  One  has  a  stem  spirally  twisted 
in  a  very  marked  manner,  is  very  inflammable,  gives  out  a  fine  perfume  when 
homed,  and  is  used  in  the  place  of  candles  and  torches  by  the  peasantry  in 
many  parts  of  the  island.  One  of  them  also,  we  believe'  the  latter,  has  the  root 
fiu-  larger  in  proportion  to  the  timber,  than  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  Scotch  fir. 
It  is  more  than  a  speculative  point  to  determine  the  species,  for  since  a  fir  once 
grew  to  a  very  large  size  in  the  wetter  of  the  Irish  bogs,  it  might  do  so  again 
could  we  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same  species  of  tree ;  and  there  is  no  way  to 
come  to  the  desired  information,  excepting  by  a  careful  and  microscopical  exami> 
nation  of  the  structure  of  every  kind  of  bog-timber. 

f  Ord,  Hepatic^.  Genus  Hygrophila. — ikfa/«  rcccptacfe  pedunculated,  hir- 
sute, with  short  scattered  hairs.  Female  receptacle  pedunculated,  hirsute,  with 
short  scattered  hairs.  Calyx  none.  Loculi  univalved,  carnose,  opening  at  the 
top  with  a  vertical  short  fissure.     (Frond  without  pores.) 
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known  species  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  our  Fl<Hra«  beaidet  t 
new  genus  called  ISyncena,  constructed  to  receive  a  rather  obacme 
plant  allied  to  Arihania.*  Dr  Taylor  has  performed  his  share  in  the 
Flora  Hibernica  admirably ;  and  we  are  only  disposed  to  oomplam 
of  his  having  adhered  too  rigidly  to  the  genera  of  Acharios  after  they 
have  been^  by  universal  consent^  more  or  less  modified. 

The  last  division  of  the  work,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Algias, 
has  been  contributed  by  Mr  Harvey>  whose  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  order  is  sufficiently  shown  in  Hooker's  British  Flora.  It 
is  a  department  as  fall  of  interest,  as  the  objects  themselves  are  of- 
ten graceful  and  beautiful.  Mr  Harvey  has  done  his  part  well  and 
carefnlly.  The  Algas  Briiannicw  of  Dr  Greville  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  served  him  as  a  guide,  and  he  has  adopted  verbatim,  with  due 
acknowledgement,  that  author's  description  of  the  Diatamac&g,  as 
contributed  to  the  British  Flora.  But  Mr  Harvey  is  no  eopier^ — 
he  plainly  investigates  and  thinks  for  himself ;  and  his  portion  of  the 
Flora  Hibernica  contains  much  valuable  information.  All  the  Irish 
Algn  he  has  arranged  into  three  grand  divisions,  which,  from  tbo 
colour  of  the  seeds,  hedenominates  Mblakospsbmss,  RaoDoePBR* 
MEM,  And  CHLOBOsPBBMftJB.  In  the  first  division  we  find  the  tribe 
EctocarpecB  placed  between  Dictydea  and  Ckordarieas  /  and  in  the 
second  division,  Gloiocladea,  the  first  tribe,  containing  the  genera 
MesogUsia,  Gloiosipkonia  and  Chagiatpora,  precedes  the  Oasirocar- 
petB,  Such  an  arrangement  exhibits  new  and  ingenious  views  re- 
specting the  affinities  of  Eciospemieas  and  Glowcladece. 

In  order  to  add  some  degree  of  interest  to  this  article,  we  have 
drawn  up  a  table,  which  exhibits  at  one  view  the  relative  Floras  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of  ge- 
nera and  species  in  each  natural  order ;  as  well  as  a  list  of  those 
British  genera  in  which  the  Irish  Flora  is  deficient. 

*  Ord.  LxcHENEs.  Genus  Syncbbia. — THoBmb  cniBtBceous.  Apotkeda  ob- 
longo-dongate,  steUato-rsdiata,  aggregated  and  immersed  in  acatlered  thallodd 
venmca,  Peritkedum  none.  Zaimsia  prvUfira  pelludd,  supported  on  opaqne 
Yertical  layers. 
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Eitgiand. 

Seodand. 

Ireland, 

tented  in  the  Irish  Flora. 

Ordekb. 

Gen. 

Sp. 

Gen. 

* 

Gen. 

/Si,. 

r     Actaea,     Aconitum, 

18 

88 

10 

26 

8 

24 

Adonis,  Poonia,  Del- 
(  phiniiun,  Myosurus. 

2.  Beiberiden 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Epimedium. 

S>  NyniphiBac6ttf 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

2 

4.  Fipvnsmoem, 

4 

10 

4 

6 

4 

8 

d>    FuiTMHBg!6>a> 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

r     Teeadatia,  Tunitis, 

6.  Crudfene, 

90 

69 

26 

62 

28 

49 

3  Iberis,  Hutehinoa, 
iDentaria,  Vella,  Ko* 
tniga. 

7.  ResedacesB, 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

8 

a  Cistinee, 

1 

5 

1 

1 

I 

1 

9.  l^okrieK, 

1 

8 

1 

8 

I 

8 

10.  DroaeiBces, 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

11.  Polygalee, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12.  Fnnkeniacee, 

1 

2 

Fnuikenia* 

la  ElatineK, 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

14,  Caryophynese, 

12 

50 

12 

49 

10 

86 

r      Bufibnia,  Cheriexia* 

15.  lAneas, 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

16.  MalTaeee» 

8 

6 

8 

5 

8 

5 

17.  TiliaHae, 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

la  Hyperidnece, 

2 

10 

2 

12 

2 

10 

19.  Acerinee, 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

20.  GeraniaceaB, 

2 

16 

2 

15 

2 

18 

21.  Bfllsaminese^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

bnpatUBs. 

22.  Oxalidee» 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2&  Celastrinen, 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Staphjiea. 

24.  Rhamnefe, 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

25.  Leguminoflsep 

17 

65 

17 

48 

16 

41 

C  Hippocrepia,  OnolNry- 
\  chis,  Ozytropia. 

26.  Rosacese, 

11 

50 

10 

48 

10 

41 

SibbaUia. 

27.  Pomaceae, 

4 

10 

2 

5 

2 

5 

Mespilua. 

28.  Amygaua&, 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

■ 

29.  SanguisorbeoB, 

8 

5 

8 

6 

2 

4 

Sanguiaoiba. 

80.  Onfl^grarue, 

4 

12 

2 

11 

2 

8 

Isnitfdia,  CEnothera. 

31.  Halongee» 

8 

6 

8 

4 

8 

5 

92.  Ceratophyllese, 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

aa  Lythiaiise, 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

4 

34.  TamariacmeR, 

1 

1 

Tamariz. 

35.  Cucurbitacea!, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bryonia. 

36.  Portulaces, 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

rCorrigiola,   Heniiaria, 

37.  ParonydueSy 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

nieod^mm,  Polycar- 
(pon. 

Sa  Cia88ii]acee, 

5 

16 

4 

10 

4 

10 

TiUiea. 

39.  GrosnilaxieB^ 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

8 

40.  Sazifingee, 

2 

18 

2 

17 

2 

16 

r^thuaa,  Coriandratn, 

41.  Umbellifene, 

40 

62     80 

1 

47 

80 

44 

J  Meum,  Seaeli,  Tordy- 
1  lium,  Petroielinum, 
(.  Phyaoapenmiin,  Siaon. 

42.   Araliaceai, 

2 

2  1    2 

2 

2 

2 

43.   Conie»» 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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44.  Loranthese, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Viscum. 

45.  CapiifoliBce«, 

4 

8 

4 

7 

S 

4 

LiiuiaBB. 

46.   Stellatse, 

4 

18 

3 

16 

4 

13 

47.   Valerianese, 

2 

7 

2 

5 

2 

4 

48.   DipsacejB, 

3 

6 

3 

5 

3 

3 

Borkhansiiiy  ChrysoecK 
ma,  Cineraria,  Co&yxa, 

49.  Compositae, 

48 

122 

43 

106 

40 

87 

'  Diods,       Doroniciiffi, 
Trfirfuca,  Echioopbon, 
Onopordum,  SenstuU 

50.  Campanulaceae, 

2 

11 

1 

7 

1 

4 

Pbyteuma. 

51.  Lobeliaceaei 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

52.  VaccinieaB, 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

53.   Ericeae, 

4 

7 

6 

9 

5 

9 

Azalea. 

54.  Monotropeae, 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

5 

55.   Uicineai, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

56.  Oleines, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

57.   Apocyneae, 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

58.  Gentianeic, 

7 

14 

3 

8 

6 

11 

Swertia. 

59.  Polemoniaceae, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60.  Convolvulaceie, 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

61.  BoragineaB, 

10 

23 

10 

21 

8 

15 

Asperugo,  Pulmonaris 

62.   Solaneie, 

5 

12 

4 

8 

5 

7 

63.  Orobanchen, 

2 

7 

2 

3 

2 

4 

64.   Scrophularinee, 

12 

42 

11 

35 

11 

32 

Umosella. 

65.  Labiate, 

23 

54 

21 

42 

20 

42 

Acinos,  Melittis 

66.  Verbenacee, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

67.  Lentibularias, 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

6 

68.  Primulace®, 

9 

17 

7 

15 

7 

13 

Cyclamen,  Trientalia* 

69.  Plumbagine», 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

70.  Plantaginec, 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

71.  AmarantbaceaD, 

1 

1 

Amaranthus. 

72.  Cbenopode®, 

5 

23 

5 

18 

5 

19 

73.   Polygoneae, 

3 

23 

3 

21 

3 

20 

74.   Eleagnee, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hippopbae. 

75.  Thymelee, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Dapbne. 

76.   Santalaceie, 

1 

1 

Tbesium. 

77.  AristolochieiB, 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Aristolocfaia,  Asanim. 

78.   Empetreae, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

79.  Eupborbiacee, 

3 

16 

2 

9 

2 

9 

Buxus. 

80.  Urticea, 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

81.  UlmaceiB, 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

4 

82.  Betulineae, 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

83.   Salicineae, 

2 

50 

2 

65 

2 

35 

84.   Corylaceae, 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

Castanea. 

85.  Myrice®, 

1 

1 

-1 

1 

1 

1 

86.  ConifewB, 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

87.   Aliemaceae, 

3 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Actinocarpus. 

88.  Butomeie, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

89.  Juncagines, 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Scheuchzeria. 

90.  Aroides, 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

91.   Acoraceie, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AcoruB. 

92.  Typbaceie, 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

5 

93.   PistiaceaB, 

1 

4 

] 

4 

1 

4 

94.   Fluviales, 

4 

18 

4 

16 

4 
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England. 

Scotland. 

/re2amf. 

£rtft«A  Genera  notrme- 
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Gen. 

Sp. 

Gen. 

Sp. 

Gen. 

^;>. 

95.   Smilaceae, 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Ruscus. 

96.  Lfliacee, 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Tulipa. 

1  Autheiicum,    Aspara- 

97.   Asphodelec, 

8 

18 

6 

11 

3 

6 

.|gus,    Gagea,  Muscari, 
(  Ornithogalum. 

9a  Mdanthacesp 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Tofieldia. 

99.  Eriocaulonea!, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.  Juncee, 

3 

22 

3 

25 

3 

16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

C  Aceras,    Coiallorhiza, 

102.  Orchides, 

12 

35 

8 

19 

8 

22 

1  Cypripedium,  Goody- 
C  rea,  HenninumjLiparzs 

103.  Iridee, 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Trichonema. 

104.   AmaryllideaB, 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Leucqjum. 

105.  Dioscoreaj, 

1 

1 

Tamus. 

Cynodon,  Gaatridium, 
Hierochloe,    Kimppia, 

106.   GiBminee, 

40 

113 

32 

96 

30 

80 

Panicum,          Setaria, 
Spartina,  Stipa,  Lago- 
rus,  Polypogon. 

107.  CyperaceaB, 

10 

78 

9 

81 

8 

66 

Cyperus,  Elyna. 

II. — Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientates,  par  le  nord  deT Europe,  pendant 
les  annies  1825-26-27-28  and  29.   Zoologib,  par  MM.  C.  Bb- 

LANOEB^   ISIDOBE    GeOFFROY    SaINT    HiLAIBE,    LeSSON,   Va- 

LENciENNEs^  Deshayes^  et  OuEBiN.     8vo.     Avec  atlas  grand 
in  4to.     Paris,  Arthur  Bertrand,  1834. 

Though  thd  above  noted  volumes  commenced  their  appearance 
more  than  two  years  since,  we  have  thought  them  sufficiently  im- 
portant, and  sufficiently  little  known  to  the  British  Zoologist,  to 
merit  a  short  notice  under  our  section  of  ^'  Reviews  and  Analysis ;" 
while  the  botanical  portion,  having  lately  commenced,  the  entire 
work  may  be  said  to  be  only  approaching  its  completion. 

M.  C.  Belanger  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  naturalists  whom 
the  superintendents  of  the  continental  museums  have  employed 
with  so  much  success ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret 
that  something  similar  is  not  attempted  by  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  assisted  by  our  government.  Young  men  possessed  of  an 
ardent  love  of  nature  are  selected,  they  are  brought  to  the  capital, 
and  receive  instructions,  and  study  under  the  first  professors.  The 
desiderata  in  every  branch  are  pointed  out,  the  facts  and  species 
which  require  elucidation,  species  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
made  out,  physiological  investigations  which  can  only  be  noted  on 
the  spot  which  the  animal  inhabits,  and  a  long  list  of  queries  to  be 
:»olved,  in  all  the  departments^  are  given  to  them  before  they  are 
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dispatched  on  their  various  expeditions ;  and  if  they  do  not  always 
possess  the  experience  of  matured  study,  they  are  at  the  season  of 
life  when  their  zeal  is  ardent,  and  their  activity  and  enthusiasm  are 
unbounded.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  collections  on  the  continent 
so  long  surpassed  in  the  number  of  species  those  of  this  country ; 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  travelling  naturalists  is  in 
reality  not  greater,  than  that  arising  from  the  large  prices  occasion- 
ally paid  for  some  privately  procured  collection,  or  for  some  rare 
specimen.  Returning  from  the  expedition,  the  results  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  versed  by  long  experience  in  the  branches 
they  undertake,  and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  often  appesr 
as  a  series  of  essays  by  the  individuals  to  whom  they  had  been  ei- 
trusted. 

Belanger  left  Paris  in  1825.  He  crossed  G^ermany,  Poland, 
Southern  Prussia,  Georgia,  and  the  Persian  Provinces  under  the 
Russian  dominion,  and  penetrating  into  Persia,  he  embarked  fyt 
Bombay,  and  finally  arrived  at  Pondicherry  in  the  commencement 
of  1836.  Persia  he  crossed  from  Erivan  to  Bondur,  running  over 
the  most  interesting  parts,  but  travelling  with  a  caravan>  and  being 
dependent  on  the  season  for  crossing  the  Caucasian  chain,  the  time 
spent  in  this  country  was  comparatively  lost.  At  Bombay  he  suf- 
fered under  ill  health  brought  on  by  the  climate  and  exertion,  but 
visited  the  Isle  of  Elephanta  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  made 
some  additions  to  his  collections  ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
his  arrival  at  Pondicherry,  which  he  made  head-quarters,  that  the 
most  profitable  part  of  his  expedition  mi^t  be  said  really  to  com- 
mence.  From  hence  he  made  extensive  excursions,  and  for  a  tune 
removed  to  Bengal,  where  he  explored  the  riches  of  the  Ckuiges. — 
Again  penetrating  by  the  river  Irawaddi,  already  known  as  the 
scene  of  the  botanical  labours  of  Wallich,  he  visited  Pegu,  endea- 
vouring to  collect  in  his  way  the  productions  of  the  river  and  its 
tributaries.  Returning  to  Pondicherry,  he  made  another  excursion 
to  the  islands  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  examining  principally  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Java,  in  the  districts  of  Buiteniorg  and  Bantam, 
where  Raffles  and  Horsfield,  Khul  and  Van-Hasselt,  had  previeus- 
ly  toiled  in  the  same  vocation,  and  finally,  on  account  of  his  health, 
returned  to  his  country  by  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  snd 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  results  of  this  expedition  were  by 
his  own  account,  25  mammiJia;  240  birds;  60  reptiles;  250 
fishes  ;  300  moUusca ;  500  insects ;  and  10  Crustacea ;  in  all,'  1385 
subjects,  (it  may  be  remarked,  that  those  which  had  been  met  with 
in  Persia  were  unfortunately  lost  before  their  arrival  in  France^ 
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and  among  these^  more  than  360  new  speciea  or  genera  were  said  to 
be  discovered^ — a  &ct  which  we  rather  doubts  and  which  is  scarcely 
borne  oat  by  the  volumes  now  before  us.  Arrived  in  France,  these 
were  put  under  the  care  of  MM.  Isid.  Oeoffroy  Saint  Hilaire>  Les- 
son,  Vaiendennes,  Deshayes  and  Ouerin;  the  historical  and  bo* 
tanical  portions  being  entrusted  to  Belanger.  The  present  volumes, 
the  one  an  8vo  of  descriptive  letter-press,  the  other  a  4to  atlas  of 
illustrative  plates,  are  devoted  to  Zoology  alone,  and  we  shall  now 
shortly  notice  them. 

Mammiferis  par  M.  Isidore  Geoff.  Saint  Hilaire. — Commences 
by  some  short  general  remarks  upon  Geographic  Zoology.-— Next  a 
tabular  view  of  the  monkeys  of  the  old  world  is  given,  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  what  Humboldt  has  done  for  those  of  the  new.  To 
Humboldt's  Synopsis  a  considerable  number  will  now  have  to  be 
added  ;  and  such  is  the  progress  of  aoology,  that  in  the  last  two  years, 
M.  GeofTroy's  present  list  can  be  yet  enlarged.  In  conclusion,  a 
table  is  given  showing  the  species  of  Desmarest  and  those  of  Geof- 
hoj.  Of  the  first,  42  species  are  given  as  really  authenticated ;  in 
the  last  they  are  increased  to  50.  In  the  first,  4  are  held  to  be  al- 
together suppressed  as  synonymous  or  false,  and  3  as  doubtful.  In 
his  own  list,  8  are  styled  as  resting  upon  indifiTerent  authority,  and 
the  total  number  recorded  in  1834  are  estimated  at  58.  Geofiroy 
next  proceeds  to  describe  ^y^  species  which  he  considers  new,  but 
without  reference  to  their  being  procured  during  the  expedition  of 
Belanger,  or  of  being  natives  of  India.  Two  of  these  are  figured, 
Semnopithecus  cucuUatus,  Geoff,  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  vicinity  of  Bombay,  and  somewhat  allied  apparently  to  the  S. 
maurus ;  and  Macacus  aureus,  Geoff,  also  a  native  of  India  and  the 
Islands,  and  previously  noticed  as  the  Cercopithecus  mulatta. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  five  species  are  described,  and  Vesper- 
tilio  Belangerii,  Geoff.,  considered  new,  is  figured,  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Pondicherry. 

The  genus  Tupaia  of  Raffles  is  first  noticed  among  the  ''  Insec- 
tivores."  Speaking  of  the  discovery  of  this  curious  genus,  he  says, 
it  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  Raffles,  sometimes  to  Diard ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  it  belongs  to  neither  of  these  travellers,  but  to 
M.  Lieschenault  de  la  Tour,  who  sent  a  specimen  to  the  Paris  mu- 
seoni  in  1807*  The  known  species  seem  to  be  under  a  certain 
oonfusion,  the  young  and  adult  being  similarly  named  at  one  time, 
and  the  reverse  at  another,  by  various  authors.  But  M.  Geofl&oy 
thinks  that  the  collectimi  of  Belanger  possessed  another,  perfectly 
distinct  from  any  of  the  states  of  the  formerly  known  animals,  and 
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it  is  described  and  figured  under  the  title  of  '^  Tupaia  du  Pegaw." 
It  is  confessedly^  however,  nearly  allied. 

The  genus  Sorex  next  claims  attention.  Five  Indian  species  are 
noticed,  with  some  useful  observations,  and  a  table  of  the  distinctioiis 
which  separate  some  of  the  allied  species.  Four  African  species 
are  also  indicated. 

Of  the  Camivora,  a  new  Felis  is  described  and  figured  under  the 
title  of  F.  rubiginosa ;  it  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  F.  torquata  of 
F.  Cuvier,  is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat,  and  was  found  in 
the  higher  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Pondicherry.  A  new  genus 
is  established  under  the  name  of  MelogaU  y  but  in  our  oorrespon- 
.dence  with  Mr  Gray,  that  gentleman  considers  it  as  the  same  as  his 
genus  Helictes,  described  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Socie- 
ty ;  and  M.  personata,  Geoff,  as  probably  identical  with  Gulo  on- 
entails  of  Horsfield.  It  was  found  by  M.  Belanger  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rangoon.  The  entire  length  of  the  animal  is  about  one  foot  one 
inch  without  the  tail,  that  member,  being  wanting  in  the  specimen, 
is  supposed  to  be  about  eight  inches.     The  dental  system  is 

r   6  inds.  r    6  inds. 

Upper  jaw.  }.    2  can.      C  6  false  mol.       Under  jaw,  <    2  can.    r  8  folse  moL 
(  10  mol.     \  2  can.  (  12  mol.  }  2  can. 

C2tuberc.  C^tuberc. 

Total,    S& 

The  Mammalia  are  concluded  by  the  ^'  Rongeurs."  Five  squir- 
rels are  described,  a  hare,  and  a  species  of  Spermophilus,  the 
only  animal  noticed  from  Persia ;  a  figure  is  given  under  the  title 
of  S.  concolor,  Geoff.  The  entire  length  of  this  little  animal  is  about 
thirteen  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  three.  The  general  colour  is  a 
pale-fawn,  darker  at  the  upper  parts,  and  the  tail,  flattened  and 
square  at  the  end,  is  terminated  by  a  black  ring,  then  one  of  white, 
and  lastly  another  of  black,  more  indistinct.  It  was  met  with  in 
the  vast  plains  in  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbaidjan.  It  bur- 
rows, and  conveys  grains  to  its  retreat,  therefore  it  is  eagerly  sought 
to  be  extirpated, 

Oiseaux,  par  Reni-Primevere  Lesson. — Commences  by  an  essay  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  birds,  containing  general  observa- 
tions on  this  subject.  The  second  chapter  is  entitled,  ''  Description 
de  plusieurs  especes  d  oiseaux  nouvelles,  ou  quelque  autres  encore 
incompletement  caracterisees  dans  les  auteurs."  The  whole  number 
of  birds  here  described  is  thirty-nine  ;  many  of  these,  however,  are 
neither  from  India  or  from  the  collection  of  Belanger,  and  we  shall 
confine  our  notice  to  those  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
figured,  or  have  been  brought  to  Europe  by  our  traveller. 
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Pemis  maculosa.  Less,  a  name  applied  on  account  of  the  mottled 
state  of  the  plumage.  From  the  dimensions^  twenty-two  inches  in 
lengthy  this  seems  the  immature  state  of  the  P.  apivorus,  where 
white  much  predominates.  Melias  trislis,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pegu,  is  figured  as  new,  while  a  doubt  is  held  out  that  it  may 
be  the  Phaenocophaus  melanagnathus  of  Horsfield  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.)  Garrulax  Belangerii,  Less,  considered  new,  and  procured 
during  the  expedition  of  Belanger.  The  bird  figured  under  this 
title  is  the  Corvus  leuoocephalus  of  Hardwicke,  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.) 
the  Glandarius  leucocephalus  of  Gould,  (lUust.  Himal.)  From 
this  and  another  bird  figured  under  the  title  of  Gar.  nibrifrons. 
Less,  that  gentleman  has  formed  his  genus  Garrulax,  allied  to 
Turdus,  he  thinks,  and  to  be  placed  after  Myophonus.  They 
nevertheless  appear  to  us  to  come  much  closer  to  Glandarius,  if  they 
can  at  all  bear  separation.  The  first  was  procured  at  Pegu,  the  lat- 
ter, Java.  Crypionix  Dussumierii,  Less,  is  certainly  the  C.  niger  of 
Vigors ;  but  while  M.  Lesson  has  given  this  bird  a  new  appellation, 
he  at  the  same  time  advances  another  theory.  The  males  of  this  ge- 
nus, he  remarks,  have  the  eyes  always  surrounded  by  a  bare  and 
turgid  space  ;  in  his  C.  Dussumieri,  the  cheeks  are  entirely  covered 
with  feathers,  hence  it  must  be  a  female  (an  alternative  not  neces- 
sary,) and  is  in  reality  that  sex  of  the  C.  coronatus,  while  the  birds 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  female  of  this 
species,  and  the  figure  of  the  Planches  Colories  (PI.  cccli.)  is  a  young 
male  in  immature  plumage.  The  species  described  are  from  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and,  he  adds,  is  very  rare.  Neither  the  C.  co- 
ronatus, nor  this  black  bird,  however,  seem  uncommon  in  British  col- 
lections, or  in  those  of  the  dealers.  Phasianus  Reynaudii,  Less. 
M.  &.  F.,  approaches  close  to  the  Ph.  lineatus  of  Latham ;  indeed,  in 
oar  correspondence  with  Mr  Gray  remarks,  that  it  is  the  same,  "  as  I 
have  proved  by  comparing  the  figure  with  the  original  drawing  in 
possession  of  the  veteran  Engb'sh  ornithologist."  Drawings  which  we 
have  lately  received,  taken  from  recent  specimens,  however,  seem  to 
differ  somewhat  from  Lesson's  figure.  The  female,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  previously  represented.  Otis  aurita.  Figured  in  an  im- 
matare  state.  This  appears  a  very  rare  bird.  Few  collections  pos- 
sess it  adult.  The  Museum  of  Paris  has  it  not.  M.  Lesson  found 
it  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  remarks,  "  Nous  ne  connaissons 
point  de  figure  de  I'individu  adult."  If  he  will  examine  Forbes' 
Oriental  Memoirs,  he  will  find  one  ;  and  in  Illust.  of  Ornith.  by  Sir 
W.  Jardine  and  P.  J.  Selby,  three,  of  the  adult  male  and  female. 
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and  of  the  immature  young  somewhat  similar  to  what  he  has  le- 
presented. 

Reptiles,  par  Rene-Primevere  Lesson — Thisportionof  the  work  ii 
confined  to  the  mere  descriptions  of  thirty -three  species,  seven  of 
which  are  figured.  One  or  two  new  genera  and  families  are  pro- 
posed, but  the  characters  are  so  slightly  and  shortly  given,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  notice  them.  And  Telraonyx,  Mr  Gray  remarks,  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  from  an  imperfect  specimen  of  a  young  £sryi* 
The  same  gentleman  considers  Emys  Belangerii  as  identical  witk 
£•  trijuga ;  E.  flaFonigra  as  £.  thuga ;  and  £.  trigibbosa  u  E. 
tecta. 

Poissons,  par  A,  Valenciennes — Commences  by  a  few  short  preli- 
minary observations.  Upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to  judge  from  the 
collection  of  Belanger,  and  the  fishes  also  procured  by  Dussumier, 
the  family  of  the  Scienoides  among  the  Acanthropterygii,  and  of  the 
Clupeadas  among  the  Malacopterygii  are  the  most  numerous.  At 
the  same  time  the  absence  of  many  jugular  fishes  is  particularlf 
remarkable  upon  a  generally  sandy  shore ;  and  the  Apodes  also 
seem  few  in  number.  The  fresh  waters  possess  some  eorioas 
forms,  particularly  of  the  Cyprinoides,  of  which  M.  Belanger  ool« 
lected  a  considerable  number,  but  in  the  river  fishes  he  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  the  work  of  Hamilton  Bn- 
chanan,  although  that  author  is  not  perhaps  always  correct  in  the 
generic  situation  of  his  species.  Eighteen  species  are  in  allde- 
scribed,  of  which  ten  are  figured.  Plerois  is  a  curiously  formed  genns, 
and  the  members  of  it  ascend  the  fresh  waters  periodically  like  the 
Salmonidae.  They  also  appear  to  undergo  a  seasonal  change  of  co- 
lour. The  abode  in  the  fresh  water  is,  however,  so  detrimental, 
that  they  become  weak,  and  are  even  carried  down  the  stream  upon 
their  sides,  while  after  a  sojourn  in  the  salt  water,  their  active  habits 
and  brilliant  silvery  tints  are  speedily  recovered.  M.  ValencienneB 
asks  what  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  remarks,  "  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  act  of  spawning  is  the  only  cause  of  the  disease  of 
those  fishes,  ^/br  ii  is  certain  thai  many  species  of  salmon  periodicd' 
ly  enter  the  river,  and  do  not  every  time  spawn,  (Car  il  est  inocmtes- 
table,  que  plusieurs  esp^ces  de  saumon  entrent  periodiquement  dans 
les  rivieres,  et  qu'elles  n'y  fraient  pas  chaque  fbis.)  A  fiact  stated 
so,  by  an  ichthyologist  of  such  celebrity,  must  have  some  w^ght  We 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  a  common  fact,  or  a  fact  at  all,  that  anj 
of  the  salmon  periodically  enter  rivers  and  return  without  spawning; 
but  as  he  promises  to  dilate  upon  these  and  other  points  when  treat- 
ing of  the  Salmonidae  in  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  nowde- 
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TolTed  upon  him,  we  shall  without  further  remark  wait  patiently  but 
audouflly  for  the  appearance  of  the  volume.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fishes  noticed  in  this  essay  have  been  previously  described  in 
Histoire  Nat.  des  Poissonsj  or  by  Hamilton  Buchanan,  to  whom  refe- 
rence is  frequently  made. 

MoUusqueSj  par  G.  P.  Deshayes. — Commences  by  "  Reflexions 
aommairessurrimportanoederetude  desmollusques  appliquer  ik  This* 
toire  chranologique  du  globe  terrestre."  Of  the  shells  twenty-one 
species  are  described,  and  they  are  all  figured ;  among  them  seven 
finom  the  land  and  fresh  water,  which  are  interesting  on  account  of 
so  few,  until  lately,  from  these  localities  being  attended  to.  Helix, 
Cyclostoma,  Planorbis,  Limnea,and  Paludina.  The  essay  is  conclud- 
ed by  an  interesting  table  of  the  living  shells  of  India  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, found  in  Europe  in  a  fossil  state,  with  the  localities 
where  the  fossils  occur. 

InsecleSy  par  F.  E.  Guerin. — Commences  by  an  essay,  ''  Essai 
d'unnouvelle  arrangement  des  hemipteres  de  la  section  des  Homopte- 
res,  et  revision  de  la  tribu  des  Fulgorelles."  Several  new  genera 
are  proposed;  forty-one  species  are  described  as  new,  and  all  figured; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  authors  of  the  mollusca  and  insects 
have  added  Latin  specific  characters  to  the  species  they  describe, 
which  we  consider  an  improvement  upon  the  other  essays  in  the 
volume. 

Zoophytes,  parR.  P.  Lesson,-^  Only  two  species  are  described,  the 
one  Tubastrea  coccinea.  Less,  from  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
Sarcophyton  lobulatum.  Less,  from  Port  Praslin  in  New  Ireland. 
Both  are  beautifully  figured. 


Uh — Neue  WirheUhiere  zu  der  Fauna  von  Abyssinien  gehorig,  enl-^ 
deckl  und  beschriehen,  von  DrEowABDRiiPPBiiL.  Lieferung  1, 6. 
Frankfurt,  1835-1836. 

This  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  "  Zoologischen  Atlas 
za  der  Reise  im  Nordlichen  Afrika,"  published  by  the  very  en- 
terprizing  and  scientific  traveller  whose  name  it  bears,  and  to  whose 
energies  the  town  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  is  indebted  for  a  zoo- 
lo^cal  museum  of  the  first  importance,  indeed,  so  rich,  that  it  must 
be  rated  next  to  the  large  national  collections  of  England,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Holland,  and  before  any  others  of  the  principalities  or 
towns  of  Europe. 

This  collection  of  Abyssinian  Vertebrate  is  published  in  numbers. 
It  commenced  1st  January  1835 ;  a  number  appears  every  three 
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months^  and  twelve  will  compose  the  present  series,  so  that  we  may 
expect  its  completion  in  January  1837*  Six  numbers  are  now  be- 
fore us ;  of  these  one  is  devoted  to  Mammalia,  two  to  Birds,  one  to 
Reptiles,  and  two  to  Fishes. 

The  first  plate  of  the  Mammalia  represents  a  beautiful  species 
of  the  rare  A^can  genus  Colobus,  C.  guereza,  Rupp.  discovered  in 
the  wooded  and  marshy  valleys  of  south  and  west  Abyssinia,  (in 
the  provinces  of  Godjam  and  KuUa.)  It  is  jetty  black,  white 
cheeks  and  throat,  with  a  fringe  of  long  white  hair  arising  from  the 
back  and  hanging  down  upon  the  sides,  looking  as  if  it  were  coTer- 
ed  with  a  long  veil ;  but  we  add  the  specific  characters. 

Colobus  guereza,  Riip — Corpore,  facie,  sincipite,  auchenio  et  cauda  ad  dimi- 
diam  usque  aterrimis ;  taenia  frontali,  regione  temporali,  pamuchenio,  mento, 
gutture  et  cingulo  ab  interscapulio  ad  primnam  elongato, — ^viUis  sericeis  longis- 
simis,  pnecordia  hypochondria  et  lumbos  obtegentibus — candidissimis,  nivos. 
Cauda  parte  posteriore  albicans  floccosa,  callus  analie  colore  nigro,  albo  limbato* 

Macacus  gelada,  Riipp.  occupies  plate  second,  a  large  species  of 
ape.  And  under  the  description  of  this  species,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  little  lemur  figured  by  R.  Brown  in  his  Illustrations  of  Zoologj 
(t.  44,)  which  he  had  referred  to  Octolicnus  Senagalensis,  is  quite  a 
distinct  species.  Three  species  of  antelope  and  a  goat  are  also  de- 
scribed. Ant.  defassa,  Riipp.  Tab.  3,  a  species  which  has  been  ali^ 
for  some  time  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  where  it  is 
named  Ant.  sing-sing.  AnL  decula,  Riipp.  Tab.  4,  very  like  Aot 
scripta,  but  wanting  the  dorsal  stripe,  and  some  of  the  transTeree 
ones  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back.  Ant.  beisa,  Riipp.  Tab  5,  a 
very  fine  species,  and  probably  the  milk-white  antelope  described  by 
Pennant  from  a  drawing  made  in  Persia,  and  from  which  Pallas  es- 
tablished his  A.  leucoryx.  It  is  quite  distinct,  however,  from  the 
A.  leucoryx  of  Lichtenstein,  which  comes  from  the  Cape ;  and,  if 
these  surmises  should  prove  correct,  the  recovery  of  the  species  is 
very  interesting.  Ruppell  obtained  it  living  in  small  £unilie8  dar- 
ing the  rainy  season,  in  the  low  moist  valleys  on  the  coast  provinces 
of  Massaua. 

A.  beisa,  Riipp. — Mas  adultus.  Antelope  comubus  longis,  rotundatis,  tenuip 
bus,  rectis,  parte  basali  annulatis.  Fades  exalbida,  vittis  tribus  ex  fusco  umbri- 
nis  valde  distincta,  quarum  una  a  fronte  ad  regionem  nasaleor  lata,  sed  inter  ocu- 
los  angustior,  altera  a  fronte  per  oculum  adgenani,  tertia  a  regione  paroddeti^ 
gulam  producta.  Ejusdem  colons  sunt, — tsnia,  a  gula  collo  anteriore  ad  sttf- 
num  decendens,  ubi  divisa  ad  latera  pectoris  et  abdominis  decunit, — annilla  as- 
tibFBchii,  et  cauds  apex  comatus.  Corporis  colore  isabellino,  pectoris  et  abdo- 
minis albicante,  juba  cervicali  et  dorsali,  rubiginosa. — Poemina  adults  difiert* 
mare  juba  cervicali  et  dorsali  corporis  colore. 
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Capra  tvaiie,  Riipp.  Tab.  6,  is  very  like  the  C.  ibex^  but  it  has  a 
prominence  between  the  base  of  the  horns«  ai^d  the  legs  are  coloured 
like  those  of  C.  Nubiana  and  C.  Siberica. 

The  birds  described  and  figured  are  three  species  of  hombill,  Buceros 
cristatus,  B.  limbatus,  and  B.  flavirostris,  all  somewhat  allied,  how- 
erer,  to  species  already  known.  Corythaix  leucotis,  Riipp.  Tab.  3, 
a  new  species,  at  once  distinguished  by  the  white  patch  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  auricular  feathers,  and  making  this  beautiful  genus 
now  consist  of  six. 

Ccrythaix  leucotuy  Riipp — RoBtro  cocdneo ;  pialpebris  superioribas  papillis 
canieis ;  pileo  crista  plicatili  obscure  viridescenti  oniato ;  cello  et  peetore  laete 
prasiiiis ;  abdomine  et  tibiis  canescentibus ;  dorso,  alis  et  cauda  ex  violaceo  vi- 
ride-«pleodentibiis ;  remigibus  ex  sanguineo  puipurascentibus  viride  marginatis 
— macula  anteocularis  et  plaga  auricularis  ad  eolium  decendens  niveae. 

Ckizaerhis  zanurus,  Riipp.  Tab.  4.  Very  interesting,  as  being  the 
second  species  of  the  genus,  and  observed  by  our  traveller  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dembea,  &c.  It  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  Ch.  (muso- 
phaga)  variegatus,  and  will  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  crest,  and  the  white  band  on  the  tail. 

C3b.  zomtruSf  Riipp. — Rostro  dtrino,  capite  et  ooUo  ex  badia  fuscentibus,  plu- 
mis  nnelue  elongatis,  lanceolatiS)  albo  marginatis,  gastraco  et  tibiis  ex  umbrino  et 
albido  variia. — Corpus  supra  ex  umbrino  cinerascens  remigibus  nigricantibus ; 
coram  vexUlis  intends  macula  alba.  Rectrices  dilute  bninnae,  earum  concolores, 
quatnor  eztenue  media  parte  taenia  ex  albida  Utta,  apidbua  fuliginosis. 

Corvus  crassirostris,  Riipp.  Tab.  8^— Considered  by  Riippell  as  dis- 
tinct but  closely  allied  to  the  strong-billed  species  of  southern  Africa. 
The  distribution  of  the  European  crows  is  mentioned  here  (p.  10,) 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  C.  cornix  is  pretty  abundant  during 
winter  between  Cairo  and  Suez.  C.  monedula  and  firugilegus  in 
lower  Egypt,  and  Pica  vulgaris  during  winter  in  lower  Egypt.  C. 
affinis  and  Capensis  are  described,  but  a  diagram  of  the  heads  and  bills 
is  only  given.  Ptilanorhynchus  albiroslris,  Riipp.  Tab.  9.  This  is 
an  interesting  form  ;  and,  if  true  to  the  type  of  the  genus  in  which 
Riippell  has  placed  it,  will  show  a  wider  distribution  than  what 
was  imagined,  the  form  not  having  been  hitherto  seen  on  the  African 
continent.  It  is  a  gregarious  species ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  habits 
and  distribution  of  colour,  and  the  figure  which  we  have  in  this  at- 
las, we  should  be  inclined  to  consider  coming  closer  to  the  Lampro- 
tomi.     The  male  and  female  are  figured. 

JPu  aUnrostrig,  RUpp. — Mas,  colore  supra  et  subtus  nigro  splendore  csruleo, 
remigibus  primaris  rubiginosis,  apice  nigro,  tectricibus  majoribus  et  cauda  ni- 
gns,  rostro  albido.     Foem,  capite  collo  et  peetore  cinereo  csrulescente. 

NO.  III.  T 
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Three  Lamprotorni,  L.  tenuirostris^  L.  nifiventris,  L.  duly- 
beus.  Oriolus  moloxiita,  Buffon^  Tab.  12,  Fig.  1,  which  appem 
hitherto  to  have  been  confounded  by  various  authors,  as  identical  with 
some  of  the  other  black-headed  species.  Prionops  cristatus,  Riipp. 
Tab.  12,  Fig.  2,  interesting  as  being  a  second  species  of  the  genns, 
perhaps  identical  with  Lanius  cineraceus  of  Latham.  Per^  me- 
lanocephala,  Riipp.  Tab.  5,  allied  in  the  form,  colouring,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  markings  to  the  little  group,  of  which  the  red-legged 
partridges,  P.  rubra,  saxatib's,  and  their  allies  of  southern  Europe 
and  northern  Africa  are  typical.  A  yery  beautiful  bird,  and  appa- 
rently rare,  as  only  two  specimens  were  procured. 

Perdir  nuilanocephaiay  Riipp — Vitta  frontali  supra  pileum  ad  nacbam  usque 
ducta, — ^iiifraorbitali,  et  collari  ab  regione  parotides,  que  ex  albido  et  nigro 
striolata,  per  latera  colli  ad  pectus  plaga  angustiorl  elongata,  nigiis ;  vitta  so- 
perciliari  lata  et  gula  nivea ;  cello  et  medio  abdominis  ex  isabellino  rufesceote; 
corpore  supra  schistaceo,  plumis  maigine  rufescentibus,  inira  dilution ;  lijpo- 
chondriis  fasciis  albescentibus  utrinque  nigro  marginatis ;  cauda  supia  subtilisB- 
me  undulata ;  rostro  et  pedibus  colore  corallino. 

Perdix  ErckelUi,  Riipp.  Tab.  6,  coming  into  the  division  which 
contains  the  P.  nudicoUis  of  authors. 

P.  Erckellii,  Riipp Pileo  castaneo ;  fronds  et  faciei  plumulis  rigidioiibos 

nigris  albo  striolatis ;  macula  post  oculaii  et  gula  albis ;  plumis  colli  castBDcis. 
albo  marginatis — pectoris  griseis,  stria  intermedia  lanceolata  castaneap-abdou- 
nis,  crissi  et  bypochondriorum  albicantibus  stria  intermedia  lanceolata  et  mv- 

gine  castaneis Dorsalibus  et  alarum  tectricibus  hepaticis,  margine  CBstnda, 

tergo,  uropygio,  rectricibus  et  remig^bus  hepaticis,  secundarium  vezillis  ettenus 
colore  dilution  undulatis,  rostrum  et  pedes  colore  comeo,  pedes  maris  bicalcsnn. 

A  fine  Otis,  O.  melanogaster,  Riipp.  Tab.  7>  is  figured  ;  the  con- 
clusion of  the  description  is,  however,  deferred  till  next  number: 
melanogaster  is  not  a  very  good  appellative  for  any  of  the  burtards, 
as  the  summer  or  breeding  plumage  of  nearly  all  is  deep-blad^  <ib 
the  lower  parts. 

The  part  containing  the  Reptiles  consists  of  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  three  tortoises.  Pentonyx  gehajie,  Rupp.  Tab.  1,  somewbt 
similar  to  the  Test,  subrufa  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  differs 
from  it  by  a  character  which  also  separates  it  from  all  the  other  tor- 
toises known,  viz.  the  pectoral  pair  of  plates  are  triangular,  and  do 
not  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  If  many  specimens  had  not 
been  found,  one  would  at  first  sight  have  been  induced  to  hare  cod- 
sidered  this  structure  as  an  accidental  formation.  The  other  true 
chelones  belong  to  the  genus  Chelonia,  the  species  of  which  are  » 
difficult  to  determine,  on  account  of  the  great  variation  which  take 
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place  in  the  form  of  the  shield  at  the  different  periods  of  their  growth^ 
and  in  the  number  of  plates  of  the  shield  and  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal^ indifferent  specimensof  the  same  species.  Carretta  bissa,  Riipp. 
Tab.  2,  and  C  olivacea,  Eschscholtz,  Tab.  3.  Agama  colonorum. 
Baud.  Tab.  4.  SieUio  cyanogaster,  Riipp.  Tab.  5.  Trapelus  flavu 
macnlaiusy  Riipp.  Hemidactylus  fiavi-viridis,  Riipp. ;  and  Pristurus 
Havipunciatvs,  Riipp.  Tab.  6.  are  all  interesting^  as  being  figured  and 
coloured  from  the  living  animals.  And  the  genus  Pristurus,  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  slender-toed  Geckoes^  and  very  peculiar  for 
haying  a  long,  much  compressed  tail,  serrated  on  both  its  edges^  is 
now  described  and  characterized  for  the  first  time. 

Pristnras,  Riipp.  Char.  Gen. — Caput  subdepressum,  breve,  anticd  rotundatum : 
Nares  lateiales  prope  apicem  rostri :  oculi  magni,  pupilla  noctuma,  subrotun  • 
da :  membnuia  tympani  piofunde  latens :  liogua  crassa,  depressa,  apice  integro : 
dentes  maziUares  integri  squales,  undnati  •  cutis  tninci  sublaevis,  subtilissime 
reticulata :  pedes  pentadactyli,  digiti  gradles,  rotundati,  elongati,  uncinati :  Cau- 
da compressa,  elongata,  supra  et  infra  carina  seirata :  pori  femorales  nuUi. 

Of  the  fishes,  forty-six  species  are  described  and  figured  in  the  two 
numbers  already  published,  most  of  them  are  coloured  from  the  fish 
when  aUve.  Among  them  are  what  Dr  Riippell  considers  the  types 
of  four  new  genera^  of  which  we  shall  add  his  characters. 

EmieaptaygiuSf  Riipp.  Char.  Gen. — Caput  alepidotum,  preoperculum  carinis 
duabis,  operculum  supra  pinnas  pectorales  elongatum.  Os  labiis  cameis,  denti- 
bu8  setaceis  minutissimis  per  multis  annatum,  membrana  branchialis  sub  gula 
oontinuata,  radiis  7.  Corpus  squamis  magnis,  margine  serrato ;  linea  lateralis 
sola  parte  anteriore  ezpressa,  pinns  dorsales  tres,  dus  anteriores  spinoss.  Finns 
ventrales  thoradci,  radiis  binis  veluti  Blennii.  Allied  to  Scorpaena.  Species, 
Enneapt  pusillus,  Riipp. 

Gazza,  Riipp.  Char.  Gen. — Corpus  compressum,  cute  squamis  minutissimis 
tecta  ore  mediocri,  multum  protractili,  unica  serie  dentium  uncinatorum  ar- 
mata,  e  quibus  nonnulli  fortiores  elongati.  Dentes  palatinalis  et  vomerales  nulli 
preoperculum  margine  duplici,  extemo  parte  inferiore  serrato.  Characteres  re- 
liquia  generis  Equula  praeter  spinas  ad  latera  pinnie  dorsalis  et  analis,  qu»  tactu 
Bed  noa  visu  conspicue  sunt  Allied  to  Equula.  Species,  Gazza  equnUBfor- 
mit,  RQpp. 

Pseudochromis,  Riipp.  Char.  Gen. — Dentes  in  utraque  maxilla  uniseriad, 
minuti,  conid,  antice  fortiores,  irregulares,  uncinati ;  dentes  palatini  sphsroidei 
minudssimi,  triplid  plaga  dispositi,  arcum  semilunarem  aequantes ;  dentes  pha- 
ryngei  undnati,  setiformes  ;  rictus  oris  minutus.  Labia  roediocria ;  os  non  pro- 
tractfle;  operculum  angulo  postico  elongato,  preoperculum  margine  integro, 
utmmque  squamis  minutis  tectum  ;  apertura  branchialis  sub  gula  continuata ; 
membiaoa  branchialis  radiis  sex.  •  Liuea  lateralis  interupta ;  radii  tres  ante- 
riores  pinns  dorsalis  et  analis  spinosi,  reliqui  flexibiles.  Allied  to  Julis,  Cuv. — 
Species,  Pseud,  olivaceus,  fiavivertex,  Riipp. 

Xenodon,  Riipp.    Char.  Gen — Dentes  in  utraque  maxiUa  8,  ordonati,  com- 
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pressi,  cettiformes,  excepto  pari  secundo  maxilla  superioria,  qui  cuneifoniies 
ceterisque  longiores ;  charecteres  reliqui  a  Balistibua  non  different — Spedes 
Xen.  niger,  RQpp. 

In  oonclusioR  of  this  Bhort  analysis^  we  may  obsenre,  that  the 
plates  are  lith(^aphic>  and  are  accurately  drawn  and  well  coloured. 


Bibliographical  Notices. 
A  History  of  British  Quadrupeds.  By  Thomas  Bell,  F.  R.  S.,  &c 
Illustrated  by  a  wood-cut  of  each  Species,  and  numerous  Vig- 
nettes. Nos.  i.  ii.  London,  Von  Voorst.  8yo.  1836. 
This  work  is  commenced  upon  the  same  plan,  and  in  the  same 
beautiful  style  of  typography  and  wood-cutting  with  Mr  Yarrell's 
British  Fishes*  to  which  we  expect  it  will  prove  a  worthy  oompanioo. 
The  whole  of  the  iirst  number  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  second, 
are  devoted  to  the  Cheiroptera  ;  and  although  the  size  of  the  wood- 
cuts is  rather  against  the  marking  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
this  difficult  family,  this  is  at  once  remedied  by  vignettes  devoted  to 
these  parts,  being  of  the  natural  size,  which  renders  the  explanation 
distinct,  and  the  characters  easily  seized  upon.  These  are  taken  by 
Mr  Bell  principally  from  the  proportions  of  the  ear  and  tragus,  and 
from  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ear  to  the  head  and  tragus^  to- 
gether with  the  formula  of  dentition.  The  notch-eared  bat,  Vespv 
emarginatus,  Geoff,  is  given  as  British,  on  the  authority  of  the  meagre 
description  of  its  discoverer,  who  says  that  it  was  received,  '^  at  some 
distance  from  Dover."  This  increases  the  British  list  of  Vespertiikmes 
to  twelve,  eleven  being  described  in  Jenyns's  Manual,  and  the  V. 
emarginatus  of  that  author  being  in  the  present  work  considered  iden- 
tical with  the  V.  Daubentonii,  Leis.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
eight  numbers,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  the  first  of  which  appeared  <m  the 
1st  July,  and  we  promise  an  analysis  upon  its  completion. 

Rumphia:--^Sive  commeniationes  hotanicas  imprimis  de  plantis  Indus 
orientalis,  turn  penitus  incognitis,  turn  quce  in  libris  Rkeedii,  Rum" 
pkii,  Roxburghii,  WalUchii,  aliorumque  recensenlur,  auctore  C 
L.  Blumb. 
Com MBNCED  under  the  care  of  Professor  Blume,  as  a  supplement 

to  the  ''  Flora  Jave"  of  that  botanist,  of  the  same  size^  and  si- 

*  We  may  announce  the  completion  of  Mr  YarreU's  work,  which  it  will  eooa 
be  our  duty  to  notice  more  minutely.  The  two  last  numbers  were  received  too 
late  to  prepare  an  analysis  for  our  present  number. 
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milar  in  type  and  execution.  It  will  be  completed  in  thirty-six  li- 
▼nusoni,  fbnning  three  folio  voluDies.  It  will  appear  eyery  three 
months.  The  price  of  each  livraison  to  subscribers  will  be  five  florins 
and  a*half. 

Flora  Meiropolilana,  or  Botanical  Rambles  fvithin  Ihirlif  miles  of 
London,  intended  for  the  Student  in  Practical  Botany.     By  Da- 
NiEJL  CoopBB.    12mo.  Pp.  139.    London,  8.  HiOHLaY>  1836. 
ScABCEiiT  a  "  Flora"  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  name.  Par- 
tial lists  are  giTen  of  the  species  found  about  particular  villages, 
heaths,  woods,  &c.  One  hundred  and  fifty  places  are  named,  and  each 
is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  plants  which  grow  near  it    In  a  few,  the 
most  common  are  even  recorded,  but  generally  some  of  the  rarer  spe- 
cies only,  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  occasionally  mentioned.  The 
work  will  be  useful  to  the  London  botanist  as  a  companion  in  his  ex- 
oonions.    A  list  of  the  "  land  and  fresh  water  shells  found  in  the 
environs  of  liondon,"  with  the  localities  of  each,  is  appended  to  the 
volume. 

The  Ornithologists  Te^st-Book,  being  Reviews  of  (hnithological 
Works,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Discussions  on  various  topics 
of  Interest.  By  Nevillb  Wood^  Esq.  12mo.  Pp.  232.  Lon- 
don, W.  Parker,  1836. 

Tbm  idea  of  the  work  is  good,  and  a  volume  comprising  tables  of 
the  various  ornithological  systems,  and  a  list  of  all  the  works  upon 
this  branch  of  Natural  History,  (either  arranged  alphabetically  or 
chronologically,)  with  a  short  analysis  of  their  contents,  would  be  of 
much  ase  to  the  ornithologist. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  a  supplement.  In 
the  first,  or  "  notices  of  ornithological  works,"  109  notices  are  given, 
(the  various  works  of  an  author  being  generally  placed  t<^ther ;) 
bnt  they  are  written  much  too  superficially  to  be  of  real  use,  and 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  works  analyzed:  some  have 
jiot  been  seen  at  all,  such  as  Illiger's  most  useful  prodromus,  and  it 
is  passed  with  that  acknowledgment  only.  Merrem's  "  Icones  et 
Descriptiones"  have  not  been  seen  either,  uid  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  add 
to  this  acknowledgment,  "  but  it  is  probably  of  little  or  no  value  at 
the  present  day ;"  and  for  several  of  the  others  a  review  from  another 
work  has  been  substituted  for  the  opinion  of  the  author.  Part  II.  con- 
tains tables  of  seventeen  systems,  commencing  with  that  of  Willough- 
by,  and  to  its  extent  this  is  useful  as  a  reference.  The  supplement  con- 
tains some  additional^  notioesof  books ;  ^'  Hints  for  a  new  and  complete 
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work  on  general  ornithology ;'  **  On  the jestablishment  of  a  neir 
magazine  of  natural  history;"  Habits  of  the  Ivy  wren(Anortharatrogi> 
lodytes,  Morris/'}  being  an  extract  from  a  work  of  the  author's  then 
in  the  press ;  and  some  observations  ''  on  the  English  nomenclature 
of  birds." 

British  Song^Birds,  being  popular  Descriptions  and  Anecdotes  of 
the  Choristers  of  the  Groves.  By  Nevillb  Wood,  Esq.  12mo. 
Pp.  408.    London,  W,  Parker,  1836. 

In  most  of  the  works  entitled  ''  Song"  or  '^  Singing- Birds,"  many 
species  are  introduced,  which  to  our  ideas  have  no  business  there,  but 
we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  the  tastes  of  the  authors,  although 
we  cannot  perceive  the  title  of  the  buntings,  or  common  sparrow,  or 
stone-chat,  or  wheatear,  to  be  called  "  choristers  of  the  groves." 
The  present  volume  contains  descriptions  of  seventy-three  species, 
and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  possess  no  work  of  greater  extent 
We  discover  nothing  new  in  it,  but  there  are  some  pretty  descrip- 
tions, and  one  or  two  interesting  anecdotes.  One  favourite  chorister  we 
miss,  not  certainly  of  the  grove  ;  but  if  those  of  the  brake  and  barren 
waste  are  admitted,  so  may  he  of  our  mountain  torrents.  Mr  Wood 
can  never  have  heard  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  water-ouzel  (Cin- 
clus  aquaticus.)  To  the  nomenclature  we  decidedly  object;  it 
is  often  inappropriate,  and  many  of  the  names  may  be  at  once 
thrown  out  by  using  the  very  rules  which  our  author  advocates. 
We  dislike  also  repetition  of  the  remarks  against  compilers,  and  the 
frequent  and  sometimes  not  very  gently  couched  observations  upon 
the  works  of  a  living  author. 

Collection  de  Perroquets,  pour  f aire  suite  a  la  puhUcation  de  LevaiU 
lant,  contenant  les  especes  laiss^es  par  cet  auteur,  ou  recemissesd 
decouvertesy  destine  a  completer  une  monographic  ^figuree  de  U 
famille  des  Psiitacid^s.  Par  le  Dr  A.  Bourjat  Saint  Hilars. 
Fol.  et  4to. 

A  work  with  the  above  title  is  about  to  be  commenced  as  a  sup- 
plement or  continuation  of  Levaillant.  The  figures  wiU  be  lithogra- 
phic, and  are  drawn  by  M.  Werner.  It  will  be  published  in  monthly 
livraisons  of  four  plates  each,  size,  folio  and  quarto,  to  correspond  with 
the  different  editions  of  Levaillant's  work.  The  price  twelve  and  fif- 
teen francs.  From  100  to  150  plates  are  proposed  to  be  given,  but 
if  each  is  devoted  to  a  species,  and  the  sexes  are  given  where  the 
difference  is  great,  that  number  will  not  suffice  to  represent  the  ad- 
ditional species  known  at  the  present  time. 
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HUloire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  Par  M.  le  Babon  Cuvier,  et  M. 
A.  Valbnciennbs.  Tome  Onzieme.  8yo.  1836. 
Thb  second  yolume  of  this  important  work  which  has  appeared 
since  the  death  of  its  illustrious  projector.  It  contains  the  families 
of  the  Mugilloides  and  Gobioides.  The  firsts  besides  the  true  mul- 
lets, Mu^l,  Linn,  has  included  in  it  CesirtBus,  a  genus  formed  from 
two  fishes  natives  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  island  of  Celebs.  Da^ 
*  jaus,  of  which  the  Mugil  montioola  of  Bancroft,  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  is  the  type  and  only  species.  Nes* 
its,  frequenting  the  coasts  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  limit*- 
ed  to  two  species,  and  Teiraganurus,  Risso,  formed  from  the  Mugil 
niger  of  Rondelet,  apparently  a  very  rare  Mediterranean  fish,  and 
now  standing  under  the  title  of  Tetragon.  Cuvierii,  Risso.  Of  Mugil 
fifty-two  species  are  described, — an  immense  increase  to  the  number 
previously  known.  Of  those  frequenting  the  British  coasts  it  is  inte* 
resting  to  know  that  the  M.  curtus  of  Yarrell,  described  from  a  single 
specimen  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Poole 
harbour,  has  been  a  second  time  met  with  by  M.  Bailon  in  the  bay 
of  the  Somme,  near  Abbeville*  One  specimen  in  this  instance  has  also 
only  been  met  with,  about  eight  inghes  in  length,  and  M.  Valenci- 
ennes is  of  opinion  that  the  characters  given  by  Mr  Yarrell  stand  cout 
finned. 

The  Gobioides. — Cuvier  appears  at  first  to  have  formed  two  fami- 
lies. The  Blennioides  having  six  rays  to  the  branchial  membrane, 
and  the  Gobioides  having  only  five,  in  the  present  volume  they  are  re- 
tained under  the  last.  The  family  is  remarkable  as  containing  several 
species  which  are  considered  viviparous ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
female  is  impregnated  has  always  been  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  na- 
turalist, the  uncertainty  being,  whether  it  took  place  internally  or  ex- 
ternally, and  we  regret  that  it  is  still  left  in  doubt.  Cuvier  has  expres- 
sed his  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  internal  impregnation, ''  mais  avec 
drconspection  ;'*  and  M.  Valenciennes,  while  he  leans  to  the  same,  is 
unable  to  satisfy  himself  i&om  the  form  of  the  parts  how  it  can  be  ef- 
fected. The  family  is  commenced  with  the  Blennies  (  Blennius)  of  which 
thirty  species  are  described.  Among  those  natives  of  the  British  seas 
that  figured  in  Mr  Yarrell's  work  under  the  title  of  "  The  Crested 
Blenny,  Bl.  palmicomis,"  is  considered  distinct  and  new,  and  is  de- 
dicated to  the  commemoration  of  our  own  worthy  ichthyologist,  BL 
Yarrellii.  Valenciennes  has  never  seen  the  true  B.  palmicomis  ex- 
cept from  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  has  not  seen  a  specimen  of 
Yarrell's  fish;  but  he  remarks  of  it,  "  we  find  this  species  already 
noticed  in  Fleming  and  Nilsson,  who  have  confounded  it  with  the 
Bl.  galerita  of  Linn.  Mr  Yarrell,  perceiving  their  error,  has  taken  it 
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for  our  palmioomis^  but  this  has  never  more  than  from  3B  to  35 
rays^  while  his  species  has  from  50  to  51/'  Mr  Yarrell's  specimen 
was  procured  by  Dr  Johnston  near  Berwick. 

The  Pholis  of  Fleming  is  adopted.  A  new  genus  is  formed  £rom 
the  Blennius  rostratus^  Solander,  a  natiye  of  the  new  Guinea  seas.  It 
is  named  from  the  large  developement  of  the  canine  teeth,  BUnneekis 
(/SXivvof  and  ^x'^')  ^"^^  several  undescribed  species  are  added.  Another 
contains  a  single  species,  Bl.  Bosquianus,  Lacep.  In  these  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gills  of  Blennechis  are  combined  with  a  wide  gape,  but 
with  a  single  row  of  regular  teeth  on  the  outer  part  of  the  jaws  on- 
ly, and  has  been  termed  Chasmodes,  The  other  genera  admitted  are 
Salarias,  remarkable  for  their  moveable  teeth,  and  33  species 
are  described.  Clinus,  into  which  the  Bl.  argentatus,  Risao,  the 
only  European  species  will  range.  Mi/xodes,  formed  from  a  single 
species,  a  native  of  the  N.  Holland  seas,  CI.  Australia,  Cuv.  dif- 
fering in  having  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  separated  and  ad- 
vanced upon  occiput  in  th^  manner  of  a  crest.  Cirrhibarbes,  a  na- 
tive of  the  seas  of  South  Africa.  Triptetygion  ;  Tript.  naasua,  Ris- 
80,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  typical ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  or  divisions.  Gulnellus,  Zoarces,  Jnarrhicbas, 
of  the  latter  a  second  species  A.  leopardus,^  Agass.  is  admitted  on 
the  authority  of  a  single  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Munich :  and 
Opisihognalhus,  of  which  a  single  species,  scarcely  perfect,  was  known 
to  Cuvier,  on  the  publication  of  the  R^gne  Animal.  Another  has 
since  been  discovered  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Baron. — Opist.  Cuvierii,  Val. 

Histoire  NatureUe  Generate  et  Parliculiere  de  tons  les  Genres  de 
Coquilles  Univalves  marines  cL  Vetat  vivanl  etfossiles,  pubHe  par 
monograpkies.  Par  P.  L.  DucLos.  Genre  Olive,  i.  ii.  Livraison. 
Paris,  1835.     Folio. 

The  two  parts  published  contain  eleven  plates,  on  each  of  which 
several  species  of  the  genus  are  figured.  They  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, but,  from  the  expensive  style  in  which  the  work  is  brought 
out,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  genus  now  being  published  will 
never  be  finished.  The  text  consists  merely  of  a  tabular  list  of  the 
species  to  be  figured,  and  an  index,  occupying  in  all  two  leaves. 
—J.  E.  G. 

Observations  on  the  Genus  Unio,  together  with  descriptions  of  new 
Genera  and  Species  in  the  families  Naiades,  Conchas,  Cotumacea, 
Lymnasana,  Melaniana  and  Perisiomiana.    By  Isaac  Lea.  4to, 
Philadelphia,  1836. 
This  work  consists  of  four  papers,  published  at  intervals  in  the 
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Transactions  of  the  American  Philoeophical  Society.  It  is  occupied 
principally  with  descriptions  of  various  species  of  Uniones,  most  of 
them  American^  with  a  few  from  China^  and  has  added  greatly  to 
our  acquaintance  with  this  large  genus.  To  this  are  appended  ob- 
servations on  the  species  of  Naiades  described  by  Lamarck ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  some  new  species  of  shells  belonging  to  other  fresh* 
water  or  land  families^  each  species  described  being  illustrated  with 
a  characteristic  coloured  figure. 

Mr  Lea  has  charged  some  of  his  countrymen  with  a  fault  of  which 
he  is  himself  not  guiltless — that  of  capriciously  changing  the  names  of 
several  species ;  and  while  he  has,  rightly  perhaps^  brought  toge- 
ther as  varieties  several  of  the  species  described  by^other  authors,  he 
has«  in  other  instances,  separated  individuals  from  species  on  very 
slight  differences.  Some  of  his  new  species  have  been  previously  cha- 
racterized. Unio  necklinianus,  for  example,  was  described  many 
years  ago  by  Mr  Swainson :  U.  Murchisonianus  and  Symphynota 
magnifica  are  described  and  figured  in  Griffith's  Translation  of  Cu- 
vier's  "  Regne  Animal/'  Cyrena  Javensis  is  C.  Cbildrense  of  Wood's 
Supplement ;  and  C.  rotundata  is  only  the  adult  of  the  same  species. 
Symphynota  bialata  is  the  young  state  of  Dipsas  plicata  of  Dr  Leach ; 
Melanopsis  princeps  appears  to  be  only  the  young  of  Pryena  ater ; 
the  Lymnea  imperialis  is  certainly  nothing  but  the  very  young  state 
of  a  Bulimus,  probably  B.  hsemastomus ;  and  the  shell  on  which  Mr 
Lea  has  formed  his  new  genus  Aphrodite,  and  which  he  considers 
should  be  placed  after  the  genus  Pyrena,  is  a  well  known  one>  fi- 
gured by  Chemnitz  and  described  by  Lamarck,  under  the  name  of 
Cardium  Grcenlandicum*  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  only  differs  from  the  other  cardia  in  the  small  size  of  its 
teeth,  which  are  most  developed  in  the  younger  specimens.  Hence 
Montagu,  who  considered  it  a  new  species,  called  it  Cardium  eden-. 
tula — J.  E.  G. 

Erpetohgie  Generate  ou  Hisioire  Naturelie  catnplele  des  Reptiles. 
Par  M.  C.  DuMERiL  and  G.  Bibron.  Vols.  2,  Paris,  8vo. 
This  work,  which  forms  one  of  an  excellent  series  publishing  in 
Paris  under  the  title  of  "  Suites  a  Buffon,"  is  intended  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  reptiles.  The  first  volume  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  a  description  of  these  animals  and  their  organization  in  ge- 
neral, to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  works  on  the  same  subjects  in 
chronological  order.  It  contains  likewise  the  methodical  distribu- 
tion of  the  Chelonian  reptiles  into  orders,  families  and  genera ;  an 
account  of  their  structure  and  manners,  and  a  list  of  the  authors  who 
have  treated  of  them  in  particular.  The  second  volume  contains  the 
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descriptions  of  the  species  of  Chelonian  reptiles  :  the  distribation  of 
the  Saurians  into  their  fisunilies  and  genera  ;  an  essay  on  their  or- 
ganization and  habits ;  and  a  simikr  list  of  the  books  which  treat 
of  them. 

The  general  observations  are  written  by  M.  Dumeril;  while 
every  thing  relative  to  the  description  and  determination  of  the  spe- 
cies and  their  synonyms^  has  been  left  to  M.  Bibron,  now  his  as- 
sistant in  the  museum^  and  formerly  the  animal  preserver  of  the  de- 
partment.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Bibron>  with  the  characteris- 
tic inconsiderateness  of  a  young  naturalist^  has  deemed  it  necessary 
to  change  capriciously  many  of  the  established  family^  generic  and 
specific  names;  but  in  so  doing  he  follows  many  of  the  modem 
French  authors^  who  thus  affect  to  give  a  national  character  to  their 
works.  Thus  he  has  named  anew  all  the  fieunilies  of  the  Chelonian 
reptiles;  he  has  changed  the  name  of  the  genus  Chelydra  of 
Schweiger,  which  Fleming  also  had  called  Chelonura,  to  Emysaura  ! 
Trionyx  of  Geoffrey^  which  is  the  same  as  Aspidonectes  of  Wagler, 
must  now  be  called  Gymnopsus  ;  and  Emyda  of  Gray  becomes  the 
CryptopuM  of  M.  Bibron  ! 

M.  Bibron  has  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Chelonians  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Gray  in  his  Synopsis  Reptilium.  He  has  given  a  very 
extensive  list  of  synonyms,  copied  in  a  great  measure  from  the  ela- 
borate paper  on  the  synonyms  of  these  animals  written  by  the 
unfortunate  Schweiger  :  and  to  those  is  added  a  very  verbose  de- 
scription of  the  species. — J.  £.  G. 

Transactions  and  Pbriodicals. — British. 

The  Edinburgh  New  PhilosophicalJournaL  Conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson.  April  to  July  1836.  Edinburgh.  A.  &  C.  Black. 
(Part  Ist  of  Vol.  xxi.)  8vo.     (Continued  from  p.  99.) 

L  Zoology, 
Dr  Graves  of  Dublin,  *'  Observations  on  the  Sense  of  Touch,  including  an 
analysis  of  Weber's  works  on  that  subject,"  copied  from  the  March  number  of 

the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  p.  67 John  Graham  Dal  yell,  Esq.  **  FVuther 

illustrations  of  the  propagation  of  Scottish  Zoophytes.**  p.  88.  Additions  to  a 
communication  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1834,  and  published  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Ed.  Phil.  Journal.  The  remarks  refer  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  *<  Actinia,  Alcyonum,  Sertularise,  Hydra  tuba,  Tubularia  polyceps  and 
Cristatellie.** Mr  John  Shaw,  "  An  acount  of  some  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  the  Parr,  and  on  the  ova  of  the  Salmon  proving  the  parr  to  be  the  young 
of  the  Salmon,**  p.  99.  Interesting  experiments  plainly  detailed,  but  not  "  prov- 

•  Discour.  Prelim,  p.  x. 
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ing^  the  parr  to  be  the  young  of  the  salmon.  Whatever,  nevertheless,  niay!1ie'tfae 
remit  of  their  continuation,  they  will  be  of  importance  either  as  additions  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  young  states  of  the  salmon,  or  as  elucidating  the  history  of 
the  true  parr.  It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  author's  experiments  without  tzan- 
acribing  the  whole  paper ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr  Shaw  considers  that  the  young 
of  the  salmon  remain  in  the  river  two  years  before  migrating  to  the  sea ;  that 
they  are  during  this  period  in  the  livery  of  the  parr,  and  are  known  as  such  to 
angers ;  that  during  the  April  of  the  second  year  they  commence  to  perfect  their 
change  to  the  livery  of  fry,  the  scales  becoming  silvery  and  easily  deciduous,  and 
that  they  begin  their  migration  downwards  so  soonjas  this  is  completed.     The 

experiments  do  not  proceed  beyond  this  period  of  their  growth. Mr  King's 

temperature  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  pknts,  trees,  and  earth,  as  ascertained 
at  different  times  and  places  in  Arctic  America,  during  Captain  Back's  expedition, 
p.  150,  a  simple  table  copied  from  the  appendix  of  Captain'Badc's^t  Narra- 
tive. 

I.  Botany. 
Dr  GaAHAM,  "  List  of  new  or  rare  pknts  which  have^lately^flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  chiefly  in  the  Royal  Botanic^Garden,  p.r.154.'* 
"  Acada  Uneata^  Cmtmng. ;  stipulissubnullis;  phyUoduslineari-spathulads,  sub- 
filcatis,  versus  maiginem  superiorem  uninervibus,  oblique  cartilagineo-mucro- 
*  nnlatia,  ramuloque  rotundato  pubescentibus ;  capitulis  longe  pedunculatis,  sub- 
gemims.** — **  Begonia  Fiacheri ;  caulescens,  foliis  oblongis,  acutis,  insqualiter 
cordatis,  dentato senatis,  utrinque  glabris,  nitidis ;  Btipuli&[ovatiB,J;integerrimis ; 
floribus  masculis  4-petalis,  petalis  exterioribus  rotundis,  concavisj^marginibus 
plano-rerolutis;  floribus  foemineis  6-petals,  petalis  ovato-lanceo]ati8,"alls  germi^ 
nis  inaequaliter  rotundatLs*** — "  Begonia  sanguinea,  Radd.  in  Spreng-  Syst  Veget. 
ii.  625,  caule  rdmoso ;  foliis  incqualiter  cordatis,  acuminati8,^oor]aceo-camo8is, 
l^benimis,  subtus  sanguineis,  maigine  crenulato  revoluto  ;^geiminis  alls  tribus 
aqualibtts." — **  Bletia  patula ;  foliis  radicalibus,  lanceolatis,  plicato-nervosis ; 
Bcapo  elato,  subramoso ;  floribus  patentissimis;  sepalis  lanceolato-ellipticis,  basi 
attenuatis,  subsqualibus,  patuUs ;  labello  cucullato,  lobis  lateralibus  rotundatis, 
intennedio  emarginato  transverse  plicato,  disco  lamellis  6,  subramosis,  insquali- 
Ims." — «<  Droaera  JUiformia ;  introduced  to  the  Edinburgh  gardens  in  1834>  by 
Mr  James  Macnab,  from  plants  found  by  him  in  a  swamp  above  Tuckerton,  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.  scapis  lateralibus,  foliis ]ineari-filiformibusglanduloso-pilosis,dor8o 
glabris  canaliculatis,  basi  lanatis ;  staminibus5  ;  stylis  8,  in  paribus  coalitis,basi." 
— ^"  EpacrU  microphylla  ;  Br.  Prodr.  Flor.  Nov.  Holl.  calycis  foliolis  obtusius. 
culis,  tubum  corollse  aequantibus ;  foliis  cordatis,  acutis,  pedunculum  superanti- 
bus,  lateribus  erectis ;  spica  apiciflora ;  ramulis  pilosis." — « FritiUaria  nUhenica  ,• 
Wickstrom  ?  caule  subunifloro ;  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  imis  superioribusque 
mibtematis,  illis  obtusis,  his,  intermediisque  sparsis,  cirrhosis ;  floribus  tessela^ 
tis  cexnuis. 

The  Magazine  of  Natural  History.     Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon^ 
Vol-  ix.  Noe.  from  May  to  August.  (Continued  from  p.  101.) 
I.  Zoology* 
Wood  on  the  Propriety  of  altering  established  Scientific  Names  in  Natural  His- 
tory should  they  be  erroneous,  p.  337-342 White  on  the  Singing  of  Birds, 

p.  281-290;  and  at  p.  432,  there  is  a  review  of  this  paper  by  Mr  Conway *- 
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White  on  the  length  of  Life  of  a  ipecies  of  Panot ;  with  luggestiooB  for  i 
taining'the  average  period  of  eiiatence  of  the  whole  ammal  creation ;  and  vn 
anecdote  on  a  parrot,  p.  847-950.     The  panot  appear!  to  have  died  in  not  lesB 

than  its  85th  year. Blyth  on  the  various  seasonal  andother  external  changes 

which  regularly  take  place  in  birds,  more  particularly  in  those  which  occur  in 
Britain  ;  with  remarks  on  their  great  importance  in  indicating  the  true  aifinilies 

of  species ;  and  upon  the  Natural  System  of  arrangement,  p.  994^K)9. ^Wap 

TEATON  on  the  Habits  of  the  Magpie,  p.  225-^ ;  of  the  Dovecot  Pigoon,  p.  S43- 

6 ;  andof  the  Stormcock  or  Mistletoe  Thrush, p.  409^18 MoRRison  die  Ha- 

bits  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  Crossbill,  p.  413-16. WATsaTONsnd 

Morris  on  the  office  of  the  ghmd  upon  the  rump  of  birds,  p.  266-271 ;  S23-26; 
484-7.  The  discussion  has  been  carried  on  in  a  flippant  and  acrimonious  man- 
ner creditable  to  neither  party,  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  naturalist  in  aeaicb  of 
the  truth.     We  need  not,  however,^he8itate,  to  express  our  belief  that  Mr  W. 

will  be  found  to  be  correct  in  his  opinions. Salway^b  notice  of  the  dis» 

c^very  of  the  Skeletons  of  Swifts  and  Starlings  in  the  tower  of  the  cfaurdi  at 

Oswestry,  Shropshire. Hoy  on  the  capture  of  the  Motadllancglectaat  Stoke 

Nayland,  Suffolk. Ord  on  the  Habits  of  the  Black  snake. Wateston 

on  the  Habits  of  the  Chegoe  of  Guiana,  p.  290-298 ;  to  which  the  editor  has  ju- 
diciously appended  a  translation  of  Pohl  and  KoUar's  account  of  the  Pules  pe- 
netrans, by  Mr  Shvckaro,  with  some  excellent  illustrative  figures. ioan- 

STON  on  the  Acarus  Basteri,  p.  858 ;  Lamellaria  tentaculata,  p.  229  ;  Asterias 
arandaca,  p.  296 ;  Ast  endeca,  p.  299 ;  Ophiura  Roeula,  p.  281 ;  and  Gordios 

aquaticus,p.855, Tejipleton's  Catalogue  of  the  Annulose  Rayed  and  Foly- 

poUB  animals  found  in  Ireland,  as  selected  from  the  papers  of  the  late  J.  Tem- 
pleton,  Esq.  with  localities,  descriptions,  and  illustrations,  p.  288-240  ;  p.  801- 
5 ;  p.  417-421.  The  Actinia  month  of  Templeton  is  the  young  of  Act.  seniltf ; 
and  his  Actinia  margaritifera  is  the  common  Act,  meamnbryanikemum, 

II.  Botany, 
Babington*8  Localities  of  several  species  of  British  plants  observed  during 


the  summer  of  1835,  p.  248-246 


Entomological  Magazine.     London^  July  1836.     (Continued  from 

p.  192.) 
With  this  number  a  fourth  volume  is  commenced,  to  which  we  wish  success, 
as  it  is  a  publication  valuable  on  many  accounts  to  the  entomologist,  but  par- 
ticularly so,  for  the  various  monographs  it  contains.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  short 
introductory  address,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Entomological  Qub,  the  members 
of  which  association,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  property  they  have  acquiredin 
collections  of  insects,  books,  and  manuscripts,  have  found  it  necessary  to  frame 
an  institution  and  code  of  laws.  Among  the  resolutions  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  a  special  object  of  the  dub  is  to  form  a  model  named-cabinet  of  insects, 
tinquestionabb/  British,  and  another,  that  all  entomologists  consulting  the  Ubruy 
or  Cabinet  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  notes,  memoranda,  deacriptiaDiy 
or  drawings  of  any  insect,  or  from  any  book,  or  manuscripts  contained  thereiii. 
Art  1.  FRANa  6  Walker,  MonographiaChalciditum,  (continued  from  Vol.  liLp- 

496.) 2i.  Wanderings  and  Ponderings  of  an  Insect-hunter.— 8^  A.  H. 

Hauday,  M.  a.  Essay  on  PRrasitic  Hymenoptera*  (continued  from  VoL  iii*  I^ 
147.) 4.  Observations  on  certain  curious  indentations  in  the  old  red  sand- 
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stone  of  Woreestenhire,  and  Herefordshire,  &g.  by  Jabez  Allies,  Esq.  one  of  the 

eoancil  of  the  Worcestershire  Natural  History  Society,  &c. A  critique  on 

a  work  we  ha?e  not  seen,  and  unconnected  with  Entomology. 5.  New  group 

of  Ortfaopteia,  Family  Mantides,  by  M.  A.  Le  Febvre,  (extracted  from  the  An* 
nsles  de  la  Soci^te  Entomologique  de  France. )  The  curious  insect  here  noti- 
foA  was  found  by  the  author  in  the  Egyptian  deserts,  where  no  other  insect  upon 
which  it  might  prey  could  be  detected,  and  where  the  desert  is  entirely  devoid 
of  vegetation. 6'  A  list  of  the  Coleoptera,  taken  in  the  county  of  Suther- 
land in  June  1884,  by  Mr  J.  Wilson,  F.  R.   S.  E.  ^c. 7.   Entomological 

notes,  by  W.  E.  Thuckard.  Among  these  an  instance  of  curious  hermaphro- 
ditism, or  rather  monstrosity,  in  Anthaphora  retusa,  Linn,  the  captive  of  Sy- 
lecdBtuM  dermettoideSf  Fab;  in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  Carabtts  itUrieattu  upon 
Horsley  Downs^^-^-*— ^  List  of  Entomological  works. ^9.  Varieties* 

Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine.     "By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr, 

Professor  of  Bot.  in  the  Un»  of  Glasgow.     Parts  xiii.  xiv.  (com- 

menciiig  Vol.  ii*)     Svo.     Curtis,  London,  1836. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  the  commencement  of  a  second  volume  of  this 
work,  to  begin  our  regular  notice  of  the  contents ;  and  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  "  Botanical  Miscellany,"  and  the  "  Journal  of  Botany"  by  the 
same  author,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that 
it  is  a  worthy  '*  companion."  It  commenced  twelve  months  since,  and  is  in- 
tended to  contabi  "  such  interesting  botanical  information  as  does  not  come 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  Magazine ;"  that  is,  Curtis's  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine ;  and  it  can  be  procured  either  as  a  separate  monthly  periodical,  or  stitch- 
ed up  under  the  same  cover  with  that  work. 

No.  xiiL  commences  with  "  botanical  information,"  from  a  part  of  which  we 
learn  that  Mr  George  Gardener  sailed  on  20th  of  May  last  from  Liverpool  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the  intention  of  travelling  in  South  America  as  a  botanical 
collector.  ^  The  Organ  Mountains,  so  rich  in  orchideous  plants,  will  probably 
be  Uie  spot  where  he  will  commence  his  researches ;  but  the  chief  field  of  in- 
vestigation will  not  be  fixed  till  his  arrival  in  Brazil.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
those  parts  of  South  America  which  have  been  the  least  explored,  and  the  names 
of  such  botanists  as  intend  taking  collections  of  specimens  from  him  at  the  mo- 
derate rate  of  L.  2  the  hundred  species,  is  already  considerable,  so  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  he  will  meet,  in  the  fullest  extent,  with  the  encou- 
ragement to  which  his  great  enthusiasm  so  justly  entitles  him.  The  specimens 
ticketed  in  all  ^e  collections  will  be  marked  with  corresponding  numbers,  which 
nambers  will  be  referred  to  when  the  lists  of  the  species  come  to  be  published; 
ma  they  will  be  with  all  convenient  speed.  Mr  Gardener,  shortly  before  his  de- 
partare,  published  "  Musci  Britannici,"  or  pocket  Herbarium  of  Species  of  British 
Moeses,  containing  a  collection  of  from  200  to  250  species.  A  few  copies  remain 
still  for  sale  in  charge  of  Mr  Murray,  curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanical  Garden. 
— Synopsis  of  the  Hemimerideie,  a  tribe  of  the  Scrophulariaceit,  by  George 
Bentham — Lads  ceratophylle,  with  a  figure,  (the  Podostemum  ceratophyUus  of 
Aficiiaiu»)  a  very  singular  plant,  growing  and  flowering  under  water,  attached  to 
tlie  stones  at  the  bottoms  of  the  North  American  rivers.  Dr  Hooker,  in  his  de- 
scription of  this  plant,  of  which  he  has  now  for  the  first  time  received  perfect 
specimens,  remarks,  the  ''  sp^tha  contains  what  is  usually  considered  as  a  single 
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flower,  but  wbicfa  I  am  rather  led  to  consider  as  two,  a  male  and  female,  at  die 
extremity  of  a  peduncle,  so  short  as  to  be  mostly  included  within  the  niptured 
spatha.** — ErythroxyUm  coca,  or  coca  shrub  of  Peru.  A  figure  of  the  plant  is 
given  with  a  description,  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a  paper  from  the  tnyds 
of  Dr  Pttppig,  relating  to  the  uses,  property,  and  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  shrob, 
p.  161  of  Vol.  L — A  monograph  of  the  North  American  species  of  RhynchoeporK^ 
by  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.  from  the  Annals  of  the  Lye.  of  Nat.  Hist.  N.  York. 

No.  xiv.  continues  and  completes  Mr  Gray's  Rhynchospors ;  90  species  are  de- 
scribed.— On  the  Esculeat  Plants  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  taken  from  the  Van 
Diemen  Almanac  for  1834  and  1835,  published  anonymously,  but  due  to  James 
Backhouse,  Esq.  A  short  but  interesting  paper,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a 
little  of  something  similar  introduced  into  the  provincial  Almanacs  of  Britain, 
instead  of  the  ridiculous  tales  with  which  they  are  so  frequently  concluded. — 
Pteris  esculenta,  bearing  the  place  in  the  pastures  of  our  P.  aquilina,  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant,  commonly  used  by  the  natives,  and  nutritive  from  the  quan- 
tity of  arrow-root  contained  in  ita  roots,  which  creep  horizontslly,  and  when 

luxuriant  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  man*s  thumb Agaricus  esculentus  is 

abundant  in  the  island,  and  considered  identical  with  the  species  in  Europe. — 
Contributions  towards  a  Flora  of  South  America,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G. 
A.  W.  Amot,  Esq.  continued  from  VoL  L — Observations  on  some  new  or  litde 
known  genera  and  species  of  Scrophulariacec,  by  George  Bentham,  Esq. — No- 
tice concerning  the  late  Mr  Drummond's  collections,  made  chiefly  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  continued  from  Vol.  i. 

Tbansactions  and  Periodicals — Foreign, 
Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Zoologie,  MM.  Audouin  et  Milne- 
Edwards.  Botanique,  MM.  Ad.  Brononiart  et  Ouillshin, 
(From  page  196.)     Crochard  &  Co.     Paris,  Man  1836.     (Con- 
tinued firom  p.  193.) 

1.  Zooloffy. 
AuDoiriN,  Concemant  des  calcule  trouv^  dans  lee  canaux  biliares  cTtm  Cerf- 
Volant  femdU,  (Lucanus  capreolus,)  adreesi  a  t Academic  des  Sciences,  k  7 
D^cembrt  1835. — On  dissecting  a  female  of  Lucanus  capreolus,  two  little  cal- 
culi were  found  by  Dr  Aub^  in  the  slender  biliary  vessds,  attached  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  These  vessels  entomologists  in  general  have  agreed  to  consider 
as  subservient  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  indeed  their  name  implies,  but  some 
peculiarities  in  their  mode  of  insertion  into  the  intestines,  in  various  insects,  had 
led  some  of  the  most  distinguished  comparative  anatomists  to  doubt  the  truth  ol* 
this  theory,  and  to  offer  other  conjectures  relative  to  their  functions.  The  od- 
culi  above-mentioned  being  sent  to  Audouin,  he  immediately  perceived  bow  they 
might  be  made  to  illustrate  this  question.  One  of  them  was  carefully  analys- 
ed, and  it  was  ascertained  to  be  composed  of  uric  add; — hence  it  follows,  thst 
the  biliary  vessels  are  in  fiict  urinary  organs.  However,  says  Audouin,  I  an 
not  unwilling  to  admit,  as  Meckel  had  conjectured,  that  these  vessels  of  insects 
are  at  the  same  time  both  urinary  and  hepatic,  not  forgetting  that  some  pbysio- 
logiste  have  proved,  by  a  series  of  experiments  and  ingenious  inferences,  thst 
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the  bile  is  not  indispensable  or  even  adjuvant  to  the  act  of  digestion.  This 
point  being  gremted,  we  may  conceive  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  urino -biliary- vessels  open  behind  the  stomach,  in  some  parts  of  the  intesti- 
nal tube»  or  even  immediately  at  the  anus,  as  we  find  is  the  case.  In  a  note  ap- 
pended to  this  letter,  Audouin  give's  a  succinct  history  of  the  opinions  of  previous 

anatomists  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  vessels  in  question A  continua^ 

tion  of  the  translation  of  Brandt's  Remarques  tur  lea  nerfs  stomato-gcutriqves 

OM  intealinaux,  dans  Us  animaux  inverUbris, Description  d'empreinies  de 

piedes  d'Oiseatue  dans  U  Grh  rouge  du  Massachusets,  par  £.  Hitchcock.  A 
translation  from  Silliman*s  American  Journal  of  Science,  of  a  peculiarly  inte- 
resting paper  to  all  geologists  and  zoologists. Brandt,  Conspectus  sectionum, 

genentm^  sub-generum  et  specierum  novorum,  qua  in  fasciculo  prima  Prodromi 
descripiumum  animalium  a  Merttnsio  in  orbis  terrarum  circumnavigaHone  obser^ 

vatorum  reperiuntur. Analyse  des  travaux  Anatomiques,  Physiologiques  et 

Zodogiques  prisenUs  <i  VAcad^mie  des  Sciences  pendant  le  mois  de  Mars  1886. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  notices  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  an  extract 
of  them.  At  their  conclusion  there  is  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Regne 
Animal^**  preparing  for  publication,  to  be  illustrated  with  numerous  plates  en- 
graved with  every  care,  and  containing  a  figure  of  the  typical  animal  of  every 
genus ;  as  well  as  plans  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ordinal  and  classical  sections.  In 
what  material  respects  the  work  is  to  differ  firom  the  **  Iconographie  du  R^e 
Animal'*  of  M.  Guerin  does  not  appear  very  evident 

II Botany, 

Anatomie  d'une  tranche  de  Pinus  Strohus,  par  M.  Link.  A  paper  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  reputation  of  its  author,  and  which  will  enable  the  geologist 
to  determine,  with  comparative  facility,  the  true  nature  of  those  fossil  woods, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Coniferae  of  a  former  world. 
Bougueriaf  novum  Plantaginearum  genus,  auct.  J.  Decaibne.  A  genus  be- 
tween Plantago  and  Littorella,  allied  to  the  former  in  habit,  to  the  latter  in  the 
structure  of  the  capsule.  The  only  known  species  fB.  nubicolaj  was  discover- 
ed 1)y  d*Orbigny  in  Bolivia,  growing  in  fissures  of  porphyritic  rocks  on  the  snow 

mountains,  called  ias  lagunas,  hi  overtopping  the  city  Potosi, Recherches 

SMT  telhfotion  de  la  tempirature  du  spadice  du  Colocasia  odor  a  (Caladium  ddo- 
Tmn,)faites  dans  lejardinbotaniqued' Amsterdam,  par,  G.  Vrolik,  et  W.  H.  i^E 
Vriese. Rock's  Description  des  Orobanches  de  la  Flore  d'AUemagne  is  conclud- 
ed in  this  number. Spach,  Hypericacearum  monographic  Fragmenta.  Native 

Hypericum  elodes  is  found  to  have,  as  its  peculiar  habit  might  have  led  one  to 
anticipate,  sufficient  differential  characters  to  become  the  type  of  a  new  genus. 

It  is  the  Elodes  palustris  of  Spach,  and  no  other  species  is  known Notice 

sur  t Ambrosia  maritima  Linne,  par.  M.  Leon  Defour Bryologie  d*Europe 

pubUSe  en  monographies,  par  MM.  Bruch  et  Schimper.  A  review  of  the  first 
part  of  the  French  edition.  The  book  is  very  highly  lauded.  The  part  pub- 
Uahed  contains  the  Buxbaumiacies  and  the  Phascacies.  MM.  Bruch  and 
Schimper  remark,  that  in  the  Muscologia  Britannica  the  description  of  the  Phas- 
cum  ahemifolium  applies  in  part  to  the  Archidium  phascoides,  a  species  very  dif- 
ferent, although  it  has-been  often  confounded  with  the  former.  It  is  easy  to 
avoid  this  error  by  comparing  the  sporules  of  these  two  mosses  :  they  are  very 
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plate  of  Bnigui4re  so  fBithfiil,  that  he  could  not  render  to  science  a  better  ser. 
vice  than  to  copy  the  plate  of  the  latter.  After  this  time  the  same  deaciiptioiifras 
adopted  by  most  zoologists  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  until  M.  Raspail,  in 
his  beautifuland  elaborate  essay  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoiies  de  la  So- 
ciety d*  Historic  Naturelle»  pointed  out  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  showed 
that  the  polype  of  Alcyonella  contains  not  less  than  forty-four  tentacula :  That 
the  circle  of  tentacula  is  complete,  surrounding  the  mouth,  but  depressed  into  a 
horse -shoe  form,  and  not  constituting  an  incomplete  circle,  as  stated  by  Bro- 
gui^  Lamourouz  and  others.  That  the  tentacula  are  linear,  not  tenniiiatedby 
arounded button  as  represented  by  Brugui4re  and  Lamouroux,  and  sanctioned  hy 
Lamarck.  The  error  respecting  the  button-like  extremities  of  the  tentacula  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  eaunination  having  been  made  with  only  mods- 
rate  magnifying  powers.  If  examined  with  a  common  pocket  lens,  of  1^  vdA 
or  even  }  inch  focus,  the  tentacula  iqipear  to  be  terminated  by  a  rounded  knobb 
This,  however,  is  merely  an  optical  illusion,  from  the  recurved  state  of  tiie  ex* 
tremities  of  the  tentacula.  Their  linear  form  throngfaout  becomes  immediately 
obvious  on  examining  them  with  higher  magnifying  powers.  For  tbis  purpose 
it  is  easy  to  detacb  an  entire  living  polype,  and  examine  it  when  expanded  in  a 
watch  glass,  with  a  lens  of  -^  of  an  inch  focus.  Single  tentacula  mvf  be  de- 
tached and  examined  by  still  higher  magnifying  powers  (^  of  an  incb)  wben  the 
dlia  upon  their  sur&ce  become  distinctiy  visible. — T.  P.  Tbalb. 

SparuM  aurata,  Jenyns's  Brit  Vert  Anim.  p.  353. — The  description  of  tfaiB 
fish  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  PagtHhu  oentrodtmiug  by  British  ic^ 
thyologists,  and  it  is  apparentiy  so  very  rare  in  our  seas,  that  Mr  Jenyns  doubts 
whetiier  it  has  really  any  claim  at  all  to  a  place  in  our  Fiuna.  I  am  aUe  to  i^ 
move  this  doubt  satisfactorily,  having  in  my  possession  a  specimen  of  the  fish, 
which  was  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  in  the  month  of  May  last  The 
fishermen  inform  me  that  they  usually  procure  three  or  four  specimens  duriqg 
the  season.  The  one  I  have  measures  18  inches  in  length,  including  the  tnl ; 
and  there  is  not  the  faintest  i^pearance  of  the  **  longitudinal  golden-cokoRd 
bands  on  the  sides,**  so  particularly  mentioned  by  Mr  Yairdl,  and  vhown  in  his 
figure,  but  in  other  respects  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  description. — G.  J- 
Mr  Yarrell*s  figure  is  taken  ih>m  the  work  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes- 

Clupea  alba. — The  white  bait  has  been  observed  by  Dr  Psmell  in  abundanee 
in  the  Solway  Frith*  in  June  last  This  is  another  Scotch  locality  for  this  litde 
fish,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  distribution  will  be  found  to  be  more  extended 
thaii  genendly  supposed,  its  small  size  being  conducive  to  ito  conoanlment,  ex- 
cept to  the  ichthyologist  who  examines  the  waters  for  himself. — R.  P. 

Cetonia  aurata — This  fine  insect,  abundant  in  England,  was  observed  an  grrt 
numbers  in  one  locality  on  the  west  coast  of  Galloway,  by  Dr  Grabam  and  Mr 
Scott  in  August  last  The  situation  is  dose  to  the  sea,  and  the  spot  in  whick 
the  insect  was  found  of  very  limited  extent,  and  surrounded  by  precipitoiis  rock. 
In  every  instance  the  insect  was  resting  on  the  fiowers  of  Angelica  sjdvestris. 
Eight  specimena  were  taken,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Greville. — 1LK.G. 

Bufo  calamita, — This  little  toad  is  abundant  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway 
Frith,  at  Satumess  point,  Galloway.     The  principal  locality  is  near  the  village 
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of  the  nrae  name,  extending  for  half-mile  on  each  side  along  the  coast,  which 
ii  there  low  and  aandy,  and  covered  with  marine  giaises.  During  the  day  it 
hiiks  beneath  stones,  forming  a  small  cavity  for  the  reception  of  its  body,  and 
towards  the  dusk  of  evening  may  be  seen  sallying  forth  from  concealment  in 
anmbers  along  the  beach,  apparently  in  search  of  the  insects  which  occur  amoUg 
the  icjeetsracBta.  They  spawn  gregariously  in  the  pools  of  an  adjacent  marsh, 
or  salt  marsh,  and  at  this  period  (about  the  end  of  June  and  commencement  of 
July,)  are  extremely  noisy,  uttering  in  concert  a  continued  croak.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  Scotch  locality  for  this  species  has  been  recorded. — W.  J. 

PanuiHe  Larom, — M.  Leon  Dofour  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sdences  at  Paris,  an  Essay  on  the  EntoMMs  and  parasitic  Liarva  peculiar  to  the 
Hymeifeoptera  and  Orthoptera,  which  contains  some  curious  facts.  The  most  re* 
markable  regards  a  parasite  in  the  Andrena  aterrima.  This  larva  establishes 
itself  upon  die  large  trachean  vesicle,  which  may  be  observed  at  the  base  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  It  is  there  fixed  by  means  of  two  similar  trachean  tubes,  which 
afterwards  branch,  or  are  ramified  on  its  body,  and  this  double  trachea  is  evi- 
dently iiimished  by  the  large  veside  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  We  have 
thus  two  nutritive  tubes  dependent  on  the  large  air  veside  of  the  Andrena,  which 
go  to  form  the  whole  respiratory  organ  of  the  parasite,  that  is,  the  most  essen- 
,  tial  apparatns  for  the  maintenance  of  its  existence,  and  the  life  of  the  larva  is  thus 
doaUy  dependent  on  that  of  the  Andrena,  which  not  only  furnishes  the  quantity  of 
air  neoeaaary  for  respiration,  but  it  provides  at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance 
the  organs  destined  for  the  circulation  of  this  vital  fluid. — Inst.  18S6.  p.  214. 

BOTANICAL  INFORMATION. 

Dr  Grahmn*9  Excunion  to  esamme  the  Botamy  of  the  Shores  of  GaUowoif 

M  Avg^iti  1886 The  party  met  by  appointment  at  Stranraer  on  the  mom- 

iog  of  the  Ist  of  August,  and  in  their  first  walk  crossed  the  peninsula  separating 
Loch  Ryan  firom  the  Irish  channel  at  Lochnaw  Castle.  They  then  walked 
aloiig  the  coast  for  a  little  way  to  the  northward,  recrossed  the  peninsula,  and 
returned  to  Stranraer.  They  then  passed  by  Stoneykirk  to  Sandhead,  and  along 
the  shore  by  Drummore,  round  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  the  station  where  last 
year  Ononis  redinata  was  found  to  the  northward  of  West  Tarbet  Thence  they 
returned  along  the  southern  shore  to  Glenluce,  and  passing  by  Port  William, 
Glasserton,  Borrowhead,  Whitehom,  Whitehom  Isle,  and  Oarlieston,  reached 
Wigton,  where  the  party  broke  up  on  the  9th  of  August.  To  this  point  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  was  pretty  carefully  «uunined ;  also  subsequently  by  Dr 
Graham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Balmaehead. 

The  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  dry  during  the  whole  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ist  August,  when  there  were  a  few  slight  showers ;  and  of  the  dd, 
on  which  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell.  No  new  plant  was  added  to  the  British  Flo- 
ra ;  but  Erodium  maritimum,  to  the  northward  of  Port  William,  and  Jungerman- 
ida  Mackaii,  near  Drummore,  were  for  the  first  time  observed  to  be  natives  of 
Scotland.  Sdrpus  SavU  was  found  in  much  larger  quantity  than  last  year.  Bart- 
sia  viscosa,  and  Carum  verticillatum,  not  observed  last  year,  were  gathered  this, 
the  former  between  Port  William  and  Glasserton,  the  latter  near  Wigton,  and 
between  Gatehouse  and  Kirkqidbright.  In  many  places  along  the  coast,  be- 
tween Glasserton  and  Balmaehead,  Genista  tinctoria  grows  in  great  profusion ; 
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and  Artemisia  maritima  was  found  abundantly  at  Burrowhead,  near  Crag^eton 
Castle,  and  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  more  sparingly  in  a  few  other  places  between  die 
first  and  second  stations.  The  neighbourhood  of  Kirkcudbright  is  quoted  as  a 
Scotch  station  for  Lathyrus  latifolius.  It  was  accordingly  found  abondantlj  in 
th6  woods  at  St  Mary*s  Isle,  but  it  is  known  certainly  to  have  been  introduoed 
many  years  ago.  Solanum  nigrum,  which  is  by  no  means  a  comoMm  plant  in 
Scodand,  and  perhaps  only  occurs  where  introduced,  was  observed  in  dose 
masses  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandhead,  and  to  the  northward  of  Port 
William,  on  three  or  four  spots  where  sea-weed  had  formerly  been  laid  up  to 
dry. 

The  pools  were  examined  on  the  whole  route,  and  inquiry  made  everywhere 
for  Cladium  mariscus,  but  no  trace  of  it  was  seen  or  heard  of ;  and  a  suspicion 
necessarily  arose  regarding  the  correctness  of  a  statement,  that  the  plant  is  abund- 
ant in  Galloway.  Does  it  exist  there  at  all  ?  Has  Galloway  been  inadvertently 
substituted  for  Galway  ?  There  it  does  grow. — R.  G. 

Cahthrix  distorta.  Hook.  Br.  Flor.  ii.  369. — This  pretty  and  rather  lare  Al- 
gs  was  found  by  Mr  Selby  and  myself  in  Newham  Loug^  August  15, 18S6. 
It  is  a  new  acquisition  to  the  Flora  of  Northumberland. — G.  J. 

Jungermannia  Mackaiu — This  plant  was  observed  growing  on  some  rocks  by 
the  sea  side  near  Drumore,  Galloway,  in  the  month  of  August  last.  It  is  a  rare 
species,  confined  to  the  British  Islands,  and  no  Scottish  station  for  it  has  been 
hitherto  placed  on  record. — R.  K.  G. 

The  geniu  Rubus. — In  Koch's  Synopsis  Flora  GermanioE  et  Hdveluty  re- 
cently published,  the  species  of  this  most  difficult  genus  are  reduced  to  five,  viz. 
jR.  Idaus,  fruticosuSf  casiiis,  saxatUis,  and  chamoemonu.  The  number  of  spe- 
cies in  the  British  Flora  is  thirteen.  The  German  and  Swiss  rosea  are  aD  re- 
ferred by  Koch  to  seventeen  species. — R.  K.  G. 

Jlie  genus  Adoxa, — This  plant,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  Saxifragea,  bj 
others  to  AraUacea,  is  placed  by  Koch  among  the  CaprifoUacea.  He  oteenes 
that  it  is  closely  allied  to  Sambucus  in  the  parts  of  fructification. — R.  K.G. 

A  list  of  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  Alga  of  the  **  Flora  HibenUca,**  not  hitkerto 
described  as  British. 

1.  Musci. 
1 .  Gymnostomum  tortile,  Schvfoegr.        2.  Glyphomitrion  cylindraoeum,  TbyHv* 

II.  HsFATlCiB. 

Sl  Jun|)^rmannia  calycina,  Taylor,  4.  Jungermannia  microscopica,  Ta^r, 

III.  LXCHKNSS. 

5.  Baeomyces  microcephalus,  Taylor,       11.  Verrucaria  lucens,  Tayhr. 

6.  Verrucaria  conferta,  lUd,  12. rubiginosa,  Ihid, 

7. ^byssacea,  ^cA.  18.  «irrigua,  Ilnd, 

8. ^immersa,  Hqfftn.  14 fissa,  Ihid, 

9. ^viridula,  Aeh,  15.  -^.-gemmilera,  Ibid, 

10. ^Ittbino,  Ach,  16.  circumscripta,  IHd, 
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17.  Verrueaiia  peripheriea,  Taylor, 

]& umbrasa,  IbU. 

19 moUis,  lUd. 

20, erysiboda,  75ti. 

21.  Endocarpon  nifo-vireaoeiu,  Und, 

22.  ^— — I.,  sulphureum.  Ibid. 


maerocarpa,  Ibid* 
rugosum,  Ibid* 


28. 

24. 

25b  Porina  &llaz,  Ach, 

26.  Syncesia  albida,  Taylor. 

27.  Arthonia  ilicina,  Ihid, 

28.  Opegrapha  sulcata,  Per». 

29.  saxigena,  Taylor, 

SO.  Collema  cristatum,  Hoffnu 

31. synalissum,  /IcA. 

92.  glomerulosum,  /IcA. 

83.  ■  fragile,  Taylor. 

34.  Variolaria  constellata,  Ihid. 
85.  .  coraUina,  Ach. 

—^  polythecla.  Taylor. 

torta,/6W. 

-^  chlorothecia,  /6i</. 

—  terrioola,  Ihid. 


86.. 
37.. 

88.. 


89. 

40.  Lecidea  macula,  Ibid. 
41. melastigma,  Hid. 


42.  Lecidea  fumosa,  Ach» 

43.  — ^—  reoedens,  Taylor. 
44. stellulata,  /&i<2. 

45.  —  prenmea,  Ach. 

46.  -^^—  scabra,  Taylor, 
47. pulvinata,  /fru^. 

48.  ■     Templetoni,  md. 

49.  — ^^  geonuea,  Ach. 

50.  '^—-  iapidicola,  Taylor. 
51 picta.  Ibid. 

52.  — —  fuliginosa,  Ibid. 

53.  latens,  Ibid. 

54.  Lecanora  multipuncta,  Ach. 
55. involuta,  Taylor, 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


■  varia,  Acli. 

.  minuta,  Ach. 

'  albo-flavida,  Taylor. 

<  linearis,  Ibid. 


Famielia  horrescens,  IHd. 
— *— >  columnaris,  IMd. 


-sulcata,  Ibid. 
-  rugosa.  Ibid. 


64. adglutinata,  Fleer ke. 

65. reticulata,  Taylor. 

66.  Sti|!ta  ciliata,  Ibid. 


IV.  Alga 


67.  Sporachnus  Cabzerse,  Ag. 

68.  Polysiphonia  thuyoides,  Harvi 

69.  cristata,  Ibid. 


70.  Gnffithsia  simplicifolium,  Ag. 

71.  Conferva  nuda,  Harv, 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Sixth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

President, — Professor  Henslow. 
Vice^JPresideniSf—Rey.  F.  W.  Hope,  Dr  J.  Richardson,  Professor  Royle. 
SecretarieSf — John  Curtis,  Esq. ;  Professor  Don ;  Dr  Riley ;  S.  Rootsey,  Esq. 
Commiitee,—yf.  Yarrell,  Esq. ;  Rev.  L.  Jenyns;  T.  Mackay,  Esq. ;  C.  C.  Ba- 

bington,  Esq.;  Professor  Nilsson  {of  Lund.);  Hon.  Ch.  Harris;  Rev. 

Pbelps ;  Richard  Taylor,  Esq. ;  T.  C.  Eyton,  Esq. ;  J.  £.  Bowman,  Esq. ;  W. 

C.  Hevdtson,  Esq. ;  Dr  Scouler ;  Dr  Jacob ;  Rev. EUocombe ;  G.  J.  Jef- 

firys,  Esq. ;  R.  M.  Ball,  Esq. ;  Colonel  Sykes ;  J.  L.  Knapp,  Esq. ;  N.  A.  Vigors, 
Esq.  ;  E.  Forster,  Esq. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Section  were  continued  during  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  On  Friday  the  members  separated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  various  excursions,  to  explore  the  Natural  History  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Much  interesting  matter  was  brought  forward  and  discussed,  of  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  very  minute  detail.  Dr  Richardson's  Report  on  the 
Zoology  of  North  America  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  and 
will  be  printed  at  full  length  in  their  Transactions  for  the  current  year.     We 
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cannot  here  do  more  than  give  a  very  brief  sumniary  of  the  principal  fiieti  de- 
tailed, without  making  any  reference  to  the  authorities  to  whom  the  Doctor  refer- 
red, but  which  will  of  course  be  mentioned  in  the  report  This  report  was  read  in 
three  portions,  on  three  separate  mornings,  but  we  prefer  giving  the  whole  of  it 
together,  as  though  it  had  occupied  onfy  one  sitting.  With  this  exception,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Section  will  be  referred  to  the  several  days  on  whidi  they 
took  place. 

Monday,  August  22d. — Dr  RxchardtmCs  Report, 
Notwithstanding  the  ravages  which  have  taken  place  among  the  variotts  tribes 
of  animals  in  North  America,  as  the  progress  of  civilization  has  advanced  finom 
east  to  west,  it  is  still  highly  probable  that  no  single  species  has  yet  become 
extinct,  and  the  colonist  has  still  the  means  within  his  reach  of  studying  the  ha- 
bits of  every  indigenous  animal.  As  the  genera  of  European  and  North  Ame- 
rican animals  are  for  the  most  part  the  same,  whilst  a  very  great  dissimilarity 
subsists  between  the  species  peculiar  to  the  two  continents,  this  affords  consi- 
derable facility  for  promoting  inquiries  into  the  geographic  distribution  of  par- 
ticular types  of  »Tiimftla-  The  observations  of  Dr  Richardson  in  this  report  weie 
confined  to  the  distribution  of  the  Mammalia  and  Aves  i  and  chiefly  those  which 
were  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts  of  North  America,  including  New  Mexico, 
the  Peninsula  of  Florida  and  California,  down  to  the  wdl-defined  limits  of  die 
South  American  zoological  province.  Dr  Richardson  then  entered  at  consider- 
able length  into  the  description  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  country  voder 
consideration,  pointing  out  the  more  direct  means  of  communication  by  tms- 
verse  valleys,  the  course  of  streams,  or  extensive  prairie  lands,  along  wbicfa  the 
quadrupeds,  birds,  or  fish  of  distinct  parts  were  enabled  to  perform  tbeir  re- 
spective migrations;  and  he  stated  the  great  probability  of  a  more  complete  in- 
terchange of  the  fish  one  day  occurring,  so  soon  as  the  several  canals  already 
projected,  or  in  progress,  should  be  completed.  The  eastern  coast,  at  least  u  the 
more  northern  latitudes,  has  a  decidedly  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  west- 
ern, or  than  that  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  under  the  same  paralleb  of  lati- 
tude. In  consequence  of  this,  the  migration  of  the  birds  is  here  more  general 
than  under  the  same  parallels  in  Europe.  Dr  Richardson  then  entered  upon 
several  details  connected  with  the  subject  of  temperature. 

Geographic  Distribution  oftheMammaUa — Although  there  exists  a  great  ge- 
neral similarity  between  the  Mammalia  of  Europe  and  North  America,  diese  lat- 
ter are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  southern  Fauna  of  the  new  wodd. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  these  aodiogioal  provinces  does  not  ocenr  at 
tiie  Isthmus  of  Darien,  but  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Dr  Ricfaardaon  then  de- 
tailed tiie  particular  r^tdts  of  his  inquiries  under  the  several  orders  of  tiiis  dass, 
from  which  we  cuU  the  following  remarits  as  among  the  most  interesting. 

Quadrumana, — Although  one  species  of  this  order  is  found  in  Europe  as  far 
north  as  latitude  36%  none  occur  in  America  to  the  north  of  the  bthmiB  of 
Darien. 

Camivora. — The  sixteen  bats  of  North  America  are  peculiar,  but  in  all  pio- 
bability  theie  are  many  more  to  be  discovered.  Only  two  of  them  ha^e  been 
yet  traced  over  any  great  extent  of  country. 

There  are  ten  species  of  bisectivora,  and  in  this  family  the  North  Americsa 
Mammalia  differ  more  from  the  European  than  in  any  other  of  the  Caraivon- 
There  are  three  European  genera,  which  do  not  exist  in  North  America,  and  tbr 
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only  three  genera  found  in  North  Ameiiea  are  not  met  with  in  South  America. 
The  speeies  €£  North  American  Sorez  very  dosely  resemble  those  of  Europe. 

The  MarsupiatB,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  New  Holland,  and  also  abund- 
ant in  Soutii  America,  have  only  three  representatives  in  North  America  ;  and 
two  of  these  reach  no  higher  than  Mexico ;  but  the  Virginian  opossum  ranges 
from  PuBguay  to  the  great  Canadian  lakes. 

The  family  Gamivora  contains  about  forty  species,  many  of  whidi  are  also 
met  with  in  Europe,  unless  a  closer  examination  shall  hereafter  enable  natura- 
lists  to  dffitinguiBh  some  of  those  which  are  now  considered  to  be  identical. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  generabelonging  to  the  South  American  group 
the  rest  are  all  common  to  Europe  also. 

In  the  Phmtigrada,  there  are  four  bears,  two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
new  woild,  one  of  them  ranging  farther  to  the  north  than  any  other  quadruped. 
Cuvier  considerB  the  wolverine  as  identical  with  that  of  Europe.  The  Mustele 
do  not  range  farther  to  the  South  than  the  northern  or  middle  provinces  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  of  this  genus  are  identical  with 
those  of  Europe.  There  are  three  otters,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  be  identi- 
cal with  our  own,  whilst  the  Lntra  Brasiliensis,  if  truly  North  American,  is  equally 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  a  great  part  of  Soutii  America.  Eight  spe- 
cies of  Ganis  have  been  described,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  discriminating 
them,  as  weU  as  in  identifying  any  of  them  with  those  of  Europe.  There  are 
also  eight  species  of  Felis,  some  of  which,  however,  are  uncertain,  and  three 
Esnge  from  South  America  into  the  South  Western  States.  Thwe  are  nine  spe- 
oee  of  Amphibia,  which  mostly  range  through  the  northern  seas  of  both  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  The  grains  Otaria  is  peculiar  to  the  North  Phcific,but  is  found 
on  the  Astatic  coast,  as  well  as  on  that  of  North  West  America. 

Bodentia. — This  order  is  eminentiy  characteristic  of  North  America,  which 
contains  more  species,  and  a  greater  variety  of  distinct  forms  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  are  already  known.  Tlie  squirrels 
are  as  yet  very  imperfectiy  determined.  The  marmots  axe  abundant^  and  only 
one  of  Chem  is  probably  common  to  Europe.  There  is  one  only  of  the  restrict- 
ed genus  Mus,  which  is  certainly  indigenous,  and  this  closely  resembles  our  M. 
sjlvestris. 

JEUtfiftote.— -The  fossil  Megatherium  and  Megalonyx  are  dispersed  through  both 
the  oontinents  of  America,  but  only  three  or  four  living  species  of  this  order  be- 
long to  North  America.  The  order  itself  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  South 
American  zoology. 

PachsdienMUi, — This  order  is  rich  in  fossil  species,  which  in  America  are 
more  tban  twice  as  numerous  as  those  now  Uving,  and  these  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  three  or  four  spedes,  and  are  found  both  in  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica.  FossQ  bones  of  the  horse  occur  at  Kotzebue's  Sound,  though  the  present 
race  of  this  quadruped  has  been  undoubtedly  imported.  Remains  of  fossil  ele- 
phants and  mastodons  are  met  with  in  the  most  northern  regions. 

ISiciiitiumtia. — Of  thirteen  species  of  this  order  already  ascertained  to  inhabit 
North  America,  two  are  common  to  Europe,  and  have  a  high  range.  The  deer 
are  very  imperfectiy  determined ;  but  the  rein-deer  proceeds  south,  as  far  as 
Columbia  river  on  the  west,  and  New  Brunswick  on  the  east..  The  musk^x, 
so  abundant  in  the  north,  is  not  found  either  in  Greenland  or  Asia. 

Celffcea. — Some  of  these,  as  the  seals,  are  very  imperfectly  determined. 
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Most  of  the  species  on  the  east  coast  appear  to  be  common  to  Europe,  those  on 
the  west  are  also  found  in  Asia.  About  nine  in  all  have  been  described  as  North 
American. 

Av£8 Dr  Richardson  professed  not  to  enter  very  fuUy  into  details  respectiiig 

the  Afferent  orders  of  birds,  as  the  species  were  generally  much  more  known  than 
those  of  the  Mammalia.  Many  of  diem  being  migratory,  quitted  the  leas  acces- 
sible countries  at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  and  in  passing  through  those  tracts 
which  were  comparatively  civilized,  afforded  the  naturalist  an  opportunity  of 
studying  their  habits.  Their  geographical  distribution  was  still  very  imperfect- 
ly known,  from  the  want  of  local  lists,  more  especially  in  California  and  Rus> 
sian  America.  About  500  species  were  now  described,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
which  were  common  to  Europe,  and  about  one-eighth  to  South  America.  Of 
those  common  to  North  America  and  Europe,  there  were  SO  land-birds,  28  wa- 
ders, and  62  water-fowl.  Several  genera  were  confined  to  North  America,  but 
only  two  fiEunilies,  the  Trochilidae  and  Psittacidie,  were  absent  from  Europe. 
The  birds  of  prey  in  general  have  an  extensive  range,  some  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican species  being  found  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  worid,  others  extend 
through  South  America,  nearly  half  of  them  are  common  to  Europe,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  vultures,  of  which  those  in  the  new  world  are  peculiar  to  that  countiy. 
Except  the  Corvidae,  of  which  one-fourth  are  also  common  to  Europe,  the  rest 
of  the  North  American  hmd  birds  are  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  that  cobd- 
try,  and  two  only  out  of  the  62  Sylviadc  are  found  in  Europe.  Twenty-two 
species  of  Trochilus  are  described  as  natives  of  Mexico,  but  not  one  of  the  North 
American  species  has  been  met  with  in  South  America,  although  the  fiunily  to 
which  they  belong  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  ornithology  of  that  oountiy. 
In  accounting  for  the  causes  which  determined  the  migration  of  North  Americsa 
birds,  Dr  Richardson  considered  the  spring  movement  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  suitable  spots  for  breeding.  The  chief  lines  of  route,  he  described  as 
being  mainly  determined  by  the  greater  or  less  fiidlity  experienced  in  procuring 
food,  firom  which  circumstance  the  flights  northwards  and  southwards  often  ex- 
tended over  very  different  lines  of  country.  The  physical  structure  of  North 
America  was  also  effective  in  determining  three  particular  courses,  along  wfaick 
these  migrations  occurred.  The  progress  of  civilization  has  already  produced  a 
decided  effect  in  the  migrations  of  some  species,  causing  the  starlings,  for  in- 
stance, to  proceed  further  northward,  as  they  are  now  secure  of  finding  a  prori- 
sion  in  the  corn-fields,  where  formerly  they  woidd  have  obtained  no  food.  A 
table  was  then  explained,  in  which  were  exhibited  the  total  number  of  species 
hitherto  known,  with  references  to  those  which  breed  in  Philadelphia,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Saskatchewan.  He  considered  America  to  afford  remaricahie  fii- 
dlities  for  tiadng  the  course  of  the  different  tribes  in  their  migrations,  and  ogb- 
cluded  his  report  by  a  notice  of  certain  desiderata  to  our  knowledge  of  North 
American  zoology,  which  will  be  printed  apart  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Association. 

Mr  Rootsey  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  a  large  spider,  which  had  been  ac- 
cidentally imported  in  a  freight  of  logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Campeacfay.  He 
suppo&ed  it  to  be  the  Aranea  avicularia,  Linn.  Mygale  avicularia  of  modem  au- 
thors. But  Mr  Hope  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was 'not  this  insect,  but  a 
closely  allied  npecies  described  by  Spix  and  Martius.     He  stated,  however,  that 
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he  had  seen  the  true  Mygale  avicularia  alive  in  England,  washed  ashore  from  a 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  Essex. 

Mr  Rootsey  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  experiments  upon  the  root  of  Man- 
geUWurtzelt  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of  its  being 
successfully  employed  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  He  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  this  sugar  of  good  quality,  and  considered  that  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  the  soQ  in  which  the  mangel-wurtzel  was  to  be  grown  might  certain- 
ly render  it  an  advantageous  speculation.  His  opinion  was  founded  upon  the 
uses  to  which  the  refuse  of  this  plant  might  be  applied,  after  extracting  of  the 
juice  £rom  which  the  sugar  had  been  obtained.  Of  this  refuse  an  excellent  kind 
of  malt  might  be  prepared,  from  which  he  had  brewed  good  beer,  and  extracted 
an  ardent  spirit  It  was  also  found  serviceable  for  fattening  cattle.  He  8tatejl» 
contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that  this  plant  was  liable  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, as  he  had  found  it  infested  by  the  Haltica  nemorum. 

Mr  G.  Webb  Hall,  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  entirely  differed  from  Mr  Root- 
sey in  supposing  that  the  mangel-wurtzel  might  be  grown  to  advantage  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar. 

Profeaaor  Henslow  exhibited  some  crystals  of  white  sugar-candy,  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  Rhododendron  Ponticum.  A  detailed  account  of  these  has 
since  appeared  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  September  1836. 

Mr  G.  Webb  Hall  read  a  paper  **  on  the  Acceleration  of  the  Growth  of  Wheat." 
By  a  judicious  selection  of  seed,  and  a  proper  choice  of  situation,  Mr  Hall  had 
been  able  to  procure  a  ripe  crop  in  the  middle  of  August  from  seed  sown  early 
in  Bfarclk  Dr  Richardson  referred  to  a  remark  of  Humboldt,  that  the  Ameri- 
can crops  generally  were  ripened  in  ninety  days  from  the  period  when  they  were 
sown ;  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  procuring  seed  from  Hudson's  Bay,  where 
he  had  found  the  crop  to  ripen  in  seventy  days. 

A  mode  of  accelerating  the  germination  of  seeds  was  noticed  by  Professor 
Henslow,  who  stated,  that  he  had  produced  this  effect  by  boiling  the  seeds  of  a 
Cape  Acacia.  The  details  of  this  experiment  are  given  in  Loudon's  Magazine 
of  Natmal  History  for  September  1836.  Mr  Hope  referred  to  a  custom  in 
Spain  of  partially  roasting  the  com  before  sowing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing an  insect  by  which  it  was  infested. 

Dr  Danbeny  stated,  that  he  had  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  produced  by  arsenic  on  vegetation.  He  had 
been  informed  that  nothing  but  a  few  Leguminosse  would  grow  in  a  particular 
district  of  Coniwall,  where  the  soil  contained  about  50  per  cent  of  the  sulphu- 
ret  of  arsenic,  and  the  rest  of  which  was  chiefly  sulphuret  of  iron  and  silica. 
He  had  ascertained  that  a  little  of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  produced  no  effect  on 
T^;etation,  probably  from  its  not  being  very  soluble,  though  it  was  certainly 
taken  up  in  a  certain  proportion.  He  had  also  ascertained  that  plants  would 
bear  being  m  atered  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  add,  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  was  hitherto  considered  possible,  without  injuring  them. 

Tuuday,  August  28d,^I>r  RichardsofCs  Report  continued. 
Mr  Bowman  read  a  communication  on  the  Longevity  of  the  Yew  Tree.  He  had 
examined  several  young  trees  whose  precise  ages  were  known,  and  had  ascer- 
tained that  their  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  flist  120  years  was  at  least  two 
lines,  or  the  sixth  of  an  inch  per  annum.     He  then  proceeded  to  give  his  mode . 
of  estimating  the  ages  of  two  very  large  trees,  from  the  trunks  of  which  he  had 
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procured  small  fragments,  for  the  {Nupoee  of  ascertaiiiing  the  rate  at  which  Ifaey 
were  now  forming  their  layers.  One  of  these  is  in  the  churchyard  of  Gresfori, 
near  Wrexham,  North  Wales.  Its  trunk  is  22  feet  in  circumference  at  the  hue, 
and  29  feet  just  below  its  branches.  It  appeared  from  three  sections  that  it  hid 
formed  on  the  average  d4|-  rings  in  one  inch  of  the  latest  formed  wood,  and  he 
concluded  that  this  tree  might  be  considered  at  1410  years  old. 

The  second  tree  is  in  the  churchyard  of  Darley  in  the  Dale,  DeibyBbire; 
and  its  mean  diameter  from  measurements  at  four  places  is  1S56  hoes. 
FVom  sections  made  on  the  north  and  south  aides,  he  found  that  the  new  wood 
aTeraged  44  rings  in  an  inch,  and  he  concluded  that  this  tree  might  be  oooiider- 
ed  as  2006  years  old.  He  accounted  for  these  very  old  trees  being  met  widiia 
churchyards,  by  supposing  them  to  have  marked  the  sites  of  places  oonseoited 
to  the  dead,  or  devoted  to  some  religious  ceremony  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

Professor  Henslow  differed  from  Mr  Bowman,  in  his  opinion  that  De  Cm- 
doUe*8  rule  underrated  the  ages  of  these  trees,  and  referred  him  to  the  nuau 
which  he  had  already  published  in  his  Principles  of  Botany,  for  supposhig  tint 
De  Candolle*s  estimate  made  them  at  least  one-third  older  than  they  really  were. 

Mr  Ball  eidiibited  some  skulls  of  a  species  of  Irish  seal,  which  he  considered 
to  be  hitherto  undescribed  as  a  native  of  Britain,  and  very  distinct  from  &e  two 
already  known.  Whilst  the  Phoca  vitulina  was  readily  tameable,  this  spedes 
was  never  known  to  have  been  tamed. 

Professor  I^son  of  Lund  immediately  recognized  these  spedmens  as  bekng- 
ing  to  a  distinct  genus  from  Phoca,  and  which  he  had  described  by  the  nsme  of 
HaUochtfrta  grigevs.  It  is  common  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  and  occurs  in 
Iceland,  and  when  full-grown  is  eight  feet  long.  He  remarked  that  the  Pkoea 
vituUna  of  Linnaeus  contained  three  species,  and  one  of  these,  not  hitherto  if> 
corded  as  British  (the  Ph,  mmdtsta,)  he  had  seen  in  the  Bristol  Institntioo,  and 
which  had  been  captured  in  the  Severn. 

Dr  Riley  exhibited  the  stomach  of  this  last  mentioned  individual,  in  which  he 
had  found  between  thirty  and  forty  pebbles,  and  stated  it  to  be  a  vulgar  aodoo 
that  these  were  of  service  to  the  animal  in  some  way,  by  enabling  it  to  catA  its 
prey  with  greater  facility.  Neither  Sir  Francis  Madcenzie,  Professor  Ni]sBon,or 
Mr  Ball,  each  of  whom  had  frequently  dissected  seals,  had  ever  noticed  the  oc- 
currence of  pebbles  in  their  stomachs. 

Dr  Hancock  described  a  new  species  of  Noranteaj  which  he  had  long  conader- 
ed  to  be  identical  with  the  iV.  Guianensia,  but  which  he  was  now  satisfied  was 
distinct  Aublefis  plant  is  described  as  a  tree  80  feet  high,  but  the  presoit 
species  is  a  large  climber. 

Mr  Hope  exhibited  an  hermaphro^te  specimen  of  Lvaxmu  earned  fron 
North  America,  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  head  was  formed  with  a  projectiif 
maxilla  like  the  male,  and  the  left  with  a  contracted  one  like  the  female.  A 
similar  monstrosity  has  occurred  in  the  European  Lucama  ceruus. 

Mr  Yarrell  remarked,  during  a  discussion  which  took  place  after  the  exbiUtioo 
of  this  specimen,  that  he  had  found  both  male  and  female  organs  to  be  pr»cBt 
on  opposite  sides  of  hermaphrodites  among  lobsters  and  birds  which  he  had  dis- 
sected ;  and  he  had  met  with  a  fish  having  hard  roe  on  one  side,  and  soft  on  the 
other.  He  then  alliided  to  some  singular  facts  which  he  had  noticed  in  an  her- 
maphrodite fowl,  and  which  he  proposed  soon  to  make  public. 
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Mr  Hope  read  a  paper  **  on  the  probability  that  certatn  Opinions  of  the  An- 
d&ktB  were  derived  firom  thdr  observations  upon  Insects,"  in  which  he  particu- 
larly noticed  the  apparently  spontaneous  generation  of  many  of  these  from  the 
mnd  of  the  Nile,  and  the  metamorphoses  which  others  must  have  been  observed 
to  tmdeigOk  From  hence  he  considered  that  they  had  derived  their  notions  of 
^  vivifying  influence  of  die  sun,  and  their  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 

Bfr  G.  Webb  Hall  made  some  remaiks  upon  the  value  of  lime  as  a  manure ;  and 
stated,  that  he  had  found  by  experience  the  advantage  of  employing  it  fresh  from 
the  kiln,  and  ploughing  it  into  the  ground  within  twelve  hours  of  the  time  when 
it  waa  first  scattered  over  the  sur&oe. 

Wedmesd^,  2iih  Augtut, 
CoL  Sykes  laid  before  the  Section  a  manuscript  volume  containing  an  ac- 
count of  die  fruits  of  the  Decoan,  which  he  had  compiled  during  an  extensive 
and  minute  statistical  inquiry  undertaken  by  him  when  in  India.  Most  of  the 
Bpeciea  enumerated  were  accompanied  by  accurately  coloured  drawings  prepared 
by  a  draughtsman  in  his  service,  and  each  was  funiished  with  a  scale  taken  from 
accnal  measurement.  His  manuscript  contained  also  the  opinions  of  the  Hin- 
dqoa  respecting  the  various  medical  and  other  properties  of  most  of  these  fruits ; 
and  these  he  bad  compiled  from  five  very  ancient  worics  obtained  by  him  in  the 
eointry,  and  written  in  Sanscrit.  Col.  Sykes  then  selected  some  of  the  more 
interesting  species,  both  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  fruits,  upon  which  he  com- 
meBted,  mentioning  sudi  peculiarities  as  he  eonsnlered  most  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Section.  Of  theae^  the  gi^den  plantain  was  remarkable  for  bearing 
fruit  only  once,  and  was  a  tree  of  great  beauty.  A  plant,  which  he  considered 
might  be  looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  the  whole  Citrus  family,  was  abundant  in 
a  wild  state  over  the  western  parts,  and  became  a  good  sized  tree.  Near  the 
source  of  the  river  Becara,  he  had  found  the  wild  nutmeg,  also  assuming  the 
character  of  a  laige  forest  tree.  A  species  of  mulberry  was  noticed  which  he 
considered  new.  The  Anona,  Anacardium,  and  Carica  are  universally  cultivat- 
ed, though  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  new  world. 

Bfr  Mackay  read  a  short  report  which  he  wus  requested  last  year  to  prepare, 
*'  on  the  Geographicsl  Distribution  of  the  Plants  of  Ireland.**  He  enumerated  such 
wpedm  as  were  common  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  die 
south  coast  of  Soodand,  and  selected  195  of  the  more  remarkable  species  1^ 
whidi  to  illustrate  his  subject  The  more  southerly  position  of  Ireland,  and  the 
comparatively  lower  elevation  of  its  mountains,  deprived  this  country  of  many 
species,  chiefly  alpine,  which  Scotland  possessed,  and  of  these  Mr  Mackay  enu- 
merated not  less  than  55.  Many  natives  of  the  west  coast  are  not  found  in 
Scotland,  but  belong  equally  to  the  mounbdns  of  Spam  and  Portugal.  A  list  of 
21  species  was  given  of  plants  indigenous  to  Ireland,  but  not  hitherto  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britnn.  Mr  Mackay  considered  dwt  he  had  not  sa. 
tiafoctorily  ooBpletodhis  researches  on  this  subject,  but  proposed  to  give  the  Sec- 
tion an  enkuqged  report  on  some  future  occasion. 

Professor  Royle  then  read  a  paper  *^  on  the  Properties  of  Caoutchouc,  and  the 
various  plants  from  which  it  was  possible  to  obtiun  it**  He  had  learnt  from  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  this  substance,  that  there  were  great 
difllciilties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  state,  especiidly  that  which  came 
from  the  East  Indies,  where  Professor  Royle  knew  that  any  quantity  might  be 
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obtained  from  a  great  variety  of  plants,  if  the  natives  could  be  prevailed  upoato 
use  the  precautions  requisite  for  procuring  a  superior  article.  The  South  Ameri- 
can caoutchouc  was  much  superior  in  value  from  this  circumstance  alone»  since 
that  from  the  east  was  of  equally  excellent  quality.  At  present,  that  from  Pum 
sells  at  2s.  6d.  or  ds.  per  pound,  whilst  the  East  Indian  fetches  only  2d.y  and 
can  be  used  merely  for  the  purposes  of  distillation,  in  manufacturing  the  caouft- 
choudne.  The  material  was  now  obtained,  or  could  be  obtained  from  many 
countries  of  the  east,  and  by  frvther  research  it  would  moet  likely  be  found  to 
ejdst  in  several  other  species  than  those  in  the  same  families  from  which  it  was 
now  procured.  These  fiunilies  were  stated  to  be  Cichoraceae,  Lobeliaoeae^ 
Apocynes,  Asdepiadec,  Euphorbiaceas,  Artocarpete.  Professor  Royle  had  re- 
marked that  bird-lime  was  often  made  from  plants  producing  caoutchouc,  and 
that  these  had  their  woody  fibre  particularly  strong  and  tenacious.  Coupling 
this  fieust  with  the  circumstance  of  the  silkworm  feeding  on  the  same  or  similar 
plants,  he  feels  inclined  to  believe  that  caoutchouc  may  form  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  their  food.  He  had  procured  an  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  juices  of  the 
mulberry,  and  found  them  to  contain  caoutchouc. 

Mr  P.  Duncan  proposed  a  query,  which  was  not  fully  answered,  whether  ^ 
animalcules  which  produce  the  luminosity  of  the  sea,  ever  emit  thdr  light  under 
water,  or  without  first  coming  to  the  sur&ce  ? 

Dr  Hancock  read  a  paper  on  a  species  of  cow-fish  closely  allied  to  tbe  Blsiia- 
tus  fluviatilis,  but  which  he  considered  to  be  distinct.  He  had  noticed  it  in  the 
interior  of  Guiana,  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  any  where  near  the  Euro- 
pean colonists.  The  species  grows  nearly  to  the  length  of  nine  feet,  and  weigfaR 
about  800  lb*  He  thought  this  animal  might  be  easily  domesticated.  Dr  Riley 
thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  animal  described  by  Dr  Hancock  might  not  be 
a  dugong ;  and  noticed  an  error  in  Cuvier,  who  asserted  the  Manatus  AmericaauB 
to  have  only  thirty -two  teeth,  whereas  he  now  exhibited  a  skull  of  this  spedes 
in  which  thirty-six  might  be  observed,  or  rather  the  places  which  they  occupied; 
for  it  always  happened  that  the  anterior  molars  were  shed  when  the  postenor 
were  being  protruded.  The  places  of  two  incisors  were  certainly  to  be  found 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  probably  there  had  also  been  two  in  the  lower. 

Dr  Macartney  explained  his  method  of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  other  sources  of  decay.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  used  a  concentrated  solution  of  equal  parts  of  alum,  nitre,  and  salt,  mixed 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  proof  spirits  of  wine,  to  which  a  littie  essential  oil, 
either  rosemary  or  lavender,  had  been  added.  He  recommended  also  the  use  of 
pyroligneous  add,  and  then  a  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  might  afterwards  be 
removed  when  the  ol]ject  was  thoroughly  dry. 

A  collection  of  beautifully  preserved  spedmens  of  North  American  insects, 
procured  by  some  persons  in  Bristol,  was  exhibited  by  Mr  Hope.  These  insects 
were  imported  in  casks  of  raw  turpentine,  and  when  this  was  dissolved,  they 
floated  to  the  surfrce,  whence  they  were  taken,  and  after  bdng  immersed  inspi- 
rits of  turpentine,  to  remove  the  turpentine  with  which  they  were  encrusted,  tbqr 

were  set  out  in  the  way  which  is  usually  pursued  by  entomologists. 

I 

Thursday,  25th  August, — Dr  RichardsofCs  Report  concluded, 
A  communication  from  Dr  Moore,  stated  that  he  had  taken  the  Trigk  ctOs- 
phractes  in  Plymouth  harbour,  and  which  was  the  first  time  this  fish  had  ocnir- 
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red  in  Great  Britain.  Mr  Carpenter  read  an  abstract  of  Dr  Pritchard's  views 
contained  in  his  "  Physiology  of  Man,*'  respecting  the  proper  criterion  upon  which 
zoological  and  botanical  species  should  be  founded.  He  considered  that  science 
had  now  attained  to  that  state  in  which  it  had  become  evident  that  a  discrimina- 
tion €fi  species  could  not  repose  upon  external  characters  idone,  and  ought  to  be 
coupled  with  certain  characteristics,  which  could  not  be  entirely  obliterated  or 
altered  by  the  Influence  of  external  causes.  He  more  particularly  specified  four 
beads,  under  which  many  drcumstances  might  be  arranged,  as  auxiliary  means  for 
the  determination  of  specific  differences.  \st.  Such  as  regarded  the  several  vital 
functions,  because  there  were  minute  differences  of  structure  which  could  only 
be  understood  to  exist  by  observing  a  difference  in  the  results  produced  by  the 
same  fimctiona  in  different  individuals.  2<f,  Hybridity.  Dr  Pritchard  considered 
that  true  hybrids  could  only  be  rendered  fertile  by  mixing  with  the  parent  breed. 
9<2,  He  thought  it  possible  that  pathological  considerations  might  be  employed, 
and  instanced  the  operations  of  morbid  poisons.  Ath,  The  instincts,  habits,  and 
what  might  be  called  the  psychical  endowments  of  particular  animals.  The  ab- 
stract given  by  Mr  Carpenter  was  intended  to  promote  a  discussion  on  a  subject 
already  treated  of  by  Dr  Pritchard,  and  for  which  we  may  refer  to  his  work. 

Mr  P.  Duncan  thought  that  instinct  and  habit  were  of  great  service  in  settling 
specific  distinctions,  and  noticed  particularly  the  difference  in  nidification  be- 
tween certain  species  of  birds  which  very  closely  allied. 

Mr  Byton  mentioned  having  obtained  fertile  hybrids  between  a  common  gan- 
der and  the  Anas  cygnoides.  Also  between  the  Chinese  boar  and  a  common  pig. 
Mr  Vigors  was  inclined  to  take  Hunter's  view  of  the  non-fertility  of  true  hybrids, 
and  thought  that  many  supposed  exceptions  had  originated  in  a  want  of  proper 
caution  in  performing  the  experiments.  He  thought  with  Dr  Pritchard,  that  the 
diseases  of  different  animals  might  be  taken  as  one  means  of  discriminating  spe- 
cies, and  he  considered  it  possible  to  make  use  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
parasitic  animals  which  infested  them.  .  Di  Riley  differed  firom  Dr  Pritchard,  and 
considered  his  views  as  too  metaphysical,  and  thought  it  would  one  day  be  found 
necessary  to  abolish  the  notions  of  species  altogether. 

Blr  Yarrell  believed  it  to  be  nearly  a  universal  law  that  hybrids  were  barren. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  case  with  the  common  mule,  as  had  been  often  proved 
on  the  continent,  where  this  animal  was  largely  bred.  But  he  mentioned  an  in- 
stance -where  fertile  hybrids  were  produced  between  Anas  bosckas  and  acuta. 

Rev.  Mr  Phelps  read  a  paper  '*  on  the  Formation  of  Peat,**  particularly  describ- 
ing some  peat  tracts  south  of  the  Mendip  hills.  So  long  as  this  tract  had  con- 
tinued to  be  well  drained,  whilst  it  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  it  af- 
forded a  very  rich  pasture  land.  After  the  monastery  was  suppressed,  it  became 
crown-land,  and  was  neglected,  and  soon  returned  to  the  state  of  a  peat  bog.  It 
had  been  subsequently  reclaimed  a  second  time,  and  Blr  Phelps's  researches  had 
enabled  him  to  find  trees  which  had  flourished  during  the  period  it  wbs  under  the 
power  of  the  abbots,  and  which  had  been  imbedded  in  the  subsequent  formation 
of  the  peat ;  as  well  as  many  other  objects  of  interest,  and  among  these  were  some 
Roman  remains  which  he  had  obtained  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet. 

Mr  Mackay,  after  exhibiting  some  specimens  of  Scotch  pine  which  he  had  pro- 
cured from  peat  bogs  in  Ireland,  proceeded  to  read  a  communication  from  Mr 
Nuttall  *'  on  the  Management  of  the  Pine  Tribe,"  in  which  he  stated  having  lop- 
ped some  larches  down  to  a  strong  lateral  branch,  and  these  had  nevertheless  be- 
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come  fine  trees;  and  Mr  Abidaiy  noticed  an  instanoe  of  a  linukr  kind,  wbeve  toaie 
plants  of  Pinus  Ganarienais,  which  he  had  grown  from  seed,  afber  being  cot  to  the 
ground  by  a  severe  frost,  had  thrown  up  shoots  from  the  stools. 

Mr  Forbes  communicated  the  names  and  looalidea  of  sixteen  spedea  of  shdls 
new  to  Scotland,  and  had  obseryed  that  many  spedes,  which  on  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Irish  sea,  were  found  only  in  very  deep  water,  oecuired  above  low  wstar 
maik  on  the  west  coast 

Dr  Lloyd  read  a  paper  on  the  Marsiliaeea.  He  confined  his  obaennidons 
more  particularly  to  the  Pihdaria  globuH/era,  and  considered  the  two  kinds  of 
grains  found  in  the  involucrum  as  respectively  analogous  to  pollen  and  aeed.  b 
causing  the  seed  to  germinate  be  had  observed  that  the  first  appearance  of  the 
leaf  always  took  place  at  a  determinate  spot  There  are  no  spdnJ  vcascls,  hot 
only  a  bundle  of  minute  ducts  in  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  leaves. 

An  ahstrsct  of  a  paper  by  Mr  P.  Teale  vras  reed  on  the  <'  Akyondla  atigno- 
rum,**  and  seversl  specimens  in  beautifiil  preservatioD  were  exhibited*  UnssDi- 
mal  was  found  near  Leeds  in  18S5. 

Mr  Yates  exhibited  several  specimens  of  the  insect  called  a  "vegetating  wasp^" 
which  he  had  received  firom  Jamaica.  It  appeared  to  be  a  Polystrix,  acoordiBg 
to  Mr  Hope,  and  to  be  incnisted  by  a  remarkable  fungus  allied  to  tphmria,  wfaieh* 
it  was  asserted,  attached  itself  to  the  body  of  the  living  insect 

Dr  Riley  exhibited  a  skeleton  of  the  two-toed  ostrich,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  fihet,  hitherto  unnoticed,  of  there  being  in  reality  a  third  toe  in  a  mdimentvy 
state,  consisting  of  two  phalanges,  and  articulated  to  a  well-defined  condjk. 
Mr  Bowman  exhibited  a  spedmen  of  Spiraa  h^fpencctfbUa  gathered  near  Den- 
bigh, where  it  has  become  naturaliKd. 

Dr  Tyacke  exhibited  specimens  of  Xomutai  inUnmiwm  from  near  Kdinbutiji 
and  several  parts  of  the  Hebrides. 

Dr  Corbet  sent  a  communication  illustrated  with  dried  spectmena  and  dnw- 
ings,  shewing  the  efiects  produced  by  causing  plants  to  absorb  first  the  prai- 
siate  of  potash,  and  then  the  sulphuret  of  iron.-^.  8.  H. 

NOTICBS  OF  PaOCESDDfOB  OF  SOCIETIES. — LONDON. 

Mbmoo-Botanical  Society,  May  25,  1886.  (Continued  from  p.  SOB.)-* 
Dr  Ryan  in  the  Chair.  A  communication  by  Mr  Akop,  on  a  new  mode  of  Bak- 
ing and  preserving  infrisions,  was  read«  The  alteration  in  the  mode  of  pacpam* 
tion  consisted  prindpally  of  a  perforated  plate  inside  the  infusion  jar,  resting  oa 
a  ledge,  on  which  the  material  to  be  infused  was  placed.  The  boilii^f  water 
is  then  poured  on,  and  as  it  becomes  saturated,  sinks  tfarongh  the  perfoiatioBs, 
firesh  liquid  supplying  its  place,  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  left  which  \ 
can  dissolve.  It  is  to  be  preserved  by  bottling  it  hot  in  welL^toppered 
filled  completely,  so  as  entirely  to  exdude  the  atmospheric  air.  In  this  way, 
Mr  Alsop  preserved  an  infusion  for  nine  months. 

A  paper  by  Colonel  Galindo,  the  envoy  from  Guatiniala,  was  next  read,  giv- 
ing a  list  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  that  country.  After  which  Mr  Foote  read 
an  essay  on  the  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatioa  of 
the  iris.  In  i^M»rdance  with  the  views  of  Mr  H.  Carmichael  of  Dublin,  he  iv- 
oommends  its  employment  in  those  cases  only,  where,  from  prevwus  firee  use  of 
mercury,  or  from  idiosyncmsy,  that  powerful  remedial  agent  cannot  be  had  re- 
course to.     Several  cases  were  detailed  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.     Mr  Poole  eoaK 
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liden  it  jKts  u  a  oounter-iiritBiit  on  tbe  alimentary  canal. — QmmimieaUd  6jf 
3h  PooU,  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

Pbovincial. 
TwKEDsmE  Physical  and  Aktiqdabian  Society. — This  society,  eatablish- 
ed  at  Kelso  in  the  year  1834,  has  for  its  principal  dfagect  the  study  of  the  nato- 
nl  history  and  antiquities  of  the  district  trayersed  by  the  Tweed  and  its  tributa- 
ry stiMms.  The  members  are  engaged  in  establishing  a  museum,  in  which  are 
to  be  preserved  specimens  illustratiye  of  those  branches  of  science ;  all  expen- 
ditore  of  die  society's  funds  being  restricted  to  such  objects  as  belong  to  the  lo- 
cality to  which  its  attention  is  cluefly  directed,  though  the  reception  of  donoHone 
of  other  spedmens  and  curiosities  generally  is  not  considered  as  excluded  by  the 
society's  plan.  Among  its  present  acquisitions  is  a  Herbarium,  containing  by 
&r  the  greater  portioa  of  the  plants  oocurring  in  the  district,  and  upon  which 
was  founded  the  Berwick  Flora  of  Dr  Johnston ;  besides  a  collection  of  upwards 
of  400  spedmens  of  grasses  and  other  plants,  distinguished  for  their  economical 
uses  or  their  connection  with  agriculture.  The  collection  of  native  birds,  which 
is  dsfly  on  the  mcjrcaec,  amounts  at  present  to  about  200  in  number,  and  in- 
dudes  sereial  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  locality,  such  as  the  Falco  pe> 
regrinns,  P.  aesalon,  Caprimulgus  Europeus,  Lanius  ezeubitor»  Bombycilla 
gamih,  Loxia  carvirostra,  Picus  major,  Anas  glacialis,  A.  ferina,  A.  acuta, 
Aoser  benuda,  Mergus  albellus,  &c.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  na- 
tive quadrupeds  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is  a  small  cdlection  of  shells, 
with  a  moderately  extensive  one  of  minerals  and  fossils.  The  museum  also  pos- 
sesses a  few  valuable  books  rehiting  to  the  sdences,  the  study  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  promote ;  the  nudeus  of  a  collection  of  British  coins ;  and  various  cu- 
riositicsand  antiquities,  botli  genefal  and  local.  It  is  supported  chiefly  by  dona- 
dons,  and  by  a  small  aimunl  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  from  each  member.  The 
memben  are  84  in  number,  and  may  be  daased  as  follows :  nobility  and  gen- 
try, 83 ;  derical,  8 ;  medical,  8 ;  l^gal,  8 ;  mercantile  and  agricultural,  27.  Sir 
Thomas  Makdoi^Bl  Brisbane  of  Makeratoun,  K.  C.  B.,  &c.  is  the  president  for 
the  current  year.  Thegenend  aseetiqga  take  place  once  a  quarter,  at  which  essays 
■dcomnranicatioiisare  received  and  read ;  and  the  museum  is  open  for  gratuitous 
iwpection  thrice  a  wedc.  A  new  building  will  probaUy  be  provided  at  no  dia* 
tmt  period,  to  be  speoally  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  sodeCy,  a  portion  of 

the  requisite  funds  having  already  been  contributed. His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

fioiburghe  has  been  engaged  for  two  or  three  years  post,  in  the  formation  of  a  col- 
lection of  British  birds  at  his  seat  of  Fieurs,  Roxburghshire.  The  spedmens,  male 
and  female,  amount  at  present  to  nearly  400  in  number,  and  indude  some  of  con- 
sidenble  rarity,  dther  as  residents  or  as  regular  or  occasional  visitants.  Amongst 
them  are  fAccipitresJ  Strix  bubo,  S.  scops,  S.  nyctea,  S.  passerina,  Falco  IsUm- 
dicus,  Pemis  apivorus,  8ec.  ;  (RassoresJ  Cypselus  alpinus.  Pastor  roseus,  Oriolus 
galbuta,  Upupa  epops,  Merops  apiaster ;  (ScansoresJ  Picus  martius,  Yunx  tor- 
qdUa,  Nudfraga  caryocatactes,  Coradas  garrula;  (GraUee:)  Ardea  egretta,  A. 
nycticorax,  A.  minuta,  Recurvirostra  avocetta.  Ibis  faldnellus,  Tringa  pugnax, 
Oidicnemus  crepitans,  Otis  tarda,  Himantopus  melanoptenis,  Scolopax  major ; 
(Palmipedes)  Anas  spectabilis,  Cygnus  ferus,  Colymbus  gladalis,  (killed  near 
Fleuis,)  Anser  erythropus,  &c.     The  museum  is  tastefully  and  judidously  fitted 
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up,  and  the  specimens  are  of  the  most  perfect  plumage,  and  in  excdlent  pr»er- 
vation. 

Natural  History  Society,  Belfast — The  eighth  public  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  museum  on  the  25th  May,  when  the  annual  report  of 
the  council  was  read.  The  prospects  of  this  Society  are  advancing ;  a  debt  of 
L.  800,  with  which  it  has  been  encumbered,  has  been  nearly  deared  off*  The 
number  of  members  are  increasing,  and  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  to  the  museum  and  library.  The  zoological  and  botanical 
papers  during  the  last  session  read  were,  ^  On  the  various  contrivances  for  diffus- 
ing  seeds  observable  in  cryptogamic  plants,"  by  the  president — ^  On  the  insects 
mentioned  in  Shakspeare*s  Plays,"  by  Mr  Paterson ; — **  On  some  proofs  of  do- 
sign  observable  in  the  animal  kingdom,'*  by  Dr  Thomas  Henry  Purdon.  The 
season  was  closed  by  an  address  from  Mr  James  M'Adam  reviewing  the  recent 
progress  of  science  in  Belfast. — ^The  officers  and  council  for  the  ensuing  year,  are 
James  L.  Drummond,  M.-  D.  President — Rev.  Dr  Hincks,  M.  R.  L  A.  Hon.  V.-P. 
William  Thomson,  )  ^  i>~w«'ii  *■  ^'  M'Adam,  Corresponding  Secretvy. 
George  C.  Hyndman,     J  v.-nresittents.  j^j^  Oiattan,  Libiaiian. 

?'D.'Marsh^"M  D  \  ^^cof^K  Secretaries.  Wlliam  Web,  Treasurer. 
Thomas  Andrews,  M.  D.  William  Patterson. 

James  Bryoe,  Jun.  A.  M.  F.  G.  S.  James  Sanders,  M.  D. 

Edmund  Getty.  Rev.  Isaiah  Steen. 

Robert  Patterson.  Professor  Stevelly. 


OBrrUARY. 

We  announce  with  much  regret  the  death  of  Mr  Edward  Turner  Bennet,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Zoological  Society,  who  died  on  Sunday,  21st  August,  alter  a 
short  Dlness.  By  his  decease  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  effictent  office- 
bearers, and  one  whose  province  it  was  to  detail  the  interesting  additions  wfaidi 
were  acquired  to  the  Mammalia  of  the  collection.  In  this  department  he  ranked  de- 
servedly high;  perhaps,  so  fitf  as  Britain  is  concerned,  higher  than  any  one>  This 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  papers  he  has  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoo- 
li^cal  Society, — a  work,  of  which  he  took  the  principal  superintendence,  and 
which  for  general  execution,  stands  unrivalled.  He  is  also  known  as  the  author 
of  the  Tower  Menagerie,  and  the  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoologicsl  So- 
dety.  His  name  will  stmd  recorded  by  the  Antdope  Bennetii«  Orthotomus  Ben- 
netiiy&c.  && 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. — The  Natural  HUtor^  of  the  British  Entomostraca.  By  William 
Baibd,  Surgeon.     Plates  VIII.  IX.  X.     ( Continued  from  p.  41,J 

In  my  former  paper^  I  gave  a  short  general  history  of  the  "  £n- 
tomo8traca>" — a  brief  account  of  the  authors  who  have  noticed  them 
particularly ;  and  some  general  observations  on  their  habits  and 
manners.  I  also  mentioned  some  of  the  various  systematic  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  by  different  authors^  and  stated  the 
uncertainty  which  still  exists  as  to  their  proper  arrangement  in  a 
general  system.  In  particular  I  described  the  arrangements  of  La- 
treille  in  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier's  Regno  Animal^  and  of  Milne 
Edwards  in  his  late  work  on  the  Crustacea^  which  latter  I  proposed 
adopting.  The  second  volume  of  M.  Edwards's  work^  however^  in 
which  the  Entomostraca  are  to  be  treated  of,  not  having  yet  been 
published^  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  Latreille's  method  in  de- 
tail ;  and  thus  the  first  genus  which  I  shall  give  a  monograph  of> 
18  the  genus  "  Cyclops  :" — 

Class. — Crustagba. — Division,  Entomostraca. 

Ord.  Branchiopoda — Section,  Lofhyropa — Group,  Carginoida. 

Genus,  Cyclops.* 

Bibliographical  History — The  first  notice  of  any  animal  of  this, 
genus  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  work  of  Stepha- 
nus  Blancardus,  the  ''  Schou-burg  der  Rupsen,  Wormen,  Ma'den, 
&C./'  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1688.    His  notice  of  it,  however, 

•  "Clsfia,  Crustacea;  Sub-Class,  Mazfll^;  Legion,  Entomostraca;  Order 
Cop^podes.'*— Mihie  Edwards. 
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is  very  brief,  and  the  figure  which  he  gives  is  very  bad;  being  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  out  that  it  is  the  Cyclops  quadii- 
comis  that  it  is  meant  to  represent.  Leeuwenhoek  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  taken  any  lengthened  or  particular  notice  of 
the  genus.  In  his  "  Epistolae  ad  Societatem  Regiam  Anglicam,"  &c 
(Epistola  121,  written  in  1699^)  he  gives  a  good  many  details  of  an 
insect  which  he  found  in  fresh  water,  and  whose  habits  he  seems  to 
have  studied  with  considerable  attention.  He  gives  a  figure  of  it 
also^  which,  though  fJEu*  from  being  correct,  suffices  to  shew  U8  that 
his  insect  is  also  the  C  quadricornis.  His  observations  upon  it  are 
very  interesting,  and  he  discovered  amongst  other  things  worthy  of 
note,  the  great  difiference  there  is  between  the  young  and  old  in- 
sects, though  he  did  not  carry  his  observations  so  far  as  to  trace  the 
transformations  which  take  place.  In  "  No.  283  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  for  January  and  February  1703/'  the  same  au- 
thor gives  a  description  of  a  polype  (the  Hydra  viridis  of  Mailer) 
growing  upon  the  Lemna  or  duck-weed^  which  calls  forth  another 
paper  from  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  '*  No.  288  for  November 
and  December  1 703,"  in  which  the  writer  mentions  his  having  fie- 
quently  observed  the  same  polype  growing  upon  insects,  espedaUj 
upon  "  two  sorts  of  the  crustaoeous  kind."  T^ese  two  species  of  in- 
sects, which  he  states  are  monoculous,  he  gives  figures  of,  snffideat- 
ly  correct  to  shew  them  to  be  the  C.  quadricomis  and  Castor,  the 
first  being  a  tolerable  figure,  though  the  second  is  very  indifferat. 
The  same  writer  also  takes  notice  of  a  third  insect  of  the  same  ge- 
nus, which  is  much  smaller  and  like  a  shrimp,  but  which  he  eonU 
never  figure,  evidently  the  C.  minutus.  Baker  in  his  *'  Microsoope) 
made  easy,  1743,"  makes  a  few  remarks  upon  these  same  insects,  and 
copies  the  figures  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  fail 
''  Employment  for  the  Microscope,  1764,"  he  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  who  gives  a  variety  of  details  with  regard  to  the  irneet 
which  Leeuwenhoek  describes,  finds  great  fault  ixith  his  figure,  bni 
gives  a  much  worse  one  himself !  De  Geer  in  his  *'  Memoires  poor 
servir^l'histoire  des  Insectes,"  Vol.  vii.  published  in  1778,  is  the  next 
author,  I  believe,  who  has  entered  into  any  details  with  regard  to  asj 
of  the  insects  of  this  genus.  He  describes  at  considerable  length,  and 
figures  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  C.  quadricornis,  and  coofniu 
many  of  Leeuwenhoek's  statements  with  r^ard  to  it,  particolarlj 
the  great  difference  between  the  old  and  the  young  insect.  Otho  Fri- 
dericus  Muller,*  is  the  next  succeeding  author  who  has  particolarlj 
noticed  this  genus.  Previous  tohistime,t  with  the  exception  of  de- 

*   Entomostraca,  seu  Insecta  testacea,  &c.  1785. 

f    '^Unicum  quidem  ante  annum  1769,  quo  in  Synopn  Monoculanm  qmnior 
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tached  notices  such  as  I  have  mentioned  above^  ofie  species  only  of  this 
genus  seems  to  have  been  noticed  by  authors^  which,  like  all  the  other 
Entomoetraca  then  known,  was  arranged,  and  described  under  the 
general  name  Monocuhu.  He  wasthe  first  todividethe  different  ani- 
mals which  figured  under  this  name  into  distinct  genera ;  and  having 
discovered  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  shores  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
a  variety  of  species  all  agreeing  in  generic  characters  with  each  other, 
he  formed  them  into  one  distinct  genus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Cyclops 
to  it.  He  has  given  a  great  many  interesting  particulars  of  many  of 
these  little  creatures,  but  has  fallen  into  two  or  three  mistakes  con- 
cerning them,  which  will  be  pointed  out  hereafiter.  Sometime  after 
Muller,  Ramdohr,  in  1805,  published  in  his  work  on  the  Monoculi* 
a  very  correct  account  of  the  anatomy,  &c  of  three  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  found  in  fresh  water,  accompanied|with  plates,  which  pos- 
sess very  considerable  accuracy ;  and  traces  their  whole  transforma- 
tion from  the  ^g  to  the  perfect  insect.  Louis  Jurine  (pere)t  is 
the  last  author  whom  we  shall  mention,  and  is  the  one  who,  of  all 
that  have  written  upon  this  class  of  insects,  has  given  us  the  fullest, 
most  interesting,  and  most  accurate  information  upon  the  fresh  wa- 
ter species  of  this  genus  ;  and  though  he  declines  the  name  of  Cy- 
clopgy  which  Mnller  had  given  it,  and  prefers  the  old  term  Manocu- 
iiu,  he  has  cleared  up  the  mistakes  which  the  former  has  fallen  into, 
and  completed,  by  a  series  of  wonderfully  careful  experiments,  the 
previous  discoveries  of  Leeuwenhoek  and  De  Geer.  He  takes  no  no- 
tice of  die  labours  of  Ramdohr,  and  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  his  disco- 
veries, though  the  work  of  Ramdohr  preceded  his  by  fifteen  years. 
Anatomy  X* — ^^  general  form  and  appearance,  the  genus  Cyclops 
approaches  nearer  to  the  terminating  series  of  the  Malacostraca, 
than  do  any  other  of  the  Entomostraca.  §  The  body  of  the  animal, 
which  is  soft  and  gelatinous,  is  inclosed  within  a  horny  sheU,  which 
covers  it  like  a  buckler,  but  opens  inferiorly  to  give  issue  to  the  an- 
tennae, organs  of  the  mouth  and  feet.  In  general  the  body  and  tail  are 
pretty  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  are  composed 
of  about  ten  segments,  the  body  generally  having  four,  and  the  tail 
six.    In  the  upper  or  cephalo-thoracic  segment  of  the  body,  which 

novos  Cyclopes  fluviadles  publici  juris  feci,  nempe  Monoculus  quadricomis  En. 
tomologis  inuotuit*' — Entomost.  p.  100. 

*  Beytrttge  zur  Natuigeschichte  einiger  deutschen  Monoculus-arten, — 4to, 
HaUe,  1805. 

f  Histoire  des  Monocles  qui  se  trouvent  aux  environs  de  G^nlve.-1820. 

\  I  have,  in  a  great  measure,  followed  Jurine  in  the  anatomical  nomenclaturef 
adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  terms  he  uses. 

5  "  Cancris  macrouris  mazime  accedunt  stnictura  corporis  pedum  et  antenna- 
nim,  &c'»    Muller,  p.  100. 
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is  usually  much  the  largest  of  all^  we  find  the  eye,  the  anteime, 
mandibles,  mouth,  one  pair  of  organs  which  J  urine  calls  hands,  and 
one  pair  of  feet.  The  eye  is  situated  near  the  upper  extremity  of 
this  first  segment,  and  in  the  centre.  It  is  generally  pretty  large, 
and  is  single.  In  C  Castor  we  can  perceive  the  muscles  whidi 
move  it,  and  which  are  pretty  numerous ;  the  eye  itself  is  of  a 
beautiful  ruby  colour.  The  antennae  are  four  in  number.  The  su- 
perior antennae  arise  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  segment,  on  each 
side  of  the  eye ;  they  are  always  larger  than  the  inferior  pair,  and 
are  generally  composed  of  numerous  articulations,  which  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  short  setae ;  the  number  of  articulations  differ  in 
each  species.  The  male  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  an- 
tennae, which  at  once  marks  the  sex.  In  general  they  are  shorter 
and  thicker  than  in  the  female,  and  either  one,  the  right  one,  as  in 
C  Castor,  or  both,  as  in  C.  quadricomis^  &c.  have  a  swelling  near 
the  centre,  or  towards  the  extremity,  followed  by  a  moveable  joint, 
which  acts  like  a  hinge,  and  which  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
the  act  of  copulation.  The  inferior  antennae,  or  antennoles,  are  si- 
tuated immediately  beneath  the  preceding,  and  are  composed  of  few- 
er articulations.  Both  of  these  organs  are  made  use  of  by  the  ani- 
mal to  assist  itself  in  prc^essive  motion.  Immediately  below  the 
antennules  are  the  internal  mandibles,  which  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  three  parts,  body,  neck,*  and  "  barbillon,"  but  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  several  respects  in  the  different  species.  In 
the  C.quadricomis  are  two  organs,  partly  covering  these,  which  Jnr- 
ine  calls  extemalmandibles,  tand  which  do  not  exist  in  the  other  spe- 
cies ;  and  in  the  C.  Castor  and  minutus  again,  are  to  be  seen  two 
round  bodies  which  open  and  shut  during  the  time  the  animal  is  tak- 
ing food,  and  which  do  not  exist  in  the  quadricomis;  these  Jurine 
calls  lips.  The  action  of  the  internal  mandibles  is  to  reduce  the  ob- 
jects of  food  when  large  into  small  pieces,  fitted  to  pass  by  these  lips 
into  the  mouth.  Below  the  mandibles  are  situate  two  organs,  which 
Jurine  calls  hands;  a  term  which  Muller  had  already  applied  to  the 
same  organs  in  one  marine  species  he  describes,  the  C  chelifer.  * 
All  the  species  of  the  genus  possess  these  organs.  They  are  always 
situated  in  the  same  place ;  but  all  differ  from  each  other  in  so  many 
respects,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  them  in  each  species 
separately.  The  use  of  these  organs,  according  to  the  author  I  have 
already  quoted  so  often,  is  to  push  constantly  towards  the  mouth  a 

*  Prolongation  of  Jurine. 
f  "  M&choires."— -Latreille. 
t  "  Entomostraca.*'— P.  114. 
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current  of  water,  carrying  along  with  it  the  particles  destined  for 
the  insect's  food.     Immediately  beneath  the  hands  are  situated  the 
first  pair  of  feet.     They  are  double^  consisting  of  two  stalks  arising 
from  a  common  base,  each  stalk  consisting  generally  of  from  two  to 
four  articulations,  more  or  less  furnished  with  setae,  but  varying 
very  much  in  different  species,  especially  the  marine  ones.  Attach- 
ed to  the  next  three  s^ments  of  the  body,  and  arising  from  the  in- 
terstices between  each,  we  find  three  other  pairs  of  double  feet,  in 
general  resembling  each  other  exactly.    These  feet  act  as  true  fins, 
and  as  they  are  not  at  all  used  by  the  insect  for  walking,  the  term 
feet  is  not  so  correct  as  that  of  Jins.     In  the  tail  we  find  placed  the 
organs  of  generation  and  their  appendages.     In  the  first  segment, 
we  observe  in  the  female  two  organs,  which  difier  in  appearance  in 
each  species,  and  which,  as  their  use  is  to  give  support  to  the  ovi- 
ducts which  furnish  the  envelope  of  the  external  ovaries,  are  called 
by  Jnrine,  *'  les  supports,  ou  (ulcra."  At  the  junction  of  the  second 
ring  with  the  third  in  the  same  sex,  in  the  C.  quadricornis,  is  situ- 
ate the  vulva;  this  opening  forms  also  the  mouth  of  the  canalis  de-^ 
ferens,  which  communicates  directly  with  the  internal  ovary,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  eggs.     In  the  male  of  this  species,  we  find  the 
genital  organs  situated  also  in  the  second  segment  of  the  tail,  con- 
sisting of  an  oval  body  or  papilla,  which  gives  origin  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  three  short  segments.     In  most  of  the  other  species  the  male 
organs  appear  to  be  situated  in  the  corresponding  segment  to  that 
in  the  female,  which  carries  the  "  fulcra,"  or  *'  supports,"    The  ex- 
ternal ovary,  or  bag  of  eggs,  springs  from  where  the  second  segment 
articulates  with  the  third,  and  is  attached  to  it  by  a  very  slen- 
der pedicle.  The  internal  ovaries  consist  of  an  opaque  mass  of  solid- 
looking  matter,  composed  of  numerous  round  globules  of  a  dark  brown 
colour^  disposed  round  the  alimentary  canal,  and  occupying  a  consi- 
derable space  of  the  interior  of  the  body.     This,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  has  a  direct  communication  with  the  opening  at  the  junction 
of  the  second  with  the  third  segment  of  the  tail,  the  canalis  deferens  of 
Jurine ;  and  it  is  through  this  canal  that  the  eggs  pass  into  the  external 
ovary.     The  alimentary  canal  is  very  perceptible,  beginning  behind 
at  the  place  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  situation  of  the  lips, 
and  terminating  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.    In  the  C.  Castor  the 
heart  is  very  distinctly  to  be  seen  under  the  second  and  third  segment 
of  the  body.     It  is  oval,  and  gives  origin  to  two  vessels  of  equal 
size,  ene  going  to  the  head,  and  the  other  to  the  tail,  and  has  another 
organ  attached  to  it,  which  Jurine  considers  the  auricle.     The  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  are  very  frequent,  from  1 12  to  120  in  the  minute. 
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Habits,  manners,  ^c. — The  insects  which  belong  to  this  genus  are 
to  be  found  both  in  the  fresh  water  and  the  sea.  The  fresh  water 
species  abound  in  the  muddiest^  most  stagnant  pools^  and  in  the  dear- 
est springs, — and  the  ordinary  water  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
London  are  supplied  for  domestic  purposes^  contains  them  often  in 
great  numbers.  The  marine  species  are  to  be  founds  often  in  immense 
abundance^  in  small  pools  on  the  sea  shore^  within  high  water  mark, 
living  amongst  the  sea  weeds  and  corallines,  which  frequently  fringe 
so  elegantly  the  beautiful  little  wells  and  clear  round  pools  which 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  rocks  by  the  sea  shore,  and  are  equally  abun- 
dantly to  be  met  with  in  the  open  ocean,  where,  by  the  carious  lu* 
minous  properties  they  possess,  they  assist  in  producing  that  beau- 
tiful phosphorescent  appearance  of  the  sea,  which  has  so  much  puz- 
zled naturalists  to  discover  the  cause  of.  It  is  amazing,  when  we 
examine  the  pools  of  water  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  fields, 
or  sea  shores,  to  find  such  infinite  myriads  of  little  creatures  sport- 
ing about  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  existence — and  it  is  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting  to  know  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  sadi 
apparently  insignificant  creatures.  Specimens  of  the  quadricomis 
are  often  to  be  met  with  carrying  thirty  or  forty  eggs  on  each  mde,* 
and  though  the  other  species  which  have  only  one  external  ovary, 
do  not  carry  so  many,  still  the  number  is  very,  considerable.  Ju- 
rine  has  with  great  fidelity  watched  the  hatching  and  increase  of 
the  quadricornis  in  particular,  and  has  given  a  calculation  which 
shews  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  species.  He  has  seen  one  female, 
isolated,  lay  ten  times  successively — but  in  order  to  be  within  bounds, 
he  supposes  her  to  lay  eight  times  within  three  months,  and  each 
time  only  forty  eggs.  At  the  end  of  one  year  this  female  would 
have  been  the  progenitor  of  4,442,189,120  young ! !  The  first  mo- 
ther lays  forty  eggs— which  at  the  end  of  three  months,  at  eight 
layings  during  that  time,  would  give  320  young*  Out  of  this  num- 
ber he  calculates  80  as  males,  (there  being  in  every  laying  a  great 
proportion  of  females,)  the  remaining  240  are  females.  The  follow* 
ing  table  will  then  shew  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  fecundity  :t 

*  Leeuwenhoek  says,  that  in  the  specimens  which  occurred  to  him  of  tJie 
quadricomis,  he  counted  the  eggs  to  be  three  or  four  in  breadth  and  nine  or  ten 
in  length.     Epist  ad.  Soc.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  138. 

f  Jurine,  Hist.  des.  Monoc.  &c.  p.  92. 
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No. 
of  lay. 
ings. 


1.  mother 

l.fiunily,  of  fe- 
males 240 
SLfiunilj^offeu 
males  57,600. 
9Lfiun.  of  fern. 
13,824,000. 


Time  employ, 
ed  for  these  ' 
layings. 


Total — each 
laying  suppos- 

'  to  be  of  40 
young. 


8ed 


From  1st  Jan. 
to  end  of  Mar. 
From  1st  Apr. 
to  end  of  June. 
From  1st  July 
to  end  of  Sep. 
From  Ist  Oct. 
Co  end  of  Dec. 


d20 
76,800 
18,432,000 
4,423,680,000 


Subtract  for 
males. 


80 

19,200 

4,608.000 

1,105,920,000 


Females 
maining. 


240 

57,600 

13,824,000 

3,317,760,000 


4,442,189,120  1,110,547,280  3,331,641,840 

A  single  copulation  suffices  to  fecundate  the  female  for  life. 
The  male  seems  very  ardent  in  his  amours.  By  way  of  prelude^  he 
aeixes  hold  of  the  hinder  feet  of  the  female  with  his  antenna^  which 
being  fdmished  at  its  extremity  with  the  hinge  joints  already  de- 
scribed, forms  a  fastening  round  her  feet  which  she  cannot  unloosen 
by  any  exertion — and  thus  he  is  carried  about  with  great  rapidity 
for  some  time.  The  female,  however,  at  length  stops,  wearied  by 
her  exertions,  when  the  male  seizes  the  favourable  moment,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  (as  Jurine  expresses  himself)  makes  a  dou- 
ble copulation — one  on  each  side.  According  to  Muller,  the  male 
organs  are  situated  in  the  swellings  which  we  perceive  in  one  or 
both  antenn»  of  that  sex,  and  which  are  characteristic  of  it.  Car- 
ried away  by  the  analogy  of  the  ArachnideSy  and  seeing  the  male 
seise  hold  of  the  lower  part  of  the  female  with  his  antennae,  he  im- 
mediately conjectured  that  the  orgaris  resided  in  the  swellings  which 
mark  the  antenns  of  the  male,  and  were  applied  to  the  vulva, 
which  he  correctly  enough  states  to  be  situated  in  the  tail.*  This 
mistake,  however,  Jurine  has  cleared  up,  having  shown  the  organs 
in  both  sexes,  and  watched  the  act  of  copulation  itself.  When  the  mo- 
ther is  about  to  lay,  we  may  perceive  the  material  of  the  eggs,  which 
I  have  described  above  under  the  name  of  internal  ovary,  divide  in- 
to two  columns,  one  on  each  side,  .and  pass  through  the  canalis  de* 
Jerens,  covered  with  a  fine  pellicle,  which  forms  the  sac  in  which 
the  ^gs  are  contained  when  extruded.  This  bag  of  eggs,  or  exter- 
nal ovary,  remains  suspended  at  the  tail  of  the  female  for  several  days, 
varying  firom  two  to  ten  according  to  temperature  of  weather,  &c.t 
The  eggs  themselves  during  their  sojourn  there  do  not  increase  in 

*  Entomostnua,  p.  16-17. 

f  Leeuwenhoek  says  they  exclude  their  ova  in  the  space  of  one  day  or  night, 
and  bring  them  to  perfection  in  the  space  of  three  days. — (Epist  ad  Soc.  Beg- 
Ang,) 
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size,  but  undergo  various  changes  in  colour,  &c.  and  at  the  proper 
time  the  OTary  opens,  and  the  young  ones  are  ushered  forth  into  life, 
as  unlike  the  parent  as  can  well  be  imagined.  I  have  already  said 
that  Leeuwenhoek  had  noticed  this  difference  between  the  pong 
and  old,  and  upon  first  observing  it,  he  seems  to  have  been  mncli 
surprised  at  the  unexpected  discovery.  He  repeated  his  experiment, 
therefore,  of  separating  an  insect  with  the  ova  attached  to  the  tail,  and 
found  the  same  result.  ^*  £a  hisce  visis,"  he  concludes, ''  certa  mi- 
hi  persuasi  ea  animalcula,  quae  jam  oculis  meis  obs^rvabantar,  ex 
ovis  illis  nata  esse."^  He  watched  them  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
found  them  increased  in  size — ^but  here,  when  just  on  the  threshold 
of  discovery,  he  seems  to  have  stopped,  and  he  makes  no  farther  men- 
tion of  a  continuation  of  his  observations.  De  Geer  also  noticed 
this  curious  fact— confirms  the  observations  of  Leeuwenhoek  as  hs 
as  they  went — gives  figures  of  the  young  at  different  stages  of  their 
growth — ^but  stopped  short  in  his  observations  also,  after  having 
watched  them  about  fifteen  days.  Notwithstanding  this  Mailer 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  such  dissimilar  creatures  oonld  be 
the  same,  and  he  has  accordingly,  without  giving  sufiicient  credit  to 
these  illustrious  men,  or  watching  the  hatching  and  progress  of  the 
young  himself,  formed  these  imperfect  insects  into  two  different  ge- 
nera, which  he  has  called  Nauplius  and  Amymone.t  Ramdohr  and 
Jurine,  however,  have  both  clearly  rectified  this  mistake,  and  fiillj 
corroborated  the  assertions  of  Leeuwenhoek  and  De  Oeer,  by  fol- 
lowing out  the  transformations  in  all  their  extent.  The  time  oeeo- 
pied  in  this  process  varies  much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  temperature.  This  latter  I  have  found  produces  an  amai- 
ing  difference  in  the  length  of  time  so  occupied,  and  I  have  no  doabt 
also,  from  my  experiments,  that  the  process  has  been  retarded  or  hast- 
ened on,  according  as  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been  kept  has 
been  placed  in  a  light  or  a  dark  situation.  According  to  Jurine,  the 
time  occupied  in  the  case  of  the  C.  quadricornis  has  never  been  less 

•  Epist  ad  See.  Reg.  Aug.  p.  139. 

f  Entomostraca,  pp.  99-48,  Plates  i.  and  ii. — It  is  'stated  by  Latreille,  and 
echoed  by  some  other  writers,  that  the  Amymone  of  Muller  is  the  young  of  the 
Cyclops  in  its  earliest  state,  when  it  has  as  yet  only  four  legs,  and  that  when  it 
receives  the  additional  pair  it  then  becomes  the  Nauplius.  This  is  notconeet 
The  different  species  of  AmynumM  are  the  young  of  the  C  mxHutm  in  diflereot 
stages,  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  marine  species  ;  and  never  assume  the  fonn  of 
the  Nauplius,  The  NaupKus  (at  least  the  N.  saltatorius)  is  the  young  of  the  C. 
quadricomisj  which  at  its  earliest  stage  resembles  fig.  d  of  plate  1.  of  Mailer. 
The  N  bradeatus  I  have  never  seen,  and  do  not  know. 
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than  twenty  daysj  andin  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments  which  he 
made  in  February  and  March^  he  found  it  to  occupy  twenty-eight 
days.     For  the  first  eight  days,  they  underwent  little  or  no  change 
— between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  the  body  appeared  a  little  more 
elongated — ^between  the  thirteenth  and  nineteenth,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  this  increase  of  length  and  primitive  size  was  trace- 
able by  a  line  of  a  blrowu  colour,  and  the  insect  had  acquired  a  third 
pair  of  feet — between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-fiffch,  no  great  change 
took  place,  only  the  third  pair  of  feet  were  more  developed — ^between 
the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-eighth  the  first  moulting  took  place 
— ^and  thirteen  days  afterwards  they  moulted  a  second  time.     In  a 
series  of  experiments  which  I  undertook,  upon  the  same  species,  in 
the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  when  the  thermometer  was 
frequently  above  80^  during  the  day,  I  found  the  time  occupied  in 
the  process,  in  some  instances,  very  much  shortened.     In  one  brood 
which  were  hatched  on  the  21st  of  June,  I  found  some  had  com- 
pleted their  first  moulting  on  the  1st  of  July,  or  on  the  eleventh  day. 
In  another  brood  hatched  on  22d  June,  I  found  the  same  result,  se- 
veral of  the  young  having  undergone  a  first  moulting  on  the  2d  July. 
On  the  4th  I  could  only  see  one  that  had  not  moulted — and  next 
day,  the  oth,  this  one  had  also  undergone  the  change :  the  second 
moulting  in  many  of  them  took  place  only  a  few  days  after  the  first. 
In  another  brood  hatched  a  little  earlier  in  June  when  the  weather 
was  not  so  hot,  I  found  the  changes  take  place  as  follows :  When  hatch- 
ed the  insect  appeared  of  an  oval  shape,  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  9,)  having 
two  thick  antennae  of  three  articulations  each;  two  pairs  of  feet,  bifid 
at  extremity ;  in  the  upper  pair,  one  division  consistingof  two  and  the 
other  of  only  one  articulation;  in  the  lower,  both  divisionshavingonly 
one  articulation  ;  extremity  of  body  furnished  with  two  short  setae  on 
each  side.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  body  is  considerably  elongated,  and 
a  distinction  has  begun  to  be  perceptible  between  this  increase  and 
original  si2e,with  some  appearance  of  setae  where  thethirdpair  of  feet 
afterwards  appear ;  intestine  very  distinct,  (Fig.  10.)     On  the  fif- 
teenth day,  the  third  pair  of  feet  have  become  distinctly  formed  ;  the 
lower  part  of  body  more  elongated,  the  elongation  marked  by  an- 
other line  of  demarcation ;  the  setae  on  the  edges  of  the  antennae  have 
become  visible,  and  those  of  the  feet  longer  and  more  numerous, 
whilst  the  second  pair  of  feet  have  the  upper  division  of  two  articu« 
lations,  (Fig.  11.)     On  the  seventeenth  day,  moulting  has  taken 
place — ^the  body  is  divided  into  two  segments ;  tail  into  three  ;  the 
terminating  one  cleft  at  extremity,  each  cleft  sending  ofiF  a  long  seta; 
antennae  of  about  six  articulations ;  the  antennules  have  become  dis- . 
tinctly  visible,  and  the  feet  have  assumed  the  appearance  they  after- 
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wards  bear,  (Fig.  12.)  At  eachmoulting  the  number  of  segments  into 
which  the  body  and  tail  are  divided  increase  in  number ;  the  num- 
ber of  articolations  and  the  length  of  anteuue  increase^  &Cv  but  it 
is  not  till  after  the  third  moulting  that  the  insect  is  perfect  and  ca- 
pable of  producing  its  species.* 

A  question  has  been  started  whether  the  Cyclops  should  be  con- 
sidered  oviparous  or  viviparous  insects ;  and  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  some  difficulty,  as  they  would  seem  from  what  I  have  stated  to 
be  both.  Geofi^oy  states  that  all  the  Monoculi  are  oviparoua.t  De 
G^r  also  says  they  are  oviparous.  ^*  However,"  he  immediately 
adds,  ''  as  the  Monoculi  never  quit  their  eggs  before  the  young  ones 
are  hatched,  we  may  perhaps  regard  them  as  viviparous."  j:  Jnrine 
says  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Viviparous  young,  he  says,  increase  in 
size  every  day,  and  have  constant  need  of  a  mother's  care — if  she 
die,  all  die.  As,  however^  the  young  of  the  Cydops  do  not  increase 
in  size  after  passing  from  the  internal  ovary^  and  as,  from  numerous 
experiments  which  he  details,  they  were  found,  after  having  passed 
into  the  external  ovary,  to  be  independent  of  the  life  of  the  mother, 
even  if  she  were  killed  by  spirits  of  wine — ^they  must,  he  oondades, 
be  considered  oviparotis.  § 

The  process  of  moulting,  under  which  the  little  creature  frequent^ 
ly  succumbs,  is  both  interesting  and  curious,     llie  new  shell  or 

*  The  recent  alleged  discoveries  of  Mr  Thompson,  of  the  metamorphoses  which 
the  young  of  several  genera  of  the  Cirrhipedes  and  Crustacea  undergo,  have  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  attention  of  late  to  this  very  interesting  subject-  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Thompson,  the  genus  Zoea  of  Bosc,  which  figures  away  in  msny  of 
our  anangements,  as  one  of  our  Entomostraca,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
larva  of  the  common  crab,  in  its  first  state.  (Vide  Zoological  Researdies*  No. 
I.  and  succeeding.)  M.  Burmeister  has  verified  Mr  Thompson's  discoveries  with 
regard  to  the  metamorphoses  which  the  drrhipedu  undergo ;  but  many  doahts 
still  continue  to  be  thrown  upon  his  observations  with  regard  to  the  geneia  of 
Crustacea,  One  or  two  genera  of  each  of  the  great  groups  of  the  Maiacostrmesa 
have  been  apparently  satis&ctorily  ascertained  to  undergo  no  metamorphosis — and 
the  labours  of  M.  Rathke,  with  the  observations  of  other  vmters,  and  espedafly  of 
Mr  Westwood,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  TransBCtions  for  1835^ 
leave  the  matter  still  in  doubt,  and  show  the  necessity  of  Mr  Thompson's  obser- 
vations being  confirmed  before  this  interesting  question  can  be  settled.  The 
insects  of  the  genus  Cyclops  approach  so  near  to  some  of  the  Malacostraea, 
however,  that  were  we  to  reason  from  analogy  alone,  we  might  easily  oonceiTe 
Mr  Thompson's  discoveries  to  be  partly  confirmed->-as  the  changes  whidi  they 
undergo  are  almost  equally  wonderful  with  any  of  the  genera  which  he  has  i 
the  subject  of  his  observations. 

f  Histoire  abr^gee  des  Insectes,  p.  654. 

I  Mem.  pour  servir  a  Thist.  des  Insectes,  Vol.  vii.  p.  435. 

§  Hist  des  Monoc  p.  17. 
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oovering  having  grown  under  the  old  one,  when  the  process  of 
changing  it  commenoe8>  the  insect  fastens  itself  to  the  bottom  or 
side  of  die  vessel  in  which  it  is»  or  to  any  solid  object  near  it,  so  as 
to  give  itself  support.  It  then,  by  moving  its  limbs,  and  shaking 
the  valves  of  the  shell,  the  new  parts  at  the  same  time  coming  for- 
ward«  loosens  the  old  covering,  and  in  a  short  time  frees  itself  from 
the  exuvis  altogether,  leaving  behind,  the  sheaths  of  the  limbs, 
hairsy  plumes,  and  even  the  minute  setulfe  that  almost  escape  the 
power  of  the  microscope  itself  from  their  fineness,  such  as  the  de- 
licate plumose  sets  which  adorn  the  long  filaments  of  the  tail. 
"  How,  beyond  all  idea,"  says  MuUer,  from  whom  I  have  taken  this 
description,  "  this  most  subtle  fineness,  for  they  are  sheaths  con- 
taining other  smaller  sheaths,  which  again  include  other  organs 
smaller  stilL"  *  The  number  of  times  they  moult  during  life  is 
not  known,  but  Jurine  says,  they  ordinarily,  though  not  always, 
moult  before  each  time  of  laying  eggs.  They  certainly  do  not  al- 
ways do  so ;  and  perhaps  the  frequency  of  their  moulting  may  de- 
pend mudi  upon  the  temperature,  the  seasons,  &c. 

Having  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and  others,  upon  the  re- 
production of  mutilated  members  in  various  animals,  before  his 
eyes>  M.  Jurine  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  C.  qua^ 
dricamis,  to  see  how  far  this  power  existed  in  this  genus  of  insects. 
In  most  of  his  experiments  he  failed,  the  insects  having  died  be- 
fore they  moulted,  and  without  showing  any  evident  change  in  the 
mutilated  members.  At  length  he  succeeded.  He  cut  off  about 
two-thirds  of  an  antenna  in  a  female  which  lived  and  moulted,  re- 
appearing, after  moulting,  with  a  beautiful  perfect  new  antenna, 
the  old  one  of  the  cast  shell  not  having  shown  the  least  indication 
of  a  change.t 

Some  authors  have  asserted  that  these  insects  possess  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  resisting  drought,  and  that  when,  by  reason  of  the 
summer  heats,  the  marshes  become  dried  up,  the  little  creatures  do 
not  die,  but  as  soon  as  the  mud  becomes  moistened  by  the  rain,  they 
recover  entirely.  Jurine,  however,  doubts  tliis,  and  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments  to  prove  that  they  have  not  this  faculty.  He 
selected  12  of  the  C.  quadricarnis,  removed  them  out  of  the  water, 
and  allowed  them  to  remain  fifteen  minutes  dry ;  7  of  them  he  found 
to  be  irrecoverably  dead,  the  remaining  5  recovered.  Again  he  se- 
lected 12  others,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  twenty  minutes  dry— 
1 1  out  of  the  12  died.     A  third  time  he  selected  1 2,  and  after  expos- 

*  Entomostraca,  p.  9.  f  Hist  des  Monoc.  p.  40. 
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ing  them  in  a  state  of  dryness  for  twenty-five  minutes,  he  found  that 
all  had  irrecoverably  perished.* 

Their  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  oold>  however,  according  to 
Muller,  is  much  greater  than  their  power  of  defying  drought  In 
an  experiment  which  he  details,  he  says,  that  he  exposed  some  in- 
dividuals of  the  C.  quadricomis  in  a  glass  vessel  to  a  freezing  air, 
and  that  when  fully  frozen,  he  continued  the  exposure  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  placed  the  vessel  contain- 
ing their  frozen  bodies  in  a  warm  bath,  watching  the  effect  of  this 
upon  them  frequently  during  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours,  but 
without  seeing  any  motion.  Next  morning,  however,  upon  looking 
into  the  vessel,  he  observed,  not  without  wonder,  the  insects  alive, 
and  swimming  about  as  before  congelation,  the  females  with  their 
bags  of  eggs  adhering  to  them  as  usual ;  t  they  did  not  all  recover, 
but  the  greater  part  were  restored  to  life.  In  some  other  similar 
experiments  upon  these  insects,  especially  the  C.  castor,  throwing 
them  into  a  state  of  asphyxia  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  then 
restoring  them  to  life  again,  Jurine  found  that  the  first  part  of  the 
body  to  show  irritability  and  a  return  of  motion  was,  not  the  heart, 
as  perhaps  might  be  expected,  but  the  alimentary  canal — the  heait 
seems  to  be  next — ^then  the  antennas,  and  last,  the  feet. 

De  Oeer  asserts  that  the  Cyclopes,  along  with  the  other  Mono- 
culi,  are  nourished  by  animalcules.  Leeuwenhoek,  in  additi«D 
to  this,  asserts  that  when  in  want  of  other  food  they  devour  their 
own  young.  De  Geer  also  says,  that  he  has  seen  this  frequently 
to  be  the  case.  Jurine  has  repeatedly  seen  the  same,  but  saySi 
in  vindication  of  his  beloved  insects,  that  it  would  appear  from 
what  he  has  noticed,  that  they  do  not  do  so  from  taste,  but  that 
the  helpless  young  cannot  resist  the  action  of  the  whirlpool  the 
mother  causes  around  her,  and  are  thus  carried  unconsciously  in- 
to the  old  one's  mouth.  I  have  also  frequently  noticed  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  the  young  when  no  other  insects  were  in  the 
vessel  but  their  mother,  and  who,  it  is  most  probable,  must  have 
devoured  them,  and  from  what  I  have  noticed,  I  think  the  variety 
albidus  of  the  species  quadricornis  is  the  one  which  possesses  this 
carnivorous  propensity  in  the  greatest  degree.  MuUer,  however, 
maintains  that  the  C.  quadricornis,  as  well  as  others  of  the  Ento- 
mostraca,  live  upon  vegetable  food  ;  and  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
former  paper  (page  40)  the  experiment  he  instituted  upon  the  sub- 

*  Hist  dea  Monoc.  p.  39.  f  Entomostnuai,  pp.  5,  6. 
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ject«*  That  he  is  wrong  cannot  be  doubted^  I  imagine^  and  there 
18  every  reason  ^to  presume^  that  their  being  camiyorous  serves  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  adults  in  their 
turn  &11  victims  to^  and  are  devoured  by^  other  insects^  the  chief  of 
whicli  are  the  Hydrachnae^  Hydrse^  and  larvse  of  aquatic  insects^ 
which  destroy  them  in  such  vast  numbers^  as  in  some  measure  to 
counterbalance  the  most  extraordinary  fertility  which  they  possess^ 
and  which  I  have  already  mentioned  above. 

Species. 
A.  Fresh  Water  Species. 
1.  Qfclops  quadricomis — Plate  VIII.  Pig.  1,1-14. — Specific  character — An- 

teimis  longis ;  corpore  ovsto ;  cauda  recta  bifiireata ;  furc&  utr&que  setis 

quatuor  plumods  inBtruct& ;  ovariis  extemis  duobus. 
iS^fnonuHes,  Sfc — Cyclops  vulgaris,  Desmarest,  Considerat  generales  sur  les 

Crustacis,  p.  962. 
Monoculus  quadricomis,  Jurine,  Hist  des  Monoc.,  &c.    1820,  pp.    1-49. 

Plates  1,  2,  3 — Figures  excellent. 
Cyclops  qoadricomis — Ramdohr,  Beyt  zur  Naturg.  einigen  deutschen  Monoc- 

arten,  1805.    Pp.  1-6,  t.  1,  fig.  1-10  ;  t  2,  f.  1,  a 
Cydops  quadricomiB — MuUerj  Entomostraca,  &c.  p.  109,  tab.  18,  fig.  1-4, 

1785. — Figure  pretty  good. 
Nauplius  saltatorius,  (the  young  in  its  first  state,)  Midler,  Entomost  p.  40, 

tab.  1.  fig.  d>7. 
JSichhom,  Beytrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  dar  Kleinsten  Wasserthiere,  p.  54, 

tab.  5,  fig.  m.  n.  1781. —  Very  bad  figure. 
he  Monocle  a'quatre  comes,  De  Geer,  Memoires  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  des 

insectes,  torn.  7,  p.  483,  plate  29,  fig.  11-12,  (adult  insect,)  plate  30,  fig. 

^^»  i^fSS  <^^  young,)  1778. — Figures  not  quite  correct. 
Monoculus  quadricomis,  Fabricius,  Systema  Entomologiie,  p.  295,  1775. 
Der  Naturforscher,  Stuck  5,  p.  247,  1775. 
Neue  Mannigfaltigkeiten,  i.  p.  640,  fig.  3,  1774. — Figure  apparently  copied 

from  Roesd. 
he  Monocle  4  queue  fourchue,  Geoffroy,  Hist  abr%.  des  Insectes,  Vol.  ii« 

p.  656,  No.  3,  plate  21,  fig.  5,  1764—4  very  bad  figure. 
Pedicolus  aquaticus,  Baker,  Employm.  for  Microsc.  p.  383,  pi.  15.  fig.  1-4. 

1764.* 
Monoculus  quadricomis,   ScopoU,  Entomologia    C!amiolica,  p.  413-1139, 

176a 
Monoculus  Apus,  Pod€i,  Insecta  Musei  Grscensis,  p.  125,  tab.  1.  fig.  11,  12, 

1761. t 

*  Geoffroy  also  says,  that  all  the  Monoculi  live  upon  vegetable  matter  alone. 
— Hist  abr%.  des  Insect  VoL  ii.  p.  654. 

f  Baker's  correspondent  complains  sadly  of  the  figures  which  Leeuwenhoek 
gives,  as  being  very  incorrect,  and  yet  the  figures  which  he  gives  are  ten  times 
worse  than  Leeuwenhoek's  1 1 

\  The  name  of  Mon.  Apus  is  given  incorrectly  by  Poda,  as  his  figure,  though 
very  indifferent,  is  clearly  that  of  the  C.  quadricomis. 
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Roead,  der  Insecten  Belustigung,  Tom.  iiL  p.  606,  tab.  96,  fig.  1, 2, 4, 1755.  • 

Monoculufl  qoadricomis,  Ziime,  Fauna  Suedca,  No>  2049,  1746. 

Baker,  Microscope  made  easy,  p.  98,  plate  9,  fig.  1,  2,  1743.  Ftyura  co- 
pied from  PhiJos.  Tratuad- 

Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  288,  accompanying  plate,  fig.  5,  1703.- 
Figure  tolerably  correct, 

Leeuwenhoek,  Epistols  ad  Sodetatem  regiam  anglicam,  p.  142,  fig.  1, 2, 8, 
1699— Fi$nir«  incorrect, 

BloHcardma  (Stephanus)  Schou-bmig  der  Rupsen,  Wonnen,  madden,  &e. 
p.  151,  tab.  18,  fig.  B.  168a— 4  very  had  figure. 

Habitat. — Standing  water,  erery  where,  all  the  year  romid. 

De^crtp/ion.— From  7-12th8  to  d-12th8  of  a  line  long.*Body 
(Plate  VIII.  Fig,  1.  a,)  of  four  s^mento.  Tail  {b)  of  aix— the  latter 
terminating  in  two  lobes.  First  ring  of  body  much  lai^;er  titan  uy 
of  the  others,  being  equal  in  sixe  to  the  other  three.  Second  and 
third  nearly  equal  in  size,  the  fourth  being  smallest.  Antensc 
{c,  c,)  of  numerous  articulations^  from  seventeen  to  twenty ;  eachtr- 
ticulation  throws  forward  a  seta,  sometimes  two.  In  male,  both 
antenns  (Fig.  2,  a,  a,)  possess  a  peculiar  swelling  and  hinge-jomt 
Antennules  (Fig.  I,  d,  d,)  of  four  articulations,  each  furnished  with 
several  setae,  terminating  one  having  six,  of  unequal  length.  Inter- 
nal mandibles  (Fig.  4,)  composed  of  three  parts,  body  {a,)  neck  (i,) 
and  "  barbillon"  (c.)  Body  of  an  ovoid  shape,  convex  on  upper 
and  concave  on  under  surfiace^  in  which  concavity  is  lodged  its 
motor  muscle.  Neck,  a  sort  of  petiole  turned  upon  itself,  and  di- 
lated at  extremity,  in  which  are  implanted  six  pretty  strong  teeth. 
<'  Barbillon,"  composed  of  one  ring  and  two  long  filaments.  Exter- 
nal mandibles  (Fig.  5,)  situate  a  little  behind  the  others,  convex  ex- 
ternally and  concave  internally,  give  origin  to  several  filaments  and 
processes,  and  are  terminated  by  two  strong  homy  teeth.  This  or- 
gan does  not  exist  in  the  other  species.  Hands ;  (Fig.  6,)  each  is 
divided  to  the  base  into  two  parts ;  the  internal  (a,)  which  Jnrine 
compares  to  a  thumb,  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  is  formed  of 
three  articulations,  the  two  first  of  which  have  on  inner  edge  seve- 
ral pretty  strong  plumose  spines  or  setae,  whOe  the  third,  which  ii 
much  the  smallest,  is  terminated  by  three  spines.  External  dxri- 
sion  (6,)  is  also  composed  of  three  articulations,  upon  the  first  of 
which  reposes  the  thumb  ;  the  second  is  much  longer,  and  has  on 

•  The  figure  of  the  Cyclops  is  given  in  this  plate  by  Roesel,  chiefly  as  beiog 
the  resting-place  for  a  species  of  polype  which  he  describes,  and  with  which, « 
often  happens,  the  body  of  the  insect  is  almost  completely  covered.  TbMgh 
not  very  correct,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  figures  given  by  Eichhorn,  Baker. 
Geoffiroy,  &c*  and  really  forms  with  its  clusters  of  polypes  a  very  pretty  plate. 
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internal  aide^  a  tubercle  from  which  i$8ueB  a  plumoee  spine ;  the 
thirds  the  smallest,  consists  of  three  parts,  the  middle  piece  trian- 
gular-shaped, divided  into  two  strong  spines ;  the  internal,  situate 
at  its  root,  giving  origi^  to  a  long  and  strong  spine,  which,  near  the 
middle,  gives  off  another ;  and  the  external,  which  is  cleft  into  two 
strong  spines.     These  five  strong  spines  are  called  fingers  by  Jurine, 
hot,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  sketched  as  they  oc- 
curred to  me,  they  differ  very  widely  in  appearance  from  the  fingers 
represented  by  him  in  his  figure  of  these  organs ;  *  and  though  most 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  insect,  as  given  in  his  plates,  are  very  cor- 
rect, I  cannot  help  thinking,  however  much  indebted  we  may  be  to 
the  fiiir  artist,  that  the  representation  of  these  parts  borrows  a  good 
deal  from  Mademoiselle  Jurine's  imagination.     Feet  (Fig.  1,  e. 
Fig.  7y)  eight  in  number,  or  four  pairs  ;  each  foot  is  double,  or  com- 
posed of  two  stalks  arising  from  a  common  base ;  each  stalk  consists 
of  three  articulations,  and  each  articulation  is  furnished  with  plu- 
mose setae,  the  terminating  one  having  six  or  seven.    The  first  pair 
of  feet  do  not  differ  from  the  rest.     First  ring  of  tail  is  very  small. 
In  the  male  (Fig.  13,)  the  second  ring  is  the  largest,  while  in  the 
female  (Fig.  1,)  it  is  the  third.     The  last  gives  off  two  long  lobes, 
malnTig  the  tail  appear  bifurcated,  each  lobe  giving  origin  to  four 
plumose  setae,  the  two  intermediate  of  which   (Fig.  l,f,/,)9ie 
much  the  longest,  and  have  near  upper  extremity  a  small  joint, 
which  adds  much  to  the  suppleness  of  these  fine  organs.     The  fulcra 
or  supports,  in  this  species,  are  very  small.     Male  organs  of  gene- 
ration (Fig.  13,  a,  a,)  are  two  oval  bodies,  situate  on  each  side  of 
second  articulation  of  tail,  and  terminating  in  a  prolonged  point. 
Internal  ovaries  (Fig.  14,  a,  a,)  pretty  large  and  divaricate.     Ex- 
ternal ovaries  (Fig.  3,)  of  same  colour  as  adult,  and  containing  in 
an  old  female  thirty  or  forty  eggs  on  each  side. 

Jurine  makes  five  (tistinct  varieties  of  this  species,t  three  of  which 
i  have  frequently  seen  in  this  country.  1 .  Rubens,  7-12ths  of  a  line 
l4Mig  ^thout  the  tail  filaments ;  of  a  reddish  colour ;  external  ova- 
ries of  same  colour  as  adult  animal,  (Fig.  14,)  2.  Albidus,  8-12ths 
of  a  dine  long ;  of  a  light-grayish  colour ;  external  ovaries  nearly  at 
a  right  angle  with  tail,  (Fig.  3 ;)  body  more  rounded  than  in  Ru- 
bens ;  male  one-third  less  than  female.  3.  Viridis  (Fig.  1,)  9-12ths 
of  a  line  long  ;  largest  of  all  the  varieties ;  of  a  green  colourjt,  more 

•  Plate  %  Fig.  6,  7* — The  figure  of  these  organs,  as  given  by  Ramdohr, 
tab.  ii.  fig.  2,  of  bis  woric,  though  not  altogether  correct,  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  that  of  Jurine. 

f  **  Variat  colore  albida,  fulvescente,  viridi  et  rubro*"— .MuUer,  p.  112* 
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or  leas  deep ;  external  OTaries  not  so  much  at  a  right  an^e  with  tail 
as  preceding. 

2.  Cychps  Castor,  Plate  X.  Fig.  1. — Specific  Character. — Antennis  Icmgio- 
ribus;  Cauda  bifurcata;  furca  utrAque  seds  qumque  plumods  instrocta; 
ovario  externo  unico. 

S^nommes,  j*c — Dioptomus  Cafltor,  J»  O,  Wettwood,  Lardner*B  Cabinet 
Cyclopeedia  (ined.) 

Cyclops  Castor,  Desmarett,  Consid.  gen.  sur  les  Crustao^  p.  S63. 

Monoculus  Castor,  Jurine,  Hist,  des  Monoc.  pp.  50-73,  plates  4>  5, 6.  1820. 
Figures  beavtifuL 

Cyclops  ladnulatus,  Ramdohrf  Beyt.  zur  Naturg.  pp.  7-9,  tab.  ii.  ^,  4-12. 
1805. 

Monoculus  Cseruleus. — M.  nibens,  FahriciuSf  Entom.  System.  1792. 

Cyclops  Caeruleus,  MvBer,  p.  102,  tab.  xv.  fig.  1-9. — ^C  nibens,  Jfacfler,  p, 
104,  tab.  xvi.  fig.  1-3. 

C.  ladnulatus,  MuBer,  p.  105,  tab.  xvi.  fig.  4-6.  1785.  Figureg  tokrabk. 

Baker,  Microscope  made  easy,  p.  93,  pi.  9,  fig.  2, 1743. — Figures  copied  from 
the  PhiL  Trans. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  288,  fig.  6  of  accompanying  plate.  170S. 
—  Very  bad  figure. 

Habitat. — Ponds  and  slowly-running  water,  as  at  Dunglass  Pond,  Yetbohn 
Loch,  &C.  &c  in  ScoUand ;  New  River,  London.  Not  so  common  as  preced- 
ing species. 

Description, — 1^  long.  Body  of  six  articulations ;  first  lax^gest 
Tail  of  five ;  the  last  sending  off  two  lobes,  each  of  which  gives  ori- 
gin to  five  plumose  setae.  Eye  large^  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  Anten- 
nae large  and  strong,  of  about  twenty-six  articulations ;  each  s^ment 
furnished  with  one  or  more  setae ;  last  one  terminated  by  five  une- 
qually long  ones.  In  the  male,  the  right  antenna  alone  has  the 
swelling  and  hinge-joint  which  characterize  the  sex.  Antennnles 
(Fig.  2)  bifid ;  two  branches  of  unequal  length,  arising  from  a  oam- 
mon  stalk.  The  shorter  of  the  two  can  be  carried  backwards  or  for- 
wards at  pleasure  of  animal>  and  is  composed  of  three  articulations, 
the  first  of  which  is  short>  and  inserted  into  common  foot-stalk  ;  the 
second  is  furnished  on  its  edge  with  a  dozen  of  small  dentations.  ^^ 
£rom  which  arise  as  many  hairs ;  and  the  third  is  provided  at  extre- 
mity with  three  long  hairs.  *  The  longer  branch  is  also  composed 
of  three  articulations ;  the  first  articulated  with  body  of  animal ;  the 
third  terminates  in  several  long  filaments,  which  have  an  articu]a» 
tion  in  the  middle  of  the  lengthy  adding  much  to  their  suppleness-t 
Internal  mandibles  (Fig.  3)  resemble  somewhat  those  of  preceding 
species^  but  have  the  "  barbillons"  much  larger  and  bifid,  while  the 

"  This  part  of  the  antennule  is  what  Muller  calls  the  pa^, 
f  This  portion  is  what  Muller  describes  under  theYiame  of  rem. 
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neck  tenninates  by  a  homy  acute  pointy  under  which  are  six  small 
teeth  on  the  same  plane.     This  homy  point,  Jurine  thinks,  replaces 
in  some  degree  the  external  mandibles,  which  in  this  species  are 
wanting ;  and  thus  not  having  an  organ  by  means  of  which  to  seise 
its  piey,  it  uses  its  antennules  for  that  purpose,  putting  them  into 
rapid  motion,  causing  a  regular  whirlpool  in  the  water,  which '  at- 
tracts ev&rj  object  into  its  centre,  where  is  situate  the  mouth.     Be- 
hind the  mandibles,  and  a  little  lower,  are  two  small  round  bodies, 
almost  transparent,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  preceding  species. 
These  two  bodies,  when  the  animal  eats,  separate  from  each  other 
so  as  to  open  a  passage  for  the  food,  which  is  seen  to  pass  through 
the  opming  thus  made.    Jurine  calls  these  the  lips.     They  are  fur- 
nished with  a  barbillon  (Fig.  4,)  which  consists  of  three  parts,  in- 
ternal, middle,  and  external,  all  provided  with  hairs.    Hands  (Fig. 
5,)  different  fnim  those  of  quadricomis,  each  divided  at  their  origin 
into  two  distinct  parts—anterior,  smaller  of  two,  may';  be  called  the 
thumb,  and  is  composed  of  three  rings,  the  anterior  edge  of  which 
IS  rough  with  small  eminences,  from  which  spring  a  number  of  pret- 
ty long  hairs  directed  towards  mouth ;  the  posterior  part  is  much 
larger,  uid  consists  of  six  rings,  the  two  first  very  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  four.*     Feet  (Fig.  6}  are  the  same  as  in  C.  qua* 
dricomU,   Under  the  last  segment  of  body  in  the  male,  we  perceive 
two  stalks,  almost  cylindrical,  both  arising  from  one  common  base. 
(Fig.  7*)  The  rightone  consists  of  five  segments,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  ^troiig  hook ;  the  lef^  one  has  only  four  rings,  and  is  shorter.  These 
bodies  are  considered  as  the  sexual  organs  by  Jurine,  the  shorter  of  the 
two  stalks  containing,  he  believes,  the  organ  itself.f   In  same  situa- 
tioa,  in  the  female,  we  find  the  Jukra  or ''  supports"  (Fig.  8}  which 
Muller  calls  "  uncinuli,"  and  which  are  of  a  very  irregular  shape ; 
and  underneath  the  first  ring  of  tail  is  the  vulva,  through  which  also 
the  eggs  pass  into  external  ovaries.  Above  the  vulva  we  see  a  triangu- 
lar reddish  body,  which  Jurine  calls  operculum  vulvee.   In  some  spe- 
cimens of  this  species,  we  occasionally  see  on  each  side  of  the  tail, 
two,  four,  or  six  elongated  bodies,  the  direction  of  which  is  always 
backwards.     In  females,  they  are  found  adhering  round  the  opercu- 
lum vulve  by  a  long  and  slender  petiole,  from  which  issues  a  sort- of 
demi-capsule,  which  Jurine  compares  to  an  acorn.     From  this  en- 
velope springs  a  cylindric  transparent  body,  which  shows  in  its  in- 
terior a  longitudinal  opaque  line.     These  are  what  Muller  calls  the 
iaciniWy  which  he  regards  as  some  particular  organs  belonging  to  the 

*  niese  oiigiuu,  the  hands,  are  what  Muller  describes  under  the  name  of  la- 
mitUB  radiata. 

f  These  are  the  "  Spicula  duo  curra'*  of  Muller. 
NO.  IV.  Y 
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animal^  and  are  sufficient^  he  considers^  to  constitute  it  into  a  dis- 
tinct species^  named  by  him  C.  lacinulatus.  At  first  observing  then, 
Jurine  says  he  was  disposed  to  consider  them  also  peculiar  orgsns, 
and  that  it  was  a  distinct  species.  After  very  attentive  observatioD, 
however,  he  found  the  number  to  be  irregular ;  and  sometimes  be 
found  them  in  males  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  posterior  feet ;  be 
found  them  to  separate  spontaneously  from  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and,  in  short,  discovered  them  to  be  nothing  less  ih&n  animalcuies,ih& 
base  upon  which  they  were  planted  being  a  kind  of  moss,  with  wbidi 
these  insects  are  often  covered.  Jurine  says  that  it  is  in  the  moatbs 
of  March  and  April  that  these  insects  are  to  be  met  with ;  but  the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  a  specimen  with  these  peculiar  bodies  adher- 
ing was  in  the  month  of  October.  It  was  taken  from  Yetholm  Loch, 
Roxburghshire ;  but  an  accident  occurring  to  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  placed,  prevented  me  firom  any  lengthened  observations 
upon  them.  I  have  not  met  with  the  C.  cseruleus  of  Muller ;  bat 
Jurine  distinctly  asserts,  that  the  three  species  of  Muller,  caeroleos, 
rubens,  and  ladnulatus,  are  mere  varieties  of  one  species;  and 
which,  from  the  resemblance  he  fancied  he  saw  in  the  tail  of  the  fe- 
male, when  loaded  with  eggs,  to  that  of  the  beaver,  he  has  named 
Monoc.  Castor.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  is  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all  we  know.  '^  Son  port,"  says  Jurine^  "  est  ^egant;  sa 
maniire  de  s'elancer  dans  la  liquide  est  noble  et  bardie ;  ses  mouve- 
mens  sont  libres  et  faciles ;  tout  enfin  annonoe  chez  lui  une  sope- 
riorite  qui  characterize  la  grandeur  de  I'^spece  a  laquelle  il  appar- 
tient." 

3.    Cyclops  minuttUy  PiBte  IX,  FigA-\4k.   Specific  Character — AnteniuBCor- 

tis ;  corpore  lineari ;  cauda  biloba ;  lobo  utroque  setis  duobiis  inaequalibos 

inBtnicto ;  ovario  externo  unico. 
SynorUmeg,  ^c Canthocarpus  Staphylinus,  J,  O.  Westwood,  Lardner^  Cab. 

Cycl.  (ined.) 
Cyclops  staphylinus,  Desmarest,  Consid.  gen.  sur  les  Crustac^  p.  369. 
Monoculus  staphylinus,  Jurine,  pp.  74-84,  pi.  7,  fig.  1-19.   1820. 
Cyclops  minutus,  Ramdohr,  pp.  10-13,  tab.  iii.,  fig.  1-9.  1805. 
Monoculus  minutus,  Fabricius,  Tom.  ii.  p.  499,  No.  45.  1 792  ? 
Cyclops  minutus,  MuUer,  p.  101,  tab<  xviL  fig.  1-7. 
Amymone  (young  state,)  Muller,  p.  42,  tab.  ii.  1785. 
Eichhom,  Beytrage  zur  Naturg.  der  Kleinsteit  Wasserthiere,  p.  53,  tab.  v.  fig. 

K,  L.  1781.    Very  had  figures. 
Do.     do.     (young  state,)  p.  41,  tab.  iii.  fig.  p. 
Satyr,  Baker,  Employ,  for  Micros,  (the  young  state,)  p.  314,  pi.  12,  fig.  28^ 

25,  26.  1764. 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  288,  for  November  and  December,  1703- 
/fa&i<af.— Pools  and  ditches.     Common  all  the  year  round. 
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Description — Body  and  tail  not  distinctly  separated  from  each 
other ;  composed  of  ten  segments^  first  segment  largest^  last  one^ 
terminating  in  two  short  lobes^  ^m  which  issue  two  long  filaments, 
slightly  serrated  on  their  edges.  At  the  junction  of  the  fifth  with 
the  fourth  articulation,  the  body  is  very  moveable,  and  the  animal  fre- 
quently turns  up  the  posterior  extremity  upon  the  anterior,  in  the 
manner  of  the  species  of  beetle  called  Stapkylinus  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  1.) 
Jurine  has  taken  the  trivial  name  of  Stapkylinus  from  this  circum- 
stance, objecting  to  the  name  of  minutus  by  which  MuUer  desig- 
nates it,  as  he  says  it  is  possible  we  may  find  still  smaller  species. 
I  have,  however,  retained  the  name  which  Muller  gave  it,  as  he  is 
the  first  author  wHo  has  given  any  lengthened  description  of  it.  The 
males  are  smaller  than  the  females — antennae,  (Fig.  1,9,  a  a)  very 
short  compared  with  those  of  preceding  species.  In  female  (Fig.  3} 
composed  of  nine  articulations;  in  male  (Fig.  4.)  only  of  seven.  Be- 
tween fourth  and  fifth  articulation,  in  both  sexes,  we  see  a  small 
lateral  ring,  of  one  short  articulation  and  three  or  four  short  setee.  In 
male  both  antennae  have  swelling  and  hinge-joint,  the  swelling  exist- 
ing chiefly  about  the  fifth  articulation,  all  the  five  first,  however, 
being  of  greater  size  than  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  female ; 
hinge-joint  near  the  extremity.  Antennules*  (Fig.  5.)  composed  of 
two  articulations  :  upon  first  articulation  is  placed  a  small  shoot  ter- 
minated by  four  setee,  second  articulation  furnished  with  seven  short 
spines  on  upper  edge,  and  terminated  by  four  longer  ones.  Jurine 
makes  the  antennules  consist  of  six  articulations,  and  his  figure  of  these 
organs  differs  entirely  from  mine,  which,  after  frequent  and  repeat- 
ed examinations,  never  varied  in  their  appearance  in  the  slightest. 
Mandible  (Fig.  6.)  in  figure, resembles  very  much  the  internal  man- 
dible of  the  quadricornis,  the  "  barbillon''  springing  from  the  centre, 
and  consisting  of  three  articulations,  terminated  by  several  setse. 
The  lips  in  this  species  are  easily  to  be  seen,  and  are  provided  also 
with  a  ''  barbillon,"  which  is  a  pretty  large  oval  body  (Fig.  70  ^^~ 
viding  at  extremity  into  four  fingers  of  equal  length,  each  furnished 
with  three  setae.  Hands  (Fig.  8.)  of  more  simple  organization  than 
in  the  preceding  species.  They  consist  of  three  articulations,  the 
last  of  which  appears  to  be  a  very  fine  hook,  forming  with  the 
other  two,  an  angle  always  directed  forwards  towards  the  mouth. 
These  hooks  appear  to  stop  all  molecules  of  food  in  their  passage, 
and  by  their  constant  motions  carry  them  to  the  mandibles.  Feet 
(Fig.  9,  10,)  much  longer  in  proportion  than  in  either  of  the  preced- 
ing species,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from  each  other.     The 

•  "  Palpi"  of  Muller. 
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5.  Cyclops  Stroma — Plate  IX.  Pig.  28-25.  Nova  species — Specific  Ckarac- 
ter — Antennis  curtis ;  capite  roBtrato ;  manibus  unguiculatis,  caudabfloU, 
setis  duobus  brevibus  instructa ;  ovario  extemo  unico. 
Habitat.  Shore  at  Cockbumspath,  Bervvick  bay,  &c. 

Description. — Body  and  tail>  as  in  the  others,  consist  of  ten  seg- 
ments^ gradually  tapering  to  extremity  without  any  very  decided 
difference  between  tail  and  body.  First  segment  the  largest,  for- 
nished  with  a  conical  beak — last  segment  terminating  in  two  lobes, 
which  give  issue  to  two  setae,  much  shorter  than  in  the  preceding 
species,  being  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Antenne  of  about 
eight  articulations  ;  at  junction  of  fifth  with  sixth,  having  a  late- 
ral ring.  In  male  (Fig.  25}  the  swelling  and  hinge-joint  are  as  in 
preceding  species.  All  the  articulations  of  the  antennas  throw  for- 
ward one  or  more  short  setae.  Antennules,  as  in  the  precedii^ 
species^  of  two  articulations,  the  second  being  terminated  by  about  four 
pretty  long  setae.  Mandibles  were  not  seen ;  hands^  like  those  of 
C.  minuius,  consist  of  two  articulations^  and  a  pretty  strong  hook, 
.  which  points  upwards.  First  or  thoracic  pair  of  feet  have  the  ex- 
ternal or  superior  stalk  much  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  other, 
and  is  divided  into  three  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  terminated  by 
three  pretty  strong  setae  or  small  hooks.  The  internal  or  in- 
ferior is  much  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  consists  of  two  articok- 
tions,  the  first  being  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  second,  whicli 
is  exceedingly  short  and  terminated  by  a  curved  hook.  The  abdo- 
minal feet  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  last  species — and  the  folcn 
or  supports  which  1  could  not  examine  accurately,  seemed  to  be  also 
similar  to  those  of  the  chelifer,  I  have  named  this  species  after 
Strom,  who  has  given  a  description  of  a  species  of  Cyclops  in  the 
Acta  Hafniae,  9th  vol.  which  has  some  resemblance  to  this,  as 
translated  by  MuUer  in  his  Entomostraca,  under  the  name  of  C. 
brevicornis.  * 

C    Cyclops  furcatvs.     Plate  IX.   Fig.  26-28.     Nova  species Specific  Cha- 

*  hi  the  edition  of  the  Acta  Hafriis  in  the  British  Museum,  the  figures  wla(^ 
Strbm  gives  of  the  brevicomis  are  unfortunately  awanting.  In  Muller's  de- 
scription of  the  brevicomiSf  which  he  professes  to  take  from  StrOm,  he  says  the 
tail  sets  are  very  short,  **  setis  caude  brevissimis,'*  while  StrOm  in  his  descrip- 
tion says  they  are  very  long,  "  setis  caudro  binis  longissimis"  !  In  my  pap*' 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Benvickshire  Natiu-alists'  Club,  I  have  quoted  tbe 
species  described  above  as  the  C.  brevicomis^  taking  the  description  as  givco 
by  Muller,  not  having  at  that  time  seen  the  Acta  Hafhia? — and  not  being  ««*« 
of  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  two  descriptions.  Vide  StnJni^ 
paper  in  "  Det  Kiobenhavnske  Selskabs  skrivter,"  9th  vol.  p.  590,1765. 
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racier. — Antennis  furcatis ;  capite  brevi-rostiato ;  manibus  unguiculatis  ; 
ovario  externo  unico,  magno. 
HahiiaL — Berwick  bay. 

Description, — Body  and  tail  distinctly  separate  from  each  other, 
of  ten  s^ments^  the  first  the  largest,  the  last  terminating  in  two 
short  lobes  from  which  issue  two  long  sets,  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  two  others  about  half  the  length  of  the  former.  First 
segment  furnished  with  a  short  beak.  Antenns  very  distinctly  fork- 
ed, consisting  of  about  seven  or  eight  articulations.  Fork  taking 
place  at  fourth  articulation — upper  limb  not  articulated,  longer  than 
lower  limb,  which  is  divided  into  three  or  four  articulations.  Each 
articulation  throws  upwards  and  forwards  a  tuft  of  short  setae.  An- 
tennules  of  two  joints,  the  latter  terminating  in  three  or  four  pret- 
ty long  setae.  Mandibles  were  not  seen.  Hands  of  two  articula« 
tions  and  a  curved  hook  pointing  upwards,  as  in  minutus.  Thoracic 
or  first  pair  of  feet  (Fig.  28)  have  the  superior  or  external  stalk  the 
longer  of  the  two,  of  two  joints,  first  short,  second  longer,  having  a 
strong  tooth  or  process  on  inferior  edge,  and  terminating  in  three  or 
four  short  curved  setae  or  hooks.  Inferior  or  internal  stalk  of  three 
articulations ;  first  short  and  thick  ;  second  longer  and  broad ;  third 
short  and  terminated  by  two  pretty  long  straight  setae  or  hooks,  and  five 
or  six  curved  ones,  each  gradually  becoming  shorter  than,  the  others. 
Abdominal  legs  as  in  the  other  species  above-mentioned.  Fulcra 
or  supports  have  the  appendage  or  finger  in  the.  form  of  a  long, 
slender,  slightly  curved  stalk,  toothed  or  serrated  on  the  upper  edge, 
and  terminating  in  three  or  four  hairs.  The  external  ovary  is  single, 
la^e,  and  generally  lying  across  the  tail,  in  consequence  of  which 
perhaps  the  insect  generally  swims  prone  or  supine,  seldom  swim- 
ming on  lateral  surface,  as  most  of  the  other  species  do.  I  have 
only  met  with  three  or  four  specimens  of  this  species,  all  females ; 
and  in  two  or  three  of  these,  there  was  attached  to  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  fourth  segment  of  the  body,  a  substance  very  much  re- 
sembling a  polype  (Fig.  26,)  consisting  of  a  pedicle  and  three  branch- 
es, each  branch  terminated  by  four  short  fingers. 

7.  Cyclops  depresttu.  Plate  X.  fig.  9-12. — Nova  species, — Specific  Character, 
.Coqx>re  lad-depresso ;  antennis  brevibus  ;  cauda  biloba,  setis  duobus  bre- 
vissiniis  instructa. 

Habitat,     Berwick  bay. 

Description. — Body  depressed,  flat  and  broad,  differing  in  this 
respect  very  much  from  all  the  other  species  described ;  of  four  seg- 
ments>  the  first  of  which  is  much  the  largest,  being  more  than  equal 
to  the  three  succeeding  ones,  and  having  the  upper  part  projecting 
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in  a  short  obtuse  point ;  tail  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  body, 
terminating  in  two  very  small  lobes,  from  which  issue  two  very  shoit 
setfe.  Eye  situated  rather  lower  down  than  usual  in  the  other  8p^ 
cies,  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  Antennee  short,  strong,  subcylindrieil, 
setiferous,  of  about  six  articulations ;  in  the  female  baring  a  ktenl 
ring  at  junction  of  fourth  and  fifth  ;  swelling  in  the  male,  (Fig.  10) 
situate  in  the  fourth,  followed  by  the  usual  hinge-joint,  and  terai- 
nating  in  a  hook.  Antennules  of  two  articulations,  the  latter  being 
terminated  by  about  four  short  setae.  From  opaqueness  of  bodj  and 
fiat  form,  I  could  not  distinctly  perceire  the  mandibles  or  hands^  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  were  terminated  by  a  curved  book  as  in  muhi^w, 
4*c.  Thoracic  pair  of  feet  consist  of  two  stalks  as  usual,  rising  from 
one  common  base,  each  stalk  consisting  of  three  distinct  joints,  (Fig. 
11.)  Superior  or  external  stalk  longer  than  inferior  one,  the  kst  joiBt 
terminating  in  four  short  hooks.  Inferior  stalk  terminated  bj  seve- 
ral short  setae,  and  baring  a  long  seta  given  off  at  each  joint  Ab- 
dominal legs,  of  the  same  form  and  structure  as  in  the  other  spedei, 
and  prorided  with  numerous  long  hairs  or  setae.  Sexual  organ  of 
male  ?  (Fig.  12,)  very  large,  omsisting  of  a  broad  plate  issaingfitin 
junction  of  first  with  second  segment  of  tail,  terminating  in  a  pretty 
long,  bluntish,  hollow  spine,  and  having  four  short  teeth  or  hdldv 
spines  on  outer  edge ;  the  whole  organ  being  nearly  of  an  equal  lengA 
with  the  taiL  In  the  female  the  fulcrator  supports  issue  from  ttne 
place,  and  so  nearly  resemble  the  male  organ  as  to  make  them  i^ 
pear  the  same.  They  are  not  so  broad,  however,  and  hare  oolf 
two  lateral  teeth,  both  of  which  are  situate  near  the  base.  Intbe 
female  the  second  segment  of  tail  is  much  la^r  than  in  male. 

The  posterior  two-thirds  of  thoracic  segment  is  marked  vitb  a 
broad  fascia  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with  a  ruby  tinge  in  it  Two  up- 
per segments  of  tail  are  marked  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  of » 
deep  a  colour.  I  have  met  with  but  few  specimens  of  this  verj 
pretty  species,  and  never  with  a  female  with  ova. 

The  motion  of  this  insect  is  peculiar.  It  generally  swims  oo  its 
back,  and  instead  of  darting^/brn^arc^  through  the  water,  as  the  otber 
species  of  Cyclops  do,  it  springs  with  a  bound  from  the  bottom  of  tbe 
vessel  where  it  rests  when  undisturbed,  up  to  the  SHrface  of  the 
water.  For  this  purpose  it  curls  its  body  up  into  the  form  of  a  bafl, 
and  then  suddenly  returning  to  the  straight  position,  springs  with  a 
sudden  bound  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  falling  gradually  dova 
again  to  the  same  place  from  which  it  sprung. 

I  have  noticed  one  or  two  other  marine  species  of  Cycloii*  on  the 
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coast  of  Berwickshire,  but  not  having  correct  sketches  of  theni>  I  shall 
not  take  notice  of  them  here. 

(To  be  continued. J 

Explanaiion  of  Plates — Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1,  femaleof  C.  quadricor- 
nis^  Tar.  viridis,  lateral  view,  (a)  body  ;  (b)  tail*;  {c,  c)  antennn ; 
{d,  d)  antennules;  (e,e)  feet;  (f,jD  plumose  sete  of  tail;  Fig.2  (a,  a) 
antennae  of  male^  to  shew  the  peculiar  swelling  and  hinge-joint ; 
Fig.  3>  tail  of  Tar.  albidus,  to  shew  the  external  ovaries ;  Fig.  4,  in- 
ternal mandible^  (a)  body ;  (6)  neck ;  (c)  '^  barbillon ;"  Fig.  5,  ex- 
ternal mandible;  Fig.  6,  hand;  (a)  internal  portion,  or  thumb; 
(6)  external  do ;  Fig.  7»  feet,  first  pair ;  Fig.  8,  ovum  at  maturity ; 
Fig.  9,  young,  a  few  hours  after  birth ;  Fig.  10,  young,  eight  days 
dd;  Fig.  11,  young,  fifteen  days  old;  Fig.  12,  young  after  first 
moulting ;  Fig.  13,  tail  of  male,  to  shew  organs  of  generation ;  Fig. 
14,  female  of  var.  mbens,  to  shew  internal  ovaries. 

Plate  IX.  Fig.  1,  female  of  C  minutus  ;  (a,  a)  antennas';  Fig.  2, 
male  of  do ;  (a,  a)  antemus ;  Fig.  3,  antennse  of  female ;  Fig.  4,  do 
of  male  ;  Fig.  5,  antennule ;  Fig.  6,  mandible ;  Fig.  T,  "  barbillon" 
of  lips ;  Fig.  8,  hand ;  Fig.  9.  thoracic  or  first  pair  of  feet ;  (a)  ex- 
ternal stalk  ;  (6)  internal  do ;  Fig.  10,  second  pair  of  feet ;  Fig.  11^ 
fulcrum  or  support ;  Fig.  12,  young  just  bom  ;  Fig.  13,  young,  eight 
days  old  (in  October) ;  Fig.  14,  do.  fifteen  days  old  (October) 
Fig.  15,  female  of  C.  cheHf'er  ;  Fig.  16,  antennie  of  female ;  Fig.  17, 
antennule;  Fig.  18,  hand;  Fig.  19,  thoracic  or  first  pair  of  feet; 
Fig.  20,  second  pair  of  feet;  Fig.  21,  fulcrum  or  support;  Fig.  22, 
male  antenna ;  Fig.  23,  female  of  C.  Stromii ;  Fig.  24,  first  pair  of 
feet ;  Fig.  25,  antenna  of  male ;  Fig.  26,  female  of  C.furcatns,  in 
supine  position,  shewing  external  ovary  and  polype  like  body ;  Fig. 
27 f  do.  lateral  view  to  shew  its  various  members;  Fig.  28,  first  pair 
of  feet. 

Plate  X.  Fig.  1,  C.  castor  ;  Fig.  2,  antennules ;  Fig.  3,  internal 
mandible ;  Fig.  4,  barbillon  of  lips ;  Fig.  5,  hand ;  Fig.  6,  feet,  first 
pair;  Fig.  7>  male  organs;  Fig.  8,  fulcra  or  supporto;  Fig.  9,  fe- 
male of  C.  depressus;  Fig.  10,  male  of  do ;  Fig.^11,  thoracic  or  first 
pair  of  feet ;  Fig.  12,  male  sexual  organ. 


II. — Observations  on  the  Germination  of  Ferns.     By  Mr  J.  H  en- 

DERSON.     Plates  XI.  XII. 

The  first  account  of  the  germination  and  raising  of  ferns  from  spo- 

rules  was  given  by  Mr  Lindsay,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linncean 

Society,  January  3d,  1792,  and  published  in  1794  in  Linn.  Trans. 
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Vol.  ii^  p.  93.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  tolerably  correct,  but  the  figures 
are  very  rude  and  incomplete^  and  the  process  of  germination  is  not 
progressively  followed  up  tothedevelopementof  thefirst  gyrate  fnmd, 
when  the  young  plant  first  assumes  the  peculiar  habit  of  its  order. 

In  1819  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Smith  was  read  before  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  •f  London,  describing  a  method  of  raising  ferns 
from  seed  (as  it  is  termed)  practised  by  Mr  Henry  Shepherd  of  Li- 
verpool, and  the  principle  then  recommended  by  him  has  been  fimad 
so  successful,  that  if  good  seed*  can  be  obtained,  a  crop  of  seedling 
ferns  are  raised  with  as  much  certainty,  as  one  of  any  other  plants. 

In  1824,  a  paper  on  the  germination  of  ferns  by  the  Rev.  John 
Macvicar  of  Dundee,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  published  in  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  in  1826. 
A  more  minute  account  of  the  developement  of  the  sporule,  and 
more  correct  figures  are  given,  but  the  investigation  stops  at  the  same 
point  as  that  to  which  Mr  Lindsay  carried  his  observations. 

Figures  are  given  also  by  Agardht  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik, 
t.  3  f,  40-42 ;  and  the  mode  of  developement  of  the  first  gyrate 
frond,  which  is  incorrectly  represented  by  Mr  Lindsay  and  Mr  Mae- 
vicar,  is  roughly,  but  accurately,  delineated.  Indeed  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  young  fern  at  that  particular  point  of  its  growth,  and  a 
germinating  endogenous  plant  appears  to  be  now  well  known. 

I  have  not,  however,  at  present  seen  any  t]ung  like  complete  and 
satisfactory  figures  of  these  plants  during  every  stage  of  germination, 
and  as  the  subject  appears  to  be  one  likely  to  lead  to  very  important 
inferences  %  with  regard  to  the  intimate  structure,  as  well  of  the  more 
highly  organized  plants,  as  of  those  which  are  merely  cellular,  the 
present  observations,  which  have  not  however,  any  pretensions  to 
novelty,  except  the  existence  of  an  integument§  in  the  spornle  be  a 
new  fact,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  superfluous. 

*  The  word  seed  is  here  used  in  a  practical  sense  only.  The  notion  of 
Agardh,  that  the  oipin  commonly  called  the  capsule  with  its  ring,  is  a  seed  witb 
a  prominent  raphe,  containing  many  embryos,  is  perfectly  untenable. 

"Y  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  pointing  out  this,  and 
some  other  references  to  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access. 

\  The  developement  of  the  fronds  in  full-grown  ferns  appears  to  me  faigUy 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  Asplenium  nidus,  Aspidium  finudnifolium,  A£- 
antum  reniforme,  &c.  the  younger  portion  of  the  frond  is  nearly  transparent,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  manner  in  which  the  parencfaymB  is 
formed. 

§  If  I  mistake  not  there  is  an  integument  of  a  very  peculiar  structure  in  the 
sporules  of  Equisetaces.  If  this  be  found  to  be  the  case  generally  with  spoiukst 
the  analogy  between  them  and  pollen  grains  will  be  very  striking,  and  the  sop- 
position,  that  they  are  mere  modifications  of  the  cellules,  greatly  strengthened. 
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Befbre  describing  the  process  of  germination  minutely,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  a  few  practical  directions,  the  result  of  some  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  ferns,  for  the  guidance  of  any  one  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  verify  these  observations. 

In  the  early  stage  of  vegetation  ferns  are  so  exceedingly  delicate 
in  structure,  and  so  liable,  from  the  simple  nature  of  their  organiza- 
tion, to  be  affected  by  atmospheric  changes,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  even  in  a  hot-house,  in  order  to  preserve  a  uniformly 
moist  atmosphere,  to  keep  the  seed-pots  under  hand-glasses,  until 
the  seedlings  have  acquired  strength  enough  to  bear  exposure  with- 
out injury  :  by  this  simple  contrivance,  plants  which  could  not  be 
propagated  by  any  other  means  are  now  increased  to  any  extent. 

The  sporules  will  vegetate  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil  when  treat- 
ed in  this  way  :  I  have  had  them  vegetate  on  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  glass  made  to  fit  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope,  for  the  purpose  of 
ohservation,  and  this  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  observing  them  in 
the  act  of  germination.  But  if  the  object  is  to  continue  the  obser- 
vations until  a  gyrate  frond  is  developed,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown. 

Perhaps  the  best  soil  to  use  would  be  a  mixture  of  peat  (in 
which  there  is  a  natural  admixture  of  sharp  sand)  and  a  small 
quantity  of  loam  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  such  a  mixture  as 
the  following  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well,  namely,  three  parts 
of  peat,  two  of  sand,  one  of  loam,  and  one  of  finely  pounded  pots- 
herds, the  whole  mixed  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve. 

About  a  third  of  the  pot  in  which  it  is  intended  to  sow  the  seeds 
should  be  filled  with  potsherds  for  draining,  and  the  rest,  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  brim,  is  filled  with  the  mould,  pressed 
down  a  little,  and  watered  several  times  with  a  very  fine  rose,  until 
the  surfiace  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  soil  saturated  with  water. 

The  seed  is  then  sown,  and  the  pot  placed  under  a  hand-glass. 
Some  cultivators  place  the  seed-pots  in  pans  filled  with  water,  but 
where  the  soil  is  apt  to  generate  minute  algse,  such  a  practice  is  better 
avoided.  I  prefer  having  a  hand-glass  large  enough  entirely  to  co- 
ver the  pot,  under  which  there  is  a  uniformly  moist  atmosphere, 
and  the  soil  not  being  so  thoroughly  soaked  vidth  wet,  is  much  less 
subject  to  be  overspread  with  Conferva  vaginata,  Palmellse,  &c. 
which  are  so  destructive  to  the  seedling  ferns.  If  the  glass  is  kept 
close,  which  it  should  be  for  a  time,  very  little  water  will  be  requir- 
ed, but  when  it  becomes  necessary,  it  should  be  given  from  a  pot 
with  a  very  fine  rose,  (the  holes  of  which  should  not  be  larger  than 
just  to  admit  the  point  of  a  very  small  pin)  with  great  care,  and 
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tbis  should  be  repeated  wheneTer  the  surface  of  the  pot  begias  to 
get  dry,  particular  care  being  taken  to  sprinkle  the  water  evenly,  tnd 
not  to  inundate  the  pot :  a  little  should  be  given  at  a  time,  allovr- 
ing  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  before  it  is  repeated,  and  if  possi- 
ble it  would  be  better  to  use  only  rain  water. 

In  sowing  the  seed,  if  it  has  been  recently  gathered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  sowing  too  much,  a  very  small  quantity  will  suf- 
fice to  sow  a  pot,  merely  a  thin  dusting  spread  regularly  over  the 
sur£ftce.  As  the  seed  is  extremely  minute,  the  error  of  sowing  too 
much  is  more  easily  committed  than  avoided,  but  it  should  be  guard- 
ed against,  as  the  seedlings  are  more  likely  to  succeed  if  only  a  mo- 
derate crop,  than  when  thickly  crowded  ;  the  seeds  of  ferns,  bow- 
ever,  like  the  seeds  of  other  plants,  are  apt  to  lose  their  vegetating 
qualities  with  age,  and  if  the  seed  has  been  gathered  a  year  or  two, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  it  thicker. 

Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mould,  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  to  guard  against  such 
an  excess  of  it  as  will  cause  mould  or  any  minute  algse  to  grow,  keep- 
ing just  such  a  state  of  humidity  as  will  supply  the  absorbent  wants 
of  the  seedlings. 

As  soon  as  the  lobes  of  the  seedlings  begin  to  widen  and  assume 
a  determinate  shape,  the  hand-glass  may  be  tilted  up,  and  a  little 
air  admitted,  and  this  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time  until  the 
plants  can  bear  exposure  ;  if  they  are  too  much  crowded,  they  may 
be  successfully  thinned  out,  and  the  thinnings  transferred  to  another 
pot :  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  glasses  should  he  shaded  du- 
ring very  bright  sunny  weather,  or  placed  under  the  shade  of  other 
plants. 

These  directions  will  sufficiently  enable  any  one  to  repeat  the  ob- 
servations on  the  germination  and  primary  vegetation  of  ferns  to 
which  the  following  remarks  refer.  The  sporules  of  the  different 
sorts  of  ferns  vary  much  in  the  time  they  take  to  germinate  after 
they  have  been  committed  to  the  earth  ;  some  will  appear  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  while  others  will  not  be  discernible  in  less  than  a 
month.  In  consequence  of  their  extreme  minuteness  it  will  require 
a  high  magnifying  power  to  enable  any  one  to  observe  them  during 
that  process. 

The  first  trace  of  germination  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  exceedingly  minute  green  specks  on  the  surfiace  of  the 
mould  ;  if  one  of  these  is  placed  under  a  microscope  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sporule  has  burst  open  into  two  nearly  equal  halves,  and  s 
small  greenish  body  occupies  the  lacerated  orifice.     This  is,  as  hr 
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«s  I  can  aaeertaiti,  a  single  cellule^  the  inert  body  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  sporule  called  into  life.  The  sporule  ia  therefore  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  namelj,  the  external  integument  and  the  inter- 
nal  cellule.  The  latter  swelling  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  former 
bursts  it  open,  and  is  then  elongated  a  little  beyond  the  ruptured 
edges  of  the  int^ument.  From  the  anterior  apex  of  this  primordial 
cellule,  another  is  emitted  generally  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  about 
the  same  time  an  exceedingly  minute  pellucid  fibril  is  emitted  from 
its  posterior  end. 

The  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  a  new  cellule  is  the  emis- 
sion of  a  small  ovate  body  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  previously 
ibnned  one :  at  first  it  is  almost  colourless,  and  appears  like  a  mere 
exudation  of  sap  ;  as  it  advances,  its  almost  liquid  surface  is  gradu- 
ally changed  into  a  greenish  pellicle,  and  the  cellule  then  swells  in- 
to a  spheroidal  fcvm ;  but  this  form  is  very  soon  altered,  when  in  its 
torn  it  has  protruded  a  new  cellule.  This  last,  originating  on  the 
oonvez  apex  of  the  preceding,  (from  which  it  appears  to  draw  the  li- 
quid necessary  to  its  own  formatimi)  is  during  its  enlargement  gra- 
dually drawn  doeer  and  closer  to  the  other,  the  convex  end  of  which 
finally  becomes  concave  as  the  two  surfaces  approximate  and  form 
the  partition  between  one  cellule  and  another. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cellules  increase  varies  in  different  spe- 
cies. In  some  a  single  cellule  is  emitted  from  the  primwdial  one, 
and  from  the  end  of  that  another,  and  so  on  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  before  any  lateral  increase  takes  place.  They  then  begin  to 
increase  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left,  ultimately  forming  two  round- 
ish lobes,  with  a  deep  intermediate  sinus.  As  the  cellules  are  ad- 
ded, delicate  fibrils  issue  here  and  there  from  their  lower  surfaces, 
at  or  near  their  union  with  one  another,  taking  a  downward  direc- 
tion, and  finally  insinuating  themselves  into  the  pores  of  the  soil. 
The  lobes  continue  to  increase  externally  until  they  have  attained 
a  certain  size,  when  all  external  increase  ceases ;  the  primary  frond* 
it  then  composed  of  a  single  lamina  of  cellules,  which  diminish  in 
sise  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  in  appearance  very 
much  resembles  the  thaUus  or  lobed  frond  of  some  Hepaticee.    , 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  forms  which  the  primary  frond  as- 
sumes. Some  increase  more  rapidly  at  first,  and  soon  acquire  a  cir- 
cular or  reniform  shape,  increasing  by  the  addition  of  cellules  at  the 
ciicnmference ;  others  divide  into  a  number  of  lobes,  standing  nearly 
upright ;  while  some  produce  one  lobe  after  another,  the  lobes  being  re- 

*  This  term  is  used  because  I  can  find  no  one  given  by  botanists  applicable 
to  this  state  in  ferns. 
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cumbent^  one  lapping  over  the  other.  Some  again  have  both  surfiioes 
covered  with  minute  pedicellate  glands,  while  in  others  the  glands 
are  only  found  on  one  side  of  the  ^nd»  and  some,  as  the  different 
species  of  Adiantam,  are  perfectly  smooth  and  naked.    . 

When  the  lobes  have  attained  a  certain  size,  external  increase  ceases. 
A  slight  swelling  may  sometimes  be  perceived  of  the  cellules  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  between  the  bases  of  the  two  lobes,  whidi 
are  of  a  large  size ;  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  space  composed 
of  these  cellules,  a  number  of  small  fibrils  are  sent  out,  which  pene- 
trate a  short  distance  into  the  soil,  and  supply  the  whole  cellular 
body  with  nourishment.  They  are  most  numerous  under  what  maj 
be  termed  the  base  of  the  primary  frond,  namely,  where  the  lamina 
iirst  begins  to  widen  ;  and  between  this  and  the  bottom  of  thesinns, 
is  the  space  on  which  the  little  knot  of  cellular  matter  is  elaborat- 
ed, in  which  the  first  gyrate  frond  and  the  radicle  originate. 

The  process  by  which  this  is  produced  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  emission  from  the  lower  surfisM^of  the  above-mention- 
ed cellules  of  a  number  of  others  ;  generally  much  larger  in  size,  of 
an  hemispherical  form,  and  proceeding  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  cellules  on  which  they  originate.  These  arise  very  near  to 
one  another,  and  soon  unite  into  a  confluent  mass,  forming  a  thick 
coating  on  the  surface  of  the  other  cellules.  From  this  coating  others 
are  protruded,  which  in  like  manner  become  confluent,  and  this  cel- 
lular mass,  tapering  as  it  accumulates,  terminates  in  a  blunt  or 
rounded  point. 

Previous  to  the  developement  of  the  frond  and  radicle,  a  farther 
accumulation  takes  place  at  the  summit  of  the  cellular  knot,  which 
now  begins  to  swell  out  at  two  opposite  points.  The  form  of  the 
knots  varies  in  different  species.  In  some  it  is  round  or  hemisphe- 
rical ;  in  others  nearly  flat,  and  ev^n  hollow,  in  which  case  the  cel- 
lular swelling  is  on  the  upper  surface  (sometimes  but  very  rarely 
the  knot  itself  is  produced  on  the  upper  surface  ;)  some  again  are 
surrounded  by  short  detached  filamentous  processes,  originating  on 
their  surface,  and  composed  of  elongated  almost  colourless  cellules. 
These  are  the  incipient  paleee  or  scales  which  surround  the  caudex 
of  some  ferns  in  a  more  advanced  state ;  in  some  species,  indeed,  thej 
assume  the  characters  of  flat  tapering  incurvate  membranous  palec 
even  before  the  gyrate  frond  is  developed. 

lliere  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  oelln- 
lar  knot  at  this  stage  of  its  growth,  to  the  formation  of  the  gemmv 
or  buds  produced  in  the  a^^illee  of  the  leaflets,  and  on  the  surface 
and  the  margin  of  the  fronds  of  some  ferns,  such  as  Poly  podium  pro- 
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liferum,  Aspleninm  viviparuxn^  &c.  In  tlie  latter  case,  boweyer^ 
sevend  fronds  are  developed  before  any  root  appears,  but  in  tbe  for- 
mer the  first  gyrate  frond  is  almost  uniformly  preceded  by  a  root. 

The  production  of  the  important  body  above  alluded  to,  is  the  ul- 
timate end  and  effort  of  the  primary  frond,  and  as  it  is  the  point 
at  which  gyrate  developement  commences,  it  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  incipient  caudex.  When  it  is  matured,  according  to 
some  one  of  the  various  forms  which  it  assumes  in  different  species, 
a  root  is  protruded  from  one  side  of  it,  and'soon  after  a  small  gyrate 
frond  emerges  from  its  summit,  which  when  developed  occupies  the 
edge  of  the  cellular  knot,  having  the  base  of  its  stipe  placed  direct- 
ly over  the  base  of  the  radicle.  This  last  immediately  descends 
into  the  earth,  while  the  former  rising  from  under  the  primary  frond 
opens  out  into  a  small  simple  or  lobed  leaflet.  When  this  is  ma- 
tured, another  is  sent  out.  and  the  same  process  is  repeated,  a  new 
root  being  in  general  added  with  each  successive  frond.  The  cel- 
lular mass  in  the  meantime  accumulates,  and  is  gradually  convert- 
ed into  a  central  caudex.  The  primary  frond  having  completed  its 
office  withers  and  decays,  while  the  characters  of  the  perfect  fern 
become  more  and  more  apparent,  as  one  frond  succeeds  to  another. 

I  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  this  primary  state  of  vegeta- 
tion from  its  origin  to  the  point  where  it  passes  into  the  mature 
pknt,  and  in  the  magnified  representations,  some  assistance  will  be 
given  towards  forming  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance  which  it 
assumes  at  different  periods. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  reproductive 
organs  here  have  no  afiinity  whatever  vtrith  those  existing  in  Phse- 
nogamous  plants.  There  is  here  no  seed  in  thejproper  sense  of  the 
word,  no  cotyledon,  and  no  embryo. 

The  likeness  which  exists  between  the  germination  of  ferns  and 
endogenous  plants  is  one  merely  of  anal(^y,  for  there  is  no  real  re- 
semblance in  their  mode  of  reproduction.  In  the  one  case  the  em- 
bryo is  already  formed  within  the  seed  ;  in  the  other,  as  it  should  ap- 
pear, a  single  cellule  with  a  proper  integument  gives  origin,  cell  by 
cell^  to  an  expansion  of  cellular  tissue  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the 
perfect  plant,  which  at  length  produces  from  a  knot  at  a  particular 
point,  a  frond  and  root  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  endogenous 
plant  when  germinating.  The  real  relation  then  of  the  germina- 
tion to  what  takes  place  in  endogenous  plants  appears  to  be,  not  to 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  but  to  the  propagation  from  the  edf^es  or 
disc,  of  the  leaves  from  the  cellular  tissue,  as  in  Baryophyllum  caly- 
cinum,  Malaxis  paludosa,  and  a  species  of  Ornithogalum  observed 
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by  Tarpin.  And  the  inference  is  perfectly  oonyindng  that  in  lieros 
(and  the  mode  of  reproduction  is  the  same  in  mosnes  and  Equiseto) 
there  is  no  impregnation  ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  the  plants  just  men- 
tioned; the  argument  will  be  so  much  the  stronger  as  regards  the 
lower  cellular  plants. 

Lui  of  References,  Plate*  XI.  XII. 

1.  Nephrodium  marginale  10  days  after  sowing ;  b,  b^  more  highly 
magniiiedf  shewing  the  separation  of  the  integument  into  two 
halves ;  c,  c,  c,  Gymnogramma  ruiiEi  19  days  after  sowing. 

2.  Nephrodium  marginale  after  16  days,  b  the  same  much  magnifi- 
ed. 

3.  '   ■  22  days,  b  much  magnified. 

4.  ■  4  weeks  and  3  days. 

5.  ■  6  weeks  and  2  days. 

6. 2  months. 

7. '  5  months. 

4,  5^  6,  and  7  are  magnified  considerably :  the  latter  has  attained 
its  full  size,  and  is  on  the  point  of  producing  the  first  gyrate  frond. 
In  all  cases,  the  first  formed  cellules  either  decay  or  are  drawn  un- 
der the  earth  by  the  fibrils,  before  the  primary  frond  arrives  at  the 
state  of  No.  7- 

8.  A  portion  of  a  lobe  of  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  hi^y  mag- 
nified, exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the  cellules  are  connected. 

9.  Lower  surface  of  part  of  a  primary  frond  considerably  magnified, 
with  the  large  cellules  which  form  the  basis  of  the  cellular  imot 

10»  11.  Asplenium  monanthemum,  lower  surfiftce,  showing  the  pon- 
tion  of  the  cellular  knot. 

12.  A  reniform  primary-frond  of  an  unnamed  fern. 

13.  Pteris  nemoralis  with  the  radicle  protruded,  and  the  first  gynte 
frond  partly  developed. 

14.  A  portion  of  the  primary  frond  of  Pteris  nemoralis,  more  hii^ 
ly  magnified,  the  lobes  folded  back,  showing  the  position  of  the 
gyrate  frond  and  root  on  the  cellular  knot,  and  its  attachment  to 
the  primary  frond. 

15.  Aspidium  fraxinifolinm,  the  first  gyrate  frond  fully  develc^* 

16.  Gymnogramma  tartarea,  the  first  gyrate  frond  a  palmate  or  lob- 
ed  leaflet,  the  second  arising  from  its  base. 

1 7*  Asplenium  monanthemum,  the  first  gyrate  frond  a  simple  leaflet, 
the  second  partly  developed,  lobed  at  the  apex*    . 

18,  19,  20.  Portions  of  the  primary-fronds  of  three  species  of  fsm 
exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  cellular  knot. 
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21.  Gymnogramma  chrysopbylla^  1 

22.  Nephrodium  molle,  j 

23.  Adiantum  cnneatum^  >  natural  size. 

24.  GymDogramma  taitarea^         | 

25.  Pteris  serrulata,  J 


III. — Observations  on  the  process  of  Exuviation  in  the  Common 
Crab  (Cancer  pagurus,  Linn.)     By  Jonathan  Couch^  F.  L.  S. 

In  a  fionner  paper,  inserted  in  the  Magazine  of  ZooI(^y  and  Bo- 
tany fior  August,  (p.  170>)  it  is  shewn  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
lobster  disengages  itself  from  its  shell  is  different  from  that  of  the 
prawn  and  river  crayfish.  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  so  much 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
natural  process  is  effected  in  the  common  crab.  Cancer  pagurus, 
linn,  and  Leach;  and  which  will  be  found  tq  differ  from  what  has  been 
^tnessed  in  any  of  the  (BmehMdri)  long-tailed  species,  thus  ren- 
dering it  probable  that  great  diversity  may  exist  in  the  remaining 
femilies  of  the  great  order  of  Crustaceans ;  in  none  of  which  have 
any  of  the  particulars  beeif  hitherto  observed. 

It  is  neoesrary,  however,  to  premise,  that  I  do  not  know  how  much 
of  novelty  my  account  may  be  found  to  possess ;  the  only  work  on 
the  subject  that  is  within  my  reach  being  Dr  M.  Edwards's  recent 
and  hitherto  unfinished  History  of  the  Crustaceans,  already  referred 
to.  This  author  makes  a  slight  reference  to  some  papers  by  Mr 
Collinson,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  on  the  exuviation  of 
the  common  crab ;  but,  being  unprovided  with  these  works,  I  can 
only  conclude  concerning  them,  that  they  do  not  contain  anything 
to  supersede  my  remarks,  since  otherwise  this  learned  naturalist 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  extracted  their  substance ;  and  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  late  works  on 
physiology,  of  deservedly  high  reputation,  what  is  given  on  this  sub- 
ject is  meagre  and  inaccurate. 

When  about  to  throw  off  its  exuviae  the  crab  commonly  retires  to 
some  secret  place,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  rocks  that  will  af- 
ford it  shelter  when  unable  to  escape  from  danger,  or  defend  itself 
from  enemies.  Its  craving  appetite  seems  also  at  this  time  to  be 
suspended  ;  but  the  particular  subject  of  my  observation  differed 
from  others,  in  wandering  into  a  crab-pot  at  this  period,'  in  search  of 
food  ;  and  being  known  by  the  fishermen  to  be  what  is  called  peel, 
that  is,  about  to  throw  off  its  crust,  it  was  transferred  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  store-pot,  on  Saturday,  JulydOth,  where,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  1,  it  was  found  just  then  delivered  from  its  covering. 

NO.  IV.  z 
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As  quickly  as  possible,  and  without  injoiy,  the  living  crab  and  its 
empty  representative  were  brought  to  me  :  and  the  following  is  a 
description  of  the  exuviae. 

The  longest  diameter  of  the  carapace  was  6f  inches ;  compass  of 
the  largest  chela,  and  length  of  the  flap  or  tail,  severally  3f  inches : 
the  individual  a  female,  or  what  is  termed  by  fishermen  a  Bon  Crab. 
The  carapace  was  sound,  except  on  its  under  surface,  where  in  iu 
ordinary  state  a  curved  line  passes  backward  from  the  jaws  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body.  When  caught  on  the  30th  this  portion  was 
observed  by  the  fisherman  to  be  loosened ;  and  now  the  portion  in- 
cluded between  this  waved  line  and  the  sternal  plate,  was  entirely 
separate  and  fallen  inward.  The  sheaths  of  the  antennae  and  palpi 
perfect ;  one  eye  gone,  the  other  remaining,  with  the  transparent 
covering  perfect,  the  stalk  loosely  attached  ;  the  tail  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages perfect ;  the  sternal  plate  banning  to  break  across  in  the 
middle,  leaving  to  each  portion  a  pair  of  legs  on  each  side  ;  but  this 
not  being  a  complete  or  natural  separation,  may  have  been  produ- 
ced by  the  weight  of  the  limbs  alone,  or  the  efforts  of  the  animal. 
The  chelae  and  legs  perfect  in  all  their  attachments,  the  membranes 
unbroken  ;  and  the  flat  bones  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  muscles 
and  serve  them  for  tendons  or  points  ofattachment  for  motion,  were  un- 
injured and  &stened  to  each  joint,  their  distant  extremities  hang- 
ing loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  case  of  the  limb.  The  coverings  of 
the  branchiae  were  perfect  to  their  minutest  extremities ;  and  beside 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  the  whole  internal  skeleton  of  the 
animal  was  thrown  off  without  fracture  or  displacement : — indnding 
the  two  motive  bones  or  levers  that  pass  through  the  middle  of  the 
body  from  the  jaws,  to  be  attached  to  the  internal  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  carapace :  where  formerly  attached,  however,  to  the  carapace  they 
hung  loose.  The  curious  bony  articulations  of  the  grinding  appa- 
ratus of  the  stomach,  which  renders  the  digestion  of  these  Crustaoeani 
analogous  to  the  rumination  of  quadrupeds,  together  with  the  doa- 
ble crustaceous  body  (perhaps  gland)  at  the  pyloric  orifice,  and  the 
whole  of  the  bony  crusts  or  chambers  that  receive  the  musdea  which 
move  the  legs,  were  disengaged  without  displacement. 

The  living  representative  of  this  wonderful  skeleton  measured  7i 
inches  in  its  longest  diameter,  the  compass  of  the  largest  chela,  and 
length  of  the  flap  or  tail,  4  inches  ;  the  weight  24^  ounces,  being 
5^  ounces  less  than  an  ordinary  crab  of  the  same  dimensions,  we^h- 
ed  with  it  for  comparison.  It  was  plump,  having  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lump  of  dough  enclosed  in  a  membrane ;  and  it  was  also 
equally  soft,  with  scarcely  more  power  of  motion  ;  appearing  sensi- 
tive only  when  pressed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  carapace.     The 
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colour  above  was  red^  beneath  a  pale  yellow^  the  flap  purplish  ;  the 
bristles  on  the  legs  fully  formed^  but  soft^  which  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice^  as  I  have  seen  the  Porcellana  platycheles,  in  which  Tillo- 
dty  fwDis  a  conspicuous  character^  entirely  naked  when  just  escap- 
ed from  the  crust.     On  cutting  open  the  legs  and  chelie,  the  bony 
plates  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached^  and  which  serve  for  ten- 
dons, were  found  as  soft  as  wet  parchment,  and  towards  the  extreme 
joints,  could  not  be  distinguished  with  certainty.     On  breaking  off 
the  largest  chela  at  the  joint  where  the  animal  is  itself  accustomed 
to  separate  it  when  injured,  the  usual  membrane  formed  towards 
the  body,  and  no  discharge  took  place ;  but  a  watery  fluid  proceed- 
ed copiously  fi-om  the  surface  towards  the  limb,  which  was  thus  soon 
left  empty,  speedily  becoming  capable  of  being  blown  up  with  air 
like  a  bladder.     On  proceeding  to  dissect  the  body  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance took  place,  the  fluid  running  off  in  so  large  a  quantity, 
that  I  regretted  when  too  late,  that  I  had  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  have  measured  it.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  body  had  so  sunk  into 
one  mass  that  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  separate  parts.     At 
the  lower  and  inner  part  of  each  joint  of  the  chelae  and  legs,  an 
opening  remained,  in  the  foim  of  a  slit ;  through  which  the  flat  cen- 
tral bony  plate,  found  in  the  empty  crust,  had  been  withdrawn  ; 
which  opening  of  course  must  be  closed  when  the  shell  is  finally  con- 
solidated. 

It  appears  from  close  inspection,  that  the  exuviie  of  a  lobster  con- 
sists of  the  same  parts  as  those  of  a  crab ;  the  whole  internal  skele- 
ton and  external  surface  of  the  branchiae,  with  the  osseous  tendons 
of  the  muscles,  having  been  rejected.  But  they  are  more  distinctly 
ascertained  in  the  latter  species,  from  their  greater  firmness  of  tex- 
ture ;  and  I  may  add  also  in  reference  to  myself,  that  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  specimen  perfect,  had  in  the  former  case  prevented  a 
very  minute  examination  of  the  internal  structure. 

Having  procured  a  crab  that  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a 
commencement  of  the  process  of  exuviation,  I  found  the  limbs  shrunk 
to  three-fourths  of  what  the  shell  could  well  contain  ;  the  soft  con- 
tents of  the  points  of  the  cheke  being  diminished  much  more  than 
the  muscular  structure.  A  greater  diminution  than  this,  however, 
takes  place  before  the  process  of  deliverance  is  accomplished ;  but 
all  the  vigilance  that  I  have  exerted  has  not  enabled  me  to  see  the 
actual  escape  from  the  crust ;  which  is  usually  left  in  some  void 
place,  often  in  a  sandy  basin,  and,  as  several  fishermen  have  inform- 
ed me,  always  on  its  back  ;  as  the  living  specimen  I  have  describ- 
ed is  represented  also  to  have  been  found  in  the  store-pot. 

The  newly  extricated  crab  has  at  first  strength  enough  to  crawl 
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off  to  a  place  of  safety,  commonly  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  neigbbcmr- 
ing  crevice,  of  such  limited  dimensions  at  its  entrance,  that  it  seems 
surprizing  it  should  ever  be  able  to  return  from  it,  in  its  new  state 
of  growth.  The  first  instinct  of  nature  after  securing  a  place  of 
retreat,  is  to  absorb,  I  suppose  by  swallowing  it,  as  much  fluid  u 
will  distend  its  organs  and  their  common  covering,  now  as  flexible 
as  velvet,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity ;  by  which  means  the  de- 
position of  crustaceous  particles  is  made  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  its  newly  acquired  bulk :  which  in  the  instance  now  described, 
that  had  arrived  at  the  ordinary  size  of  a  female,  and  allowing  for 
the  thickness  of  the  first  crust,  exceeded  the  former  by  at  least  an 
inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  in  all  its  dimensions  in  the  same 
proportion.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth,  the  increase  of  bulk  at 
exuviation  is,  of  course,  much  more  considerable,  in  relative  pro- 
portion. Some  of  these  smaller  specimens  may  be  found  passing 
through  this  natural  process  in  every  month  of  the  year ;  but  in 
some  adult  individuals,  the  same  crust  must  continue  for  a  long  time, 
since  I  have  seen  one  with  oysters  measuring  two  inches  and  a  balf 
in  length,  on  the  carapace;  and  in  another^  a  muscle  (mytilus) about 
an  inch  in  length,  attached  by  its  byssus  to  a  joint  near  the  body. 

Whether,  as  has  been  said,  the  rejected  case  forms  a  meal  for  its 
old  inhabitant,  on  its  first  return  to  habits  of  activity,  may  well  be 
questioned ;  though  I  have  known  an  instance  where  one  crab  has 
devoured  another,  leaving  nothing  but  the  points  of  the  legs,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  carapace ; — but  in  the  analogous  instance  of  a 
prawn,  that  had  just  thrown  off  its  exuviae,  I  have  detected  the 
source  of  the  firmness  of  the  new  covering,  in  the  presence  of  small 
shell-fish  in  its  stomach.  Under  a  lens,  a  minute  trochus,  perhaps 
the  T.  zizyphinus,  and  some  specimens  of  an  oval  bivalve,  were  dis- 
tinguishable. This  is  perhaps  the  only  period  of  their  lives  when 
their  food  is  of  this  kind,  but  its  nature  cannot  often  be  ascertain- 
ed, by  the  comminution  it  undergoes  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
devoured,  when  the  jaws  have  attained  their  firmness. 

Polperroy  1836. 


IV. — Contributions  to  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.    By 
Richard  Parnell,  M.  D. 

No.  II.— The  Tadpole  Fish, 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  shew,  that  the  Raniceps  tiifurca- 
tus  is  by  no  means  so  rare  a  fish  as  naturalists  in  this  country  have 
supposed,  and  to  point  out  some  very  important  characters  ia  ^^f 
which  have  escaped  their  attention. 
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That  it  is  ^Eur  from  being  a  great  raritj  I  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Sir' Thomas  Brisbane^  who  affirms  that  he  has  often  met  with  it 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland^  inhabiting  small  pools  in  company 
with  the  Pholis  laevis  and  other  kinds  of  blenny ;  to  that  of  Ih* 
Johnston,  who  has  noticed  its  occurrence  in  Berwick  Bay  ;  to  that 
of  Mr  Couch,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr  Jago,  as  to  its  existence  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall ;  to  the  frequent  discovery  of  it  in  the  Solway  by 
the  fishermen ;  (I  myself  found  it  once;)  and  to  the  fact  of  three 
specimens  having  been  captured  by  myself  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; 
besides  Mr  Handcock's  discovery  of  it  on  the  Northumberland  coast > 
in  May  last.  Perhaps  the  investigation  of  such  species,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  has  been  doubted,  may  be  as  profitable  as  the  search 
after  new  ones,  and  may  save  much  trouble  and  confusion  to  com- 
pilers in  future. 

In  appearance  this  animal  little  resembles  any  of  our  British  fishes 
as  to  shape  or  colour,  and  may  well  be  compared,  from  its  form,  to  a 
frog  in  the  tadpole  state,  from  which  circumstance  it  appears  to 
have  derived  the  name  of ''  tadpole  fish." 

At  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line  are  nine  or  ten  small  tubercles, 
which  are  not  perceptible  when  the  fish  is  recently  taken ;  but  whea 
the  skin  is  somewhat  shrunk  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  open  air, 
these  gland-like  bodies  become  very  evident. 

This  appearance  caused  Dr  Fleming  to  suppose  that  the  Barbus 
Biinor  of  Jago  was  distinct  from  Pennant's  trifurcated  hake,  and  he 
described  it  in  his  work  on  British  Animals  as  a  new  species,  under 
the  name  of  Raniceps  Jago.  Dr  Fleming  was  unfortunately  misled, 
probably  owing  to  his  never  having  seen  the  fish,  nor  perhaps  was 
there  then  in  Scotland  a  preserved  specimen  in  existence  to  consult. 
This  defect  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by  presenting  a  perfect 
individual  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

This  affords  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  liable  we  are  to  be 
deceived  when  we  do  not  examine  specimens  in  a  recent  state,  and 
how  ready  our  zeal  for  discovering  new  objects  is  to  hurry  us  fnto 
creating  species  out  of  imperfect  descriptions. 

It  was  not  till  after  careful  examination  that  I  came  to  understand 
what  these  elevations  on  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line  were  owing  to. 
At  first  I  imagined  they  were  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  scales, 
but  by  the  assistance  of  a  glass  I  observed  these  tubercles  were  not 
merely  placed  on  the  skin,  but  that  they  originated  beneath  the  cu- 
ticle ;  while  they  appear  to  be  small  glands  for  secreting  a  thick  mu- 
cus, with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  fish  is  covered. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  a  dark  sooty  black  ;  that  of  the  lips> 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  under  the  gill-covers,  of  a  pure  white.  The 
second  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins,  are  of  a  deep  black,  with  the  up« 
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per  margin  of  the  two  former  shaded  with  white.  The  head  is 
large  and  wide^  a  little  more  than  one*third  the  length  of  the  body, 
with  the  crown  of  it  remarkably  flattened  and  depressed ;  the  an« 
terior  part  of  the  body  is  round  and  tumid,  while  the  hinder  part  is 
much  compressed.  On  each  jaw  are  a  number  of  small  sharp  teeth, 
with  a  few  long  ones  projecting  beyond  the  rest,  particularly  on  the 
lower  jaw,  and  on  the  front  of  the  upper  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  also  furnished  with  teeth  set  close  together,  and 
arranged  in  a  lateral  direction.  At  the  commencement  of  the  oeso- 
phagus are  four  cartilaginous  prominences  covered  with  a  number  of 
very  small  sharp  teeth,  rendering  each  rough  to  the  touch.  The 
tongue  is  broad,  smooth,  and  destitute  of  teeth.  The  under  jaw  is 
the  shorter,  and  furnished  with  a  small  conical  barbule,  placed  oa 
its  anterior  and  under  surface,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  except 
when  the  fish  is  in  a  recent  state*  £ach  eye  is  situated  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
Immediately  over  the  base  of  the  pectorals,  the  first  dorsal  fin  com* 
mences,  which  is  very  smaU  and  easily  overlooked,  composed  of 
three  rays,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  longest,  being  about  half  the 
length  of  the  pectoral  rays.  The  second  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a 
vertical  line  over  the  middle  of  the  pectorals,  and  runs  down  the  bad^ 
to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  tail.  The  anal  fin  begins  in 
a  line  under  the  termination  of  the  pectoral  rays,  and  ends  at  a  poiot 
not  quite  so  far  as  that  at  which  the  dorsal  terminates.  The  ven- 
tral fins  arise  under  the  throat,  and  the  two  first  rays,  which  are  the 
longest,  and  of  a  bluish- white  colour,  extend  a  little  beyond  the  ori- 
gin of  the  anal  fin.  The  remainder  of  the  rays  are  about  one-third 
of  the  length  of  the  two  former,  and  of  a  dull  black  appearance.  The 
caudal  and  pectoral  fins  are  nearly  of  equal  size  and  form,  slightly 
rounded  at  the  extremity  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  sooty  black  colour,  with 
a  broad  light-coloured  band  running  across  the  middle.  The  scales, 
which  are  small  and  very  adherent,  are  scarcely  perceptible  whei 
fresh.  The  air-bladder  is  large,  with  the  coats  thick  and  strong.  The 
numbers  of  the  fin-rays  are, 

Ul  D.  3;  2d  D.  67  ;  C.  20;  A-  57  ;  P.  17  ;  V.  6. 
The  lateral  line  commences  over  the  pectoral  fin,  and  after  running  in  a 
straight  course  halfway  down  the  sides,  takes  a  sudden  bend,  thence 
continues  straight  to  the  tail.  The  oesophagus  is  short  and  wide;  the 
stomach  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  the  intestines  are  entirely  destitute  of 
coeca.  In  this  last  respect  the  tadpole  fish  is  an  exception  in  the  fiomily 
Gadidas,  where  the  coecal  appendages  are  numerous,  so  as  to  form  one 
of  the  principal  characters  of  that  family ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
Cuvier  had  not  been  acquainted  with  ite  anatomical  structure,  fv 
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had  he  been  so  he  would  not  have  placed  this  fish  in  the  fiimily  in 
which  it  now  stands.  A  new  family  ought  to  be  constituted  for  it^  in 
as  much  as  it  differs  from  the  Gadi  in  having  the  head  covered  with 
scales,  as  well  as  in  having  the  intestines  free  from  coeca. 


The  habits  of  the  tadpole  fish  are  little  known^  because  it  lives 
in  a  situation  where  it  cannot  be  observed^  and  so  becomes  the  sub' 
ject  of  examination  only  when  it  is  removed  out  of  its  natural  ele- 
ment, or  after  the  death  of  the  animal  itself.  It  spawns  in  April, 
and  feeds  on  small  insects. 


V. — Observations  on  the  Raptor es  of  South  America.  Translated 
from  **  Voyages  dans  I'Amerique  Meridionale,  par  M.  Alcide  D. 
D'Obbiony." 

Ths  comparative  distribution  of  birds  of  prey  on  the  old  and  new 
continents  assigns  to  the  former  the  vultures,  properly  so  called, 
and  to  the  latter,  the  carunculated  vultures,  or  Sarcoramphi.  Among 
the  latter,  the  king  of  the  vultures  appears  exclusively  stationed  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  the  tropics,  or  passes  but  a  short  way  beyond 
them,  frequenting  only  woody  and  warm  situations ;  while  the  con- 
dor, which  was  held  in  such  consideration  by  the  ancient  Incas,  fre- 
quents the  r^ons  of  ice  and  snow,  and  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Andes,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  but  is  like- 
wise found  in  cold  and  undulated  tracts,  from  the  south  of  Patago- 
nia to  the  line.  In  this  last  locality,  it  occurs  successively  at  all 
heights,  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  a  suffocating  heat  prevails, 
to  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  in  places  where  no  other  living 
being  can  resist  the  rarifaction  of  the  air.  Of  all  known  birds,  the 
condor  is  certainly  the  one  that  has  the  highest  flight ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  this  circumstance  that  it  owes  the  rank  near  the  sun 
which  seems  to  be  assigned  to  it  among  the  Aymaras  and  Incas,  as 
the  being  which  made  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  The  Gathartes 
all  belong  to  America,  where  they  inhabit  all  heights  and  latitudes 
(without,  however,  rising  to  the  same  elevation  as  the  condor,)  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  south  pole  to  the  equinoctial  zone.     They 
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live  both  on  the  plains  and  mountains,  and  even  by  the  abjection  of 
their  manners,  render  an  important  service  to  certain  towns,  byre- 
moving  the-  impurities  allowed  to  accumulate  by  the  negligence  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  remainder  of  the  series  of  vultures  of  Lin- 
neeus  belong  to  the  old  world. 

We  conceive,  that  we  ought  to  separate  horn  the  series  of  the  Acci- 
pUres,  forming  the  genus  Falco  of  Linnaeus,  with  a  view  to  fbnn 
them  into  a  sub-family  of  the  Faloonidce,  certain  species  belonging 
exclusively  to  America,  viz.  the  Caracara  *  of  Azara  and  Cuvier,  and 
the  Rancancat  of  Vieillot,  characterized  by  the  disgusting  mannen 
of  the  vultures.  They  live  for  the  most  part  on  dead  and  putrid 
animals,  or  excrements,  which  leads  them,  like  the  cathartes,  to  ap- 
proach inhabited  places,  and  to  migrate  along  with  the  wandering 
and  savage  hordes  of  the  American  plains.  These  birds  have  been 
distributed  through  different  genera  by  that  judicious  observer,  Don 
Felix  de  Azara,  without  regard  to  the  similarity  of  their  manners. 

Then  comes  an  extensive  series  of  birds  spread  over  the  two  he- 
mispheres, the  Eagles  or  ignoble  birds  of  prey  of  Cuvier  ;  of  these 
the  ''  Rosirames"X  of  Lesson  first  present  themselves,  which  are 
found  only  in  America,  in  inundated  places,  where  they  go  in  la^ 
troops,  employing  their  singular  beak,  and  disproportionately  long 
claws,  to  lay  hold  of  fishes.  Among  the  "  Pifgargues,"§  America  has 
likewise  its  peculiar  species.  The  aguia  of  Azara  {Falco  agida, 
Temm.)  is  everywhere  spread  over  the  cold  and  temperate  regions,  fre- 
quenting the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  re- 
places our  osprey  and  sea  eagle.  The  Circaeti,  birds  nearly  allied 
to  our  own  Circaetus  galiicus,  Vieill.,  are  also  found  in  both  conti- 
nents ;  and  the  only  species  of  large  size  occurring  in  South  Ameri- 
ca {Circaetus  coronatus,  Temm.)  is  also  the  only  one  which  braves 
the  pestilential  gales  of  the  southern  regions  which  it  frequents. 

The  sanguinary  harpy  {Harpyia  destructor,  Sw.)  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  numerous  warm  and  humid  forests  of  the  American 
Torrid  Zone,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  predatory  bird  oecorring 
in  these  regions,  and  is  most  destructive  to  the  peaceable  monkejs> 
which  are  sometimes  the  sole  inhabitants  of  these  silent  forests.  Tbe 
eagle-hawks  {Sjnzaetus,)  inhabit  both  continents.  Those  of  Ame- 
rica frequent  countries  intersected  with  woods,  and  also  plains  and 
marshes ;  even  the  urubitinga  ||  may  properly  be  considered  as  a 
marsh  bird.  The  gos-hawks  and  sparrow-hawks  {Astur  and  Ja»- 
piter)  likewise  appertain  to  both  continents.  In  America,  their  prin- 
cipal resort  is  woods  and  wooded  mountains ;  and  they  are  moat 

•  Pob/horu8,  Vieill.         f  Ibycter,  Vieill.       t  Cymindis.        §  Haliaetui. 
jl  Falco  urubitinga,  Linn.  Ladi. 
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abnndaotin  all  the  coimtrie8|of  the  soathem  continent.  The  kites  (sub- 
genu  NaucUruSj  Vigors^  and  Elanus,  Saavigny,)  are  from  America 
and  Africa;  those  of  the  first  sab-genus>  at  least  the  NtMuclerusfur' 
caius,  Vig.  hovers  for  whole  days  over  the  surface  of  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  buzzards  {Buteo)  are  also  common  to  the  two  worlds ; 
but  we  believe  them  to  be  much  more  numerous  in  America  than  in 
Europe^  and  even  than  in  Africa^  the  greater  extent  of  marshes  and 
plains^  occasionally  tufted  with  woods>  being  highly  favourable  to 
their  mode  of  life.  They  are  found  in  all  latitudes^  from  Patago- 
nia to  the  equator,  and  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  a  very  great  height 
on  the  Andes.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  harriers  {Circus) 
which,  pretty  nearly  allied  by  their  manners,  are  likewise  widely 
diffused  in  America,  but  occur  only  in  woody  plains. 
^  The  FalconidiB  inhabit  both  continents,  but  are  much  less  nume- 
1008  in  species  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  world.  They  are  migra- 
f  tory  birds,  not  more  fierce  than  our  European  kestril,  but  extreme- 
ly well  adapted  for  the  chase.  After  the  conquest,  they  were  em- 
ployed for  hunting  tinamous ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  they  were  used 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  or  Strixids,  included  in  tiie  Linnean 
genus  Sirix,  which  have  with  propriety  been  formed  into  a  tribe  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  rapacious  birds,  are  equally  spread  over  both 
continents.     Such  relations  exist  between  the  European  owl  {Strix 
fiammea)  and  its  analogue  in  America,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  exactly  whether  these  species  are  not  identical.     The  American 
owls  are  equally  fitted  with  those  of  Europe  to  inspire  alarm  in  the 
timid.   They  live  in  inhabited  places,  in  old  houses  or  churches,  and 
among  rocks  in  the  deserts,  occupying  all  latitudes  and  elevations. 
The  barred  Eagle-owl  (St.  Virginiana,  Gm.  ?)  is  found  only  in  the 
inrestsof  the  temperate  regions  of  South  America,  under  all  latitudes^ 
representing  our  large  Eagle-owl,  (Bubo  maximus,  Sibb.)  of  France. 
The  "  Cheveches"  *  {Nociua,  Savig.)  which  abound  on  both  conti- 
nents, occur  in  like  manner  under  the  most  dififerent  latitudes,  and 
from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  17«000  French  feet  above  it.    All  these 
are  noisy  birds,  and  they  impart  an  additional  gloom  by  their  melan- 
choly accents,  to  the  vast  solitudes  which  everywhere  surround  the 
traveller  in  South  America.    There  are  two  species  which  never  ap- 
proach wooded  places,  but  alight  in  the  immense  savannahs,  or  the 
arid  summits  of  mountains,  and  one  of  them  occasionally  lurks  in 
the  burrows  formed  by  mammiferous  animals.t     Scops  belongs  to 
the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  th^  two  continents. 

*  *<  Le  type  du  genre  Chevkche  est  le  Strix  NycttOy  Gm."*  Less.  Men.  d*Om. 
i.  100. 
t  Perhaps  the  Uhila  cunicularia,  Feuill. 
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By  the  preceding  generalities^  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  all  Uus 
groups  of  predatory  birds  are  common  to  the  old  world  and  to  the 
new. 

To  recapitulate^  we  may  state,  that  the  only  genera  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  America,  are,  among  the  vultures,  the  Sarcoramphi 
and  Cathartes,  replacing  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  the  true  vol- 
tures,  which  are  peculiar  to  our  own  hemisphere ;  among  the  Falo»* 
nidn  the  small  group  of  Caracaras,  which  have  no  analogues  in  the 
old  world,  and  which  differ  from  the  vultures  only  in  their  fonns, 
for  their  manners  really  connect  them  with  that  genus.  The  harpy* 
and  the  rostramet  are  likewise  birds  exclusively  American,  without 
any  analogues  in  Europe  ;  for  none  of  our  eagles  are  so  strong  as  the 
harpy,  and  none  of  our  birds  so  sociable  as  the  rostrames. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  birds  of  prey  with  respect  to  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  or  the  number  of  species  which  the  different 
localities  of  South  America  present  to  our  notice. 

We  shall  divide  the  whole  extent  of  country  to  which  our  obser- 
vations extend,  into  three  zones ;  and  these  three  cones  shaU  each 
be  considered  in  three  points  of  view,  namely,  in  regard  to  their  1^ 
titude,  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  compose  them. 

Our  Jirst  zone  extends  from  the  IP  of  latitude  to  die  28^,  asl 
in  elevation  from  0  to  5000  French  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
our  second,  from  28''  to  34*  of  latitude,  and  from  5000  to  11,000  feet 
in  height ;  our  third,  from  34°  to  45*  of  latitude,  and  oompreheods 
every  elevation  above  11,000  feet. 

'The  Jirst  zone  of  latitude,  (that  which  extends  from  the  IP  to 
the  28°)  besides  its  immense  plains  and  forests,  naturally  compre- 
hends the  most  elevated  tracks  of  the  Andes ;  it,  therefore,  possesses 
the  greatest  number  of  species ;  for,  independently  of  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  warm  and  temperate  zone,  we  there  find  the  kinds 
which  inhabit  a  lower  latitude,  the  proportional  decrease  of  heat,  as 
we  ascend  the  plateau  of  the  Andes,  soon  rendering  the  temperatore 
of  this  latitude  equal  to  that  of  the  most  southern.  Thus  when  ire 
regard  in  the  aggregate  all  the  species  comprised  within  these  tiro 
parallels,  without  taking  into  account  the  zones  of  elevation,  we  find 
them  amount  to  thirty-eight,  while  the  total  number  of  species  ob- 
served does  not  exceed  forty-one.  According  to  this  calculation  thane 
will  only  remain  for  the  two  other  latitudinal  zones,  three  species  not 
found  in  the  first,  and  peculiar  to  the  southern  plains.  This  propor- 
tion will  at  first  appear  enormous,  but  the  explanations  on  which  wa 
are  about  to  enter  will  make  it  seem  less  extraordinary. 

If  we  consider,  in  reference  to  this  first  zone,  the  species  confined 

•  Harpyia.  f  Cymindis. 
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to  an  elevation  firom  0  to  about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
as  far  as  the  12th  degree^  an  elevation  of  which  we  believe  the  mean 
temperature  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  four  or  fiye  degrees  of  lati- 
tude without  the  tropics, — ^it  will  be  seen,  that  there  must  be  a  de« 
duction  from  the  grand  total,  of  all  the  species  inhabiting  this  lati- 
tude  only  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  height  of  the  Andes.  The 
number  will  thus  be  limited  to  twenty-eight,  an  amount  which  still 
approaches  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  species  observed.  At  the  same 
time  the  species  differing,  and  peculiar  to  the  second  and  third  ssonet 
of  elevation,  give  a  minimum  number  of  only  ten,  without  including 
such  as  likewise  inhabit  a  less  elevated  zone. 

The  iecond  zone  of  latitude  (from  the  28th  to  34th  degree)  by  no 
means  presents  so  many  species  as  the  first ;  but  the  diminution  is 
gradual,  consisting  either  of  the  half,  if  we  include  all  the  species 
found  at  every  height  of  the  latitudinal  zone,  or  of  a  third  only,  if 
we  limit  the  comparison  to  those  of  the  zone  properly  so  called ;  for 
we  then  find  nineteen  species,  nine  of  which  belong  to  the  plains, 
and  ten  to  the  mountains.  Here,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  num« 
ber  of  species  is  as  great,  or  at  least  equal,  on  the  mountains ;  while 
in  the  first  zone  of  latitude,  the  birds  of  the  plains  were  most  nume- 
rous. Among  these  species,  four  only  are  proper  to  the  plains,  the 
rest  being  either  alpine  or  of  the  third  zone. 

The  third  zone  of  latitude,  (from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree) 
comprehends  the  smallest  number  of  species,  for  we  have  not  found 
in  it  more  than  seventeen,  all  of  them  in  the  plains  or  slightly  ele- 
vated tracks  which  stretch  from  the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  Chili.  The  proportion  is  less  than  a  third  com- 
pared with  the  total  amount  of  species  in  the  first  zone  of  latitude, 
and  nearly  a  half  viewed  in  reference  to  the  number  of  species  of 
the  same  zope  of  which  we  speak.  Among  the  latter,  eight  are 
likewise  found  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  nine  are  Patago- 
nian,  or  frequent  either  the  dry  plains  or  sea  shores  of  the  zone. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  distribution  of  the  birds  of  prey  relatively 
to  the  height  of  their  abodes,  comparing  at  the  same  time  the  spe- 
cies of  the  zones  of  elevation  with  the  species  of  the  zones  of  lati- 
tude in  regard  to  the  most  southern. 

The^r*^  zone  of  elevation  (from  0  to  5,000  French  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  includes  the  species  which,  from  the  27°  of 
latitude  for  example,  live  always  in  the  plains,  but  the  difference 
of  temperature  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  all  the  species,  at  least 
such  as  are  not  confined  to  districts  of  a  particular  kind,  occupy 
indifferently  the  lowest  and  the  most  elevated  situations. 

In  the  second  zone  of  elevation  (from  5,000  to  11,000  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea)  we  find  nine  species^  of  which  two  only  are 
confined  to  this  region  or  its  localities^  the  others  also  belonging  to 
the  second  or  third  zone  of  latitude,  where  they  live  in  plains  where 
the  temperature  is  nearly  the  same^  and  the  surface  of  the  country 
presenting  neatly  the  same  aspect  as  in  the  elevated  zone.  Such 
species  have  founds  in  the  course  of  their  migrations^  r^ons  ana- 
logous to  those  they  inhabited  in  the  southern  plains. 

The  third  zone  of  elevation  (comprehending  all  heights  exceeding 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea)  presents  nine  species^  among  which  there 
is  only  one  Alpine  bird^  the  others  pertaining  to  Patagonia  and  the 
Pampas. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
birds  of  prey  always  follow  the  same  law  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion as  the  other  series  of  birds.  It  is  even  among  them  that  we 
most  frequently  find  in  the  third  zone  of  elevation^  or  in  the  third 
zone  of  latitude,  which  corresponds  to  it,  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  species,  instead  of  merely  an  analogous  species,  ae  happens  in 
some  genera  of  the  following  orders. 

The  nature  of  the  country  must  doubtless  exercise  much  in- 
fluence on  the  place  of  residence  of  every  species.  Such  as  range 
over  the  greatest  extent  of  surface  offer  a  proof  of  this.  The  con- 
dor, for  example,  which  extends  from  the  most  southern  countries 
as  far  as  the  line,  never  deviates  in  its  migrations  from  the  vicinity 
of  dry  and  arid  mountains  ;  its  appearance  in  Patagonia  is  owing  to 
the  attractions  afforded  by  the  high  shores  of  the  sea,  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  of  San-Jose,  and  the  analogous  nature  of  the  coun- 
tries to  those  which  are  its  appropriate  abode.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  Buteo  tricolor,  D'Orbig,  and  the  Falco  aguia,  Temm. 
which  belong  in  particular  to  mount|tinou8  localities.  Certain  spe- 
cies, however,  are  exempted  from  this  influence,  for  the  common 
caracara,  and  the  two  specien  of  cathartes,  inhabit  indifferently, 
under  all  the  zones,  either  plains  or  mountains,  provided  there  existj 
where  trees  are  wanting,  either  bushes  or  cliffs  of  rock  on  which 
they  may  perch. 

If  we  examine  the  distribution  of  the  species  in  reference  only  to 
their  particular  localities,  we  will  see,  for  example,  that  very  fieir 
of  them  inhabit  the  large  forests,  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is  only 
the  outskirts,  never  the  interior,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
The  districts  which'  most  abound  in  birds  of  prey,  and  which  they 
love  to  frequent  in  preference  to  others,  are  those  that  are  either 
slightly  elevated,  or  rather  entirely  flat,  with  scattered  tufts  of 
wood,  extensive  marshes,  and  numerous  natural  waters,  the  banks 
of  which  are  always  wooded.     Even  the  great  Harpy,  {Harpyui 
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deHrucior,  Sw.)  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  species  may 
be  considered  a  forest  bird^  always  follows  the  banks  of  rivers. 

By  dividing  all  these  birds  into  three  classes^  and  considering  the 
number  of  species  which  inhabit,  ^r^^,  the  wooded  lands  which  we 
have  jast  ilescribed ;  secondly,  the  arid  plains  merely  covered  with 
small  bushes ;  and  finally,  the  mountains ;  the  amount  of  species  in 
the  wooded  plains  will  be  thirty-three,  that  is,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  species  observed ;  in  the  arid  plains  it  will  be 
nineteen,  that  is,  less  than  the  half  of  that  number,  and  sixteen,  ix 
rather  more  than  a  third,  for  the  mountains.  It  will  be  understood 
that  these  numbers  include  the  species  which  continually  pass  from 
one  locality  to  another. 

From  all  these  observations  it  follows  that  the  number  of  species 
decrease  proportionally  as  we  advance  from  the  warm  regions  to  the 
pole,  or  as  we  ascend  from  the  low-lying  lairds  of  the  tropics  to  the 
summit  of  the  Andes :  and  nearly  for  the  same  reason,  they  like- 
wise diminish  in  their  passage  irom  wooded  tracks  to  plains,  and 
from  plains  to  mountains.  The  following  little  table  affords,  in  a 
condensed  form,  a  comparative  scale  of  this  system  of  decrease  in 
the  number  of  species. 

ZONES. 


o  ^ 

Of  Latitude. 
(  Scale  ofd^p-ees) 

II 

Of  Elevation. 

Above  the  level  of  the  sea 

(to  16^  of  latitude.) 

28 

Of  Habitation. 
According  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country. 

•S8 

1st, 

Fromirto2fi« 

28 

From  0  to  5,000  feet. 

Woody  places,  marsh- 
es,  natural  waters. 

33 

2d, 

From  28'»  to  34" 

19 

From  5,00()  to  11,000  f. 

9 
9 

Arid&  shrubby  plains 

19 

3d,. 

From  34^  to  46° 

17 

Upwards  of  11,000  feet. 

Elevated  mountains 

16 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  greatest  number  of  rapacious  birds  in- 
habit warm  regions,  and  particularly  places  in  which  marshes  occur 
and  detached  tufts  of  wood.  The  reason  is,  that  the  majority  of 
South  American  birds  of  prey  do  not  feed  solely  on  small  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  like  the  greater  part  of  European  species^  but  likewise 
on  land  and  aquatic  reptiles  which  abound  in  such  situations^  as 
well  as  on  fishes  and  even  insects.  In  America  the  falcons  are  the 
only  Raptores  which  habitually  pursue  birds  and  mammiferae ;  all 
the  others  eat  animals  of  every  description ;  a  circumstance  which 
made  Azara  *  suppose  that  the  American  birds  of  prey  might  share 
the  characteristic  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the 
world.  They  are  in  reality  much  less  active  than  those  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Falconidae^  which  every  where  exhibit 
•    Voyages  dans  tAmerique  Meridionale,  Tom.  iii.  p.  5. 
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their  characteristic  vivacitj.  This,  indeed,  is  easily  accounted  for 
from  their  mode  of  life,  for  they  are  obliged^  more  frequently  than 
others,  to  perch  at  the  margin  of  waters  or  on  the  outskirts  of  woods, 
in  order  to  watch  the  egress  of  a  frog,  a  lizard,  or  an  insect,  whick 
they  immediately  seize  and  devour  on  the  ground.  They  are  there- 
fore seldom  seen  hovering  after  the  manner  of  our  **  Jean  le  Blanc,"* 
or  our  eagles ;  for  even  the  Aguia  Eagle  and  the  Buzzards,  which 
hover  most,  are  observed  to  do  so  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  day, 
especially  in  the  morning. 

We  have  noticed  among  many  kinds  of  American  birds  of  prey 
a  sociable  inbtinct  wholly  unknown  to  those  of  Europe,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  vultures,  never  unite  in  flocks.  The  vultures  of 
America  are  as  sociable  as  those  of  Europe.  They  assemble  in  order 
to  devour  dead  bodies ;  and  the  caracaras,  their  faithful  imitators, 
congregate  like  them  on  the  same  carcases,  with  a  like  degree  of 
funiliarity  and  confidence  ;  but  in  these  associations  the  caracaras 
are  probably  more  influenced  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  kind  of 
food  common  to  both,  than  by  any  really  sociable  feelings.  The 
case  is  diflPerent  from  those  assemblies  of  birds  of  the  same  species 
belonging  to  other  tribes,  which  move  irom  one  place  to  another  in 
flocks,  alight  together  on  the  margin  of  the  same  lake,  perch  on  the 
same  tree,  or  even  the  same  bush,  in  the  vicinity  of  waters  and  in 
wooded  plains,  and  rarely  separate,  at  least  during  their  movements 
over  the  country  ;  for  we  are  yet  ignorant  whether  they  congregate 
for  an  annual  migration.  However  this  may  be,  the  birds  posses- . 
sing  this  property  are  the  Cymindis  with  hooked  bills  (genus  Ros- 
tramus,  Less.)  which  in  this  manner  continue  in  company  at  least  for 
three  months  in  the  year,  as  we  assured  ourselves  by  actual  obser- 
vation on  the  frontier  of  Paraguay. 

The  leaden  coloured  Buzzard  {Falco  plumbeus.  Lath.)  has  the 
same  habits.  We  have  seen  them  in  the  skirts  of  woods  resting  in 
large  flocks  on  the  same  dead  tree  for  a  whole  day  together,  some  of 
them  pursuing  birds  and  others  reposing,  the  latter  taking  wing 
when  their  companions  returned  to  their  perch.  It  is  surprising  to 
meet  with  this  social  instinct  among  birds  whose  mode  of  life  seems 
calculated  to  render  them  jealous,  quarrelsome,  and  solitary :  and, 
indeed,  with  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  rapacious  birds  always 
live  alone  without  experiencing  any  of  that  attraction  which  brings 
animals  into  companionship  with  others  of  their  kind.  Even  in  the 
season  of  love,  these  voracious  birds  scarcely  remain  together  in  pain 
for  more  than  two  months,  when  they  again  separate  and  take  no 
further  notice  of  each  other.  It  is  true  that,  during  this  intervali 
•  F.  brachydactylus,  Wolf. 
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in  submission  to  the  law  which  regulates  every  sentient  being,  they 
appear  to  become  as  loving  as  they  are  at  other  times  fierce,  and 
share  with  each  other  in  the  toil  of  rearing  their  nest ;  but  from  the 
moment  the  young  are  sufficiently  strong  to  seek  their  own  food,  the 
couple  separate,  and  appear  as  selfish  and  ferocious  as  before.  The 
more  carnivorous  they  are  in  their  habits,  the  less  does  their  mode 
of  life  dispose  them  to  society  ;  and  on  no  occasion  are  they  seen  to 
live  t<^ether  during  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  habitually  takes 
place  with  many  of  the  Incessores,  the  Gallinacece,  Grallatores,  and 
the  Palmipedes. 

Another  kind  of  union,  purely  fortuitous,  takes  place  in  the  im- 
mense savannahs  of  America.  The  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
set  fire  to  the  fields  every  year^  in  order  to  renew  the  herbage.  This 
eonflagration  proves  destructive  to  a  numerous  host  of  peaceable  crea- 
tures, which  believe  themselves  secure  in  their  rich  plains,  from  the 
destructive  talons  of  their  mortal  enemies.  Small  mammiferse, 
reptiles,  and  innumerable  insects  fiee  in  all  haste,  from  these  tor- 
rents of  flame,  beyond  which  myriads  of  rapacious '  birds,  whose 
habits  usually  keep  them  remote  from  each  other,  but  which  a  com- 
mon instinct  of  voracity  brings  tc^ther  for  a  short  time  on  this  theatre 
of  destruction,  are  eagerly  on  the  watch.  The  caracaras,  in  particular, 
more  numerous,  clamorous,  and  impatient  than  their  companions,  dart 
into  the  midst  of  the  crackling  flames  andcloudsof  dense  smoke,  while 
the  Buzzards,  intimidated  by  the  fire  which  the  caracaras  disregard, 
hover  slowly  round  it  in  search  of  their  prey,  which  is  often  auda- 
ciously carried  off  by  the  light  fisdcon  of  more  rapid  flight,  at  the  very 
monaent  they  are  about  to  seize  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  this  spontaneous  assemblage  of  birds,  advancing  before  the  ra- 
pid progress  of  the  flames,  and  eagerly  disputing  for  some  feeble  vic- 
tim, which  already  subdued  and  alarmed,  escapes  from  one  calami- 
ty only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  another.  When  the  fire  has  ceased, 
all  the  birds  disperse,  and  each  commences  for  itself  a  pursuit  more 
easily  foUowed  but  not  less  destructive.  They  run  over  the  burned 
sui&ce  while  yet  covered  with  ashes,  in  order  to  seek  out  the  half- 
burned  carcases  of  reptiles  and  small  mammalia,  which  were  unable 
to  escape  from  the  flames  ;  but  now,  resuming  their  natural  character, 
they  ahun  the  approach  of  their  kind,  carrying  off  their  prey  in  their 
talons^  in  order  to  devour  it  in  some  solitary  spot,  and  even 
then,  although  entirely  removed  from  their  companions,  they  are 
seen  to  look  around  them  from  time  to  time  with  suspicion  and  fear, 
lest  others  should  come  to  share  their  bloody  feast, — an  apprehen- 
sion from  which  they  are  not  freed  till  it  be  wholly  consumed. 
In  a  country  where  the  greater  number  of  birds  of  prey  feed  on  rep- 
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tiles  and  insects^  it  is  carious  to  see  birds  belonging  toother  orders, 
likewise  become  carnivorous.  Domestic  birds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fed  with  flesh,  of  which  hens  and  ducks  are  extremely  fond,  and  it 
is  not  merely  wild  birds  which  leave  grains  and  insects,  their  ordi- 
nary food,  to  feed  on  the  flesh  which  the  inhabitants  hang  oat  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  We  have  seen  the  finches,  Icteri,  and  flycstcfaen 
search  for  this  kind  of  food  with  a  voracity  and  eagerness  which  are 
not  natural  to  them  in  a  wild  state,  and  which  can  only  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  procure  it. 

The  partial  comparisons  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  either 
of  genera  or  species,  show  that  in  the  old  and  new  w(ffld  birds 
of  prey  lay  a  similar  number  of  e^s,  and  fbUow  the  same  g^* 
neral  mode  of  constructing  their  nests,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  the  markings  of  the  eggs  are  of  the  same  form,  and  are  ge- 
nerally distributed  in  the  same  manner. 

In  their  mode  of  walking,  rapacious  birds  diflfer  much  among  the 
diflferent  tribes.  Thus  the  slow  and  measured  pace  of  the  caracam 
and  vultures  distinguishes  them  well  from  the  leaping  of  the  fitl- 
oons  and  buzzards.  The  birds  of  the  two  first  series  willingly  ali^t 
on  the  ground ;  some  of  them  remain  there  continually,  perdiing 
only  at  intervals,  and  then  upon  rocks ;  while  others,  although  oc- 
casionally observed  walking,  love  to  pass  nearly  their  whole  life  i& 
solitude  upon  trees. 

The  eagles  and  the  falcons,  for  example,  very  rarely  light  on 
the  ground.  They  advance  to  the  object  of  their  search  by  8a^ 
cessive  leaps :  but  most  commonly  they  seize  their  prey  on  the  wing, 
carry  it  oflT  in  their  talons,  and  go  to  devour  it  at  a  distance.  Thej 
remain  only  for  a  short  time  on  the  ground,  resume  their  flight,  and 
perch  while  digesting  their  food  on  the  low  or  elevated  branches  of 
trees  in  the  skirts  of  woods. 

The  manner  of  flight  likewise  diflfers  much  in  the  different  tribea. 
Even  among  the  vultures  it  varies  so  much  that  it  would  be  difficolt 
to  assign  it  a  general  character.  Most  frequently,  however,  the 
flight  is  high,  rapid  at  intervals,  but  rather  slow  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  course.  It  is  among  the  vultures,  and  not  among  the  eaglea,  as 
Buffon  supposed,  that  birds  of  the  most  lofty  flight  are  to  be  found; 
for  the  condor  disappears  from  the  sight  above  the  plateau  of  the  An* 
des,  at  a  point  more  than  2000  toises  above  the  sea,  and  at  least  as 
equal  height  may  be  allowed  from  the  point  of  its  departure ;  an  asto- 
nishing elevation,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one,  but  which  must 
appear  still  more  extraordinary  to  an  observer  who  becomes  the  vie* 
tim  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  regions  from  16,000  to  17^000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Some  other  birds  have  a  singular  habit  of  whirliiig 
about  in  a  particular  spot,  at  a  prodigious  elevation,  from  which  thef 
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allow  themselves  to  drop  down  like  a  ball^  making  a  noise  like  the 
whistling  of  an  arrow  flying  through  the  air;  on  approaching  the 
earth  they  again  resume  their  usual  flight.  The  vultures  are  in  ge- 
neral (for  a  few  species  are  exceptions  to  the  rule)  the  only  birds 
which  hover  at  a  very  great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Some  kinds  of  eagles  rise  rather  high  into  the  air,  but  they  continue 
there  only  a  short  time,  preferring  the  more  temperate  regions,  llie 
buzzards  hover  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Falco  brachydactylus, 
without,  however,  traversing  a  considerable  extent  of  country  before 
reposing,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
greater  facility  with  which  they  obtain  their  prey.  The  rapacious 
birds,  which  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  are  always  distrustful, 
restless,  and  little  accustomed  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  man,  seem 
to  shew  a  disposition  to  approach  him  in  America.  The  Cathartes 
and  the  Caracaras  are  never  seen  in  desert  places,  unless  they  are 
drawn  thither  by  troops  of  large  mammiferous  animals,  such  as  the 
Otariae  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia.  These  birds  are  become  the  faith- 
ful companions  of  the  savage  tribes  in  their  migrations,  and,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  they  are  useful  neighbours  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  who  in  some  instances  have  framed  special  laws  for 
their  protection. 

The  Falconidse  are  generally  wilder ;  but  some  of  the  typical  spe- 
cies take  up  their  abodes  in  a  house  or  a  church,  on  the  summit  of 
which  they  are  seen  to  alight  for  an  instant,  and  then  dart  away 
to  explore  the  neighbouring  country,  without  appearing  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  man. 

The  Buzzards,  and  in  general  all  the  ignoble  birds  of  Cuvier,  or 
the  Aquilinae,  are  comparatively  less  sociable,  always  remaining  at 
a  distance  from  inhabited  places,  and  even  flying  oflfat  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  of  all  animals,  from  natural  instinct  rather  than 
any  real  apprehension.  These  birds,  however,  are  much  less  fierce 
than  the  European  species,  which  can  be  taken  only  by  surprise ; 
they  fly  to  a  much  smaller  distance  from  man ;  but  the  suspicious 
character  peculiar  to  all  carnivorous  birds  continually  manifests  it- 
self in  all  the  species  of  this  series.  The  nocturnal  birds  of  prey 
follow  the  same  laws  as  those  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  instinct 
which  leads  them  to  approach  our  species.  The  owls  of  America, 
(that  is,  those  constituting  the  modem  genus  Strix,)  like  our  own, 
hvein  buildings,  and  in  the  midst  of  towns,  while  all  the  others  con- 
ceal themselves  in  thickets  during  the  day,  from  which  they  issue  in 
the  night  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  food  in  the  recesses  of 
the  deserts. 

We  think  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  certain  American 
birds  of  prey,  a  much  less  striking  disproportion  between  the  size 
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of  the  male  and  female^  than  in  those  of  Europe ;  a  disproportioa 
sometimes  so  remarkable^  that  were  they  not  seen  paired^  an  obser- 
ver might  be  tempted  to  consider  them  distinct  species.  This  dis- 
proportion is  particularly  notable  in  Nisus  hemidaclylus,  Temm.  bat 
in  most  of  the  other  species,  it  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  and  in 
some  instances  entirely  disappears.  The  falcons,  properly  so  cslledi 
for  example,  and  some  buzzards,  differ  but  very  slightly  in  sise.  We 
have  observed  another  modification  of  form  in  birds  of  prey,  resulting 
from  difference  of  age.  We  allude  to  the  greater  or  less  length  of 
the  tail  in  the  young  and  the  adult.  It  is  well  known  that  among 
passerine  birds  and  the  Gallinaceie,  for  example,  the  young  are 
entirely  destitute  of  an  ornament  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
adult  male ;  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  the  tails  of  rapacious  birds 
ought  likewise  to  be  much  longer  in  the  adult  than  in  the  youDg. 
Observation,  however,  has  continually  presented  us  with  the  con- 
trary appearance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  character  peculiar  to 
birds  of  prey ;  the  fact  being,  that  among  them  the  tail  of  the  young 
is  always  longer  than  in  the  adult,  the  only  example  of  the  kind  oc- 
curring among  birds. 

A  single  observation  will  complete  all  that  we  have  to  offer  of 
these  general  notices. 

Buffon,  not  without  some  appearances  to  justify  him,  classed  the 
Shrikes  among  birds  of  prey,  because,  although  without  many  of  the 
characters  of  the  tribe,  they  partly  resemble  them  in  habits,  sincethef 
eat  flesh,  and  even  sometimes  kill  small  birds.  Azara,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  he  had  a  similar  authority  for  placing  the  Toucans 
among  birds  of  prey,  because  at  one  season  of  the  year  they  seek 
for  nests  in  order  to  devour  the  eggs  and  even  young.  With  aoeo- 
rate  views  of  these  improper  alliances,  Cuvier  detached  the  Shrikes 
and  Toucans  from  the  group  of  rapacious  birds,  as  belonging  to  a  dif* 
ferent  series,  and  reduced  it  to  the  subjects  which  rightly  compose 
it,  and  which  will  probably  always  continue  to  belong  to  it.  lo 
these  circumstances,  we  cannot  tail  to  express  our  surprise  at 
seeing  our  skilful  colleague,  M.  Lesson,  place  the  Cariama  or  Sa« 
riama  in  this  group,  merely  because  it  eats  reptiles  and  particukrly 
serpents.  May  we  not  object  to  this  arrangement,  that  the  stoik, 
as  well  as  the  Sariama  inhabits  lofty  places,  and  feeds  on  serpents, 
although  no  one  has  ever  thought  that  it  should  therefore  be  placed 
among  the  birds  of  prey  ?  We  have  carefully  studied  the  manned 
of  the  Sariama ;  and,  not  to  mention  its  long  naked  legs,  the  want  of 
hooked  talons,  and  a  beak  very  unlike  that  of  birds  of  prey,  we  can 
assert  that  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  series  of  Grallatores,  of  whidiH 
possesses  all  the  characters,  and  among  which  it  was  formerly  placed. 
The  detailed  description  which  we  shall  give  of  this  species  in  its 
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proper  place^  will  satisfy  every  one  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment 

The  following  table  presents  the  general  division  of  birds  of  prey 
according  to  our  ideas  of  it,  restricted,  of  course,  to  the  American 
species. 


Ire  PMnine:  Vulturidees.   VuUur,  Lin 5  ^'^S^P^®*- 

r     ■    ' 

Rancancas. 

Ire  Sous-famille:  Caracarides.  - 

1 

:  Phalcob^es. 

Caracaras. 
fRostrames. 

Ciica£te8. 

Aigles-pecheurs. 

OlSBAUX 

IleFamiUe: 

^iei 

DE 

Falconidees.    • 

2e  Sous-famille :  AqviUides, 

Aigles-autours. 

Pmie. 

Falco,  Lin. 

Autours. 

Milans. 

Cymindis. 

Buses. 

Busards. 

Eperviers. 

•Se  Sous-famille :  Fakonidea. 

Falco. 

f 

Strix. 

.IllePamiUe:  Si 

^rixieUes.  Strix,  Lin ,.., } 

Dues. 

J 

Chevdches. 

L 

Scops. 

VL-^Characiers  and  Descriptions  of  the  Dipterous  Insects  indige* 
nous  to  Britain.  By  Jambs  Duncan,  M.  W.  S.,  &c.  &c. — (Con- 
tinued from  p.  145.; 

Family  TABANIDiE. 
Antbnna  porrected,  approximating  at  the  base,  generally  three- 
jointed,  the  third  joint  ringed,  without  any  style  or  seta  at  the  ex- 
tremity; proboscis  and  palpi  salient  and  conspicuous;  abdomen 
consisting  of  seven  segments  ;  halteres  half-covered  by  large  wing- 
lets  ;  wings  extended  horisontally  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  tarsi 
with  three  distinct  pulvilli. 

Thid  insects  of  this  family  are  well  known  for  their  blood-thirsty 
propensities,  which  instigate  them  not  only  to  attack  many  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  but  even  man  himself.  In  this  island  they  are 
happily  not  so  numerous  as  in  many  other  countries,  but,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  few  species,  the  annoyance  they  occasion  to  cat- 
tle is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Of  the  six  genera  found  in 
Europe,  three  only  have  hitherto  been  detected  in  Britain.  These 
may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  foUowing  modifications  in  the 
structure  of  the  antennae.  • 

Two  lowest  joints  of  the  antennae  somewhat  (  5-ringed Tabands. 

cup-shaped  and  unequal ;  third  joint )  4-xinged Rsmatopota. 

Two  lowest  joints  of  the  antennae  cylindrical  and  equal Chbysops. 
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Antennae  as  long  as  the  bead^  approximating  at  the  base  cuired 
outwards  anteriorly^  three-jointed ;  first  joint  thick  and  cup-sba^, 
second,  small  and  depressed^  thirds  large  and  thicks  imperfectly 
crescent-shaped  at  the.base^  and  narrowing  gradually  to  a  point, 
the  upper  portion  divided  into  four  distinct  rings^  (J^^g''  ^  i)  ^""^ 
horizontal  in  the  male^  perpendicular  in  the  female:  palpi  ooa- 
spicuous  and  exserted,  two-jointed^  first  joint  short  and  clothed 
with  long  hairs^  second  capitate  in  the  male,  long  and  attenuated  in 
the  female,  (^^g*  ^>^)  '>  labium  large,  fleshy,  and  cylindrical,  termi- 
nating in  two  long  hollow  lobes,  (Fig.  1.  ^.)  ^  labrum  long^  lanceolate, 
acute,  (Fig.  Ist.  b.)  mandibles  and  maxillae  (the  latter  wanting  in 
the  male,)  lanceolate  and  slender  (Fig.  ] .  c.  and  d.)  ;  tongue  narrow 
and  pointed,  (Fig.  1  e,)  ;  head  transverse,  as  broad  as  the  thorax, 
'  rounded  anteriorly,  but  flattened  and  somewhat  concave  behind,  and 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  short  slender  neck :  eyes  contiguous  in 
the  male,  a  little  remote  in  the  female;  the  facettes  largest  on  the 
upper  side  in  the  former  sex:  ocelli  wanting;  thorax  ovate  qua- 
drate ;  abdomen  inclining  to  conical  in  the  male,  wider  and  de- 
pressed in  the  female ;  wings  half-open  when  at  rest,  furnished 
with  three  discoidal  cells ;  winglets  large  and  circular :  tarsi  with 
the  radical  joint  longest,  the  pulvilli  conspicuous,  and  distinctly 
three-lobed. 

The  Tabani  are  known  in  this  country  by  the  names  of  Breeu 
and  Horse-fiy,  They  appear  to  be  the  insects  called  (Esirus  hi 
the  Greeks,  and  Asilus  by  the  Romans,  and  are  frequently  alluded 
to  under  these  names  by  the  ancient  poets  on  account  of  the  terror 
they  occasioned  among  cattle.  They  are  of  strong  and  robust  foriDC, 
generally  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  one  of  the  species  being 
the  most  bulky  of  the  European  Diptera.  The  prevailing  colours 
are  somewhat  obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes,  which  are  of 
great  brilliancy,  and  often  ornamented  with  rays  and  spots  of  crim- 
son and  purple.  They  first  appear  in  the  month  of  June,  but  are 
seldom  in  full  force  till  the  middle  of  autumn.  They  delight  in 
warm  and  sultry  weather ;  are  most  active  on  the  wing  during  the 
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heat  of  the  day,  and  are  therefore  most  troublesome  to  cattle  and 
beasts  of  burden  where  they  stand  most  in  need  of  repose.  They 
are  particularly  excited  and  eager  for  blood  when  the  atmosphere  is 
in  a  warm  and  humid  state,  such  as  it  usually  is  after  a  thunder 
shower.  It  is  invariably  observed  to  be  the  females  that  attack 
animals,  the  males  being  usually  found  on  flowers  from  which  they 
extract  the  juices ;  *  both  sexes,  indeed,  have  been  known  to  feed 
on  a  saccharine  liquid.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  they  can  gorge 
is  much  more  considerable  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  size  of 
the  body,  as  the  latter,  after  a  full  meal,  becomes  dilated  beyond 
its  usual  dimensions.  Several  of  them  attack  indiscriminately  many 
different  kinds  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  especially  the  ruminants^ 
but  others,  like  the  CEstri,  more  particularly  attach  themselves  to 
certain  species.  Thus,  the  rein-deer  has  a  winged  parasite  appro* 
priated  almost  exclusively  to  itself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  flies  would  make 
Q8  acquainted  with  others  equally  restricted  in  the  choice  of  their 
victims. 

The  oral  organs  of  the  Tabani  are  very  highly  developed,  consti- 
tuting an  apparatus  for  extracting  the  blood,  of  a  somewhat  com- 
plex structure,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  resembles  . 
a  case  of  lancets,  having  all  the  parts  so  formed  and  adjusted  to 
each  other,  that  they  serve  at  the  same  time  to  pierce  the  skin,  and 
to  form  a  tube  for  the  passage  of  the  fluid.  Although  so  dissimilar 
in  shape,  these  parts  are  found  to  correspond  in  number  and  situa- 
tion to  the  oral  appendages  of  the  Coleoptera.  The  concave  lobes 
of  the  lip  probably  enable  the  insect  to  attach  itself  firmly,  and  to 
render  the  apparatus  steady  ;  while  the  palpi  are  useful  in  divid- 
ing  the  hair,  and  form  a  kind  of  protecting  sheath  for  the  other 
parts  when  they  are  unemployed.  In  substance  the  pieces  are  so 
stiff  and  homy,  that  they  easily  make  their  way  through  the  hard- 
est and  coarsest  hide. 

These  insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  earth.     The  larva  of  one 
of  the  species,  (T.  bovinus)  has  been  figured  and  minutely  described 

by  De  Oeer.     It  is  long,  cy- 
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lindrical,  and  rather  slender, 
narrowing  at  the  head  into 
an  elongated  cone,  and  bear- 
^^^  ing  much  resemblance  to  those 

(^v^  of  some  of  the  larger  Tipuli- 

dse  which  live  in  the  earth*. 


s 


*  The  same  fact  has  been  noticed  in  relation  to  the  respectiTe  sexes  of  va- 
rious CuHceSf  and  some  other  sangaisugous  species. 
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The  bodj  is  divided  into  twelve  rings^  the  anal  one  heing  very 
minute  and  resembling  a  tubercle^  (Fig.  1.)  The  head  is  pro- 
vided with  two  short  antennae  and  several  minute  oi^ns^  among 
which  the  most  conspicuous  are  two  scaly  hooks,  which  it  employs 
in  opening  a  passage  for  itself  in  the  earth,  and  in  aiding  its  mo- 
tions. The  latter,  however,  are  chiefly  accomplished  by  means  of 
numerous  retractile  tubercles  placed  on  a  dark-coloured  band 
encircling  most  of  the  segments,  which,  by  their  pressure  against 
the  plane  of  position,  preserve  the  space  gained  by  the  elongation 
of  the  rings.  With  the  exception  of  the  bands  just  mention^,  tbe 
colour  is  dirty  white,  the  head  brown  and  shining.  The  pupa  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  the  segments  fringed 
on  the  posterior  mai^ins  with  grey  hairs  (Fig.  2.)  The  anal  seg- 
ment is  small,  and  armed  with  six  sharp  scaly  points,  (Fig.  3.) 
which  seem  to  enable  the  pupa  to  push  its  head  above  the  surfBce 
of  the  soil,  as  it  is  always  observed  to  do,  while  the  lower  portioD 
remains  imbedded.* 

The  species  of  this  genus  hitherto  recorded  as  British,  form  Imt 
a  small  proportion  of  such  as  are  known  to  inhabit  corresponding 
latitudes  on  the  continent,  and  it  may  therefore  be  expected  tbst 
.  considerable  additions  will  yet   be  made  to  them.     Meigen  de- 
scribes forty-two. 

TaBANUS  B0VINU8.  (s.) 
Tab.  boyinus,  Zinn.  De  Geer,  vi.  219.  pi.  12,  fig.  10  and  11 ;  F^- 
Meigm,  ii.  p.  48.  Wood's  lUus.  pi.  60. 
Ground  colour  brownish-black;  eye^  brassy-green  during  life; 
antennae  blackish  at  the  tip,  and  inclining  to  ferruginous  at  the 
base ;  hypostome,  forehead,  and  all  the  oral  organs,  except  the  la- 
bium, greyish-yellow :  thorax  with  several  depressions  on  the  sor- 
face,  clothed  with  yellowish-grey  hairs,  and  having  indistinct  dadc- 
coloured  longitudinal  stripes :  scutellum  and  abdomen  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  thorax:  hinder  edge  of  the  abdominal  segments 
with  a  reddish-yellow  band,  variable  in  breadth,  and  a  whitish  tri- 
angular spot  in  the  middle  of  each  :  under  side  covered  with  cinere- 
ous pubescence  inclining  to  yellow,  each  abdominal  segment  with 
a  rather  large  semicircular  black  spot  in  the  centre,  and  a  narrow 
oblique  black  line  on  each  side  of  it:  thighs  and  tarsi  blackish: 
tibiae  yellowish- white,  more  or  less  dusky  at  the  apex :  wings  brown- 
ish, the  costal  and  discoidal  nervures  yellowish-brown ;  winglets 
and  halteres  brown.   Length  10 — 12^,  breadth  4 — 4f  lines. 

•  De  Geer,  Vol.  vi.  214. 
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This  oonspicuoos  insect^  hj  far  the  most  bulky  of  our  native  Dip- 
tenij  18  fbund  occasionally  in  mooiland  and  uncultivated  districts^ 
apparently  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  In  Scotland  it  seems  to  be  of 
JDM-e  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Highlands  than  in  the  southern 
counties ;  although  numerous  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  the 
latter.  <'  Sutherlandshire/'  James  Wilton,  Esq.  ''  Glen  Clova/' 
U.  C.  Walson,  Esq.  "  Cardoness^  Kirkcudbrightshire."  ''  Monks- 
wood,  Hunts/'  Charles  C,  Babington,  Esq,  "  Not  uncommon  in 
Cambridgeshire,"  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns.  "  Ireland/'  A.  H,  Halt' 
day,  Esq. 

TaBANUS  AUTUMNAIilS. 
Im.  Fabr — Tab.  bovinus,  Harris'  Expos.  27.  pL  vii.  fig.  1. ;  Geoff.  iL  460. 

pi.  17,  fig.  2. ;  Meiff.  iL  39. 

Considerably  less  than  the  preceding,  seldom  exceeding  eight  or 
nine  lines :  hypoetome  and  palpi  light  grey,  the  forehead  of  the  fe- 
male nearly  white  with  a  black  line  down  the  middle,  dilated  be- 
neath into  a  shining  callosity :  antennie  black ;  eyes  in  the  male 
with  a  dark  line  in  the  middle :  thorax  pretty  thickly  clothed  with 
hairs,  brownish-grey,  with  four  dark  brown  longitudinal  lines  :  ab- 
domen greyish-white,  with  reddish  brown  reflexions  in  the  male, 
the  first  segment  brown,  the  others  marked  with  four  series  of 
dark  quadrate  spots  placed  obliquely ;  underside  of  the  abdomen 
%ht-grey,  inclining  to  red  in  the  male,  with  a  broad  central  black 
stripe,  and  the  segments  edged  behind  with  white :  thighs  black ; 
tibiae  brown,  with  the  base  white,  nearly  all  white  in  the  female ; 
tarsi  dark-brown ;  halteres  and  winglets  brownish-grey,  the  former 
with  the  knob  white :  wings  light  grey,  the  nervures  dark  brown. 
7f-9  lines. 

Of  occasional  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  "  Near 
London."  Stephens's  Catal.  ''Cambridgeshire,  but  less  abundant 
than  Tabanus  bovinus."  Reo.  Leonard  Jenyns. 

Tabanus  miganb. 
Mag. — Tab.  austriacufi.  Fab. — Tab.  niger,  Donovan,  xvi.  pL  564. 
Black ;  hypostome  with  grey  pubescence ;  palpi  and  antennae  pitch- 
brown  ;  eyes  green,  with  three  purple  bands,  at  least  in  the  female ; 
the  forehead  of  the  latter  grey,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  and 
vertex,  and  a  longitudinal  line  of  the  same  colour  between  them : 
thorax  blackish,  with  very  indistinct  light  coloured  lines,  the  surface 
thinly  clothed  with  greyish  pubescence :  abdomen  black  both  above 
and  beneath,  with  bluish  reflexions ;  the  surface  of  the  first  segment 
with  a  white  pubescent  spot  on  each  side,  the  following s^^ments  like- 
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In  the  want  of  specimens  of  this  insect^  the  abore  tranalatkuibfls 
been  given  of  Meigen's  description.  It  appears  to  be  everywhere  a 
scarce  species^  but  it  has  been  taken  in  different  parts  of  Engluid. 
Mr  Stephens  indicates  it  in  his  Catalogue  as  inhabiting  the  vidnitj 
of  London. 

Tabanus  LUmiDUB.     (s.) 
FaOeH,  DipL  Suae.  6,4,—Meig.  Zweu  u.  55. 

Palpi  and  hypostome  greyish-brown^  inclining  to  yellow  in  the 
female;  eyes  brassy  green,  with  three  purple  bands^  the  upper 
one  abbreviated  and  placed  near  the  middle ;  forehead  of  the  fe- 
male greyish^  with  a  shining-  callosity  at  the  angle  of  the  eje,  a 
smaller  one  on  the  crown^  and  a  short  black  ridge  in  the  space  be- 
tween them ;  two  lowest  joints  of  the  antennae  blackish^  the  third 
ferruginous^  with  the  tip  black :  thorax  and  abdomen  shining  black 
with  dark-coloured  pubescence,  the  former  brownish  on  the  sides, 
the  latter  having  a  ferruginous  spot,  with  whitish  reflexionB,oa 
each  side  of  the  three  first  segtnents,  the  anterior  ones  genenllj 
largest,  and  two  or  three  fiednt  triangular  dorsal  marks*  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  posterior  segments  narrowly  edged  with  white :  im- 
derside  of  the  abdomen  ferruginous,  the  base  and  anus  black ;  hal- 
teres  dark-brown,  the  knob  white ;  wings  pale  brownish-grey ;  some 
of  the  costal  nervures  edged  with  brown :  thighs  and  tarsi  Uackj 
the  tibiae  testaceous  with  the  tip  dusky,  the  posterior  £ringed  ex- 
ternally with  black  hairs.     6-7  lines. 

Not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  "  Near  London,"  Stephens  t  Caial 
"  Sutherlandshire  and  vicinity  of  Jardine  Hall,  Dnmfnes-shirei" 
Sir  Williatn  Jardine,  Bart. 

Tabanus  solstitialib. 

Meig.  ZweL  ii.  56. 

This  spedes  approaches  so  closely  to  the  foregoing  as  to  aivd 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  merely  a  variety.  The  principal  dif- 
ferences consist  in  the  colour  of  the  antennae,  which  are  rufous  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  tip  black,  and  in  the  under  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  has  the  first  four  segments  entirely  rufous,  and  the  re- 
mainder black.  The  rufous  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are 
rather  large,  pale  reddish-yellow,  with  a  whitish  play  of  ooloor: 
legs  dark  brown,  with  the  tibiae  reddish- yellow,  the  apical  half  of 
the  anterior  pair  brown.     5^  lines. 

Has  been  found  in  the  London  district,  but  no  notice  has  appea^ 
ed  of  its  occurrence  elsewhere  in  Britain. 
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Tabanus  tropicus*   (8.) 
Limu  Fabr.  De  Gear  vL  pL  12,  fig.  15-22.     SamouelU?8  Comp.  pL  9,  fig.  4. 
Meig.  Zweu  iL  61.     Harris*  Expos,  pi.  vii.  2  ^. 

Palpi  and  hypostome  dark  grey  in  the  male>  yellowish-grey  in 
the  female^  the  forehead  of  the  latter  yellow^  with  a  black  callosity 
at  the  base^  a  narrow  black  line  in  the  middle,  and  a  shining  point 
of  the  same  colour  on  the  crown  ;  antennae  ferruginous,  the  apex 
dark  brown  :  eyes  green,  with  three  transverse  rays  of  purple  :  tho- 
rax shining  dark  brown,  with  indistinct  dorsal  grey  lines,  the  pa- 
besoence  in  the  male  nearly  black  on  the  back,  and  brown  on  the 
sides,  bat  entirely  ferruginous  in  the  female  :  abdomen  black,  the 
four  first  segments  widely  fulvous  at  the  sides,  with  whitsh  reflex- 
ions in  the  male,  the  centre  with  a  dark  stripe  variable  in  breadth, 
sometimes  bearing  traces  of  a  pale  triangular  spot  at  the  hinder  edge 
of  the  segments ;  the  latter  edged  with  fulvous ;  belly  fulvous,  dusky 
behind,  the  hairs  round  the  sides  black  in  the  male,  fulvous  in  the 
female :  thighs  dark  brown  ;  tibise  ferruginous,  the  anterior  brown 
before  the  middle,  tlie  others  generally  somewhat  dusky  at  the 
apex,  the  intermediate  pair  with  divergent  hairs  in  the  male ;  tarsi 
black ;  winglets  yellowish-brown,  halteres  dusky,  the  extremity  of 
the  knob  white ;  wings  pale  brownish -grey,  the  anterior  margin  and 
nervures  yellowish-brown.     7f — 8  lines. 

This  handsome  species,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  in  many  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, is  found  occasionally  throughout  Britain,  but  is  probably  more 
plentiful  in  Scotland  than  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  island. 

"  Near  London,"  Stephens's  Catal.  "  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh," 
Reo.  WUUam  Little.  "  Near  Berwick,"  Dr  Johnston.  "  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  Pentland  Hills,"  Mr  Duncan,  ^'  Cardoness,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire." 

Tabanus  rusticus.     (s.) 
Fdbr.  Gmdittj  Panzer,  Fauna  Germ.  xiii.  21. ;  Meig,  Zwei,  ii.  60. 

Male  :  blackish,  covered  with  yellowish -grey  hairs ;  hypostome 
and  palpi  light  yellowish-grey  ;  antennae  pale  ferruginous,  with  the 
apex  dusky  ;  eyes  of  a  uniform  pale  green  colour ;  thorax  and  ab- 
domen densely  clothed  with  whitish-grey  hairs,  sometimes  inclining 
to  yellow  ;  breast  and  anterior  portion  of  the  belly  light  slate-grey, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  latter  duU  yellow  :  thighs  grey,  black  at  the 
extremity ;  tibise  yellow ;  anterior  tarsi  black,  the  hinder  pair  yel- 
low with  the  apex  black  ;  wings  hyaline,  the  exterior  border  tinged 
with  yellow. 

Female  :  forehead  light  yellowish-grey,  with  two  shining  black 
points,  the  upper  one  near  the  middle,  and  sometimes  prolonged  be- 
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hind  into  a  short  line ;  eyes  with  an  indistinct  arched  band  near  the 
inner  side  ;  abdomen  marked  with  four  series  of  dark  brown  spots; 
thighs  entirely  grey.     5|-7  lines. 

One  of  the  most  common  species  inhabiting  this  country ;  it  is 
scarce,  however^  in  Scotland.  ''Common  in  CambridgeBhire," 
Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns, 

Tabands  fulyus. 

M^,  Zweu  iL  61 — Tab.  alpinus,  Shrank,  Fauna  Boica ;  Curtis  Brit  Ent  il 
7-6,  $ — Tab.  aanguisorba,  Harris'  Expos,  pi.  viL  fig.  3. 
About  the  size  of  the  preceding  or  a  little  larger,  brown,  the 
whole  body  densely  clothed  with  golden-yellow  hairs ;  palpi  and 
hypostome  ochreous,  inclining  to  pale  grey ;  forehead  of  the  fe- 
male yellow,  with  a  minute  black  spot  near  the  middle ;  antenoc 
entirely  ferruginous ;  eyes  greenish,  darker  on  the  under  side ;  tho- 
rax and  abdomen  dusky  brown  covered  with  thick-set  shining  gold- 
en-yellow  hairSj  the  abdomen  with  a  fulvous  spot  on  each  side,  ex- 
tending from  the  first  segment  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  third; 
under  side  of  the  abdomen  greyish-yellow ;  legs  fulvous ;  anterior 
tarsi  and  apex  of  the  tibiae  black,  posterior  tarsi  dusky  towards  the 
extremity ;  halteres  ochreous :  wings  yeUow  at  the  base  and  anteri- 
or margin,  the  sub-marginal  cell  with  a  rudimentary  nerve.  6J-7- 
(Woodcut,  Fig.  3.) 

Has  not  been  frequently  noticed  in  this  country,  but  as  it  is  rather 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  it  may  yet  be  found  ia 
some  plenty.  "  Two  females  were  taken  last  autumn  (1825)  bf 
Captain  Blomer  near  Bideford^  North  Devon."— Cvr^t^,  /.  c.  "  No^ 
wich/'  J.  L,  Bromn,  Esq, 

{To  be  continued.) 


VII. — Miscellanea    Zoologica.     By  Grorob  Johnston,  M.  D« 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinbuigh. 

"  Si  Commentariolofl  spectes,  pro  yiribua  egisse  me  Lectori  fiuale  persuade- 
bo.  Nee  laborem  huncee  meum  defectibus  laborare  negabo.  Modo  ad  augmen- 
tum  Scientiae  naturalis  quaedam  notatu  non  indigna  neque  lectu  injucimda  coa- 

tulisse  dicar.     Et  hac  m  fallor  gloriola  me  exuet  nemo. Descripsi  qucdaiH 

et  in  poBterum  describam,  apud  auctores  jam  obvia,  vel  quia  leviter  adtigennt 
iUi,  vel  quod  nova  addenda  habeo.  hicognitarum  tamen  rerum  pars  major 
erit.  Et  in  istls  etiam  quft,  nota  prius,  retracto,  fere  sine  eorum  que  aptrf 
aliofi  occuTTunt  repetitione,  nisi  ea  ad  rem  neceasaria  sit,  ago." — PaUas,  ifi^ 
ZooL  pTiBf.  ix. 

I. — An  attempt  to  ascertain  ths  British  Pycnogomdx, 

The  resemblance  which  the  individuals  of  this  family  have  to  the 
long-legged  or ''  shepherd"  spiders  (Phtdangium)  led  the  earlier  na- 
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taralists  to  classify  them  in  one  and  the  same  genus,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficiently close  to  justify  us  in  calling  them  Sea'tpiders,  were  an  En- 
glish name  necessary  for  their  identification.  They  are  characte- 
rized hy  having  a  crustaceous  slender  body,  not  much  thicker  than 
the  limbs,  and  which  may  aptly  enough  be  compared  to  a  short 
vertebral  column,  each  segment  representing  a  vertebra  with  its 
prominent  lateral  processes.  This  column  is  divided  into  ^ye  seg- 
ments only,  which  are  so  far  anchylosed  that  their  joints  appear  to 
admit  of  no  motion  upon  one  another,  either  to  a  side  or  perpendicu- 
larly :  the  anterior  is  rather  the  largest,  and  on  its  vertex  there  is 
a  tubercle  or  small  wart  surmounted  by  four  simple  eyes  placed  in 
a  square,  but  which  are  very  difiScult  to  detect  in  some  of  the  spe- 
des,  if  they  are  not  actually  wanting.  I  believe  that  this  anterior 
s^ment  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two— «  cranial  and  thoracic, 
and  in  the  Pycnogonum,  the  evidence  of  this  division  may  be  faint- 
ly traced.  The  cranial  portion  is  sometimes  lengthened  out  into  the 
fonn  of  a  neck  and  head,  terminated  with  a  short  proboscis,  but  in 
others  the  proboscis  springs  directly  'from  the  truncate  front  into 
which  it  is  inserted  as  in  a  socket.  It  is  a  tubular  organ,  of  a  crus- 
taceous texture,  of  extremely  limited  motion  in  a  vertical  direction, 
and  with  a  simple  round  or  trifid  aperture  at  its  apex,  but  in  most 
of  the  genera  the  inferior  side  is  divided  into  two  equal  halves  by 
a  longitudinal  line  or  plain  suture.  *  Generally  at  the  base  of  this 
proboscis  we  find  a  pair,  of  mandibles  formed  of  two  joints,  the  ulti- 
mate armed  with  a  pair  of  claws  or  pincers,  one  of  the  claws  only 
moveable  ;  and  in  one  genus  there  is  in  addition  to  these  a  pair  of 
filiform  articulated  organs,  which  have  been  named  the  palpu  All 
these  belong  to  the  cranial  segment,  if  it  is  allowable  to  speak  of 
this  as  distinct.  The  thorax  consists  of  four  segments,  including  the 
cranio-thoracic ;  and  each  of  them  supports  a  single  pair  of  legs, 
articulated  with  the  protuberant  sides  of  the  segments.  The  legs 
are  all  alike  in  form,  and  calculated  solely  for  creeping ;  they  are 
eight-jointed,  t  and  the  tarsus  is  provided  with  one  or  two  strong 

*  Savigny  says  that  in  the  terminal  mouth  we  can  scarcely  perceive  some 
tTBces  of  a  lip  and  jaws, — and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  worded  in- 
duces the  belief  that  he  could  not  discover  any.  M6ra.  sur  les  Anim.  sans  Vert 
i<  55.  The  proboscis  of  a  large  species  of  Phoxichilus,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  appeared  to  be  composed,  says  Latreille,of  a  lip,  of  a  tonguelet,  and 
of  two  jaws,  the  whole  fcoldered  together.  Hence  the  palpi  belong  to  the  jaws. 
—Cuvier,  lUg.  Anim.  iv.  276. 

f  The  three  basal  joints  constitute  the  coictj  the  next  the  thigh,  the  two  fol- 
lowuig  the  ahia,  the  other  two  the  targus,  but  this  nomenclature  is  objection- 
able in  as  fitf  as  it  is  founded  on  some  very  doubtful  analogies  between  the  parts 
so  named,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  vertebrate  animals. 
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daws,  sometimes  aided  by  smaller  subsidiary  ones  moving  in  t)» 
same  direction.  The  fifth  segment  is  small  or  rudimentary,  cjlin- 
dric,  without  appendages  of  any  sort,  but  perforated  at  the  end  with 
the  anus,  which  is  an  oval  perpendicular  aperture  with  tumid  lipg: 
this  segment  is  all  that  remains  of  the  abdomen,  which  meets  with 
its  extremest  reduction  in  this  tribe  of  crustaceans. 

The  Pycnogonidce  are  all  marine  animals.  They  oonoeal  them- 
selves among  sea-weed  and  corallines  between  tide-marks ;  under 
stones  within  the  lowest  tide-line  ;  and  they  are  occasionally  dredg« 
ed  from  deep  water.  Their  motions  are  remarkably  slow,  and  as 
it  were  painful  to  our  apprehension  ; — Whence  it  is  obvious  that  their 
prey  must  be  either  dead  animal  matter,  or  living  animals  as  habe- 
tous  and  defencriess  as  themselves,  an  inference  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  conformation  of  the  oral  organs.  We  are  told  that  they  live 
principally  on  the  fish  of  bivalve  sheUs,*  which  they  insidioasij 
enter  as  these  lie  gaping  in  their  usual  fashion  when  no  danger 
threatens.  Some  assert  that  the  Pycnogonum  is  parasitical  on  the 
whale,  but  perhaps  the  resemblance  which  this  animal  has  to  the 
Gyamus  ceti  t  may  have  deceived  the  observers,  and  given  rise  to 
the  remark,  for  it  is  certainly  common  on  our  shores  where  there 
are  no  whales;  and  Fabricius  mentions  that  in  Greenland  it  is  foood 
under  stones  on  the  shore,  just  as  with  us.  The  females  are  appa- 
rently fewer  in  number  than  the  males,  or  are  at  least  much  seldomer 
met  with  :  they  are  distinguished,  as  Baster  first  of  all  ascertained, 
by  having  a  pair  of  spurious  legs  in  addition  to  those  common  to  both 
sexes,  which  originate  from  the  inferior  anterior  margin  of  the  first 
thoracic  segment,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  holding 
and  carrying  the  eggs.  These  are  collected  into  globular  masses  en« 
veloped  with  a  thin  skin  or  membrane,  each  mass  firmly  adherent 
to  the  spurious  or  oviferous  leg,  and  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  nu- 
merous round  ova.  There  are  several  masses  of  these  ^ggs  in  all 
the  genera  excepting  Pycnogonum,  in  which  the  eggs  form  a  single 
broad  square  membrane  laid  under  the  body.  The  changes  which 
the  individual  may  undergo  from  its  birth  to  maturity  are  un- 
known. 

•  ^  Mytilonim  testasque  peiietratet  ezhaurit.  J.  G.  Kdnig,"in  Lin.  Syst.  Nat 
1025.  Of  his  Pycnogonum  grossipes,  O.  Fabricius  says,  ^  Vescitur  insectis  e( 
vennibus  marinis  mijiutis  ;  quod  autem  testas  mytilorum  exhauiiat,  mihi  igB/h 
turn  est,  dum  nunquam  intra  testam  mytili  illud  invent,  licet  sit  yerodmile  >»• 
tis."— Faun.  Groenl.  231. 

f  This  resemblanee  misled  Fabricius  when  he  put  the  Cyamus  and  Pycno- 
gonum in  the  same  genus. 


r 
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There  has  been^  and  there  still  is  somediversity  of  opiman  among 
naturalists  relative  to  the  place  which  this  family  ought  to  occupy 
in  the  '^  Systema  Naturse."  Linnaeus  placed  the  only  two  species 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  in  the  genus  Phalangium, — a  kind 
of  land  spiders  standing  between  the  mites  (acari)  and  true  spiders 
(aranew.)  The  impropriety  of  mixing  them  in  this  manner  with 
the  terrestrial  Phalangia  was  soon  perceived ;  and  Otho  Fabricius 
separated  them^  assigning  the  name  Pycnogonum  (previously  used 
by  Bnmnich)  to  the  marine  species.  He  was  followed  by  Muller, 
the  discoverer  of  some  additional  species.  Fabricius^  the  entomolo- 
gist^ divided  all  that  had  been  made  known  previous  to  his  time  into 
two  genera,  viz.  Nymphon  and  Pycnogonum  ;  and  Latreille^  his  im- 
mediate successor  in  the  throne  of  entomology,  was  at  first  of  opi« 
nioQ  that  the  peculiar  characters,  especiaUy  the  tubular  mouth  of  the 
Pycnogonide^  justified  him  in  elevating  them  to  a  distinct  order 
among  his  "  insecta  acera,"  which  includes  the  myriopods,  spiders, 
and  mites.  He  afterwards  saw  reason  to  degrade  them  from  this 
rank  to  that  of  a  ^'  feunily,"  which  he  located,  after  Linnaeus,  between 
the  phalangoid  spiders  and  the  mites.  He  created  a  new  genus 
{Phoxickilus)  for  the  reception  of  a  species  which  would  not  har- 
monize with  those  already  characterized.*  In  Lamarck's  system, 
which  proceeds  from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  complex  animals, 
the  Pycnogonides  are  found  in  the  second  order  of  his  Arachnides, 
characterized  by  their  want  of  antennae,  by  breathing  through 
branched  not  ganglionated  tracheae,  and  by  having  two  or  four  simple 
eyes.  They  follow,  and  are  consequently  considered  superior  to  the 
mites  and  Phalangia ;  but  being  associated  in  one  section  with  the 
Pseudo-Scorpions  they  are  to  be  considered  coequal  and  affined  to 
them,t  a  conclusion  than  which  nothing' can  be  more  erroneous. — Dr 
Leach,  in  his  first  essay,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia, 
made  of  these  animals  an  order  amongst  the  Arachnides,  which  he 
named  ''  Podosoma/'  and  which  he  divided  into  two  tribes, — Gna- 
thonia  and  Agnathonia— Msharacterized  by  the  presence  or  absence 

*  The  changes  in  their  relative  position  which  LAtrei]le  subsequently  made 
are  immaterial,  hi  the  Rdg.  Animal,  they  constitute  the  second,  and  in  his 
**  Families  Naturelles"  the  first  family  of  the  Arachnides  Tracbearis,  following 
the  Pseudo- Scorpions  and  preceding  the  Phalangia  and  mites, — a  station  of  the 
goodness  of  which  he  very  properly  expresses  his  suspicion ;  and  be  afterwards 
suggests  that  the  Pycnogonide  should  form  a  particular  order,  intermediate  to 
the  Arachnides  and  the  apterous  parasitical  insects.—- R^g.  Anim.  iv.  277.  FBsn, 
Nat  du  Regne  Anim.  318. 

f  Hist  Nat  des  Anim.  s.  Vert  v.  72. 
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of  mandibles.  The  names  of  the  tribes  were  subaeqaently  dropped, 
and  they  assumed  the  rank  of  families^  the  former  being  called 
N3^phonides,  the  latter  Pycnogonides,  while  the  ordinal  name  was 
altered  to  "  Podosomata/'  which^  however,  was  still  allowed  to  staod 
amongst  the  Arachnides  ;*  but  Dr  Leach  latterly  became  so  per- 
plexed with  doubts  and  difficulties  relative  to  this  family's  relation- 
ship to  other  animals,  that  he  dissevered  it  entirely  from  the  sys- 
tem, and  threw  them  into  an  appendix. t 

Hitherto  then  the  Pycnogonidie  appear  to  have  been  considered 
as  insects  nearly  allied  to  the  mites  and  spiders.  Otho  Fabriciushad 
long  ago  hinted  that  they  were  probably  of  nearer  affinity  to  Crns- 
taceans4  but  the  hint  was  forgotten  until  Savigny,  by  a  very  in- 
genious analysis  of  their  organs,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion :  he 
believes  that  they  are  the  group  by  which  nature  passes  from  the 
Crustacea  to  the  exantennulate  spiders,  and  belonging  rather  to  the 
former  than  the  latter  class.  His  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
duced any  systematist  to  alter  the  usual  location  of  these  animals 
excepting  Milne  £dwards,§  who  has  entirely  embraced  it,  and  acted 
upon  it.  As  the  question  is  not  one  of  mere  convenience,  for,  ac- 
cording as  our  decision  is  more  or  less  consonant  to  nature,  so  will 
our  views  be  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  groups  of  these 
classes,  I  will  enter  a  little  into  the  discussion. 

The  reasons  for  arranging  the  Pycnogonidse  with  the  Arachnides 
appear  to  be  these : — 1.  The  general  resemblance  they  have  to  the 
members  of  that  class;  2.  the  absence  of  external  branchiae  ;  3.  the 
sameness  in  the  number  of  legs ;  4.  the  similarity  in  the  position, 
structure,  and  arrangement  of  the  eyes  ;  5.  the  simplicity  of  their  or- 
ganization, more  especially  of  the  circulating  system.  At  a  first 
glance  these  reasons  are  seemingly  of  great  weight,  but  a  narrow 
examination  may  shew  that  they  are  unsatisfactory.  There  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  spiders  than  the  great  pro- 
portionable size  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  coalescence  of  the  thoracic 
segments,  but  in  the  Pycnogonida  the  abdomen  is  reduced  to  its  mi- 
nimum, while  the  thorax  is  much  enlarged,  and  consists  of  four  dis* 
tinct  segments,  so  that  the  resemblance  between  them  and  some 
Phalangia  is  evidently  unreal  and  illusory.     The  absence  of  bran- 

•  Linn.  Trans.  ».  387.  Lend.  1815. 

t  Samouelle*8  Ent.  Comp.  305.  Lond.  1819. 

t  Faun.  Groenl.  229.  • 

§  RiRso  scarcely  affords  an  exception.  He  places  the  genus  N>iDplH}B 
amongst  the  Lemodipodous  crustaceans,  next  to  Caprella  I — Hist.  Nst.  ^ 
TEurop.  Merid.  v.  p.  102. 
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chi»  19  admitted^  but  neither  can  it  be  sbewn  that  they  breathe 
tbrongh  tracheae  after  the  manner  of  spiders :  it  is  probable  that  the 
aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  effected  by  the  mere  contact  of  the 
water  in  which  they  all  live  with  the  external  surface,  a  mode  of 
respiration  not  unknown  among  some  of  the  less  perfect  crustace- 
ans.*   To  determine  whether  or  not  they  agree  in  the  number  of 
legs  with  Arachnides  may  seem  an  easy  matter^  and  upon  the  de- 
termination the  question  of  their  location  mainly  depends.     If  we 
merely  reckon  the  number  of  members  used  for  locomotion^  the 
agreement  is  exact ;  there  are  four  pairs  in  spiders,  and  four  pairs  in 
the  sea-spiders ;  but  Savigny's  researches  appear  to  have  proved  that 
some  parts  have  been  overlooked  which  ought  properly  to  enter  into 
the  calculation.     By  tracing,  with  the  hand  of  a  master^  the  muta- 
tions of  the  organ  through  ther^Bqore  remarkable  families  of  crusta- 
ceans and  apterous  insects,  he  iirst  shews  that  the  so-called  proboscis 
of  the  Pycnogonum  is  a  head,  without  any  analogy  with  the  sucker 
of  some  acaridans ;  and  were  the  Pycnogonids  to  be  classified  with 
the  Arachnides  they  would  be  anomalous  there ;  the  only  cephalous 
family  in  the  class.     The  proboscis  being  admitted  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  head,  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  that  the  members, 
whose  true  character  is  concealed  under  the  designations  of  mandi- 
bles, palpi,  and  oviferous  organs,  are  merely  modifications  of  the 
legs,  which  have  undergone  less  change  of  form  than  the  corre- 
sponding legs  in  many  other  families  of  the  Crustacea ;  so  that,  like 
the  crustaceans,  the  Pycnogonidae  have  in  reality  seven  pairs  of 
l^.t    "  If  we  attentively  examine,"  says  Savigny,  "  the  mandi- 
bles and  palpi^  we  must  conclude  that  the  family  of  the  Pycnogonum 
is  that  in  which  these  organs  differ  least,  either  in  position  or  in 
nsage,  from  the  ordinary  feet.     Their  insertion  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  aperture  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  often  placed  beyond  their 
reach ;  the  insertion  is  made  not  into  the  head,  nor  to  the  advanced 
segment  which  supports  the  head,  but  immediately  to  the  thorax. 
The  palpi  are  not  attached  to  any  sort  of  jaws.     And  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  tbe  total  occasional  suppression  or  obliteration  of  these 
organs  ?  In  fact,  if  the  Nymphons  have  both  palpi  and  mandibles, 
the  Phoxichiles  have  mandibles  only,  and  the  Pycnogonum  has  nei- 
ther mandibles  rmr  palpi.     These  curious  facts  have  been  observed 
by  M.  Latreille,  and  by  myself,  in  individuals  in  his  collection. 

*  Latreille  conjectured  that  the  Pycnogonids  mgbit  respire  by  means  of  the 
lobular  abdonunal  sc^;ment,  as  some  larvae  are  known  to  do,  but  the  conjecture 
has  no  observation  in  its  support. 

t  Savigny,  Mem.  sup.  cit.  5C. 

NO.  IV.  B  b 
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Nevertheless^  the  three  genera  seek  the  same  aliment^ — ^they  are  ill 
equally  canuvorous,--«o  unanswerable  proef  that  the  parts  to  wkich 
the  names  of  palpi  and  mandibles  haye  been  given  in  the  Nymphons 
are  not  necessarily  employed  in  manduoation ;  that  the  moatk  ins 
its  i«oper  existence  independent  of  those  parts ;  that  it  is  esaestul* 
ly  composed  of  othw  organs^^-ajad  this  point  is  so  decisive  that  we 
may  doubt  whether  the  Pycnogonidfls^  hitheirto  arranged  witlk  tlie 
Arachnides,  would  not  be  placed  \vith  g? ea«ter  proprielfcy  anioiig  tk 
Crustacea."* 

Some  naturalists  cannot  coincide  in  this  suggestion,  because  of  tlie 
great  simplicity  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Pycnogonid»j  which  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Crustacea.  The  simplicity  of  their  structoie 
must  be  admitted ;  the  alimentary  canal  appears  to  be  a  stnu^^ 
intestine  extended  between  the  mouth  and  anus,  with  some  lateiai 
expansions  or  coeca ;  and  the  circulatii^  system  is  probably  redooed 
to  a  single  vessel  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  thoracic  8egnwiiti» 
and  sends  a  branch  to  each  member  or  limb>  in  which  the  blood  bM 
an  irr^;ular  movement,  but  cannot  be  said  properly  to  circskte. 
The  rest  of  their  anatomy  is  unascertained.  But  the  axguBS&t 
hence  deduced  is  one  which  will  equally  forbid  their  admission 
among  the  Arachnides,  for  the  typical  spiders  are  little  less  highly 
organized  than  the  typical  crustaceans ;  and  M.  £d wards  has  shovn 
that,  by  assuming  anatomical  characters  as  the  basis  of  classiicntJon, 
the  most  unnatural  comlnnations  would  be  the  result,  so  that  even 
they  who  have  advocated  the  superiority  of  these  characters,  have 
found  an  adherence  to  their  principles  quite  impracticable  ia  Uie 
classification  of  avertebrate  animals.  It  is  a  better  and  safer  me- 
thod to  arrange  these  animals  in  as  many  groups  as  there  are  dis- 
tinctly recognizable  series  formed  by  the  successive  simplificstioo or 
degradation  of  each  distinct  organism.  In  this  way  we  are  nol  ar- 
rested by  differences  of  anatomical  structure,  when  these  are  cos* 
fined  to  mere  differences  of  oomplexness ;  and,  in  the  instance  of  tk 
Crustacea,  we  attach  to  the  class  all  those  species  whose  general  or- 
ganism, however  simple,  has  no  deviations  incompatible  with  that  oC 
the  types  of  the  class,  but  which  simplicity  is,  if  we  may  so  ^wak, 
the  result  of  an  arrest  to  its  developement,  and  recalls  by  its  simila- 
rity, the  transitory  conditions  through  which  the  most  perfect  oob- 
stituents  of  the  class  have  passed  during  the  continuance  of  their  em- 
bryonic life.  To  proceed  thus  may  seem  to  be  acting  contrary  to tlie 
recognized  principles  of  natural  systems,  and  one  is  apt  to  be  start- 
led at  a  proposal  to  gather  together  in  one  category  animals  wbich 

♦  Mem.  sup.  cit.  75-6. 
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breathe  hy  gills  or  hranduK^  with  others  whidb  have  no  special  or- 
gans for  the  perfbrmaaee  of  that  important  fnaetion^  heing  reduced 
t»  respif  e  by  the  skin  ; — animals  which  have  a  heart  and  a  very 
ooBif  Ueated  Tascular  system,  with  others  which  hare  no  heart  and 
no  Tery  distinct  vessels  ;— -animals  which  have  a  powerfoUy  armed 
nonth  and{gre8tly  developed  diylopoetidc  risoera,  with  others  which 
an^sneklings,  and  whose  intestines  are  fitted  for  the^digestion  of  no 
solid  ^mmL  But  these  dificnhies  disappear  when  we  discover  how 
mvch  these  oi]gana^  so  inflnoiitial  in  the  higher  animak,  are  modified 
helm. they  entirely  disappear  in  these  less  perfect  beings; — ^how 
they  become  by  litde  and  little  rudimentary  jMreTioos  to  their  ohli*- 
teratico^  a  loss  which  is  then  little  felt,  and  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  euential  dhange  in  the  type  of  their  organisation.  Bzanchise, 
ibr  exaa^e,  beomne  rudimentary  and  disappear,  to  be  replaced  and 
have  their  functions  performed,  by  the  common  integumentain  some 
orvtaceana,  almost  alike,  in  other  respects,  to  olliers  which  are  fnr- 
■iihed  with  these  organs  in  a  state  of  high  derelopement,  and  that 
too  without  any  notable  modification  in  the  other  great  systems.  The 
blood-vessels  cease  to  have  distinct  parietes,  and  exist  no  longer  ex- 
cepting as  simple  lacunae  in  some  Crustacea,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  from  other  animals  of  the  same  class  having  a  very  complete 
TSBcnlar  system ;  and  the  heart  becomes  rudimentary,  and  perhaps 
eren  esnpleatly  disappears,  although  nothing  has  occmrred  in  the 
body  generally  to  reveal  its  absence.  These  facts  have  iadvced  M. 
Edwards  rightly  to  place  in  the  class  Crustacea  not  only  the  arti- 
culated animals  with  jointed  feet,  having  a  complete  circulation  and 
bianchin — the  characters  which  are  usually  assigned  to  it, — but  al- 
so all  those  which,  formed  on  the  same*  general  plan,  are  more  or 
less  imperfect,  and  in  one  sense  degraded.  The  group  thus  form- 
ed will  be  more  difficult  to  define,  hut  better  this  than  that  it  should 
be  drcumscribed  by  arbitrary  limits.  * 

Class  CRUSTACEA — Sub-class  C.  Haustellata. 
Order,  Abanbzfobmes,  M,  Edwards. 
(Podosomata,  Leach. — Pycnogonides,  LatreilU.) 
Character* — Animals  crustaceous,  araneiform :  head  rostrate,  tu- 
bular, the  month  terminal,  simple :  thorax  linear,  of  4  sub-equal 
s^ments,  the  anterior  with  4  simple  eyes  placed  on  a  dorsal  tuber- 
cle :  legs  8,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliary  organs  to  the  head,  very  long 
proportionably,  ambulatory,  raptorious,  8-jointed:  abdomen  rudi- 

•  Hist  Nat  de«  Crust  i.  227-8; 
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mentary  ;  anus  terminal — Marine  :  oviferous^  carrying  the  eggs  in 
masses  attached  to  the  spurious  legs.     The  genera  are — 

I.  Pycnogonum.  Rostrum  without  mandibles  and  palpi  ;  legs 
stout,  the  first  tarsal  joint  minute,  the  claws  simple  ;  oviferous  legs 
10-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  claw-like. 

II.  Phoxichilus.  Rostrum  without  mandibles  and  palpi ;  1^ 
slender,  the  first  tarsal  joint  minute,  the  claws  double,  unequal, 
sharp  ;  oviferous  legs  7-j<»nted,  the  terminal  joint  tuberde-like. 

III.  Orithyia.  Rostrum  sessile  with  a  pair  of  chelate  mandibles ; 
palpi  0 ;  legs  slender,  monodactyle,  the  firsi  tarsal  joint  minute ; 
oviferous  legs  5-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  claw*like. 

IV.  Pallene.  Rostrum  raised  on  a  neck,  with  a  pair  of  chelate 
mandibles;  palpi  0  ;  legs  slender,  monodactyle,  with  auxiliary  claws, 
the  first  tarsal  joint  minute  ;  oviferous  l^s  10-jointed,  the  terminal 
joints  serrulated. 

V.  Nymphon.  Rostrum  raised  on  a  neck,  with  chelate  mandi- 
bles and  palpi ;  legs  slender,  monodactyle,  with  auxiliary  daws,  the 
tarsal  joints  sub-equal ;  oviferous  legs  10-jointed,  the  terminal  joint 
claw-like. 

I.  Pycnogonum,*  Brunnick. 

1.  P,  littorak.     (Hate  xii.  Fig.  1,  2,  3.) 

Phalangium  Baleenarum,  Lin.  Syst  1028.     MvU.  Zool.  Dan.  prod.  1^ 

No.  2294.     Pen.  Brit.  Zool.  iv.  43,  pi.  19,  fig.  7.     Turt,  Gvtd.  iiL  716. 

Stew,  Elem.  ii.  326,  (the  descriptiou  very  inaccurate.) — Acanu  marinm 

seu  Polygonopus,  PaUaa,  Misc.  Zool.  188,  tab.  14,  fig.  21 -2d._Pycno. 

goniim  littorale,  Fabr,  Faun.  Groenl.  233 — P.  Balsnanun,  Zatr.  Gen. 

Crust  et  Ins.  i.  144.     Leach,  in  Edin.  Encydop.  vii.  413,  pi.  221,  fig. 

11.     Lin.  Trans.  xL  388.     Sam.  Ent.  Comp.  305.     Lamarck,  Aiuin. 

s.  vert.  V*  76.     Savig.  Mem.  sur  les  Anim.  s.  vert  i>  112,  pi.  5»  fig.  3. 

Starky  Elem.  ii.  203 Caocellus  belgicus.    Walker's  Essays  on   Nat 

Hist.  215. 
Hab. — Under  stones  and  amongst  sea  weeds  at  low- water  mark;  and  amongst 
corallines  in  deeper  water.     '*  On  many  parts  of  our  coasts,  but  is  not  comnKm,'' 
I^ach.     Frequent  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire. 

Description.  ^TftmnZ  araneiform,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour, 
naked,  finely  granulous,  the  granules  almost  even  ^vith  the  snrface: 
rostrum  paler,  smooth,  thick,  conical  with  a  slightly  dilated  cylin« 
drical  apex  and  tritid  aperture,t  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  body, 
porrect  or  deflected  :  cranial  segment  coalescent  with  the  next,  nol 
produced  anteriorly,  the  back  with  a  large  tubercle  on  which  the 

*   Name  from  vi/xrer  thick,  and  yotv  a  knee. 

-j-  Dr  Walker  says  the  mouth  "  consists  of  an  aperture  with  foiu"  val\ies.- 
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eyes  are  placed  in  a  square,  the  anterior  clusters  rather  more  ap- 
proximated than  the  posterior :  body  of  4  transverse  segments,  each 
.  armed  with  a  dorsal  tubercle  along  the  medial  line,  and  an  obtuse 
one  on  each  side,  within  which  there  is  a  round  depression  ;  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  segments  elevated,  the  fourth  narrower,  obcor- 
date,  its  tubercle  placed  forward,  while  behind  it  is  terminated  by 
the  narrow  cylindrical  abdomen  :  legs  4  pairs,  the  first  and  second 
rather  longer  than  the  third,  and  the  fourth  are  still  shorter,  all  of 
them  with  8  joints  nodulous  at  the  knees ;  the  three  basal  (coxce) 
short,  sub-equal,  the  fourth  and  fifth  twice  as  long,  with  two  unequal 
tubercles  on  the  distal  ends  and  a  bulged  process  underneath,  sixth 
joint  shorter  than  the  fifth,  seventh  minute,  globular,  eighth  curved, 
as  long  as  the  sixth,  and  terminated  with  a  sharp  claw, — the  joints 
forming  the  tarsus  covered  with  a  very  short  hairiness  on  the  under 
surface. 

The  female  appears  to  be  rare.  She  carries  her  innumerable  ova, 
enveloped  in  a  broad  square  gelatinous  membrane  or  apron,  under 
the  body  between  the  legs,  where  they  are  attached  in  front  to  a 
pair  of  filiform  jointed  organs,  which  originate  from  a  callous  ring 
that  encircles  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  The  joints  are  1 0,  the  5  ba- 
sal ones  shorter  than  the  others,  while  the  terminal  one  forms  a 
slightly  curved  sharp  claw.-;»Linn8eus  describes  the  rostrum  as  be- 
ing of  the  length  of  the  feet — *'  rostrum  membranceum,  subsubula- 
tnm,  longitudine  pedum," — which,  if  not  an  error,  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate another  species. 

Fig.  1.  The  male,  nat.  size. — 2.  The  female  slightly  magnified 
and  seen  from  below. — 3.  One  of  the  oviferous  legs  magnified. 

II.  Phoxichilus,*  Latreille. 
1-  Ph.  spinosus, 
Phalangium  spinosum,  Montagu^  in  Lin.  Trans,  ix.  100,  tab.  5,  fig.  7. — 
Phoxichilus  spinipes.  Leach,  in  Edin.   Encyclop.  vii.  412. — Phoxichiliis 
monodactylus,  Lanu  Anim.  s-  vert.  v.  75 — Ph.  hirsutus,  Stark,  Elem.  ii. 
203. — Ph.  species,   Cuv,  Reg.  Anim.  iv.  278.     Leach,  in  Lin.  Trans. 
xLd89. 
Hab. — *^  South  coast  of  Devonshire,"  Montagu. 

Description. — ^^  Body  linear :  snout  long,  cylindric  deflected : 
no  feelers  :  eyes  four,  fixed  in  a  conical  tubercle  on  the  top  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  behind  the  snout,  placed  two  forward,  two 
backward,  and  appear  under  a  microscope  strongly  reticulated ;  the 
tubercle  on  which  they  are  seated,  verrucose  :  on  the  back  between 

•  Formed  from  fojof  sharp,  and  ;t*^*  a  claw. 
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the  hinder  pair  of  legs  u  an  erect  cylindric  taberde,  which  inaoue 
point  of  Tiew  might  be  mistaken  for  a  tail ;  the  aomuit  of  tius  k 
famished  with  two  minute  spines :  1^  long,  slaider^  spinons."-- 
*<  Length  jof  the  bodj  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    CoJonr  mfoos-bmni. 

*'  The  female  is  fiimished  with  a  pair  of  long  jointed  appmidages, 
which  originate  at  the  fore  part  of  the  tiieraz,  and  tnmiuidemettfaj 
as  described  by  the  figure.  The  nse  of  these  aatennli^-liko  men- 
bers  is  for  holding  and  carrying  aboat  their  eggs." — Montagu. 

Dr  Leach,  after  his  brief  notice  of  this  species,  adds^  '^  Tifno  ipe- 
cimens,  which  were  mo^t  obligingly  commonicated  by  R.  Ste?ai- 
son,  Esq.  from  the  Bell-rock  L^hthonse*  on  the  Scottish  coast,  in  a 
living  state,  were  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  are  possibly  disdn^" 
And  after  his  character  of  the  genus  in  the  Tjinniwin  TraasaetisnB 
he  i^wnds  the  obeervation — "  species  multas  indigeoas  possideo,  at 
characteres  nondum  elaboravi." — Leach. 

The  Phoxichilns  spintpes  of  Lamardc,  Anim.  s.  Vert.  ▼.  7S>  k  a 
sadly  confrised  species,  which  it  will  be  fbujid  impossible  to  deter- 
mine by  the  most  aealous  commentator.* 

IIL — OniTHTiAyt  Johmttom. 
1.  O.  cocemea,    (Plate  m  Fig.  4»  5,  G.) 

Pydu^onum  groadpes,  ▼siietas,  Fobr.  Fuul  GioenL  231. — Nympiumi  eao- 
cineiim,  Johnston,  in  Zool.  Joum.  iii.  489 ;  and  in  Mag.  Nat  Ifist  ?i  4S» 
fig.  7,6. 
Hab. — Amongst  confervas  between  tide  msrks.    Not  very  uncommon  in  Ber- 
wick  Bay. 

DsscBiPTioN, — Animal  araneiform,  slender,  of  a  uniform  fine 
dear  red  colour,  with  the  joints  of  the  legs  and  tarsi  yellowish,  and 
when  magnified  a  central  vessel,  distinguished  by  its  deeper  tint,  k 
seen  running  uninterruptedly  through  the  body  and  legs :  rostrum  jd" 

*  Lamarck's  definition  of  liia  **  Phoxicbilus"  is  the  same  as  thai  wlddi  I 
give  of  "  Orithyia,'*  but  I  could  not  retain  the  former  name,  having  applied  it 
to  an  emandibulate  species,  after  the  example  of  Leach.     Some  have  i 
ly  described  the  Phalangium  spinosum  of  Montagu  with  a  pair  of  palpi,  i 
ing  the  oviferous  legs  for  such,^ — a  mistake  which  has  originated  from  < 
ing  the  figure  without  reference  to  the  description, 
f  Oridiyia — '*  Dilect&que  diu  caruit  Deus  Orithta, 

Dum  rogat,  et  precibus  mavult  qu4m  viribus  uti." 

Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vi  fifiib.  & 

" flenmt  Rhodope'iae  arces, 

Altaque  Pangaea,  et  Rheai  Mavortis  tellus, 
Atque  Getae,  atque  Hebrus,  et  Actias  Orythia," 

Virg.  Geoig.Ub.iv. 
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lowisb^  porrect^  cylindrical,  somewhat  thickened  outwards,  divided 
beneath  by  a  mesial  line,  shorter  than  the  mandibles,  which  origi- 
nate fnm  the  anterior  margin  of  the  first  segment,  and  are  biarticu- 
kte,  the  basal  joint  long,  while  the  second  forms  a  short  ovate  hand 
armed  with  two  small  sub-equal  curved  daws:  bodif  4-jointed,  the 
first  with  an  oculiferons  tubercle,  the  eyes  obscure :  legs  four  pairs, 
with  a  vary  few  widely  scattered  short  hairs,  three  times  the  length  of 
the  body,  eqnal,  &gointed,  the  basal  joint  short,  die  second  somewhat 
koger  thaa  the  thM,  the  fourth  slightly  dilated,  elongate,  fifth  and 
sixth  slenderer,  but  as  long,  seventh  minute,  eighth  ratiier  long,  fal- 
ciform, spinons  en  its  inferior  edge  and  terminated  by  a  single  rather 
long  claw.  Length  of  the  body  two  lines,  of  the  1^  six.  With  a 
oommon  magnifier  the  body  appears  very  smooth^  but  when  a  more 
powerful  glass  k  used  it  and  the  legs  are  seen  to  be  roughish  with 
minnte  granules. 

O.  ooocinea  lives  among  sea  weeds  between  tide  marks ;  and 
when  at  rest^  with  the  l^s  drawn  up,  it  so  closely  resembles  some 
of  the  fine-coloured  confervee^  but  more  especially  a  detached  portion 
of  the  Chondria  articulata,  as  to  be  easily  overlooked.  It  appears  to 
me  mteresting  in  so  far  as  its  transparency  allows  us  to  examine  its 
circulating  system  with  an  accuracy  which  perhaps  no  dissection 
conld  eaable  us  to  amend.  Close  to  the  oculiferons  tubercle  we  see 
the  vessel  (for  there  is  no  heart)  divide  into  two  equal  branches,  one 
to  each  mandible ;  and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a  fluid  is  easily  observ- 
able in  thenik  From  the  tubende  the  vessel  runs  down  the  body, 
giving  off  a  single  branchy  equal  in  sise  to  the  trunk,  to  each  leg ; 
and  this  branch  continues  uninterrupted  to  the  tanUs.  Neither  in 
the  trunk  nor  branches  could  any  movement  of  the  fluid  be  per- 
ceived. 

The  ova  are  carried  undei^  the  body  of  the  female,  which  is  com- 
paratively very  rare,  collected  into  eight  globular  packets  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour.  They  are  attached  to  the  oviflerous  filaments  which 
originate  from  the  first  segment  between  the  base  of  ihe  proboscis 
and  the  legs^  and  consist  of  1&ye  joints,  the  basal  one  ovate,  while 
the  four  following  are  cylindric,  elongate,  subequal,  or  rather  the  ter- 
minal one  is  the  shortest.  There  is  no  vestige  of  these  organs  in  the 
male ;  nor  the  slightest  trace  of  palpi  in  either  sex.  The  segments 
of  the  thorax  are  so  prominent  at  the  sides  that  the  coxie  appear  to 
be  composed  of  fimr  instead  of  tluree  articulations. 

Fig.  4.  Orithyia  coccinea,  nat.  size.      5.  the  same  magnified. 
6.  the  anterior  part  of  the  female  seen  from  below  and  magnified. 


^ 
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IV. — Pallbnb,  •  Johnsion. 

1.  P.  hrevirostrU.     (Plate  xii.  Rg.  7,  8.) 

Pycnogonum    spinipes  ?   Fahr.  FauB.    Groenl.  232. — Phalangiuin  spini- 

pes?  Twrt.  GmeL  iii.  715 — Phozichiliis  spinipes  ?  Lair,  Gen.  Crusts  et 

Ins.  i.  144. 
Hab — Amongst  corallines  from  deep  water.     Coast  of  Berwickshire. 

Dbscbiption. — Animal  araneifbrm,  very  slender,  pellucid  and 
colourless^  sparingly  hispid,  the  hairs  patent :  proboscis  semiovate, 
short,  porreet,  the  mandibles  originating  at  its  base  and  overtop- 
ping it ;  they  are  2-jointed,  didactyle,  the  claws  curved :  anterior 
segment  produced  in  front  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  neck  enlarged  at 
the  origin  of  the  mandibles :  ocuUferous  tubercle  between  the  in- 
sertions of  the  first  pair  of  legs :  abdomen  obsolete  :  legs  very  slen- 
der, cylindric,  nearly  equal,  S^jointed,  the  first  and  third  shorter 
than  the  second,  fourth  fifth  and  sixth  elongate,  subequal,  seventh 
minute,  eighth  somewhat  falcate,  spinous  on  the  inner  aspect,  armed 
with  a  strong  moveable  claw  and  two  lesser  ones  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  Oviferous  legs  filiform,  9-jointed,  the  basal  joint 
short,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  elongate,  the  five  others  shor- 
ter, subequal,  while  the  three  terminal  ones  are  rather  strongly 
serrulate  along  one  side. 

Fig.  ?•  Pallene  brevirostris  of  the  natural  sixe ;  8.  the  same  mag- 
nified. 

V. — Nymphon.  t  Fabricius. 

1.  N.femoratum,  *^  reddish;  thighs  dilated  and  compressed."  LeaeL 
Nymphum  femoratum.  Leach,  in  Zool.  Misc.  i,45.  tab.  19^  fig-  2.  Lirni.  TrflED& 

xi,  890.     Suppl.  Encydop.  Brit  i,  433.     Sam.  Ent.  Comp.  306.  Siurk, 

Elem.  ii.  20a 
Hab.  "  In  Anglise  ocddentali  man.     I  discovered  this  species  on  the  shoofes 
of  the  Plymouth  Sound,  but  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr  J.  Cranch  of 
Kingsbridge,  for  the  fine  specimen  from  which  our  figure  is  taken." — Leack, 

2.  N.  gracQe,  "  cinereous ;  thighs  cylindric."    Lwch,  (Plate  xii.  ^*  9-12.) 
Phalangium  grossipes,  Lin.  Syst.  1027.   Turt,  GmeL  iv.  715.  Stew.  Elan. 

ii.  326. — Phalangium  aculeaturo,  Montagu,  in  Lin.  Trans,  ix.  101,  tab.  5. 
fig.  8. — Pycnogonum  grossipes?  Fabr.  Faun.  Groenl.  229. — Nymphoa 
grossipes  et  aculeatum,  Leach  in  Edin.  Encydop.  viii.  412.  N.  gracfle, 
Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  i.  45,  tab.  19.  fig.  1.  Supp.  Encydop.  Brit.  i.  483.  pL 
2a  Sam.  Ent.  Comp.  306.  Stark  Elem.'ii.  20a  pi.  6.  fig.  17; 
Hab. — **  Inhabits  the  British  seas  every  where.''  Zjeach. 

Description. — Animal  araneiform^  very  slender^  of  a  pale  yei- 

*  "  Hie  nunc  Emathise  portus,  patriamque  revisit 
f^aUenen." — Virg.  -Gcorg.  Ub.  iv. 
■f  Formed  from  rufut^n'-^w&ter. 
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lowish  or  greyish  colour^  pellucid^  the  legs  roughish  and  sparingly 
hispid  with  a  spine  at  the  distal  end  of  the  femoral  joints  :  First 
tegmefU  produced  into  a  sort  of  neck  dilated  at  the  apex  where  it 
supports  the  rostrum^  mandibles  and  palpi ;  the  rostrum  cylindrical; 
as  long  as  the  neck,  divided  beneath  with  a  mesial  line  ;  mandible 
Inarticulate^  the  first  joint  reaching  beyond  the  rostrum^  the  second 
shorty  hispid  on  the  external  side^  and  armed  with  two  daws ;  palpi 
filiform^  4-jointed9  the  two  basal  joints  elongated^  the  others  short 
and  hispid :  oculiferous  tubercle  distinct :  legs  four  times  the  length 
of  the  body^  almost  filiform  and  equals  1st  and  3d  joints  of  the 
coxae  considerably  shorter  than  the  second^  which  is  incrassated  dis- 
tally^  the  thigh  and  first  joint  of  the  tibiae  elongated  and  equals  the 
second  tibial  joint  still  longer,  first  tarsal  joint  half  as  long  as  the 
second^  which  is  hispid  and  spinous  on  the  inner  surfietce  and  armed 
with  three  moyeable  sharp  claws,  of  which  two  are  merely  auxiliary : 
Qviferous  legs  filiform,  long,  the  two  basal  joints  short,  the  third 
and  fourth  twice  as  long,  the  fifth  shorter,  equal  to  the  sixth,  which 
is  rather  longer  than  the  three  next,  which  are  armed  below  with  a 
doable  series  of  spines,  the  terminal  joint  forming  a  claw :  abdomen 
small,  cylindric  or  slightly  tapered  posteriorly. 

After  his  description  of  this  animal  Linnaeus  adds — ''  Mirum 
tarn  parvum  corpus  regere  tarn  magnos  pedes."  Fabricius  says  it 
has  the  power  of  reproducing  its  lost  members.  ^'Mutilatur  etiam 
in  libertate  sua,  redintegrandum  tamen  :  yidi  enim,  in  quo  pedes 
brevissimi  juxta  longiores  enascentes,  velut  in  asteriis,  cancris  aliis- 
que  redintegratis.*' 

It  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  the  species  figured  by  us 
is  identical  with  the  Phalangium  aculeatum  of  Montagu,  or  tlie 
Nymphon  gracile  of  Leach,  for  neither  their  descriptions  nor  figures 
are  suflicient  to  determine  the  question,  and  in  this  uncertainty  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  them  all  together  as  synony- 
mous, until  further  inquiries  shall  shew  that  we  possess  more  native 
species,  which  is  most  probable.  Leach,  in  his  character  of  the 
genus,  says  the  palpi  are  6-jointed,  and  the  claws  simple,  while  the 
former  appear  to  be  only  4-jointed  in  our  species,  and  the  latter 
have  accessory  claws.  Some  authors  have  placed  Montagu's  Ph. 
aculeatum  in  the  genus  Phoxichilus,  an  error  which  has  arisen  from 
their  consulting  the  figure,  which  is  defective,  without  reference  to 
the  description. 

The  Nymphon  grossipes  of  Latreille  and  Savigny,  (Mem.  ii.  p. 
1 11 :  pi.  5,  fig.  2.)  is  altogether  distinct  from  our  N.  gracile;  and 
may  be  known  by  the  joints  of  the  mandibles  being  nearly  equal  in 
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lengthy  by  the  slender  palpi  of  which  the  terminal  joints  are  don- 
gate>  by  the  second  joint  of  the  legs  beii^  more  than  twice  tlie 
kngth  of  the  first,  and  by  the  ovifenms  lege  «f  which  the  three  ba- 
sal joints  are  stouter  than  the  fbarth,  and  this  again  is  mechstoater 
than  the  others,  which  form  a  sort  of  filifravi  appendage. 

Fig.  9.  Nymphon  gradle,  nat.  size ;  10,  the  same  magnified ;  II, 
the  head  still  more  highly  mi^^iiified  and  seen  from  below;  13,  an 
oyiferous  leg  highly  magnified. 


VIII. — Remarks  an  the  Reproductive  Organs  of  Pilularia  gkbuU- 
/era,  and  the  Globules  of   Chara  vulgaris.     By  Mr  Geobgb 

DiCKIS, 

Pilularia  olobdlifbra  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Manile* 
aeeee ;  the  essential  characters  of  which  are,  according  to  Lindlej, 
"  creeping  plants  ;  leaves  petiolate  and  divided,  (or  petioles  desd- 
tute  of  lamina,)  rolled  up  in  vernation.  Reproductive  organs  in- 
doeed  in  leathery  involucres,  and  of  two  kinds,  the.  one  consisting  of 
membranous  sacs,  containing  a  body  or  bodies  which  germinate,  the 
other,  of  similar  sacs,  containing  loose  granules."  Sir  W.  J.  UnAia 
gives  the  following  definition  of  the  genus  Pilularia :  "  Involiicres 
solitaty,  nearly  sessile,  globose,  coriaceous,  four^celled  ;  each  cell  oon^ 
taining  two  different  kinds  of  bodies;  (anthers  ?  and  pistils?")  The 
larger  of  these  have  been  considered  as  thecie  by  Brown,  HookeTi 
Greville,  and  others.  Annexed  is  a  magnified  representation  of  one 
of  the  thecie.  The  smaller  bodies  are  more  numerous 
than  the  others,  and  their  shape  is  simply  orbicular ; 
both  consist  of  a  tough  white  membrane.  Each 
of  the  larger  bodies  is  contained  in  a  reticulated 
transparent  membrane,  the  smaller  are  in  clusters 
inclosed  together  in  a  similar  membrane.  If  one  of 
the  supposed  thectt  is  ruptured,  there  issue  numerous  round  tno- 
sparent  particles ;  these  have  been  considered  as  sporules.  While 
engaged  in  examining  the  nature  of  these  particles,  a  zealous  and  ac« 
curate  observer,  Mr  Peter  Grant,  of  this  place,*  suggested  tome  the 
propriety  of  employing  chemical  tests.  I  furnished  him  with  speci- 
mens, and,  on  examination,  he  discovered  that  the  supposed  sporules 
were  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  thus  demonstrating  that  they  are  grains 
of  fecula  or  starch.  I  have  observed  that  along  with  the  fecula  there 
exists  a  fluid  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a^ed  oil. 

The  small  orbicular  bodies  have  been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to 
•  Aberdeen. 
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the  anthers  in  flowering  plants.*  They  contain  a  yellowish  granular 
matter,  the  particles  of  which,  as  far  as  I  have  obserred^  possess  no 
definite  fbnn.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experiments  have  been  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  kinds  of 
reproductive  organs  in  Pilularia ;  but  in  Lindley's  Natural  System  of 
Botany  it  is  stated,  that  Professor  Savi  of  Pisa  found  that  in  Salvi- 
nia,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Marsileaceie,  the  seeds  so  called^ 
and  the  supposed  small  globules,  must  both  be  present  to  produce 
germination  in  the  former.  Duvemey,  on  repeating  Savi's  experi* 
ments,  has,  however,  observed  that  the  seeds  when  separated  frtun 
the  small  particles^  were  capable  of  developement.  The  presence 
oijemla  and  oil  in  the  lai^r  reproductive  bodies  of  Pilularia  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  analogy  between  them  aad  the  seeds  in  flower- 
ing plants. 

Recently,  while  examining  the  glebuiea  and  nucules  of  Clara  vul* 
guia^  I  remarked,  that  the  former  of  these  contain  in  many  iofltanoea 
nMutdtransparentparticles  intermixed  with  the  filaments.  These  par- 
ticles give  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  The  presenoe  of  fecula  seems, 
however,  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  theglobules,  as  it  is  much  mora 
fireqnently  absent  than  present.  Dr  Greville  describes  the  nucule  as 
being  '*  sessile,  oval,  solitary,  spirally  striated,  having  a  membranous 
covering,  and  the  summit  indistinctly  deft  into  five  segments ;  the 
interior  iijtlkd  with  minute  sporules."  These  so  called  sporules  are 
pertidee  of  fecula,  which  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  braising  a 
nucule  in  a  drop  of  water  under  the  microscope ;  the  round  partidta 
which  issue  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  physical  characten  of 
iecaU  enumerated  by  Raspail,  and  finally,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
solution  of  iodine  will  dedde  their  nature.  Along  with  the  fecula 
in  the  nucule,  ^  fixed  oil  is  also  present. 

•   Undley  suggests  that  they  are  abortfre  sacs  analogous  to  the  larger  bodies. 
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I. — A  History  of  British  Fishes.  By  William  Yabbell,  F.  L.  S. 
Illustrated  by  Wood-cuts  of  all  the  Species^  and  numerous  Vig- 
nettes. 8vo.  2  vols.    J.  Von  Voorst.    London,  1835,  1836. 

^'  Thb  large  and  constant  supply  of  excellent  food  obtained  from 
the  seas  all  round  the  coast  by  moderate  labour  and  expense,  and 
the  employment  afforded  to  a  numerous  and  valuable  class  of  men, 
who  become  not  only  good  seamen  but  able  pilots,  since  the  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  their  occupation  depends  on  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  ground  surface,  the  situations  of  banks 
and  channels,  with  the  particular  direction  and  force  of  tides  and  car- 
rents,  render  the  British  fisheries,  in  many  points  of  view,  a  branch 
of  political  economy  of  great  national  importance."*  Such  is  Mr 
Yarrell's  recommendation  of  his  fistvourite  pursuit,  and  we  cordially 
agree  with  him  in  its  importance.  Ichthyology  has  ever  been  with 
us  a  favourite  study ;  in  all  its  branches  we  delight,  though  we  may 
plead  guilty  to  a  slight  partiality  for  the  "  gentle  art  of  the  angle,"  as 
Isaac  hath  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  practical  more  than  the  theo- 
retical departments  of  the  science.  It  is  a  study,  moreover,  which  is 
better  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  to  that  of  more  exalted  things  than 
perhaps  any  other  branch  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  medium  in  which  the 
creatures  move  is  of  difficult  aud  uncertain  access;  there  is  a  mystery  in 
ocean's  depths  which  whets  the  innate  curiosity  of  man ;  yet,  whedier 
it  is  pursued  on  the  open  sea  beach,  by  the  banks  of  some  noble  lake 
or  stream,  or  along  the  devious  course  of  some  wild  and  noisy  torrent, 
there  is  a  serenity  of  mind  induced  favourable  for  meditation,  lead- 
ing from  the  bright  and  glittering  prey, — the  object  of  the  sports- 
man's ardour, — ^to  the  contemplation  of  its  Maker ;  and  the  tbou^ts 
almost  invariably  turn  to  the  tenants  of  more  ample  waters,  the  my- 
riads of  creatures. 

Strange  forms,  resplendent  colours,  kinds  unnumbered, 
With  swords,  saws,  spind  horns,  or  hooked  fiuigs, 

•  Mr  Yarrell's  Preface. 
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wonderful,  most  wonderful  in  structure^  that  swarm  in  the  expanse 
of  the  mighty  waters  which  are  placed  on  the  8ur£Eu»  of  the  world. 
And  will  it  not  be  accounted  strange^  then^  that  it  has  only  been 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^  that  the  study  of 
this  interesting  and  important  class  of  living  creatures  has  really  re- 
ceived an  impulse^  and  has  begun  to  be  examined  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  careful  analysis  to  which  the  other  sections  are  subjected. 
Looking  to  the  early  literature  of  the  science  generally,  we  have 
various  writers,  of  as  varied  fame  and  talents,  touching  upon  the 
natures  of  fish  in  their  historyes  and  poetry ;  but  they  were  more 
taken  up  with  the  dieteticks  of  the  art,  than  with  the  structure  of 
the  creatures.  So  was  it  also  in  the  olden  time  of  British  story.   The 
stews  and  vivaries  occupied  the  most  attention,  and  in  the  record  of 
an  accurate  and  quaint  historian,  ''as  every  water  hath  a  sundrie  mix- 
ture, and  therefore  is  not  stored  with  every  kind,  so  there  is  almost  no 
house,  even  of  the  meanest  tonnes,  which  have  not  one  or  mo  ponds 
or  holes  made  for  reservation  of  water  instored  with  some  of  them, 
as  with  tench,  carpe,  breame,  roach,  dace,  eeles,  or  such  like,  as  will 
live  and  breed  together."*     The  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
perhaps,  affords  us  the  first  names  which  can  be  quoted  as  scientific. 
Belon,  Rondolet,  and  Salvianus  are  sufficiently  known*     Between 
the  dates  of  the  works  of  these  authors,  to  nearly  the  middle  of 
1600,  we  find  many  which  have  treated  partially  of  Ichthyology ;  and 
about  the  same  period,  the  compilation  of  Johnson  gave  a  kj^id  of 
new  zest  to  the  subject  in  this  country.     Two  British  names,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  age,  but  a  few  years  later,  did  more  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  science  than  all  which  had  been  previously  achieved,— 
more,  perhaps,  every  thing  considered,  than  has  even  since  been  ac- 
complished.   Reducing  from  a  chaos  the  observations  of  their  prede- 
cessors, they  produced  an  arrangement  which  has  allowed  their  fol- 
lowers to  re-arrange  with  comparative  facility,  and  which,  in  het, 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  systems  which  were  afterwards  proposed, 
while  their  descriptions  of  formerly  known  or  newly  observed  species 
are  characterised  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.    It  will  easily 
be  perceived  that  we  allude  to  WiUoughby  and  Ray,  names  insepa- 
rable from  each  other,  and  from  the  history  of  British  Ichthyology. 
From  the  date  of  the  works  of  these  excellent  men  to  the  middle 
of  1700,  there  appears  a  wide  gap,  so  fiiir  as  the  literature  of  the 

*  Holinshed,  Hist,  of  England.  The  necessity  of  having  a  regular  supply  of 
fish  during  Lent  and  other  Catholic  holidays,  may  account  for  the  remarl^able 
attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of  them  in  these  early  times. 
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scieaee  is  oonnected  with  tlie  inhebitaiits  of  tke  Britiak  walen. 
LiaiUQas  and  bis  papik»  and  Artedi^  were  mnch  indebted  ftr  tbdr 
infermation  to  the  naitiualiats  of  this  ooontry.  But  it  isaoty  web&- 
Uev^  until  the  appearaaee  of  the  Britiah  Zookgj  of  PeHmit  ia 
1769j  that  we  cas  laj  elaim  to  any  work  deviled  to  the  faistary  of 
ow  native  fiahea.  Subeeqnent  to  tiua,  we  have  af;aia  anly  paitiil 
acoeunta  and  treatiaea  acattered  in  the  periodicak  of  ite  tiiae»  sad 
iflL  the  worka  of  Banka  and  Sohnder,  Forater,  GmeHn^  and  Shaw. 
Bat  ineamparafcive  anatomy^  the  age  was  more  fertile,  for  Cheaeldca, 
the  Huntera^  and  Monro  aecnadna,  gave  to  theworid  the  rendls  of 
their  reaearchea^  which  have  kept  their  place  tO'dM  prea^nt  day. 

In  the  eoacbiaion  of  the  eighteenth  and  bcgiming  el  the  niai* 
teenth  cewtnrie^  it  waa  evident  thet  the  aeianee  waa  ahaalj  aad 
quietly  gaining  grouad.  Bexkenhoufalaat  edition  oontained  a  "^Sy* 
nepaia  eC  the  Natural  Hiatory  ef  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;*  Shav 
waa  oceoiHed  with  the  Ichthyoiegical  part  of  hia  General  Zoolagf 
Itfow  deacribed  aeveral  northern  fiahea  in  hia  Fauna  OKademu 
Montagu  read  aoaae  intereating  papers  to  the  Wemerian  SooBCy, 
and  an  industriooa  naturaUat  commenced  and  completed  a  voitf 
much  merit  Thia  work  of  Donovan,  begun  in  1803,  waa  pidiUMi 
in  numbers,  and  fionna  five  ftro  velumea,  with  cokured  phitesef  UO 
apeciea.  Many  of  the  figurea  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  descrip- 
tions m^ofiteA  accurate,  but  the  price  was  much  beyond  die  reichof 
the  general  purchaaer,  and  this  exdnded  it  firom  the  library  «f  tk 
atttdent.  Turtoa's  Compendium  of  our  Fauna,  indeed,  nii^  eariiy 
have  fouad  a  pbce  there^  had  not  the  very  uaattsactrve  appeannee 
of  hia  little  v«hime,  and  the  dry  nakedneaa  of  the  oonpilBtioBy  tfd 
ita  inherent  want  of  value>  been  aa  efiectnal  to  ita  non^admissini  sb 
a  prohibitory  price.  Fleming'a  Britiah  Aninwla  in  1828,  gave  tk 
next  moat  complete  aynoptical  arrangement  of  ear  fiahes,-*'  after 
which  oar  progreas.  was  marked  by  many  excellent  papoa  in  m 
periodicak  and  tranaaetiona,  in  which  Montagu  caotiDued  taeoalri- 
b«te»  and  the  names  of  Gondii,  Fleming,  Neill,  Jardiae,  and  cor  u- 
tluMT,  bore  prominent  parts ;  diaceveriea  and  additiona  were  nalEing 
rapidly,  and  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  moderate  price,  giving  > 
oonnected  view  of  the  latest  acquiritiona,  widi  figures  and  deKrip- 

*  We  should  not  neglect  here  the  important  attempt  made  in  the  sme  yev 
by  our  learned  countrywoman,  Mn  Bowdich,  to  illustrate  the  fresh  water  fisliff 
of  Bfitaia  hy  drawings  and  deaQriptiooa»  The  aDonual  labow  requiEBd  by  the 
maenar  in  which  the  woik  was  praaaooteiwat  mudi  tao  gnat,  yAb^  other  or- 
cumstances  stopped  its  pubUeation  before  it  could  be  of  use  to  i 
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tions  of  the  species  which  claimed  existence  in  the  seas  and  rivers 
of  our  islands,  was^  in  1835,  anxionsly  called  far.* 

Ha]^7j  we  can  now  Introduce  a  work  which  will  supply  this 
▼acamrf ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  were  ung^tefal  not  to  remember  and 
mark  the  debt  we  owe  to^tbe  genius  of  Thomas  Bewick,  for  certain- 
ly his  volumes  created  the  taste  and  demand,  which  is  now  so  pre- 
valent for  similar  productions.  The  felicity  of  expression  which 
pervaded  all  the  figures  of  that  artist,  and  the  fidelity  to  nahire 
with  which  they  were  drawn,  won  their  own  way,  and  in  a  short . 
period  diffused  more  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of,  British  ornitho^ 
logy,  than  the  more  expensive  or  beautifully  illustrated  publican 
tions  of  our  coantrymeoL  Their  price  waa  moderate,  and  they 
were  understood  by  the  young ;  we  have,  night  after  nighty  in  our 
early  days,  watched  the  arrival  of  the  gamekeeper,  whose  orders 
^  were  to  bring  in  every  thing,  and,  Bewick  on  our  knee,  compared  the 
oootents  of  the  bag  with  his  living  pictures.  Winter  was  a  glorious 
time ;  hard  froet,  and  less  cultivation,  than  at  present,  rendered  wild 
ibwl  abundant ;  and  some  species  were  frequent,  which  now  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  vicinity  only  at  intervals  &r  and  wide  between. 
These  books  gave  a  general  love  for  the  subject ;  annotations  and 
comparisons  were  made,  which  grew  intu  new  discoveries  and  ma- 
terials for  new  Faunas;  and  we  foresee  the  time  when  the  work 
before  us  will  produce  similar  effects.  Fishes  are  already  sought 
for  (and  have  been  found)  which  are  not  in  "  Yarrell's  work."  It 
is,  indeed,  a  "  worthy  work."  Wood-cutting  in  Bewick's  day 
was  hot  in  infancy ;  and  had  it  not  been  touched  by  his  own  hand 
and  peculiar  spirit,  it  might  have  yet  remained  so.  Here  we  have 
it  in  its  matured  state;  and,  looking  to  the  volumes  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  we  should  say  the  art  is  almost  complete.  But 
we  must  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  public  upon  another  part. 
The  typography  and  wood-cutting  we  look  upon  as  the  shell ;  let  us 
see  if  the  MoUusc  will  grace  its  covering  ?  It  is  a  little  more  unob- 
tiusive,  but  move  minute  examination  displays  its  structure.  The 
letter-press  of  Mr  YarreU's  volumes  has  sufficient  of  popularity  mixed 
with  its  texture  to  render  it  easily  understood  by  all  readers,  while 
the  dignity  of  science  has  been  throughout  maintained*  The  descrip- 

*  In  omitting  the  title  of  Mr  Jenyns's  useful  mannal,  we  are  not  unaware  of 
its  importance,  but  it  appeared  nearly  contempomry  with  Mr  Yarrell's  work, 
and  the  notes  of  that  gentleman  were  confessedly  much  employed  in  it  Nei- 
ther are  we  blind  to  the  new  era  commencing  with  the  works  of  Cuvier  and  Va- 
lenciennes, and  Agassiz ;  but  their  importance,  though  lending  an  aid  to  local 
Faunas,  will  be  much  more  universaUy  diffused. 
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tions  are  plain^  simple,  and  nnaffected ;  entertaining  enough  for  ^e 
general  reader,  distinct  and  detailed  for  the  man  of  science, — can  we 
say  more?  When  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  British  student 
as  the  best  guide  to  the  Ichthyology  of  his  country,  and  to  the  sd- 
entiiic  naturalist  abroad  as  a  work  of  much  utility,  perhaps  its  an- 
ther will  be  satisfied. 

Having  thus  given  our  opinion  of  this  excellent  ^'  History,"  let 
us  go  into  a  little  detail ;  make  our  observations  as  they  were  noted 
in  reading  through  the  book ;  pick  a  fault  or  two,  and  exhibit  a  spe« 
cimen  of  our  author's  style,  which  may  excite  the  few  naturalists 
who  want  the  work,  to  add  one  to  their  libraries  which,  so  fiu  as 
British  Ichthyology  is  concerned,  we  deem  indispensable. 

The  volumes  open  with  the  Perddse  and  the  common  perch,  a 
beautiful  fish  and  a  beautiful  figure.  With  the  account  of  its  dis- 
tribution we  difiPer  from  our  author ;  *'  and  in  this  country  tnere  is 
scarcely  a  river  or  lake  of  any  extent  where  this  fish  does  not  occur 
in  abundance.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland."'  This 
will  do  for  the  waters  of  the  sonth ;  but  in  the  north  of  England  it 
is  a  rare  river  fish,  still  rarer  in  the  same  localities  in  Scotland,  only 
sparingly  met  with  in  the  lochs  north  of  the  Forth,  and  in  one  or 
two  places  where  it  is  found  north  of  Perthshire,  we  can  trace  its 
introduction  at  no  distant  period.  In  all  the  almost  countless  wa- 
ters of  the  northern  counties  the  perch  is  wanting.  Minnow  is  a 
deadly  bait  for  large  perch.  Couch's  Serranus  {Ser,  Couchu,  Yarr.) 
dedicated  to  the  indefatigable  ichthyologist  of  Cornwall,  though 
formerly  noticed  in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  is  figured  for  the 
first  time,  and  has  not  been  identified  with  any  of  Cuvier  and  Va- 
lenciennes's  species.  The  details  and  anatomy  of  this  fish  are,  how- 
ever, still  wanting,  Mr  Yarrell  having  wrought  from  a  drawing 
only.  The  weevers,  Trachini,  follow ;  curious  fish,  and  dreaded  by 
ordinary  fishermen.  The  wound  by  the  dorsal  spines  of  T.  draoa 
seems  to  have  varied  efi^ect  on  difi^erent  constitutions.  Some,  we 
have  heard,  laugh  at  it,  others  describe  the  pain  as  intense  and 
burning.  It  is  best  to  beware  ;  and  in  the  French  markets,  where 
it  more  frequently  appears  than  in  those  of  Britain,  a  penalty  is  in- 
flicted on  those  who  sell  the  fish  without  previously  cutting  off  the 
dorsal  fin,  which,  as  Drayton  has  it,  ^*  buyers  seldom  see."  The  les- 
ser species  seems  common  on  all  our  sandy  shores,  and  certainly  sel- 
dom exceeds  five  inches  in  length ;  in  the  Solway  Frith  dozens  are 
taken  every  tide  by  the  shrimpers.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
fin  and  cheek  spines  seem  only  to  produce  slight  inflammation  around 

•   Vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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the  woondj  with  a  tingling  pain.     Of  the  Oarnards^  Trigla,  six  spe- 
cies are  figured^  and  one  is  dedicated  to  Bloch  to  prevent  confusion 
in  the  application  of  '^  Cuculus/'  which  that  naturalist  and  Linnaeus 
had  given  to  different  species.     Mr  Yarrell  remarks,  that  they  most- 
ly swim  in  deep  water^  and  aie  taken  by  the  traul-nets.     The  grey 
gurnard^  by  fisir  the  most  abundant  on  the  western  coasts  of  Scot- 
land^ often  delights  on  the  surface.     We  recollect  observing  the 
sports  of  shoals  of  this  species  when  on  an  excursion  to  the  Western 
Isles^  during  a  week  of  beautiful  and  too  calm  weather^  for  it  was 
before  steam-boats  plied.  They  were  often  discovered  by  their  noise, 
a  dull  croak  or  croon,  whence  most  probably  their  provincial  name 
of  Crooner,  or  by  the  ripple  or  plough  of  their  nose  on  the  surface 
of  the  calm  sea ;  thus  they  would  swim  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  lan- 
guidly sink  for  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  display  and  stretch  their 
lovely  fins,  and  again  rise  to  the  top.  Boats  were  out  with  hand-lines, 
almost  all  were  half-full,  the  men  having  little  to  do  but  bait  the 
hooks  and  pull  up.     We  resorted  to  our  guns,  and  killed  sufficient  for 
dimier  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel.    Cottus  gobio  is  rare  in  Scotland. 
C.  scorpius   is  badly  represented;   there   are  two  lateral  lines 
strongly  denticulated  in  the  figure^  which  we  vainly  look  for  in  the 
fish  itself.     The  C.  huhalis,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  exquisite  figure^ 
foil  of  life  and  expression.     C.  quadricornis  is  given,  for  the  first 
time,  as  British,  from  a  specimen  in  the  National  Collection.     As-> 
pidophorus  Europeeus  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Solway.     We  have 
two  species  of  Gasterosleus  new  to  Britain,  one  from  Ireland,  the 
other  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  from  the  small  size  and 
close  alliance  of  these  beautiful,  but  not  very  useful  fish,  we  may 
yet  look  for  other  additions.    The  Mackerel  is  exquisitely  cut.    Mr 
Yarrell's  observations  on  its  migration  are  interesting,  and  afford  a 
good  example  of  his  writing. 

"  The  mackerel  was  supposed  by  Anderson,  Duhamel,  and  others, 
to  be  a  fish  of  passage ;  performing,  like  some  birds,  certain  perio- 
dical migrations,  and  making  long  voyages  from  north  to  south  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  and  the  reverse  at  another.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sufficiently  considered,  that,  inhabiting *a  medium 
which  varied  but  little  either  in  its  temperature  or  productions, 
locally,  fishes  are  removed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  two  principal 
causes  which  make  a  temporary  change  of  situation  necessary.  In- 
dependently of  ^e  difficulty  of  tracing  the  course  pursued  through 
so  vast  an  expanse  of  water,  the  order  of  the  appearance  of  the  fish 
at  different  places  on  the  shores  of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts 

NO.  IV.  c  c 
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of  Europe^  is  the  reverse  of  that  which,  according  to  their  thtsory, 
ought  to  have  happened.  It  is  known  that  this  fish  is  now  taken, 
even  on  some  parts  of  our  own  coast,  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mackerel  inhabits  almost  the  whole  of  the 
European  seas ;  and  the  law  of  nature,  which  obliges  them  and 
many  others  to  visit  the  shallower  water  of  the  shores  at  a  paiticQ- 
lar  season,  appears  to  be  one  of  those  wise  and  bountiful  provisioiis 
of  the  Creator,  by  which,  not  only  is  the  species  perpeituated  with 
the  greatest  certainty,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  parent  animals  are 
thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man  ;  who,  but  for  the  action  of 
this  law,  would  be  deprived  of  many  of  those  species  most  valuable 
to  him  as  food.  For  the  mackerel,  dispersed  over  the  immense  sot- 
face  of  the  deep,  no  effective  fishery  could  be  carried  on ;  but,  ap- 
proaching the  fl^ore  as  they  do  from  all  directions,  and  roving  along 
the  coast  collected  in  immense  shoals,  millions  are  caught,  which 
yet  form  but  a  very  small  portion  compared  with  the  myriads  that 


The  Dory,  Zeusfaber,  is  considered  rare  on  the  northern  shores; 
Dr  Johnston  has  seen  two  specimens  taken  bn  the  Berwickdiire 
coast.  Zeus  aper  is  added  to  the  Fauna,  or  rather  authenticated  to 
it,  a  second  specimen  having  occurred  in  the  Bridgewater-market  in 

1833. The  Mullets.    Surely  there  is  some  joonfusion  here.     The 

thick-lipped  grey  mullet,  reckoned  so  rare  by  Mr  Yarrell  as  to 
have  been  seen  only  once  by  Mr  Couch,  is  the  common  species 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Scotland,  where  we  believe  his  grey  mul- 
let is  not  known  at  all,  or  is,  at  least,  fen  from  common.  At  the 
mouths  of  rivers  the  former  is  taken  in  considerable  nambers  in 
autumn,  and  the  figure  borrowed  firom  the  Italian  Fauna,  represents 
this  fish  with  accuracy.  But  is  it  not  synonymous  with  the  "  gref 
mullet"  of  Pennant  ?  A  comparison  of  the  figures  brings  them  very 
close.  MugU  labrosus  of  Risso  is  certainly  also  doubtful  as  a  sy- 
nonym. M.  curtus,  Yarr.  has  been  taken  a  second  time  by  M. 
Baillon  in  the  bay  of  the  Somme,  near  Abbeville.  It  is  curious  that 
in  this  instance  one  specimen  only,  was  also  seen.— Valenciennes  ii 
of  opinion  that  Mr  Yarrell's  characters  are  good.  Among  the  Blen- 
nies,  B,  palmicomis  of  our  author,  was  sent  from  the  Berwickshire 
coast,  and  a  single  specimen  procured  by  Dr  Johnston  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  seen  by  Mr  Yarrell ;  but  what  makes  it  still 
more  interesting,  is,  that  M.  Valenciennes,  in  his  last  volume^  con- 

*  See  p.  121. 
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aiders  the  fish  here  represented  as  new  altogether^  and  as  distinct 
from  the  B.  palmioomis  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  never 
more  than  from  33  to  35  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  while  that  in  ques- 
tion, now  B.  YarreUi,  Val.  has  50  or  51.  The  wolf-fish,  Anarrhi- 
chas  lupus,  does  not  please  us  in  its  figure ;  the  limner  has  been 
left  to  himself,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  his  eye  the  sea-cat  was 
imperfect  without  the  head  of  a  real  cat.  The  beautiful  gem- 
meous  dragonet  we  aho  dislike ;  it  does  not  exhibit  the  best  style  of 
the  art,  and  looks  as  left  unfinished.  We  agree  with  Mr  Yarrell 
in  coDsideriog  it  distinct  from  the  sordid  dragonet.  The  lAxhridas 
are  interesting,  and  some  beautiful  figures  are  given  in  their  illustra- 
tion. There  is  an  error  relative  to  the  Crenilahrus  Comubicus,  or 
Goldsinay,  bat  we  refer  to  our  167th  page  for  its  correction. 

Of  the  Ctfprinidmy  a  difficult  but  most  interesting  family,  we  have 
comparatively  few  species  in  the  north.  The  carp,  the  barbel,  the 
gudgeon,  the  tench,  with  many  more,  are  all  wanting  ;  the  slug- 
gish streams  of  the  south  being  more  favourable  iox  their  breedings 
and  more  pleasing  to  their  habits,  than  the  torrents  of  alpine  dis- 
tricts. The  common  bream  will  be  the  most  numerous  of  the  group, 
being  abundant  in  many  lakes  of  southern  Scotland,  but  they  all 
disappear  towards  the  north,  and  the  Grampians  perhaps  limit  their 
range  in  that  direction.  Ahramis  hrama  and  blicca  are  common  in 
the  Lochmaben  lochs.  Leudscus  idus  we  have  been  unable  to 
trace  in  Dumfiries-sfaire,  though  it  is  introduced  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Dr  Walker  as  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nith.  Leuciscus 
dobula,  Mr  Parnell  writes  us,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Cumber* 
hmd  rivers.— —-T^  Pike.  The  lakes  of  Scotland  have  produced 
some  55  fbs.  weight.*     The  weight  is  rather  underrated ;  we  have 

seen  a  record  of  a  pike  taken  in  Lochlomond  79  lbs. The  Sal» 

monida.  This  most  beautifol,  but  most  difficult  group  is  on  the 
whole  well  represented.  The  Parr  we  must  criticise  a  little.  The 
cat  is  not  characteristic,  the  maxillary  bone  is  far  too  long,  and  de- 
stroys the  peculiar  character  of  the  head.  The  salmon  is  good,  a 
fine  fish :  and  then  such  trout !  What  sport  on  single  gut  at  the 
end  of  Mackenzie's  best,  in  one  of  Scotland's  gullies  !  Mr  Yarrell 
in  his  account  of  the  Saimonidce,  has  condensed  all  our  previous  scat- 
tered information,  and  is  in  this  most  useful ;  he  treads  his  ground 
otherwise  tenderly,  and  feels  like  ourselves  the  want  of  facts  and 
accurate  observancies.      We  may  notice  a  slight  error,  however ; 

•  P.  387, 
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"  During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  salmon  appear  to  ascend 
only  as  far  as  the  river  is  influenced  by  the  tide,  advancing  with 
the  flood,  and  generally  retiring  with  the  ebb." — Many  salmon  as- 
cend during  spring ;  in  the  Tweed,  for  instance,  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  are  taken  at  that  distance  from  the  sea  clear  and 
silvery,  and  in  full  condition,  in  the  months  of  February  and  March. 
There  is,  also,  undoubtedly,  a  species  omitted,  which,  though  mi- 
gratory, ascends  but  little  way  up  the  fresh  water,  and  which,  with 
its  provincial  name  of  salmon  trout,  has  done  much  towards  confu- 
sion.* S.  trutta  and  this  have  to  be  separated,  and  we  would  re- 
commend, to  determine  the  characters,  and  then  fix  the  synonyms; 
the  reverse  has  hitherto  been  the  common  course  pursued.  Mr  Yar- 
rell  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  made  out  two  species  of  Char ;  the 
one  from  the  lakes  of  northern  England  and  Scotland,  the  other 
from  Wales.  Of  the  Coregoni  no  figure  of  Mr  Thompson's  PoUan, 
C,  pollan,  is  given,  and  we  refer  to  our  own  page,  247,  for  its  more 
detailed  description.  We  strongly  suspect  that  this  fish  is  identical 
with  the  powan  of  Ldchlomond  and  some  others  of  our  Scotch  lochs. 
Have  we  any  authenticated  instance  of  the  gwiniad  occurring  in 
^)cotland  ?— -  Clupeadm,  The  scaling  of  the  herring  is  surely  re- 
presented much  too  large.  This  fish  takes  the  artificial  fly  readily, 
and  is  thus  caught  in  the  Western  Highlands  in  considerable  num- 
bers.    The  account  of  the  Pilchard  from  the  Couch  MSS.  will  be 

found  very  interesting. Raniceps  triftircatus  is  now  found  to  be 

not  so  rare  as  it  was  formerly  accounted  ;  many  instances  of  its  oc- 
currence in  various  seas  having  been  lately  noticed.t  A  tolerable 
figure  of  this  fish  occurs  in  MuUer's  Zoologica  Danica,  under  the 
name  of  Blennius  raninus,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
both  Yarrell  and  Jenyns — Among  the  Pleuronectida  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  many  species  select  some  particular  shell-fish  for  food; 
thus  the  Dab  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Peter  Colinson  to  feed  on 
the  Pecten  obsoletus,  a  fiact  since  confirmed  by  Dr  Johnston,  who 
informs  us,  "  that  he  has  rarely  opened  a  specimen  without  finding 
the  stomach  fiill  of  this  pretty  shell/'  The  Plaiessa  microcepkaU 
again  feeds  much  on  Chitons,  while  the  clam  is  seldom  found  in  it 
Mr  Yarrell  describes  four  species  of  eels,  three  of  them  very  dis- 
tinctly marked ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  their  remaining  so 

"  The  Salmon  Trout  at  Berwick  is  the  young  of  S.  erioz,  quite  a  differeat 
fish  from  that  now  alluded  to. 

f  See  a  paper  in  the  present  number  on  R.  trifurcatus,  page  344. 
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long  oonfusedj  by  a  reference  to  the  prejudice  or  disgust  that  is  as- 
sociated with  them^  existing  even  in  the  south,  and  as  we  proceed 
northward  not  to  be  overcome ;  albeit  we  Scotch  are  not  famous 
for  gqueamishness  or  delicacy.  Of  Acipenser  we  have  one  species 
only  noted*  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  additions  will  be 
made  ere  long  to  this  genus ;  the  species  of  the  continental  seas 
are  closely  allied^  and  the  occurrence  of  specimens  on  the  British 
coasts  being  comparatively  rare^  their  distinctions  have  necessarily 
been  scarcely  investigated.  Scyllium  melanostomum  is  added  from 
a  drawing  of  Couch.  The  volume  concludes  with  the  account  of 
two  most  remarkable  creatures,  the  Myxine  gluiinosa,  found  chiefly 
on  the  east  coast,  and  far  from  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Ber- 
wick i*  and  the  Lancelot,  Ampkioxus  lanceokitus,  Yarr,  supposed 
to  be  the  example  of  lowest  organization  among  fishes — ^rare  and 
singular.  So  much  for  our  notes. — We  conclude  by  repeating  our 
recommendation  of  Mr  Yarrell's  volumes,  and  wishing  them  every 


II. — A  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the  Na» 
Ivral  System,  with  the  Synonyms  of  De  Candolle,  Smith,  Lindley, 
and  Hooker.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henblow,  M.  A.  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  I2mo. 
pp.  64,  1836. 

Webb  this  only  a  catalogue  of  names  and  synonyms,  as  indicat- 
ed by  the  title,  we  should  consider  it  a  useful  addition  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Botanist ;  and  one  particularly  required  at  the 
present  time,  when  changes  in  nomenclature  are  so  frequent  and 
confusing.  But  the  usefulness  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  that  of  a  mere  compilation  of  names,  the  catalogue  being  made 
instrumental  for  conveying  important  suggestions  and  improve- 
ments in  naatters  interesting  to  botanists,  particularly  with  regard 
to  those  much  disputed  points,  the  indigenousness  and  the  specific 
distinctness  of  our  wild  plants.  In  reference  to  the  latter  question 
a  threefold  division  is  followed,  namely,  species, — questionable  spe^ 
cies, — varieties  ;  the  latter  being  again  distinguished  according  as 
they  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  species  by  one  or  more  of  the  au- 
thorities above  named.     The  author's  divisions  under  the  former 

*  See  a  most  important  and  elaborate  paper  on  the  Myzoideic  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  by  Mulier,  of  which  we  give  an  analy- 
sis  in  the  present  numberi  p.  402. 
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consideration,  or  the  degree  in  which  the  species  may  have  clsimto 
be  held  indigenous  to  Britain,  are  fourfold,  and  are  indicated  br 
particular  marks,  namely,  species  *'  possibly  introduced  by  the  agency 
of  fnan"f — ''  Naturalized  species,  certainly  not  indigenous'**— oc- 
casionally found  wild,  but  not  even  naturalized,  extinct,  or  erroneoiuhf 
introduced,  and  which  ought  to  be  excluded  from  our  Floral'  (o)  ;— 
admitted  natives.  The  species  included  in  the  Flora  Cantabrigiensit 
are  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  letter  (c,)  and  the  goodness 
of  their  titles  to  be  considered  natiyes  of  the  district,  to  which  this 
Flora  relates,  is  also  indicated. 

On  the  very  debateable  question  touching  the  identity  or  distinct- 
ness of  species,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  uniformity  of  judgment,  while 
mere  opinion,  in  contradistinction  to  fixed  rules,  is  the  only  guide  for 
our  decisions.     No  fixed  rules  have  yet  been  discovered  or  admitted, 
and  we  might  add,  probably  with  equal  truth,  that  no  fixed  rules 
ever  will  be  discovered.     The  subdivisions  of  genera,  or  (what  is 
the  same  thing,)  the  union  of  varieties  into  species,  must  rest  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  so  long  as  absolute  rules  are  wanting;  and, 
vie^dng  the  question  in  this  light,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
catalogue  of  Professor  Henslow  as  the  best  guide  for  the  botanist  of 
Britain ;  agreeing  with  the  Professor's  suggestions  in  most  instances, 
though  inclined  to  sink  the  majority  of  his  questionable  species  into 
the  grade  of  mere  varieties.     We  do  not,  however,  so  fully  agree 
with  the  manner  of  classifying  the  8]>ecie8  not  indigenous  or  not 
found  at  all  in  Britain.     It  appears  a  more  judicious  course  to  join 
the  species  "  occasionally  found  wild,"  with  the  "  naturalised  spe- 
cies,*' both  classes  being  "  certainly  not  indigenous  ;*'  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them  being  one  of  degree  only,  where  the  degrees  are 
so  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  that  no  uniformity  of  opinion  can  be 
hoped  for.     The  classes  of  extinct  and  mistaken  species  are  readily 
separable  from  the  preceding,  sin^e  these  species  are  not  found  wild 
in  any  sense  of  the  term.     They  are,  indeed,  equally  difiTerent  from 
each  other,  yet  cannot  be  completely  separated ;  it  being  now  quite 
impossible  to  decide  whether  several  of  the  species,  the  names  of 
which  are  still  included  in  our  Floras,  have  become  extinct ;  or  whe- 
ther such  names  were  introduced  originally  through  some  mistake 
about  the  plants  to  which  they  were  applied.     It  would  be  well  to 
expunge  from  our  descriptive  Floras  the  names  of  all  species  not  nom 
found  wild.     The  remainder  would  unite  into  two  classes, — the  wUd, 
but  certainly  introduced ; — the  established,  of  uncertain  origin.  The 
subdivisions  of  these  two  groups  would  be  merely  those  of  degree. 
In  the  former^  the  extent  to  which  the  species  have  become  natu- 
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ralized;  in  the  latter^  the  amount  of  suspicion  touching  human 
agency  in  their  introduction^  would  be  the  proper  criterion*  The 
whole  question  is  still  quite  open  to  discussion^  and  we  hope  that 
the  example^  set  by  Professor  Henslow^  will  stimulate  others  to  pur- 
sue the  same  subject.  ^ 

We  cannot  devote  the  space  necessary  to  give  many  examples  of 
our  author's  views»  but  the  selection  of  a  few  genera  will  render  the 
plan  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  genus  Fumaria  has  six  varieties 
9nd  species,  all  of  them  being  marked  as  belonging  to  the  "  possibly 
introduced"  class.  F.  officinalis  and  parviflora  are  given  as  admit- 
ted species ;  capreolata  and  VaiUantii  are  held  to  be  questionable 
species  ;  media  and  leucantha  are  considered  to  be  varieties ;  the  for- 
mer being  distinguished  as  one  admitted  to  be  a  species  by  De  Can- 
doUe.  In  the  genus  Papaver,  we  find  P.  nudicaule  considered  as  a 
species  that  ought  to  be  altogether  expunged  frc»n  our  Floras ;  som- 
mferum  is  marked  as  a  species  certainly  introduced,  the  other  four, — 
k^Mdum,  argemone,  dubium,  rkoeas,  rank  as  possibly  introduced 
species ;  the  maritime  form  of  Argemone  being  named  as  a  variety 
of  that  species.  Tormenlilla  replans  is  sunk  into  a  variety  of  T.  qffi" 
cinalis,  which  latter  is  properly  referred  to  the  genus  PotentiUa. 
Oenanihe  apiifoUa,  in  like  manner,  is  joined  to  O.  crocata :  Veronica 
agrestisy  pdita,  and  Buxbaumii  are  all  admitted  species  ;  the  latter 
being  considered  as  certainly  introduced.  Potamogeion  oblongus  is 
rejected ;  Ittcens  and  heterophtfllus  are  united  as  two  varieties,  under 
the  name  of  proteus ;  rufescens  and  lanceolalus  are  questionable 
species. 

The  author  gives  a  numerical  table  of  British  species,  &c.  so  fiar 
as  his  Catalogue  extends,  that  is,  to  the  Algee  inclusively.  Of  the 
Acotyledonen,  1406  species,  or  1583  species  and  varieties  together, 
are  enumerated.     The  Phanerogamse  are  thus  stated : 

Speciesy        or  with  Varietieg. 
Indigenous  (indudiDg  the  possibly  introduced,)     1382         -         1650 
Naturalized,  -  -  -  57  -  62 

To  be  expunged  ?  -  -  -  56  -  58 

Total,  1495  1770 

It  Is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  has  al- 
together discarded  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  writing  specific  names, 
while  in  the  last  edition  of  the  British  FIots,  the  use  of  capitals  in 
this  way  has  been  considerably  extended,  by  adding  them  to  all  ad- 
jectives expressing  the  names  of  countries,  as  GalHca,  AngUca,  8cc 
The  omissi<m  of  capitals  gives  a  neater  and  less  crowded  appearance 
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to  lists  of  names^  but  it  may  be  questioned  whetber  tbeir  utility  in 
affording  bints  and  infurmadon  to  students,  sbould  not  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  any  disadvantages  arising  from  their  ate. 
We  care  little  for  the  grammatical,  or  rather  scholastic  accuracy  of 
either  method ;  its  usefulness  is  the  proper  question.  But  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  scientific  writers  keep  uniformity  in  this  respect';  and 
we  would  remind  botanists  that  they  cannot  determine  this  point  by 
themselves ;  it  is  a  question  equally  applicable  to  zoology  as  to  bo- 
tany. 


I IL— The  Northern  Flora  ;  ora  Description  of  the  Wild  Planti  be- 
longing to  the  north  and  east  of  Scotland,  with  an  account  of 
their  places  of  grotvth  and  properties.  By  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, M.  D.     Part  I.     Edin.  1836.     8vo. 

This  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  pains-taking  and  la- 
bour :  and,  although  it  does  not  exactly  correspond  in  its  plan  with 
our  ideas  of  what  a  Flora  ought  to  be,  it  were  to  assume  a  very  an- 
becoming  censoriousness,  not  to  admit  its  great  merits  which  are 
certain,  while  what  we  deem  its  faults  may  lie  in  our  own  disput- 
able conceptions.  It  may  be  characterized  as  a  faithful  Flora  of  the 
shires  of  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Murray,  and  Nairn, 
with  frequent  notices  of  the  rarer  plants  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness.  The  descriptions  of  the  species  are  original,  and  deriv- 
ed from  specimens  gathered  in  the  district,  which  is  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  and  to  each  genus  there  are  some  useful  remarks  appended  to 
facilitate  the  student's  attempts  in  discriminating  nearly  allied  spe- 
cies,— and  not  unfrequently  a  note  on  the  validity  of  certain  among 
them,  which  may  set  the  experienced  botanist  to  work  again.  We 
find  besides,  a  copious  list  of  habitats,  and  a  detail  of  the  medidnal 
and  economical  virtues  of  the  herbs,  which  occupies  a  space  that,  in 
our  opinion,  might  have  been  better  occupied  with  their  present 
vulgar  usages  among  the  natives  of  these  wild  Highlands.  It  is 
not  in  a  ^'  Flora"  that  the  mediciner — qualified  or  quack — will  seek 
his  remedies,  and  we  botanists  are  too  healthy  a  race  to  care  fior 
these  things. 

We  refrain  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  book  at 
present,  —  when  completed  we  may  find  time  to  write  a  lon- 
ger lecture, — but  we  must  now  express  the  pleasure  we  have  had 
in  perusing  the  notices  which  the  preface  contains  of  Dr  David 
Skene,  a  naturalist  whose  merits  have  been  too  long  buried  in  fbr- 
getfiilness.    It  seems  to  us,  that  it  would  be  erecting  a  just  tribate 
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to  his  memory,  were  Dr  Murray  to  edit  the  unpublished  works  of  this 
learned  man,  and  it  were  strange  lukewarmness  to  departed  worth, 
w«re  the  naturalists  of  the  day  not  forward  to  encourage  such  an 
midertaking.  We  call  Dr  Murray's  attention  to  this  suggestion,  and 
b^  to  express  our  hopes  that  it  may  meet  the  approval  of  the  friends 
of  Dr  Skene.  Fac-simile  extracts  from  two  of  the  letters  of  Lin- 
luras  to  Skene  are  appended ;  we  would  rather  hare  made  our  se- 
lection from  the  letters  of  Skene  to  Linnaeus. 

There  is  an  appendix  to  this  part  of  the  Northern  Flora,  1.  con- 
taining "  notes  from  the  ancients  on  certain  indigenous  species," 
by  Mr  Adams,  surely  the  most  learned  of  all  country  surgeons ;  and 
2.  '*  observations  on  the  agricultural  properties  of  native  plants,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Farquharson.*'  The  latter,  restored  to  its  original  state, 
(for  Dr  M.  has  omitted  much  of  the  communication)  would  form  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Dr  Murray  is  of  opinion  that  the  Veronica  hireuta  is  a  mere  state, 
not  even  agood  variety  of  V.  officinalis ;  while  he  is  inclined  to  believe^ 
that  the  Highland  Veronica  humifusa,  now  generally  reckoned  a  va-  ^ 
riety  of  V.  serpyllifolia,  is  a  good  species, — an  opinion  to  which  we 
are  not  altogether  disinclined,  for  certainly  it  is,  with  its  large  hand- 
some blossoms,  very  unlike  any  prostrate  variety  of  the  serpyllifolia 
which  we  have  gathered  in  the  north  of  England.  We  have  less 
hesitation  in  giving  our  assent  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  Potamo^ 
geton  compressa  and  pusilla  distinct;  neither  the  authority  of 
Hooker  nor  of  Amott  can  persuade  us  to  forsake  the  guidance  of 
Smith  in  this  matter,  since  we  have  found  his  observations  ex- 
act to  nature.  Eriopkorum  pubescens,  not  included  in  this  Flora, 
we  can  assure  our  author,  is  not  a  rare  plant  in  Sutherland,  growing 
along  with  the  more  common  £.  angustifolium  ;  and  our  enthusias- 
tic friend  Mr  Stables  can,  if  our  memory  does  not  greatly  deceive 
ns,  communicate  specimens  of  the  former,  gathered  during  an  ex- 
cursion, the  memory  of  which  he  will  oft  fondly  recall  '^  when 
time  brings  on  decay."  The  MyosotU  secunda  of  Dr  Murray  is 
surely  the  same  with  the  M.  repens  of  Don,  but  in  the  slight  du- 
biety of  their  identity,  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  imposition 
of  a  new  name ;  there  can  be  none  allowed  for  misnaming  our  Poa 
trivialis  the  P»  scabra, — and  it  is  certain,  that  an  indulgence  in 
such  puerilities  of  nomenclature  is  a  ready  means  of  rendering  nu- 
gatory an  author's  authority  in  higher  matters.  * 

"  On  the  whole,"  to  use  the  words  of  our  correspondent  H.  C, 
Watson,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  "  we  can  recommend  the  '  Northern  Flora'  as  an  useful 
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;  addition  to  our  stock  of  such  works,  and  one  that  was  really  needed. 

k  To  the  resident  botanist  it  will  of  course  be  acceptable,  and  the 

p  tourist  will  be  supplied,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  botanical  guide  to 

the  north-east  of  Scotland.     £ven  the  distant  botanist  will  feel  u 

I  interest  in  the  work,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  describiDg  the 

plants  found  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Britain,  and  ooDoeniiiig 

I  which  there  have  hitherto  existed  only  scattered  notices."    Mr 

Watson  mentions  that  he  has  a  specimen  of  Eriopherum  pnbeioeDi 
from  Allangrange  in  the  county  of  Ross.  *'  Hordeum  muiinvm  is 
stated  to  be  unknown  northward  of  Mmtiy,  and  in  the  conntieB  of 

;  Aberdeen  and  Banff.     We  believe  that  a  locality  for  this  species, 

near  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  has  been  published,  though  we  are  un- 
able to  refer  to  it  exactly,  at  the  present  moment ;  and  anoth»  loi 
cality  for  the  same  species  in  Sutherland,  is  mentioned  in  the''  Ont- 
lines  of  the  Distribution  of  British  Plants,"--^  work  which  Dr 
Murray's  preface  intimates  that  he  has  seen." 

Bibliographical  Noticbs. 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants.     Printed  for  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  1836.   Edinburgh,  Madachlan  and  Stewart,  Car&ae- 
London,  Longman  and  Co.  Baldwin. 

The  Catalogue  published  by  the  Botanical  Society  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  the  multum  in  parvo,  and,  looking  to  its  price,  we 
might  add,  of  the  multum  pro  parvo.  We  have  here,  on  one  side 
of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  fullest  list  of  British  plants,  both  speeies 
and  varieties,  yet  published ;  the  authority  for  every  name  being 
added.  All  the  species  or  varieties,  found  within  sixteen  m3es  of 
Edinburgh  being  distinguished  by  marks  indicating  the  oondidoM 
under  which  they  exist,  namely, ''  very  common — ^less  common,  bot 
of  frequent  occurrence — abundant  in  one  or  two  localities — nn^ 
doubtfully  native— certainly  introduced — others  beyond  sixteen, 
but  within  thirty  miles  of  Edinburgh."  This  catalogue  indndes 
1636  species  and  149  varieties  of  plants  reputed  British,  and  mub 
894  species  and  18  varieties  as  appertaining  to  the  tract  of  coontfj 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  Edinburgh.  Of  these,  ninety-eM 
are  considered  to  be  introduced  species,  and  forty-three  to  be  dsnbc- 
ful.  It  is  calculated  to  be  useful,  not  only  to  local  botanists  and  tin 
members  of  'the  society,  but  to  British  botanists  at  large ;  and  the 
careful  and  accurate  manner  in  which  it  has  been  drawn  up,  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  individual  (or  more  probably  individuals)  to 
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whom  tbe  preparation  of  it  has  been  deputed  by  the  society.    On 
one  point,  however,  we  think  some  censure  merited  by  this  indivi- 
dual, if  not  by  the  society  at  large.    The  signs  or  marks  used  for 
indicating  the  comparative  frequency  or  exotic  origin  of  the  species 
have  been  most  arbitrarily  crossed  and  changed,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  heretofore  applied  by  others* 
Tbe  asterisk  {*)  has  been  long  in  use  to  designate  an  introduced 
species,  but  Professor  Henslow,  we  believe,  first  applied  a  series  of 
marks  in  a  definite  manner,  and  he  has  been  since  followed  by  others* 
We  certainly  think  that  the  Botanical  Society  should  have  paid  the 
nsual  deference  to  priority,  instead  of  making  capricious  changes  in 
the  use  of  signs  purely  conventional,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
misapplied  in  tbe  first  instance.     Confusion  is  almost  sure  to  arise 
from  this  unnecessary  change,  and  not  the  slightest  benefit  can  ac- 
crue from  it  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  evil.     About  thirty  names  are 
introduced  into  the  catalogue,  as  appertaining  to  species  not  record- 
ed in  the  British  Flora.     Three  or  four  of  these  may  be  British 
plants,  and  have  daim  to  be  ranked  as  species.     All  the  rest  appear 
to  be  mere  varieties  or  introduced  plants,  or  to  be  identical  with 
species  familiar  to  British  botanists  under  other  names.     Carex 
Buxhaumii,  Polygonum  maritimum,  Alyssum  ctUycinumy  and  Ononis 
tecUnata  appear  to  hav9  the  best  claim  to  exception ;  yet  the  two 
last  may  have  been  introduced  by  human  agency,  and  the  second 
approximates  to  the  maritime  variety  of  Polygonum  aviculare.    The 
catalogue  is  well  adapted  to  supply  a  standard  for  reference  and 
comparison  of  lists,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  area  of 
Britain  divided  into  tracts  of  similar  extent,  each  supplied  with 
its  floral  catalogue  in  such  a  cheap  and  ctmdensed  form.     But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  catalogue  is  to  be  trusted  as  authorita- 
tive only  so  far  as  the  plants  of  Edinburgh  are  concerned.    As  a 
general  list  of  British  plants,  it  includes  idl  that  have  been  said  to 
grow  in  threat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  this  is  a  widely  diflvrent 
matter  from  a  list  of  all  that  really  do  grow  there  spontaneously. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  catalogue  ;  in*  one,  the  list  of  names  is 
printed  in  long  columns  on  the  single  side  of  a  large  sheet,  which 
can  thus  be  folded  up  as  a  post  letter ;  in  the  other,  the  sheet  is 
printed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fold  up  into  a  fasciculus  of  sixteen 
pages. 
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A  History  cf  the  rare  Species  of  British  Birds,  intended  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  History  of  British  Birds  by  the  late  Thomas 
Bewick.  By  T.  C.  Eyton,  Esq.     London,  1836.  8fo.  Pp.  101. 
With  catalogue  arranged,  pp.  67*     Wood-cuts. 
An  extract  from  the  prospectus  will  be  the  most  correct  manner 
of  conveying  information  regarding  the  intentions  of  this  desiisble 
addition  to  the  work  of  our  most  popular  ornithologist.    ''  Since 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  the  History  of  firi- 
tish  Birds,  by  the  late  Thomas  Bewick,  many  birds  hare  been  dis- 
covered to  be  inhabitants,  or  visitants,  of  the  British  Isles ;  and  are 
consequently  not  figured  in  his  work.     To  supply  this  deficiency  is 
the  only  aim  of  the  author ;  and,  to  the  accomplishment  of  whidi, 
he  trusts  he  shall  be  deemed  competent,  as  he  possesses  nearly  a 
perfect  collection  of  British  birds,  and  has  the  assistance  of  some 
eminent  naturalists  in  his  undertaking." 

A  supplement  to  the  works  of  Bewick,  exhibiting  the  additions 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  British  birds, 
has  been  a  desideratum  which  we  find  well  supplied  in  the  little 
work  before  us.  The  wood-cuts  are  executed  in  the  best  manner 
of  the  modern  wood  engraving,  but  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
come  up  to  the  feeling  of  Bewick,  his  own  draftsman  and  artist 
The  letter-press  is  short,  but  perhaps  sufficient  for  every  purpose, 
gives  the  authorities  ^for  all  the  species  introduced,  and  generally 
the  collections  in  which  the  specimens  are  now  to  be  found,  and 
concludes  with  a  catalogue  arranged  under  three  heads :  1.  What 
the  author  considers  entitled  to  the  rank  of  ''  British  birds ;"  2. 
**  Extinct  species ;"  3.  '^  The  principal  among  the  introduced  spe* 
cies."  Of  the  nomenclature,  arrangement,  and  changes  which  are 
proposed,  we  fear,  that,  like  the  ornithologists  he  complains  of,  tbe 
author  has  also  added  and  changed  unnecessarily. 

The  following  remarks  occur  in  looking  over  the  numbers.  lU- 
gulus  Ignicapillus  has,  we  believe,  been  lately  taken  in  tlft  vicinity 
of  Durham.  Linaria  canescens  we  have  always  considered  to  be  tbe 
F.  borealis,  Roux ;  mentioned  with  doubt  in  Temm.  Manuel,  and 
again  under  the  above  name  in  the  3me  part,  p.  264 ;  figured  in 
Vieillot's  Gallerie ;  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  identical  with  tbe 
bird  represented  by  Mr  Selby  as  a  variety  of  the  lesser  redpole,  and 
mentioned  L.  P.  i.  p.  320 — See  our  "  Intelligence"  of  No.  I.  fiH-s 
notice  of  Macroramphus  griseus,  again  killed  in  Britain.  Sterna 
arctica  is  perhaps  the  most  common  species  in  Scotland ;  it  abounds 
during  the  breeding  season  upon  all  the  rocky  islands  in  the  Firtb 
of  Forth,  from  Queensferry  to  the  Fern  Islands.     The  most  import- 
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ant  bird  in  the  work^  on  accoont  of  its  being  given  as  altogether  new, 
is  Turdtts  Wkiiei.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion  without 
having  seen  the  specimen,  but  we  think  it  will  prove  ultimately  to 
be  a  missel-thrush  in  immature  or  in  some  variety  of  plumage. 
Turdus  varius  may  be  known  in  all  its  states  by  the  deep  velvety 
Uack  of  the  axillary  feathers.* 

Berpeioiogia  Mexicana  ten  Descriplio  amphibwrum   Nova  Hm- 

panto:  quce  itinerihus  Comilis  de  Sack,  Ferdinandi  Deppe  et  Ch. 

GuU.  Sckiede  in  Museum  Zoologicum  Berolinense  pervenerunU 

Pars  prima,  Saurorum  Species  amplectens,adjecto  syslemaiis  Sau* 

rorum  prodromo,  additisque  muliis  in  kunc  amphihiorum  ordinem 

obsenationibus.    Edidit  Dr  Arbno.  Fbiedericus  Augustus 

WiEGHANN.     Accedunt  Tabula  -Lilhographicas  Decern,  fwvorum 

generum  typos  exhibentes — Berolini,  1836. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  the  execution  of 

the  work  fully  justifies  this  amp]e  title.     The  genera  in  the  table 

are  carefully  characterized,  and  the  plan  is  convenient  and  easily 

imderstood,  though  not  so  natural  in  the  arrangement  of  the  groups 

as  might  be. 

The  descriptions  of  the  species  are  full,  the  plates  very  accurate, 
and  beautifully  coloured* 

The  work  contains  the  following  new  genera  :  Dracuncuhis  for 
some  species  of  Draco  Chamceleopsis,  which  scarcely  differs  from 
Cort/ihophanes  of  Boie.  Lamanctus,  very  like  Polychrus,  but  with- 
OQt  any  pores,  and  differing  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  toes. 
Slnmbilunis,  like  Tropedurus,  but  with  a  keeled  back,  and  larger 
keeled  scales.  PlaiydactyluSy  with  slender  toes,  only  dilated  at  the 
end. 

The  plates  represent  the  genera  Uelodcrma,  Lcemanctus,  Cory» 
ihaolus,  Chamasleopsis,  Scehporvs,  Phrynosoma,  Genhonotvs, 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Phyllurus  is  rather  a  sub-genus  of  Go^ 
niodaciylus  than  of  Gunynodactylus,  as  its  toes  are  compressed  and 
arched,  like  the  typical  species  of  that  genus. — J.  £.  6. 

British  Fungi,  consisting  of  dried  Specimens  of  the  Species  de^ 
scribed  in  Vol,  V*  Part  1 1,  of  the  English  Flora  ;  together  with  such 
as  may  hereafter  be  discovered  indigenous  to  Britain,     By  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A.    Loud.  1836.  4to.  Fasc.  i.,  ii. 
This  work  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  utility ;  it  is  nei- 

*  The  loan  of  this  bird,  for  a  figure  in  the  new  series  of'*  Ornithological  Illus- 
trations," will  be  esteemed  a  favour. 
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ther  beaatiftil  nor  ornamental,  nor  are  the  specimens  selected  and 
disposed  with  the  nicetj  and  neatnew  which  might  haye  been  with- 
ed  for  by  some  finical  ooUectors.  Notwithstanding  this>  we  are  told 
that  the  sale  of  the  work  has  already  exceeded  the  anticipations  of 
its  respected  author^  a  fact  which  is  cheering^  since  it  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  greater  nomber  of  scientific  botanists  in  this  country 
than  we  were  disposed  to  reckon  on^  for  assuredly  Mr  Berkeley  will 
number  no  mere  amateur  among  hia  Bobscribers.  We  cordially  re- 
commend the  work,  which  is,  indeed*  indisp^isable  to  every  one  en- 
gaged in  the  critical  study  of  British  Fungi.  Each  fasciculus  ooa- 
tains  sixty  specimens,  pasted  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  so  tbst 
they  may  be  arranged  hereafter  in  accordance  with  the  ''  system" 
which  the  purchaser  most  approves  of. 

Transactions  and  Pjsbiodicals. — Brtiuh. 

The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  JoumaL  Conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Jambson.  July  to  October  1836.  Edinburgh.  A.  &  C 
Black.     (Continued  from  p.  286.) 

I.  Zoo%y. 

An  unimportant  Number  to  the  Zoologist  or  Botanist*-.— W.  V.  Thoupson, 
Esq.,  **  Memoir  on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Macrourae  or  long-tailed  cnistBoa» 
exemplified  in  the  prawn  (Palemon  serratus.)"  A  short  paper,  stating  tint 
changes  similar  to  what  the  author  described  in  the  Brachjrura^  took  place  ia 
the  Macroune.  In  P&lemon,  the  larva,  although  different  from  that  of  the  eaibtj 
is  neyertheless  a  Shisopoda,  generally  of  a  totally  different  aspect  from  the  pa- 
rent animal,  and  provided  at  first  with  a  very  limited  number  of  deft  memben, 
commonly  two  or  three  pairs,  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Zoe^  TVeK 
larve  also  appear  to  undergo  a  successive  developement,  probably  embnciag 

severabstages.     A  plate  is  given. Robert  Jaueson,  Esq.  AssLstant  Sor- 

geon,  10th  Regiment  Coot,  "  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  and  Statistics  of  tlie 
Island  of  Cerigo  and  its  dependencies.** — Devoted  to  the  physical  appeanncea 
of  the  island,  its  mineralogy  and  agriculture. 

II.  Botany. 

Dr  Grahajc,  "  Notes  regarding  some  of  the  plants  observed  during  the  bit 
year  in  excursions  from  Edinbui^h/* 

The  Magazine  of  Natural  Hislory,     Conducted  by  J.  C.  Louimv- 
Vol.  ix.  No8.  for  Sept.  Oct.     (Continued  from  p.  288.) 

I.  Zoology. 
Taylor's  Notes  on  natural  objects  observed  while  staying  in  Cuba,  p.  44& 

Notices  of  modes  of  capturing  fishes,  p.  457. Tatem  on  the  elephant'* 

mode  of  progression,  p.  459. Waterton  ou  the  habits  of  the  Wiodhorff 
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hwk,  ]».  4aO Couch  on  the  chancteristiGs  of  a  kind  of  Trigla  hitherto 

confoanded  with  the  T.  Blochii,  p.  46a.  The  fish  here  described  agrees  in  all 
its  essential  characters  with  the  Trig^  noticed  bj  Cuvier  (Poissons,  VoL  iv.  p. 
67,)  under  the  name  of  T.  Cuculus,  EL ;  from  whose  description  it  di^Eers  only 
in  the  ahsenoe  of  a  dark  spot  on  the  first  dorsal ;  a  circumstance  which,  it  is 
rematked  by  that  author,  is  liable  to  Yariation.  But  it  is  distinguished  from 
Kochli  gurnard  of  Mr  Yairell  (£r.  jF.  p.  50,)  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  of 
which  the  chief  are,  the  very  great  difference  of  size,  the  latter  **  rarely  exceed- 
ing 1  foot  in  length,  and  seldom  above  9  or  10  inches  ;"  * — ^  the  whole  body 
nragb,"  whereas  this  fish  is  not  rougher  over  the  body  than  the  tub-fish  is, 
«  die  hiteral  line  more  strongly  serrated  than  in  the  grey  gurnard,"  whilst  in  the 
&b  now  under  consideration,  this  part  is  but  fiiintly,  though  distinctly,  roughen- 
ed :  "  Bloeh*s  gnmard**  is  also  distinguished,  not  only  from  this,  but  every  other 
Biitish  species,  by  having  the  first  dorsal  ray  the  longest ;  a  circumstance  not 
noticed  by  Cuvier  in  his  description,  which  is  very  minute,  and  especially  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  neighbouring  species ;  be- 
tween which  and  it  that  drcumstanoe  would  have  formed  the  most  dedded  cha- 
RKter.  The  air-bladder,  the  shape  and  size  of  which  offer  good  marks  of  dia- 
dnction  m  the  different  species  of  Triglae,  is,  in  this  species,  4  inches  in  length, 
and  6  inches  in  drcomference,  divided  anteriorly  into  two  lobes,  both  conical,  but 

one  much  larger  than  the  other.** A  continuation  of  Mr  Tbmplbton's  catalogue 

of  the  species  of  Rayed  animals  found  in  Ireland,  p.  466. Johnston's  illus* 

tzatioDs  in  British  Zoology,  being  figures  and  descriptions  of  Cuvieria  Phantapus, 

p.  472,  and  of  Asterias  papposa,  p.  474. Blytb's  further  remarks  on  the 

affinities  of  the  feathered  race,  and  upon  the  nature  of  specific  distinctions,  p. 

505. Remarks  on  Wood's  Britisb  Song  Birds,  p.  515. Salmon's  Notice 

of  the  arrival  of  twenty-nine  migratory  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford, 
Norfolk ;  together  with  some  of  the  scarcer  species  that  have  been  met  vrith 

daring  the  years  18S4,  ISSQ,  and  1836,  p.  520. Webtwood  on  a  congregation 

of  moths  found  in  the  interior  of  a  tree  of  the  False  Acada,  p.  528. 

11.  Botany. 

Pamplin  on  the  discovery  in  Britain  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  Gymnadenia 
odontissima,  p.  475.— Henblow  on  the  production  of  sugar- candy  in  the 
flowers  of  Rhododendron  ponticum ;  and  on  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  an 
Acacia  by  boiling  them  variously,  p.  4^6. 

Besides  these  papers  there  are  numerous  short  notices,  of  more  or  less  inte- 
rest, illustrating  the  habits  of  animals,  and  their  instincts. 

Companion  to  Botanical  Magazine.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker^  Pro- 
fessor of  Bot.  in  the  Un.  of  Glasgow.  Parts  xv.  xri. .  Svo.  Curtis^ 
London,  1836.     (Ck)ntinued  from  p.  289.) 

The  account  of  the  esculent  plants  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  (from  the  Van 
Diemen  Almanac)  is  continued  from  last  number.  The  more  remarkable  indi- 
genous plants  are  now  noticed.     Several  of  the  acacia  produce  a  useful  gum 

*  The  length  of  the  new  species  is  26  inches ;  the  girth,  15|. 
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employed  for  Taiious  purposes. Acma  sBiigiiisortm  or  native  bumet,  niih 

the  kangaroo  grass,  much  deteriorate  the  Van  Diemen  wool.  The  thons  of 
the  one,  and  awny  seeds  of  the  other  get  into  the  fleece,  and  cannot  be  remov- 
ed by  washing ;  it  is  recommended,  if  possible,  to  have  the  sheep  shearing  seasoa 

over  before  the  seeds  of  these  plants  reach  maturity. Arundo  phngmites  is 

apparently  the  same  with  the  European  plant;  it  is  abundant,  and  is  useM for 
thatching.     The  panicles  dye  wool  green,  and  the  root  is  said  to  be  usefiil  ia 

liver  complaints.      Will  it  not  possess  the  same  qualities  here? Banksis 

australis,  "  when  planted  in  rows  and  well  clipped,  forms  a  stout  and  tmpovi- 

ous  hedge,  not  surpassed  by  the  hawthorn  or  holly.** Dacrydium?  cupressiniim 

or  Huan  pine,  must  be  a  noble  tree,  '<  A  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  cir- 
cumference of  thirty,  are  generally  attained  by  this  splendid  pyramidal  ties.* 

The  Eucalypti  are  most  useful,  and  are  also  numerous  in  species ;  essSy 

felled  and  wrought  when  green,  they  become  hard  as  oak  when  dry,  and  are  med 
for  economical  purposes.  The  leaves  also  exude  a  sort  of  *'  Manna,**  greedily 
devoured  by  birds  and  insects,  and  picked  up  and  eaten  by  the  aborigines.  A  fev 
of  the  more  common  or  remarkable  plants  are  also  noticed,  and  the  paper  will  be 

foimd  worthy  of  perusal  either  by  the  popular  or  scientific  reader. Dluatiap 

tions  of  Indian  Botany,  by  Dr  Wight  and  G.  A.  W.  Amot,  Esq.  continued,  with 
a  figure  of  Sesuviumrepens. *<  Botanical  information,'*  announces  the  publica- 
tion of  2d  Fasciculus  of  Berkeley's  Fungi,  (See  Bibliog.  notices,  p.  401.)  The 
8d  will  be  published  in  March  1st  1637.-^— Some  interesting  notes  relative  to 
the  botany  and  horticulture  of  some  of  the  German  towns,  follow  eactracts  fiom 
the  correspondence  of  a  friend :  and  the  number  is  concluded  with  the  eom- 
mencement  of  *'  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr  David  Douglas,  with  exnicU 
from^  his  letters,  accompanied  by  a  portrait,"  which  occupies  also  the  whole  of 
No.  xvL  We  shall  wait  for  its  completion,  and  shall  then  give  some  extnds 
from  the  adventures  of  one  who  has  introduced  so  many  beautiful  and  hirij 
plants  to  the  gardens  of  Britaui. 


Transactions  and  Pebiodicals — Foreign. 

Abhandlungen   der   Koniglichen   Akademie  der    f^issenschaften, 
zu  Berlin.     Aus  dem  Jahre  1834 — Berlin,  1836. 

VergUichende  Anatomu  der  Myxinoideny  der  Cydostomen  not  durMekrtm 
gaumen.  Von  Herm  M&lleiu — Comparative  Anatomy  oftheMyximoidea,  ffc>^ 
The  author  begins  by  stating  the  great  advantages  which  zoology  has  of  late  y«tfs 
derived  from  the  habit  which  has  arisen  of  either  pursuing  the  history  of  some 
particular  organ  through  each  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  of  giving  a  voy 
accurate  anatodiical  description  of  some  individual,  which  may  serve  ss  a  bsds 
for  farther  comparative  observation.  The  works  already  published  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  tortoises,  the  Oniithorynchus,  the  Cossns  of  Lyonnet,  the  Cock- 
chafifer,  the  Nautilus,  &c.  are  admirable  instances  of  accurate  detaiL  Bat  it  if  of 
still  more  importance  that  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  stnictnie  of 
those  animals  which  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  boundary  of  some  other  class,  sad 
partake  at  once  of  the  charactere  of  both.  On  this  account,  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
anatomy  of  the  Omithorynchus,  and  of  the  Echidna,  throws  light  on  the  study 
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of  the  MtfnBMlia ;  that  of  the  IVotev  and  the  Cacflia,  on  the  Amphibia ;  that 
of  th6  CyekMtomata,  oo  the  fishes ;  aad  that  of  the  LcfiMW  on  the  Crastacea. 
The  Cydostomata  are,  however,  doubly  interesting,  a»  they  at  onoe  occupy  the 
extreme  limits  of  &e  fishes,  and  Ions  the  link  between  the  vwtebrate  and  in- 
Tertebrate  animals.  So  great  mcettainty  has  hitherto  pierailed  with  regard  to 
them,  that  they  have  been  placed  in  four  different  classes  by  naturaliBtB,  viz. 
amongst  the  Fisees,  the  Amphibia,  the  Molluscs,  and  the  Vermes.  The  Myxine 
^utinom  was  first  notieed  i^on  the  eoasti  of  Greenland  and  Norway  by  Kalm, 
and  was  described  by  him  as  a  species  of  Lamprey.  Linn^  gave  it  the  name 
which  it  still  bears,  but  classed  it  amongst  the  Vermes.  Modeer  placed  it 
amoogst  the  Amphibia.  Retsiiis  thought  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  dass 
as  Petromyzon,  agreeing  with  Linn£  in  oppositioii  to  Camper,  that  it  comes 
nearer  to  Vermes  than  to  Pisces,  and  that  it  nnghl  without  diffieulty  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Utter.  F.  O.  MUller  ckkssed  it  with  the  MoUiisca,  probably  on 
aocoont  of  the  presence  of  tentaeida.  in  the  edition  of  the  Fauna  Snedca  by 
Retzias,  the  Myxine  is  placed  amongst  the  Pisces.  The  object  of  the  present  ela- 
borate treatise  is  to  obviate  these  uncertainties,  and  from  a  careful  anatomical 
waniiBarion,  to  asmgn  to  it  its  true  station  in  the  animal  kiagdcmi,  as  well  as  to 
eoieet  some  errars  and  oversights  which  appear  in  the  remaiks  of  Bloch,  Dit- 
rnerfl.  Sir  £.  Home,  and  other  writers  upon  the  s^jeet.  Before  proceeding  to 
anatomical  details,  the  author  gives  a  dassificatioai  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes, 
and  particularly  of  the  Cydostomata,  in  which  the  Myxine  is  placed  in  confor- 
mity to  its  intexoal  structure.  He  divides  the  eartihiginous  fishes  into  four  orders, 
and  with  regard  to  the  sharks  follows  Cuvier's  arrangement  of  the  genera, 
though  he  thinks  that,  judging  from  the  varieties  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
alone,  that  great  naturalist  has  not  made  them  sufficiently  numerous. 

CHONDROPTERTGIA.  Skdetoncartilaginous^aaninm  without  sutures. 
L  Order.  B&amichio«»qa. 

1.  Family,    CATAFHmACiA-—  Cartilage  of  the  cranium,  and  skin  of  the 
trunk  covered  at  intervals  with  cartilaginous  tuberdes. 

Stnriones.    Genus  1.  Sturio — ^with  Brandt's  subgenera,   Huso,  Sturio, 
Sterleta,  Helops. 

2.  Fam.  Nuoa — Body  without  tubercles. 

Spatulariaa.    Gcmis^  3.    Spaftulaiia  with  the  subgenera,  Polyodon,  Lacep. 
and  I4miivoitrB»  Safinesqve,  leth.  Ohien^ 
IL  Older.  Hoixkephala. 
Genua  1.  Chinuna. 

2.  Callorynchus. 
Ill*  Order.  Plagiobtomata. 

1.  FuQculyw  Squau.    The  branchial  apevtwes  not  fiaed  to  the  head. 
Genus  L  SquBlu0»  with  Cuvier^s  suhgen.  ScylUum,  CardMuias,  Lamna 
GaleoBi  Mustelus,  Notiduais,  Sdache,  Cestncion,  Spiiva^  Centrina» 
Scjmaus*   * 
%   Zyguaa.  Cuv. 
a   Squatina.  Dua, 
4.  Priatis^Lath. 

*  The  toothless   Sharks,  Aodon,  Laoep.,  Massaasa  and  Kumal»  Forsk.  are 
ctiD  doubtful. 
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2.  F^mfly,  Rals.    The  bnnchial  apertures  fixed  to  the  head. 

Gen.  5.  Rhinobatus,  Sdm.  with  the  aubgen.  Rhinobatos  and  Rhin, 
(the  bitter  doubtful.) 

6.  Torpedo,  with  the  subgen.  Torpedo  and  Nardne,  Henle. 

7.  Raia.   Subgen.  Raia,  Trygon,  and  Anacanthua. 

8.  Propterygia,  Otto. 

9.  Myliobatea.    Subgen.  Myliobatea,  Dum.  and  Rhinoptera,  EhuL 

10.  Cepbaloptera,  Dum.  with  subgen.  Cephaloptera,  and  one  other,  doI 
named. 
IV.  Order  Cyclostomata. 

1 .  Family,  Hype&o  a&tia.  With  the  nasal  aperture  cloaed,  and  the  pslste  en- 
tirely covered  with  skin 

Grenus.  1.  Petromyzon. 
2.  Ammocoetes. 

2.  Family,  Hyferotreta.     With  the  palate  perforated. 
Genus  8.  Myzine. 

4.  Bdellostoma,  Nob. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  chaiacteristic  points  in  hii  diviaon 
of  this  fourth  order  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  (the  Cydostomata,)  and  the  i 
new  species  which  he  has  discovered. 

1.  Family,  Cyclostomata  Hyferoartia. 
a.  with  the  teeth  visible,  Dentata.   Genus,  Petromyson. 

Species,  murinus,  argenteus,  fluviatilis,  planeri. 
6.  without  teeth,  Edentata. 
Gen*  Ammocoetes. 

^branchialis. 

-ruber,  (doubtful  Lac) 


2.  Family,  Hyferotreta*    With  the  palate  perforated.     Myxinoides. 
a,  with  connected  external  spiracula  branchialia. 
Myxine,  (Gastrobranchus,  Bloch.) 

glutinosa. 

h.  with  separated  external  spiracula  branchialia. 
Bdellostoma. 

Hezatrema  (spec.  nov.  Nob.)  Table  bay. 
Heterotrema  (spec  nov.  Nob.)  Table  bay. 
Heptatrema  Nob.  South  sea. 

Porsteri,  Nob.  (Petromyzon  drrfaatus,  Bloch,  PorBter.} 
New  Zealand. 
Doubtful  species.     Dombeyi. 
The  stability  of  this  arrangementof  the  species  depends  upon  the  suppootion 
that  the  number  of  the  branchial  openings  and  of  the  teeth  upon  the  tongue  re- 
main constant,  which  future  observations  must  determine.     The  teeth  on  tbe 
tongue  of  Myzine  glutinosa  are  very  constant     The  habits  of  the  last  mendoa- 
ed  species  are  very  little  known.     It  is  said  by  Kalm  to  attach  itself  to  ite 
body  of  the  stock-fish,  and  to  extract  nourishment  from  it     By  other  writes 
it  is  said  to  penetrate  into  the  intestines  of  different  species  of  fish. 

The  Bdellostoma  Porsteri  is  found  hanging  to  the  fragments  of  fish  ^)aA 
are  placed  in  nets  as  bait  Forster  says  that  it  frequents  rocky  places,  tfff 
the  sea  shore.     While  the  Myxine  frequents  the  Nortiiem  seas,  the  BdeUoatt- 
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inata  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  in  the  South  seas,  on  the  coasts  of 
New  Zealand,  and  of  ChiB      Many  of  the  other  Cydostomata  have  a  still  wider 
cange,  as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  inhabiting  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  as  the 
Ammoccetes,  Petromyzon  fluviatilis,  and  P.  plaueri,  which  occur  in  the  riyers  of 
Europe;  the  P.  marinus,  which  abounds  in  all  the  European  seas,  has  also  been 
taken  in  fresh  water.     They  hare  been  found  in  Japan,  Tranquebar,  and  South 
America.    Before  he  proceeds  to  the  anatomical  details,  the  author  gives  a  ge- 
neral description  of  the  genera  Myxine  and  BdeUostoma,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  insert.     The  species  belonging  to  the  latter  genus  are  furnished  with 
eyes.    The  Myxine  glutinosa,  on  the  contrary,  is  totally  blind,  and  forms  the 
only  example  hitherto  known  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  not  possessed  of  any  visual 
organs.    Those  animals  which  are  generally  called  blind  are  always  provided 
with  oi^gans  which,  at  least,  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  light,  though  the  eye 
itself  is  covered  by  a  membrane,  as  Spalax  typhlus,  Proteus  anguinus,  Silurus 
cascutiens,  Acondas  caecus,  &c;    There  are  many  examples  amongst  the  inverte- 
brata  of  total  blindness,  even  amongst  classes,  the  generality  of  which  possess 
tbe  power  of  vision.     Then  follows  a  most  accurate  description  of  |he  osteology 
of  the  Myxinoidea,  succeeded  by  a  close  comparison  of  their  different  organs, 
with  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  cartilaginous,  as  well  as  other  fishes,  and 
the  results  of  a  chemical  examination  of  the  bones  of  each.     On  exposing  a  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  column  of  the  Squalus  Comubicus  to  a  white  heat  till  all  the 
animal  matter  was  consumed  there  remained  in  one  instance  41,55o,  in  ano- 
ther, 42,068g,  of  ashes.     These  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  phosphate 
of  Ume,  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  evident  traces  of  fluoric  acid.     Car- 
bonic add  could  also  be  detected.     The  cartilage  of  this  class  of  fishes  he  di- 
rides,  according  to  its  internal  structure,  into  four  classes.     The  first  is  called 
tbe  hyaline  cartilage,  and  is  nearly  transparent     It  is  not  found  in  Petro- 
myzon, but  abounds  in   the  sturgeons  and  chimffrse.     The  second  is  the  tu- 
bereukr  calcareous  cartilage,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  Plagiostomata.     The 
third  is  the  cellular  cartilage,  which  is  found  in  the  Bdellostomata,  and  the 
fourth  is  termed  the  ossified  cartilage,  forming  the  hardest  bones  of  many  of  the 
sharks  and  rays.     On  calcining  the  tubercular  cartilage  of  a  large  ray,  there  re- 
mained an  inconsiderable  residuum,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  Ume. 
Fluoric  add  was  also  perceptible,  as  well  as  carbonic  add,  and  sulphur ;  but  it 
appeared  doul)tful  whether  the  latter  was  in  the  metallic  form  or  as  sulphuric  add. 
A  portion  of  hyaline  cartihige,  carefully  prepared,  left  a  very  trifling  residuum, 
which  also  gave  evidence  of  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  combined  with 
lime,  but  not  so  as  to  be  separable.     An  analysis  of  the  bones  and  cartilage  of 
SqualusT  peregiinus,  conducted  by  Chevreul,  and  apparently  with  greater  accuracy 
than  those  made  by  the  author,  is  also  given.  *     We  have  not  room  for  the  de- 
tails which  follow  of  the  comparison  between  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  the  Cydos- 
tomata,  and  that  of  the  higher  vertebrata ;  but  the  condusion  the  author  arrives 
at  is,  that  the  spinal  column  of  the  Cydostomata  retains  the  same  form  and 
condition  as  that  which  we  find  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals, 
during  the  first  days  of  their  conception.      The  following  are  the  gradations 
which  the  spinal  column  undergoes  in  its  structure,  ascending  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  animals. 

*  Vide  Ann.  du  Mus^e  d*Hist.  Nat.  Tom  xviii. 
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1.  A  filamentous  cartilaginous  tube  filled  with  gelatinous  matter,  and  iv- 
rounded  with  a  fibrous  skin,  the  upper  side  of  which  forms  a  second  tiibe,  rett- 
ing on  the  lower,  and  which  is  occupied  by  the  spinal  marrow.  No  mdimaiti  of 
bone  or  divisions  into  joints.     The  Myxinoidea  and  Ammoccetea. 

2.  The  same  structure  as  the  former,  except  that  on  the  upper  part  of  fi» 
tube  there  are  some  cartilaginous  processes.    Petromyzon. 

3.  The  sMie  structure  as  the  kst,  with  the  addition  of  two  cartilaginom  ba- 
silary  processes  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  spinal  column.  Accipenser,  Po- 
lyodon,  Chimsera. 

4.  The  gelatinous  tube  remains  constant,  and  portions  of  a  fluid  gektioMS 
substance  occur  between  the  conical  facets  of  the  spine,  which  articalate  with 
one  another.  The  joints  of  the  spine  dereloped.  Fish,  Protes,  Menopome^  Ce- 
cilia, and  the  young  of  frogs  and  salamanders  amongst  the  naked  AmpUbii* 
(  Fcetus  of  the  higher  animals  at  one  period  of  their  growth  ?) 

5.  The  conical  fiicets  of  the  joints  of  the  spine,>  and  the  gektinooa  matter  be- 
tween them  remain  stationary,  and  the  spine  is  either  simply  divided  into  jointik 
(  Amphibia,  lairds  during  their  growth,)  or  has  ligamenta  intervertebralia  between 
them.     Mammalia,  Man. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  cranium  of  the  Myzine  with  that  of 
the  Petromyzon,  and  in  the  following  chapter,  he  compares  the  cnudumofes^ 
with  the  structure  of  their  respectiye  spinal  columns,  and  with  the  skiiUs  of  the 
Embryos  of  the  higher  animals.  He  describes  the  gradual  development  oi  the 
skull  as  we  ascend  from  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrata,  andoonaiderB  the  oflda 
of  Ammocoetes  and  Myzine  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  fcetus  of  the  Ugha 
animals. 

He  next  describes  the  labial  cartilage,  and  remarks  upon  the  great  variety  is 
the  formation  of  the  lips  in  this  class  of  fishes,  as  well  as  the  different  nanber 
of  lips  possessed  by  various  genera,  and  the  uncertainty  they  have  caiuedamoqgrt 
authors.  The  palateal  bones  and  those  of  the  jaws  are  next  described,  bcginniag 
with  the  Plagiostomata,  and  proceeding  through  the  different  families  dowa  to 
the  Cydostomata.  He  then  continues  his  account  of  the  comparative  anaioBy 
of  the  remaining  bones  of  the  head,  except  those  of  the  tongue  and  tlie  biaaete 
which  in  the  generality  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  those  of  the  Myztnoideai  wy 
too  much  firom  them  to  admit  of  comparison.  Their  structure,  moreover,  hai  s)- 
ready  been  well  described  by  Rathkeand  Henle.  I&ving  thus  conduded  theosteo- 
logy  of  the  Cydostomata,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  their  Myokigy,  and 
follows  the  same  plan  as  before,  in  first  giving  the  details  of  their  muscdar  qft- 
tem,  and  then  their  comparative  anatomy.  The  descriptions  are  illustrated  by 
very  accurate  plates  engraved  from  the  author's  drawings,  without  which  it  ii 
impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  notion  of  the  various  structure  in  a  mere  aai- 
lysis  like  the  present  The  musdes  of  the  trunk  are  first  explained,  and  thea 
those  attached  to  the  various  bones  of  the  head,  and  lasdy,  those  of  the  tongoe^ 
which  in  the  Myxinoidea  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  other  animals.  The 
organs  of  breathing  in  the  BdeUostomata  and  the  Myxine  glutinosa  are  then  de- 
tailed, and  the  various  muscles  of  the  different  genera  compared  with  one  aa- 
other ;  and  lastly  those  of  the  trunk,  with  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  \aigUBt 
orders  of  animals.  The  remainder  of  the  treatise  is  occupied  by  a  curious  dis- 
sertation on  theandogy  of  the  muscles  in  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  sad 
on  the  variations  observable  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  in  animals,  such 
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m  the  oecurence  of  snpenmiiienury  bones,  musdes,  &c.  This  is  done  with  a 
view  of  entaWinhmg  date  iat  the  analogyt  or  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy 
«f  the  iBiiaeidareTateiii,  iddch  has  hitheito  been  mnch  neglected.  Great  pndae 
is  due  to  the  author  of  tUa  ^abiable  treatiae  for  the  diligence  and  aoeuracy  dis- 
pkyed  in  his  researches,  and  for  the  dearness  with  whidi  the  detaila  ace  eipUdn- 
ed.  The  ii^^  wUch  he  has  thrown  upon  thehistory  of  the  Oyclostomous  fishes 
promises  to  be  of  great  utiUtj,  and  the  scientific  manner  in  which  the  inquiryis 
conducted  may  serve  as  a  modd  to  lutiue  writers  on  comparative  anatomy. 

Hat  Lentekmdet  Mttm.  Von  Henn  fiHBsmeEG.—- This  paper  contuns  the 
result  of  aoBBerous  observations  and  ezperiments  made  by  Ehrenberg  upon  ma- 
rine lumiaoos  sabstanoe^  between  the  yeaia  1620  and  1884.  Before  entering 
upon  the  sobgeet,  he  gives  an  historicd  account  of  the  notieea  of  luminous  phe- 
Booaena  whidi  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  worios  of  various  aathon, 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  The  first  detailed  account  of 
marine  la^  is  givenby  Don  Juan  de  Castro  in  1541,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
m  tlie  Bed  Sea.  Between  that  period  and  1716,  so  many  navigators  had  de- 
scribed  aimikr  appearances,  that  in  the  latter  year  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  of- 
leved  a  price  for  the  best  espUmation  of  them,  and  the  subject,  so  for  from  being 
set  at  rest,  still  cootinues  to  exdte  curiosi^.  Ehrenberg  mentions  above  490 
aothoTB  who  have  written  apon  the  various  kinds  of  light,  both  terrestrid  and 
T^««"f,  and  has  drawn  up  very  interesting  tables  of  the  various  substances,  ani- 
mal as  wdl  as  vegetaUe,  from  which  light  has  been  emitted,  according  to  all 
these  wiitecB,  formiag  a  condensed  history  of  the  whole  sabject 

The  anthor's  first  observations  were  made  in  1820,  at  Alexandria,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr  Hempridi.  He  there  collected  a  quantity  of  luminous  sea  water, 
whidi  contained  quantities  of  minute  shapeless  gdatinoos  bodies,  which  shone 
like  amall  sparks  when  the  water  was  stirred.  At  Dongala  on  the  Nile,  in 
]g2S^  he  was  mudi  struck  by  the  brilliant  phosphorescence  emitted  from  the 
whole  i^deton  of  Heleroris  Mlotica,  and  which  he  never  afterwards  saw  equal- 
led  in  any  other  spedes  dther  of  fresh  or  salt  water  fish  which  be  obtained, 
thoufl^  he  thinks  that  the  arsenicd  soap  whidi  he  was  obliged  to  apply  in  that 
hot  cymate  without  dday,  in  the  preparation  of  specimens,  may  have  interfered 
with  iL  Perhaps  the  Heterotis  is  tiie  Dilycbnos  of  Strabo  which  inhabited  the 
Nile,  and  whose  eyes  emitted  a  singalariy  brilliant  light  after  deatii.  The  au- 
thor remained  atationary  at  Tor  on  the  Red  Sea,  for  five  months,  and  was  fre- 
qoentiy  engi^ped  in  examiningthe  sea  water,  which  was  found  ta  be  very  foil  of 
aomll  slimy  partides,  without  any  detenninaie  form,  often  having  the  edges  jig- 
ged, and  which  emitted  light  on  stirring  tlw  water  in  which  they  were  found. 
They  covered  the  marine  plants,  corals,  &c.  which  consequently  appeared  lu- 
Brinous ;  every  stroke  of  the  oar  caused  them  to  sparide,  but  he  was  never  able  to 
detect  any  organisation  in  them,  and  he  never  could  satisfy  himself  that  any  of 
the  microeoopic  animals  which  he  found  with  them  in  the  v^ter  gavte  out  Hght. 
They  did  not  unite  and  form  large  slhny  masses,  but  were  dispersed  about  in 
amall  flakes.  Decaying  substances  emitted  uo  phosphoric  light  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Res,  probaUy  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  decomposition.  The  larger 
species  of  medusa  are  mrdy  met  with.  The  Arabs  call  them  all  Kandil  d 
Bahr,  or  sea  lanterns,  and  it  seems  that  those  medusae  which  are  generally  ac- 
counted luminous,  only  emit  light  at  stated  periods,  as  the  author  had  specimens 
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of  Andromeda,  Cephaea,  and  Medusa  aurita  in  particular,  numberless  times  iff 
his  possession,  and  watched  them  both  by  day  and  night,  but  never  once  svrt  any 
light  issue  from  them.  In  July  1823,  he  observed  near  the  shore  at  Moileh,  shook 
of  Clupea  erythrsea,  which  apparently  emitted  a  brilliant  light,  but  he  supposes 
that  they  only  stirred  up  the  water,  and  that  the  light  proceeded  in  reality  from 
the  before-mentioned  luminous  bodies  with  which  it  abounded.  The  oars  caused 
at  intervals  a  similar  appearance,  which  tended  to  confirm  his  opinion. 

During  his  stay  in  Arabia,  Ehrenberg  observed  that  as  long  as  infusoria  were 
not  removed  from  their  native  element,  or  from  the  substance  to  which  they 
were  attached,  they  could  be  transported  alive  to  a  considerable  distance.  Thos 
he  carried  a  great  number  of  them  in  a  tin  box,  together  with  the  conferva  upoa 
which  they  were  found,  from  Tor,  on  the  Red  Sea,  three  days  journey  towards 
Mount  Sinai,  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  that  climate,  without  their  suffer- 
ing any  injury.  As  long  as  the  confervs  remained  green,  they  retained  their 
vitality.  Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  in  1880,  he  caused  some  bottles  of  ses 
water  to  be  sent  from  Kiel,  on  the  East  Sea,  to  Berlin,  containing  luminous  mat- 
ter, and  found  that,  on  shaking  one  of  them,  sparks  were  [clearly  visible.  Tbe 
contents  of  another  bottle  failed  to  emit  any.  He  then  poured  some  of  the  wa- 
ter from  the  former  bottle  into  a  ghias,  and  dropped  a  little  sulphuric  acid  into 
it,  when  several  bright  flashes  of  light  were  seen.  He  found  that  the  bottle  con- 
tained several  species  of  living  Cyclops,  but  that  they  were  not  luminous.  He 
also  found  a  specimen  of  Synchaeta  Baltica,  which  Michaelis  had  considend  is 
luminous,  but  it  did  not  shew  any  signs  of  being  so.  The  really  luminous  am« 
roals  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  On  taking  one  up  in  a  drofp  of 
water  on  the  point  of  a  pen,  and  adding  a  portion  of  sidphuric  add,  it  emitted 
a  spark,  and  died  directly  after.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  ligk 
which  was  emitted  from  the  Kiel  water  proceeded  from  many  individuals  of 
one  species,  which  he  named  Polynoe  fulguians,  and  of  which  he  gives  ahighijr 
magnified  representation.  In  1832,  he  obtained  more  water  from  Kiel,  when 
these  experiments  were  many  times  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same  success; 
by  taking  up  a  drop  containing  a  specimen,  and  touching  it  with  tbe  add,  ^ 
luminous  properties  of  various  new  species  were  discovered.  In  no  instmoe, 
however,  could  he  perceive  any  light  issue  from  Synchaeta  Baltics,  and  he  ac- 
counts for  the  variation  between  his  own  experiments,  and  those  of  Michadia^ 
by  supposing  that  the  luminous  properties  depend  upon  the  fruitful  or  unfruit- 
ful state  of  the  individual  at  the  time.  The  specimens  figured  by  Michaelis  are 
represented  as  carrying  eggs  with  them,  and  as  having  a  succession  of  them  indie 
ovarium.  Those  examined  by  Ehrenberg  had  the  ovarium  undeveloped.  Not 
one  of  the  numerous  Entomostraca,  and  especially  the  genus  Cyclops,  with  wldcb 
the  water  was  filled,  and  which  greatly  surpassed  the  other  inAisoria  in  last, 
emitted  any  light.  In  1833  the  author  was  at  Droebak,  near  Christiania,  m  Nor- 
way, and  obtained  several  species  of  luminous  animals,  and  some  new  oaes 
amongst  them,  but  none  were  infusoria.  The  light  given  out  by  Oceania  nti- 
croscopica  is  much  clearer,  brighter,  and  more  white  than  the  yellow  sparks  of 
the  infusoria.  He  was  convinced  that  the  light  of  Cydippe  pQeus  proceeded 
from  the  centre  where  the  two  ovaria  are  situated.  In  1834  he  tried  seven! 
experiments  upon  Medusa  aurita  at  Wismar.  The  sea  water  in  August  ranged 
from  11  to  4*  Reaum. 

He  placed  specimens  in  spring  water,  in  brandy,  in  sulphuric  add ;  exposed 
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them  to  beat ;  he  punctured,  cut,  and  tore  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  bis  efforts, 
never  could  discern  the  smallest  spaik  of  light.  The  ovaiia  of  some  were 
iiill,  and  of  others  undeveloped.  The  same  reinarks  apply  to  the  undoubted 
specimens  of  Medusa  auilta  which  he  obtained  in  the  Red  Sea.  Humboldt, 
in  his  Toyage  to  the  Bcazils  in  1814»  caught  sevend  specimens  off  Teneriffe, 
which  were  peculiarly  luminous.  On  being  laid  on  a  tin  plate,  they  emitted  light 
when  it  was  struck.  The  same  phenomenon  occurred  the  moment  that  the 
wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  were  joined.  Ehrenbeig  therefore  supposes,  from  the 
totally  different  results  which  he  always  obtained,  that  what  is  called  the  Me- 
dusa aurita  of  the  Atlantic  must  be  a  very  nearly  allied  species  to  that  found 
in  the  East  Sea,'and  the  Red  Sea,  though  hitherto  called  by  the  same  name. 
After  a  violent  storm  at  Heligoland  in  1835,  numbers  of  Medusa  was  thrown 
ashore,  and  amongst  others,  Cyanea  capHlata,  Chrysaora  isoscela,  Cyanea  La- 
marddi,  and  a  small  new  species,  to  which  Ehrenberg  gave  the  name  of  Cyanea 
Heligolandia.  None  of  them  emitted  any  light,  but  thinking  that  a  difference  of 
temperature  might  have  occasioned  the  disagreement  of  his  own  observations 
wiUk  those  of  Humboldt,  they  were  placed  in  warm  water,  but  without  effect 
No  infusoria  were  found  in  the  luminous  sea  water  at  Heligoland,,  but  quantities 
of  morsels  of  gelatinous  matter,  often  torn  and  ragged,  which  emitted  light,  and 
small  gelatinous  globules,  with  jagged  edges,  occurred  similar  to  those  before  de- 
scribed, which  he  obtained  in  the  Red  Sea.  They  all  emitted  similar  sparks,  on 
pouring  a  portion  of  brandy,  spring  water,  or  hot  sea  water  upon  them.  They 
were  evidently  alive,  swam  slowly,  and  amongst  them  he  easily  detected  numbers 
of  Medusa  or  Noctiluca  sdntillaus.  On  shaking  the  glass  containing  them  a 
few  sparkled,  but  not  alL  During  his  stay  at  Heligoland,  the  author  often  ob- 
served, as  it  were,  chains  of  luminous  matter  floating  about  in  the  sea,  some  of 
which,  with  some  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  He  then  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  his  house,  and  examined  them  without  delay.  They  proved  to  be 
masses  of  luminous  Medusa,  detached  and  torn  by  the  vicdence  of  the  sea,  but 
he  found  that  they  continued  to  emit  light,  only  as  long  as  they  retained  vitality. 
Some  of  these  fragments  will  live  for  a  week,  while  others  die,  and  are  decom- 
posed in  a  very  short  time.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  arisen  from  collectors  having 
dehiyed  to  examine  such  luminous  water,  till  the  morning  after  it  was  taken, 
when  the  torn  particles  may  be  already  dead,  and  incapable  of  emitting  any 
other  light  than  what  proceeds  fix>m  decaying  fish,  &c.  The  sea  animal  whiMi 
gives  out  the  brightest  light  of  all  is  the  Nereis  drrigera,  one  of  the  Annellides. 
They  live  together  in  large  masses,  in  branching  sea- weed,  and  when  portions 
of  it  are  thrown  ashore  they  continue  to  live,  and  shine  with  great  brilliancy  for 
many  days.  It  is'  difficult,  from  the  momentary  nature  of  the  spark  given  out 
by  the  Medusa  and  infusoria,  to  perceive  in  what  way  the  Mght  is  generated. 
In  the  Photocharis,  it  is  veiy  visible.  On  each  side  of  its  feet,  it  is  furnished 
with  two  fleshy  threads,  the  upper  one  longer  than  the  other,  and  not  so  thick 
but  strongly  retembling  each  other  in  their  internal  structure  :  a  circulation  of 
globules  of  blood  is  perceptible  i/i  each.  The  light  always  proceeds  from  these 
cirrhi,  and  particularly  from  the  under  or  thicker  one,  which  lies  between  the 
rough  tubercles  of  the  foot,  and  the  upper  one.  A  few  detached  sparks  first 
appear  on  each  drrhus,  which  gradually  increase  till  they  are  both  illuminated. 
They  then  proceed  over  the  back,  till  the  whole  animal  shines  with  a  greenish 
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yellow  lie^t  There  cett»Myiaaon»ma^ogjheitweem^^ 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  PhotocfaarU  is  oottend  with  a  g^titinoua  diw^ 
which  retains  its  luminous  property  for  a  few  seconds,  after  it  is  detached  fipoai 
the  aniimL  Having  closely  pxamined  twelf  e  species  of  luminous  aniaaU,  the 
author  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  emission  of  UghtisanactdepeadcBtm 
their  vitality,  and  which  can  be  repressed  or  exerted  at  intervals.  SpaUsBfasi 
and  othen  have  asserted  that  parts  of  Medusa  contioae  luminous  after  deld^ 
but  £hrenbei;g  aooounte  for  Ais  by  supposing  ^tmt,  when  examined,  ^y  ^mt 
not  really  dead.  He  has  often  taken  Vf  Medusas  that  had  lain  for  a  kmg  tiiM 
on  the  sea  shore,  eqKMed  to  the  sun,  and  returned  them  to  the  sea,  and,  after 
some  time  they  have  recovered,  and  shewn  all  the  usual  signs  of  vilali^.  He 
communicated  the  results  of  a  &rther  examination  of  the  structure  of  Metoa, 
(made  in  1834)  to  the  Academy,  ia  1885,  but  which  are  not  yet  printed. 

This  volume  also  contains  a  paper  by  the  same  illustrious  naturalist,  upon  tk 
Stnictureofthc  Vital  Qi8aas»  both  of  Man,  and  of  various  Asimak.  ItisiBas. 
tiated  by  several  plates,  containing  auciosoopac  representations  of  these  parti» 
in  tibe  human  body,  and  in  some  of  each  class  of  veftebnte  and  invertebnte  ani- 
mals. He  first  describes  the  aoicrosoope  by  means  of  whidi  the  inveatigitioB 
was  carried  on,  and  then  gif«8  in  detail  the  structure  of  the  bram,  the  apaal 
marrow,  various  nerves,  gaiigUoiis,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  lastly,  takest 
critical  view  of  the  observadoas  of  other  writers  upon  the  same  sdbject  Itis 
uBQecessaiy  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  paper,  as  most  of  thera  have  beta 
for  some  time  before  the  puhlie.  They  were  read  to  the  Academy  ia  183S^ 
and  were  published  in  Poggendorff^s  Aanalcn  der  Physik,  V<d.  zxviii.  ieiA,tai 
VoLzxxL  1884. 

Ulmdm  Bmu  der  JPamiitrSitler  fm  the  Structure  ^Fenu.  J  Voa  HEBftNLoK. 
«— Under  the  general  term  Fern  the  author  iBdudes  the  plants  belonguig  to  the 
following  three  divisions :  1st,  The  Epiphyllospennae,  or  those  whose  seek 
are  attached  to  the  badL  of  the  lea^  including  the  Pcdypodiacea^  Hymenophyflaae^ 
08muBdaceae,Gkicheniaceae,  ]!darattiaceae,andOphioe^08seae.  The  2d  diviaBa 
ooBitains  the  Lycopodiaceae,  and  Salviniacen,  in  which  Che  seeds  are  sepaiated 
from  the  leaves.  The  8d  division  contains  the  Equisetaceae.  The  o^ect  of 
the  paper  is  to  describe  the  internal  structure  of  the  stems  of  these  classes,  aad 
Ute  author  begins  widi  those  of  the  Polypodiaoeae,  as  a  type  of  the  first  divisaoo. 
They  are  divided  into  five  classes,  Caudez  caulescens,  C.  stokmescens,  C  tJot- 
naoeoM,  C.  arborescens,  and  C  fnitescens.  He  enumerates  several  peouliaaties 
belonging  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  which  aie  illustrated  by  two  plates  of  secooai, 
and  concludes  by  mentioning  several  statements,  made  by  writers  on  botasf, 
Mohl,  Meyer,  Undley,  Cotta,  &c.  with  which  his  own  observations  do  not  aooori. 

The  paper  was  read  to  the  Academy  in  January  1884. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naiurelks,  Zoologie,  MM.  Audocin  et 
Milne-Edwards.  Botanique,  MM.  Ad,  Brongniart  et  Gd> 
iLLEMiN.    AvTil  1836.     (Continued  from  p.  292.) 

L  Zoology, 
In  this  Number,  Dujardin  continues  his  interesting  "  Jtecherches  stir  Us  er- 
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gtadMnut  infBrieurs-**  He  begms  with  a  defence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  fonner, 
and  a  detail  of  some  new  observations,  which  confirm  the  opinion  he  entertains, 
tint  there  is  no  such  complex  digestive  apparatus  in  those  infusory  animalcules, 
as  Ebkenbesg  has  described, — the  presumed  stomachs  and  intestines  being 
merely  irregular,  empty  spaces  f vacuoles  J  produced  by  the  penetration  of  the 
DutritiTe  matters,  or  by  partial  dissolutions  fdifflumtcej  of  the  homogeneous 
body.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  some  new  forms  of  Infusoria  which,  like 
the  Rhisopodes,  shoot  out  from  a  fixed  portion  of  the  body  a  certain  number 
of  long  contractile  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity,  that  are  subservient  to  loco- 
motion. He  next  discusses  the  nature  of  the  tail-like  filament  with  which 
many  infusory  aninoalcules  are  ftuniahed,  and  which,  he  says,  is  an  organ  of  lo- 
tamonkm,  and  not  a  pmboBcis,  as  Ehbsnhbiib  was  indoced  to  coneUide  from 
some  observations  he  had  made  on  the  Peridiniees  and  CryptomoBadiiieB.  Du- 
jABDDf  admila,  tivit,  as  it  ia  homogeneous  like  the  body,  and  deprived  of  an  epi- 
thdionv  it  may  be  capaUe  of  absorbing  from  its  surfiiee  nutritive  matters,  but 
thit  it  has  not  the  chander  or  use  of  a  proboscis,  he  is  Gertain.--»The  conti- 
BHstioD  of  HiTCBOOCK'8  ** Dticnj^im  ifemprantM  tUpieds  d'Oisemux  datu  k 
Ckh  rouge  du,  MiuSMdauett^^-^—^Analyae  des  iravaux  oMaUnnitpies^  ph^ftiologi- 
fus  si  soologiqwBS  prhenUs  d  tAeadsmie  des  Sdenees  pendeaU  tes  moia  de  Man 
stttAwrU  1686. — One  or  two  of  the  notices  in  tins  sectioa  will  be  found  among 
ow  aookf^eal  infedligence ; — we  can  only  speafy  here  Jacqusiiin*b  letters  on 
the  respiration  of  birds ;  and  on  the  order  of  the  dispositioii  of  the  feathers  on 
the  body  of  a  bird;  Duwbmqy  on  the  tongue  of  the  CameleoMj  Gbofi&oy 
SADnv-HiLAiRB  OB  the  ^^  enbiyo  of  Syim,"  viz.  a  foetus  which  was  vomited  by 
ackOd  of  the  town  of  Syia,  in  1834»  and*  which  has  been  dtscussed  with  an  in- 
lereat  whi^  the  aingolarity  of  the  occurrence  may  well  excuse :  as  a  fsett  it 
onaot  be  registered  in  adenee,  aiiice  many  doubts  hsog  over  the  real  nature  of 
the  sobstuiee  vomited. Msm»irs  sur  la/amUle  dm  BAxndes,  par  R.  P.  Les- 
son, ki  his  preliminary  ptaagnpki,  the  anthor  eoUeets  together  what  has  been 
ftMcrtained  relative  to  the  structure  and  physiology  of  this  mteiestiitg  fiumly, 
iod  thsn  proceeds  to  divide  it  into  tribes  and  genera,  characterized  irith  neat- 
aesi  and  precision.  Under  each  genus,  the  species  «re  indicated,  and  shortiy 
described  in  the  usval  manner  of  systematiflts.  The  attempt  here  made  to  il* 
lustrate  the  Beroidem  is  unqnestionaUy  an  able  one,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
•pedes  is  evidentiy  too  limited  as  yet,  to  allow  us  to  regard  any  dassification, 
as  other  than  a  convenient  table  for  future  study.  The  author  has  overlooked 
Pxoksmx  Grant's  Essay  on  the  Nervous  System  of  BetoH  pileus,  and  on  the 
stmotore  of  its  ciliap  in  the  Tians.  of  the  Zeol.  Soc.  VoL  L  p.  8. 

2L  Botamg. 
Memoirs  rar  les  Myrsmses,  Us  Sapoises  «r  hs  ^mbiy&MS  paraUales  au  pien  de 

fcmhiUCf  pmr  Axjqumte  de  SAiMT-HrLAias. Msmoirs  mw  la  ditiribwtUm  et  do 

momevtaU  des  flmdes  dans  les  piantss^  pmr  M.  Ch.  Gieou  de  BvzAmEiHGUEa. 

A  very  important  contribution  to  vegetable  physiology. Obomvatiom  sir  les 

Saxifraga  stdbris  et  Chtsii,  par  P.  Duchartre,  who  seems  to  have  proved  that 

the  two  spades  are  merely  variations  of  the  same  plant J^aiioe  sur  qiuiques 

Orppiogames  nouveUes  des  environs  de  JBmhia  {BrUH),  par  J.  E.  Duby. 
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ZOOLOGICAL. 

The  L0eehes  and  Reptiles  of  Chili, — It  is  a  remaikable  fact  that  the  leechei 
of  Chili  are  all  terrefitrial,  living  in  the  woods,  and  never  in  water.  M.  Gsjr 
assures  us  that  he  could  not  make  a  botanical  excursion  without  having  his  legs 
bitten  by  these  blood-suckers.  They  crawl  upon  plants,  along  tninks  of  tiees, 
and  ascend  shrubs,  but  never  approach  marshes  or  rivers;  the  only  one  whidi 
M.  Gay  accidentally  discovered  in  these  latter  habitats  is  a  very  small  kind  of 
Branchiobolelle,  which  has  the  singular  habit  of  living  in  the  pulmonary  cavi^ 
of  the  Auricula  DombeiL  M.  Gay  had  previously  discovered,  in  the  environs  of 
Santiago,  another  leech  of  the  same  genus  which  lives  under  the  brauchic  of 
a  species  of  lobster.  (The  leeches  of  Chili,  in  their  s^^van  manners,  resemhle 
the  leeches  of  Ceylon.) 

A  fact  not  less  interesting  is  this ;  in  these  western  regions  the  reptiles  haie 
a  tendency  to  become  viviparous.  The  greater  number  of  those  which  M.  Gsj 
dissected  afforded  him  proofs  of  this  assertion.  Not  only  the  harmless  snake  of 
Valdivia  brings  forth  living  young,  but  likewise  all  the  pretty  Iguanians  aOied 
to  the  genus  Leposoma  of  Spiz,  and  which,  from  the  beauty  of  their  caloors,  M. 
Gay  provisionally  calls  Chrysosaurus.  Even  those  species  which  are  ovipanNs 
at  Santiago  are  here  viviparous.  The  Batracians  furnish  some  examples  of  the 
same  fiEu*t,  although  in  general  they  are  all  oviparous.  However,  a  genus  alBed 
to  the  Rhinella  of  Fitzinger,  consisting  of  several  agreeably  coloured  species,  ii 
constantly  viviparous,  and  consequently  adds  to  the  proofs  of  a  iact  the  moR 
remarkable  that  all  the  examples  of  it  are  found  collected  within  a  radius  of  t«o 
or  three  leagues  only. — Ann.  dee  Sciences  Nat.  April  1896,  p.  224. 

Spirula  Peronii. — It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  this  common  shell  with  its  aai. 
mal,  a  fact  which,  according  to  MM.  Robert  and  Ledenchet,  is  in  some  ne^- 
sure  explained  by  their  having  discovered  that  it  is  the  prey  and  common  food  of 
the  Physalis,  which  swarm  in  the  same  equitorial  seas.  The  figures  hithens 
published  of  the  Spirula  are  incorrect ;  it  is  a  cephalopode  which  approaches  re- 
markably in  form  to  the  shelless  Loligo  sepiola,  having  the  shell  almost  entireiy 
imbedded  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  where  there  are  two  natatory  eipsa. 
sions  of  the  dodE.  The  eye  is  proportionally  very  large,  and  without  a  lid.— 
Ann.  dee  Sciences  Nat.  Avril  1886,  p.  238  and  226. 

Huge  Marine  Anmal^V^an  the  22d  of  June  1884,  in  latitude  46^  57',  hm- 
gitude  58°  dd',  Captain  Neill  of  the  ship  Robertson  of  Greenock,  then  upon  i 
voyage  from  Montreal  to  Greenock,  saw  the  head  and  snout  of  a  great  fish  or 
sea-monster,  of  which  the  accompanying  sketch  or  drawing  was  at  the  time 
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made.     It  was  first  observed  about  9"*  15^  a.  m.,  on  the  weather-bow,  about  four 
points  ;  and  it  then  appeared  like  a  large  vessel  lying  on  her  beam  ends. 

The  Robertson  was  hauled  up  so  as  to  near  it ;  and  running  at  the  rate  of 
eight  knots  an  hour,  she  at  12  noon  got  abreast  of  it,  distant  about  a  mile  to  lee- 
ward. On  observation  at  this  time  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  head  and  snout 
of  a  great  fish  swimming  to  windward ;  and  although  it  was  tried  to  get  closer 
to  it,  this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  fish,  without  much  apparent  exertion,  kept 
swimming  as  fast  as  the  vessel  sailed. 


Immediately  above  the  water  its  eye  was  seen  like  a  large  deep  dark  hole. 
That  part  of  the  head  which  whs  above  the  water  measured  about  12  feet,  and 
its  breadth  or  width  25  feet  The  snout  or  trunk  was  about  50  long ;  and  the 
sea  would  ripple  over  one  part,  leaving  other  parts  of  it  quite  dry  and  uncover- 
ed.  The  colour  of  the  parts  seen  was  green,  with  a  ligh  t  and  dark  shade ;  and 
the  skin  was  ribbed,  as  represented  in  the  sketch. 

Scohpaz  Major, — A  fine  specimen  of  S-  major,  (Great  or  solitary  Snipe), 
was  shot  on  the  8th  of  September,  by  Mr  Selby,  upon  the  moor  near  Twizell 
House.  It  was  in  perfect  plumage,  and  very  fiit,  its  weight  six  ounces.  Its 
flight  was  observed  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  common  snipe  fS.  galUnagoJ, 
and  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  woodcock.  It  uttered  no  cry  when  flush- 
ed—P.  J.  S. 

Northumbrian  Noctuada Among  the  various  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  taken 

this  year  at  Twizell  House,  Northumberland,  are  the  following,  considered  of 
rare  occurrence,  or  which  have  only  been  met  with  in  distant  localities.  Deile^ 
phila  dpenor,  2>.  porceUus^  Hepialm  velleda,  Natodonta  dromedarius,  Leiocampa 
dictaa.  Demos  coryli,  Nemeophila  plantagims,  Triphtena  Jimbria^  Cerigo  texta, 
Lytcta  umbrosa,  Agrotis  valligera,  A.  suffusa.  A,  sagitti/era,  Orthosia  Utura, 
Caradrina  glareosa,  Calocampa  exoleta,  Hadena  remissa,  H,  adnata,  H.  ge- 
nista, Euplexia  lucipara,  Apamea  nictUans,  A,  didyma,  Miana  Uterosa,  M,  stri- 
gitis,  M,  minimCf  ScotophUa  porphyrea,  MiseUa  compta,  PoUa  otcuUa,  P.  her- 
bida,  P.  chi,  Acronycta  menganthidis,  Thyatira  batis,  Xantkia  gihago,  Leu- 
cania  commot  CuculUa  absirUhii,  Plusia  iota,  P.  percotUationis,  Heliotkis  pd- 
tigera,  ffc — P.  J.  S. 


BOTANICAL. 

Botanical  Society  of  London,^-BY  the  advice  and  sanction  of  some  eminent 
botanists,  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Society  under  the  above  name ;  the  objects 
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df  wfaidi  ftre,  the  advancement  of  Botanieal  Sctence  in  general,  but  more  espe- 
dally,  DeMaipdve  and  Syateinalic  Botany,  by  the  leading  of  original  and  other 
papers,  on  the  hdntnta,  particular  cfaaiacten,  &c  of  Plants,  by  the  fonnslion  of 
a  LdhcBry,  Muwum,  and  Heibaxiom,  for  reference  and  exchange  of  speeimeBs. 

Several  gentlemen,  Mendly  to  sach  a  society,  have  hdd  some  prepaiatnry 
meetii^pi,  and  dxawn  np  regulations  for  its  Goremment 

It  is  proposed  diat  ladies  be  admitted  members,  with  a  full  partJdpatiQn 
in  the  advantages  of  the  Library,  Sec — W.  M.  Chattbeley,  ^oa.  Sec.  pro  im. 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. — April  14,  Professor  Graham  in  the 
Chair.  The  first  meeting  hdd  to-day.  The  Society  occupied  in  making  the  pre- 
liminary  arrangements  for  its  futore  prooeedings. 

May  15^  Professor  Graham  in  the  Chair.  Mr  Caqwafeer  lead  a  < 
tion  on  the  connection  between  electricity  and  vi^getBUe  li£e.  He  i 
by  pointing  out  die  difierenoes  between  the  phenomena  manifested  in  living  be- 
ings, and  those  which  occur  in  the  inorganic  world ;  and  argoed  that  thck  diffe- 
rences arise  not  from  a  change  in  the  agents  immediately  concerned  in  produdog 
the  result  in  both  cases,  but  from  these  agents  being  subjected  in  organized  be- 
ings to  a  higher  control,  that  of  vitality.  He  then  endeavoured  to  show  the  pco- 
bability  that  electricity,  whidi  is  now  recognised  as  the  source  of  ehemiod  affi- 
nity, is  applied  in  the  v^setable  structure  to  produce  the  dass  of  eomponnds 
usually  tenned  organic.  The  different  modes  in  which  electricity  is  excited  dur- 
ing the  various  processes  of  vegetable  growth,  and  the  experimental  indicalioDi 
of  its  developement,  were  next  enumerated ;  and  the  paper  was  terminated  hy 
some  hypothetical  views  regarding  the  food  of  plants,  based  upon  the  foiegoiiig 
fiusts. 

Dr  Graham  stated,  that  some  seeds  from  a  specimen  of  /Vcsnila,  brought  from 
Norway  by  Mr  Forbes,  and  named  by  Somerfeldt  Primula  fsrhuMiy  var.  afyma, 
had  germinated  in  the  Botsnic  Garden,  and  two  specimens  had  produced  flowers. 
The  examination  of  these,  he  said,  had  satisfied  him  that  they  could  only  be  con- 
sidered a  slight  variety  of  P,  Scoiiea,  differing  in  no  respect  from  tJie  SadseilsBi 
and  Caithness-shire  specimens,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flower  being  paler,  tiie 
tube  a  little  longer,  and  rather  more  slender,  and  the  calyx  elliptical  rather  than 
ovate.  Mr  Farbes*s  specimens  were  gathered  in  the  subalpitte  country  by  ^ 
Lake  of  Viger  in  Lom,  and  were  quite  different  from  P.  strida  of  Homemsn, 
as  appeared  by  specimens  of  that  plant  in  Dr  GrBham*8  Herbarium  from  Hone- 
man  himself  . 

Mr  Tyacke  exhibited  specimens  of  Losmrsi  iniermediumt  FVies.  lately  found  hr 
him  in  several  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  pointed  oat 
the  difference  between  it  and  L,  moisum  and  L.  jnajntreum^  with  the  latttr  of 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  confounded. 

June  9,  Professor  Graham  in  the  Chair.  Paper  by  Mr  James  M^Nab,  giviif 
an  account  «f  an  excursion  in  the  Allei;hany  mountains  in  September  168i 
.The  BhododmdronM^  Eiakmas,  Azaleas,  and  Andromedas  were  particulaiiy  men- 
tioned as  remarkable  for  their  size  and  age.  Sections  of  many  of  tlieae  were  ex- 
hibited, in  some  of  which  the  concentric  circles  could  be  counted  to  the  number 
of  120. 

Mr  Forbes  read  a  notice  regarding  a  Viola  found  byhim  in  die  Me  of  Mao. 
and  in  several  localities  in  the  nei|^bouriiood  of  Edinburigh,  which  he  refened  u 
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"  Viola  erieeiarum,  Schmd.  K.  eanina  y.  Reich,  (whose  V,  eamna  is  not  that  of 
Britisb  and  other  anthon,)  perhaps  V.pvmik  of  Wlan^  and  ia  aE  pfohahUitj 
KsKW/teaof  Liimaeiis.'*  He  stated  that  it  £ffieiecl  from  K.>Iamconitf  of  Sorith 
ia  mmy  zespeets ;  in  habit  appearing  to  be  intennediate  between  F.  osbm  and 
F.  fadfliL  The  fbfm  of  the  fikmcntd  glands,  he  seemed  to  think,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  spur,  would  afford  excellent  eharacteia  for  distinguishing  the  spe* 
des  in  the  genus  Vuda,  although  no  author  appeared  to  have  regarded  them  in 
that  light. 

Dr  Balfour  «zfai1)ited  Onomi  redmata  in  flower,  raised  fnm  seeds  brought 
from  GaUowsf  last  year. 

July  lit  Mr  Carpenter  read  some  obsermdons  on  the  stnictund  analogies  be- 
tween the  animal  and  yegetable  kingdoms,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  the 
oonesfKHidence  between  the  principal  groups  of  each ;  and  to  apply  to  phmts  the 
kwB  of  deyelopment  which  have  been  established  by  the  iniestigatioii  of  the 
stracture  of  animals, 

Dn  Graham  and  Balfour  gave  the  following  new  localities  for  the  plants  after 
mentioDed.  Habemaria  ekhrmUhoy  near  Airdrie,  and  on  the  Pentland  IfiUs  abun- 
dant Agperugo  procumbeiUf  field  near  Luffiiess.  SpeeuUtria  hybrida,  near 
Dirl^ton  and  Luffiiess, — in  the  latter  place  abundant.  TnaUaUi  Ettropata,  near 
Dahnahoy  IfiO,  found  by  Dr  PttmelL  CoraBorhiza  itmatOy  wood  near  Currie. 
AbfgiMM  eafycmmn,  discovered  in  Leicestershire,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bloxam. 

PkUotopkia  Boiamea. — Professor  Linkintends  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his 
Philosoplda  Botanica ;  and  as  aseponte  work,  but  in  iDustration  of  it,  he  is  pre- 
paring some  plates,  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  "  kones  AfuUomico-baia' 
meff.**~Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.  ii.  p.  76. 

WWdaunnan  Herbariuwu — This  is  arranged  on  pqier  of  a  sise  between  that 
of  the  ^«n"Bf"  (a  small  foolscap)  and  other  old  Herbaria,  and  the  present  usual 
sife,  (sixteen  and  a^half  inches  long,  by  ten  and  a  quarter  broad.)  Bach  speci- 
men is  fivtened  down  by  strips  of  paper  to  a  single  sheet,  and  all  those  that 
WiUdenow  had  left  under  one  cover,  as  one  species,  are  carefuDy  put  together 
into  a  neat  douUe  sheet  of  blue  p^er.  The  labels,  written  by  'Wmdenow* 
not  having  been  attached  by  him  to  individual  species,  but  left  loose  in  the 
ooven,  have  been  fastened  to  the  new  covers,  which  have  also  a  number,  be- 
ginning from  the  commencement  in  the  order  of  his  spedes,  and  the  individual 
BbeeU  in  each  cover  are  also  numbered ;  so  that  in  referring  to  any  spedmen 
in  the  Herbarium,  it  is  henceforth  identified  by  quoting  the  number  of  the 
specific  cover,  and  that  of  the  sheet  on  the  cover.  I  have  been  particular  in 
describbig  this,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful  way  of  preserv- 
ing those  Herbaria  of  distinguished  botanists  which  serve  as  authorities  for  their 
works,  and  would  be  far  better  than  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  Linnaeus,  Sib- 
thorp's,  and  others  of  our  Herbier's  types  are  allowed  to  remain.  As  to  the  plants 
themselves  in  WHldenow's  Herbarium,  there  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  many  as 
one  might  have  expected;  often  bad  spedmens,  and  unfortunately  in  many  in- 
stmces,  additional  specimens  have  been  thrown  into  the  old  covers  by  him  with- 
out examination,  and  the  labels  mixed  so  that  it  would  require  much  caution  in 
ascertaining  which  was  the  individual  specimen  the  author  had  in  view.     But  it 
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is  very  valuable  in  contaudng  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plants  he  described  from 
the  Berlin  garden,  as  well  as  the  oriental  plants  described  in  his  <<  Species  Phiu 
tanim,*'  from  Gundelshiemer's  and  Toumefort*s  specimens,  and  the  Siberian  ones 
from  Stephen ;  the  latter  are  beautiful  specimens,  and  some  of  them  little  known, 
even  now,  by  Russian  botanists.  This  Heri)arium  also  contains  a  tolenUe  set 
of  Humboldt*s  plants. — Comp.  to  Bot  Mag.  ii.  p.  75. 

HdveOa  dasHca,  £ng-  ^  V.  ii.  184 — Some  fine  specimens  of  this  rare  fun- 
gus have  been  sent  me  from  the  Hirael  woods,  Berwickshire,  by  Miss  GUzabeth 
Bell  of  Coldstream.  Dickson  mentions  it  as  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  the 
above  is  the  only  Scotch  habitat  which  has  hitherto  been  recorded. — G.  J. 

New  Botanical  Work. — Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker  has  commenced  a  new  boti- 
nical  work  entitled  "  Icones  Plantarum  rariorum  vel  minus  oognitarum  ex  her- 
bario  Hookeriano  selectse." — The  rich  collections,  made  in  all  parts  of  the  wM, 
which  compose  the  author's  herbarium,  will  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  subjects; 
among  which,  preference  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  those  that  are  most  remark- 
able for  their  novelty,  their  structure,  or  their  history ;  particulariy  from  tbe 
vast  treasures  that  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  Dr  Wallicb  and  Dr  \Yigbt, 
from  the  East  Indies ;  by  Colonel  and  Mrs  Walker  from  Ceylon ;  by  tbe  Messn 
Cunningham,  Baxter,  Gunn,  and  Lawrance,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  bf 
Messrs  Gilhes,  Tweedie,  Cuming,  Mathews,  Bridges,  &c.  in  South  America* 
and  by  Messrs  Drummond,  Douglas,  and  Tolmie,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Kew 
World  ;  besides  many  collections  of  minor  extent,  but  not  of  less  importance,  oa 
account  of  the  rarity  of  the  species,  finom  other  celebrated  botanists  and  traveU 
lers;  An  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  favourite  science  has  alone 
induced  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  to  undertake  this  work,  certainly  not  the  expectation 
of  any  pecuniary  advantage ;  for  even  should  the  publication  meet  with  thesuo- 
cess  that  his  fondest  wishes  might  anticipate,  yet  the  price  set  upon  it  is  so  low 
as  to  forbid  any  hope  of  profit ;  and  he  is  anxious  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  publishers,  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.  for  kindly  guaranteeing  )m 
against  any  positively  pecuniary  risk  in  the  undertaking.  Under  their  auspices, 
it  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  extend  at  least  to  200  plates,  8vo,  to  be  pub- 
lished quarterly,  in  Parts,  each  consisting  of  50  beautifully  executed  litbogn- 
phic  Plates,  and  as  many  leaves  of  Letter-press,  so  that  the  plates  and  desci^ 
tions  may  be  afterwards  arranged  in  whatever  manner  the  possessor  may  prefer: 
price  14s.  each  Part. 

MI8CELLANE0UB. 

Eev,  Dr  Carey, — Of  this  eminent  missionary  and  oriental  scholar,  a  Memok 
has  been  recentiy  published  *  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
man,  and  will,  in  an  especial  manner,  disappoint  those  who  were  aware  of  bis 
love  of  natural  history,  and  of  his  great  attainments  in  Indian  botany.  Hie 
only  paragraphs  in  the  volume  relating  to  the  subject  are  the  three  foIlowiqg» 
written  by  his  son  and  which  we  extract  entire,  certain  to  give,  in  doing  so,  a 
gratification  to  many  of  our  readers. 

*  Memoir  of  William  Carey,  D.  D.  late  Missionary  to  Bengal^  &c.  by  Eustace 
Carey.     Lond.  1830.  8vo. 
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*'  In  objects  of  nature,  my  father  was  exceedingly  cmious.  His  collection 
of  minenl  ores,  and  other  subjects  of  natural  history,  was  extensive,  and  ob- 
tained his  particular  attention  in  seasons  of  leisure  and  recreation.  The  science 
of  botany  was  his  constant  delight  and  study ;  and  his  fondness  for  his  garden 
remained  to  the  last  No  one  was  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  arrangements  of 
this  his  favourite  retreat ;  and  it  is  here  he  enjoyed  his  most  pleasant  moments 
of  secret  devotion  and  meditation.  The  arrangements  made  by  him  were  on 
the  Lnbuean  system ;  and  to  disturb  the  bed  or  border  of  the  garden  was  to 
touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The  garden  formed  the  best  and  rarest  botanical 
collection  of  plants  in  the  east,  to  the  extension  of  which,  by  his  correspondence 
with  persons  of  eminence  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  his  attention 
was  constsntiy  directed ;  and,  in  return,  he  supplied  his  correspondents  with 
collections  from  the  east  It  was  painful  to  observe  with  what  distress  my  fa- 
ther quitted  this  scene  of  his  enjoyments,  when  extreme  weakness,  during  his 
last  illness,  prevented  his  going  to  his  favourite  retreat  Often,  when  he  was 
unable  to  walk,  he  was  drawn  into  the  garden  in  a  chair  placed  on  a  board  with 
four  wheels. 

**  In  order  to  prevent  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  gardeners,  he  was 
latterly  particular  in  paying  their  wages  with  his  own  hands ;  and  on  the  last 
occasion  of  doing  so,  he  was  much  affected  that  his  weakness  had  increased  and 
confined  him  to  the  house.  But,  notwithstanding  he  had  closed  this  part  of  his 
earthly  scene,  he  could  not  refrain  from  sending  for  his  gardeners  into  the  room 
where  he  lay,  and  would  converse  with  them  about  the  plants ;  and  near  his 
couch,  against  the  wall,  he  placed  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  shrub,  upon  which 
he  gazed  with  delight 

**  On  this  science  he  frequently  gave  lectures,  which  were  well  attended,  and 
nerer  fiuled  to  prove  interesting.  His  publication  of '  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica,' 
is  a  standard  work  with  botanists.  Of  his  botanical  friends  he  spoke  with  great 
esteem ;  and  never  fifiiled  to  defend  them  when  erroneously  assailed.  He  en- 
couraged the  study  of  the  science  wherever  a  desire  to  acquire  it  was  manifested. 
In  this  particular  he  would  sometimes  gentiy  reprove  those  who  had  no  taste 
for  it ;  but  he  would  not  spare  those  who  attempted  to  undervalue  it  His  re- 
maik  of  one  of  his  colleagues  was  keen  and  striking.  When  the  latter  some- 
what reprehended  Dr  Carey,  to  the  medical  gentlemen  attending  him,  for  ex- 
poamg  himself  so  much  in  the  garden,  he  inunediately  replied,  that  his  colleague 
was  conversant  with  the  pleasures  of  a  garden,  just  as  an  animal  was  with  the 
grass  m  tiie  field.'*~P.  577-^. 

Dr  Carey  was  bom  August  17,  1761,  and  died  on  9th  June  1834. 

OBITUAJIY. 

We  have  this  month  to  record  the  deaths  of  two  men  whose  names  will  be 
long  remembered  by  the  Zoologist  and  Botanist — Dr  Leach  and  Mon.  A.  L. 
de  Jussieu.  We  shall  now  only  mention  the  fact  that  their  decease  has  taken 
place ;  but  we  trust  ere  long  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  their  hibours 
in  natural  science,  more  consonant  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  wiU  continue 
to  be  held.  Dr  Leach  died  at  Genoa  of  a  few  days*  illness  from  cholera.  De 
Jussieu  expired  at  Paris ;  his  body  bowed  under  the  weight  of  years ;  his  age 
was  eighty-nine. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. — Observations  on  the  importance  of  a  Local  Fauna; — ejtemplified 
in  the  Fauna  of  Ttvizel.     By  P.  J.  Selby,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  the  writer^  that  our  native  or  Bri- 
tish zoology  might  be  greatly  improved  as  well  as  advanced^  by 
well-arranged  and  carefully- collected  Faunas^  even  where  these  were 
confined  to  districts  of  very  limited  extent.  The  improvement  here 
alluded  to^  is  not  the  mere  extension  of  the  list  by  the  addition  of 
neWj  or  previously  undiscovered  species^  but  has  in  view  the  addi- 
tional and  interesting  information  that  might  be  collected  and  amas- 
sed respecting  many  of  those  already  recorded,  in  whatever  relates 
to  their  natural  history,  taking  it  in  its  most  extensive  signification, 
and  of  which,  in  many  cases,  we  are  yet  either  altogether  ignorant, 
or  but  very  partially  informed.  English  botany,  it  will  generally 
be  allowed,  has  been  greatly  advanced  and  enriched  by  local  Floras, 
and  no  good  reason  seems  to  exist,  why  our  zoology  should  not  re- 
ceive equal  advantages  from  Faunas  of  a  sinKlar  character.  These, 
however,  to  be  of  that  service  to  zool(^  which  is  here  contemplat- 
ed, ought  to  be  conducted  upon  a  plan,  so  as  to  embrace  all  those 
objects  that  have  any  reference  to,  or  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  historj^f  the  various  beings  we  have  in  view.  Thus  the  situa- 
tion, relatiKd  height  above  the  sea,  and  general  features  of  the  dis- 
trict to  be  examined,  ought  previously  to  be  ascertained,  in  order  to 
trace  whether  in  any  way,  or  to  what  extent,  these  local  circum- 
stances affect  the  distribution  of  genera  and  species.  Its  geological 
character  also  should  be  studied  and  specified,  as  this,  to  a  conside- 
rable extent,  affects  and  influences  its  botanical  aspect,  and  oonse- 
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quently  must,  directly  or  iDdirectly,  have  its  effect  as  regards  the  dis- 
tribution of  species,  particularly  that  of  the  invertebrated  classes,  and 
upon  those  insects  belonging  to  thq  order  Lepidoptera,  as  well  as  other 
herbivorous  insects  which  feed  upon  plants  peculiar  to  certain  soils 
and  situations.     The  habits  and  manners  of  every  tribe  should  be 
watched  and  diligently  observed ;  the  apatomy  and  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividuals should  also  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  investigation. 
In  regard  to  insects,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  lame,  their 
changes,  and  other  facts  connected  with  this  state  of  being  carefdUy 
ascertained,  the  period  of  appe^ironce,  and  that  of  the  duration  of  the 
imago  state  regularly  noted  down,  the  habitats  recorded,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  connected  with  the  economy  of  life  should  be 
made  an  object  of  attentive  consideration.     It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  district  selected  for  investigation  should  be  extensive,  indeed  it 
would  be  preferable,  provided  a  sufhcient  number  of  zealous  nata- 
ralists  could  be  found  in  different  p^rts  of  the  country,  willing  to 
undertake  the  task,  that  it  should  be  of  limited  or  moderate  size,  so 
as  easily  to  be  commanded,  and  its  boundaries  visited  without  la- 
bour or  £atigue.     Its  living  treasures  might  then  be  investigated  at 
leisure  during  Uie  daily  walk,  affording  an  object  of  pursuit  at  once 
delightful  and  instructive ;  repeated  observations  and  experiments, 
to  verify  facts,  might  be  made  upon  particular  species,  their  habits 
and  economy  observed  in  detail,  and  under  various  aspects  and  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  investigation,  being  so  entirely  under  the  observer  s 
command,  might  be  extended  if  agreeable,  to  more  than  one  depart^ 
ment  at  a  time.   A  comparison  of  several  Faunas,  made  in  diflereirt 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  conducted,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
would  present  results  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  zoology. 
Among  many  others,  the  geographical  as  well  as  the  local  distribo* 
tion  of  genera  and  species  would  be  better  ascertained,  and  in  all 
.probability,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  causes  whidi  affect  the 
latter  accounted  for,  so  that  the  naturalist  in  future,  upon  the  mere 
inspection  of  a  district,  might  be  able  to  predicate  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  its  principal  zoological  productions.     The  discovery 
of  many  new  species  might  also  be  expected,  and  the  natural  his- 
tory of  all,  better  ascertained  and  understood ;  thus  pang  the  way. 
by  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  valuable  materials)  towards  the 
ccMnpilation  of  a  British  zoology,  superior  to  any  we  at  present  pos- 
sess.  Upon  this  sort  of  plan  a  Fauna  has  been  oonunenced,  embrac- 
ing a  very  limited  district,  and,  although  it  has  not  been  long  in 
operation,  the  success  that  has  already  attended  It,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  it  affords,  and  the  increasing  interest  it  creates,  gives  annple 
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encoaragement  to  proceed ;  and  as  the  progress  of  such  an  under- 
taking may  not  be  altogether  unac9eptable^  it  is  proposed  to  give 
from  time  to  time  a  list  of  the  species  taken  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, with  sDch  remarks  and  observations  as  may  be  of  interest^  or 
calculated  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon  the  history  of  the  va- 
rious objects  that  come  under  review. 

The  district  proposed  for  investigation  is  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Northumberland,  and  contains  an  area  of  nearly  700  acres;  its 
distance  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  is  about  three  miles  and 
a-half ;  its  elevation  above  the  sea  from  250  to  upwards  of  300  feet. 
The  general  character  of  the  surface  soil  may  be  termed  stiff  and 
tenacious,  (though  it  varies  in  parts)  resting  upon  limestone  and 
the  other  coal  measures,  the  whole  of  the  district  forming  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  small  coal  basins  so  prevalent  in  this  portion  of  that 
county.  It  is  intersected  by  several  deUs  or  deans^  producing  a 
natniai  growth  of  birch,  hazel,  alder,  and  other  underwood,  or  else 
planted,  and  each  with  a  rill  or  burn  running  at  the  bottom,  one  of 
Gooflderable  sise,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Waren.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  rest  of  this  range  is  in  wood  and  plantation. 

The  list  of  Mammalia,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  extent  and 
natoxe  of  the  district,  is  limited,  and  composed  of  well-known  spe- 
cies, common  to  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  therefore 
oflers  but  little  saliject  for  remark.     It  is  aa  follows : — 

VctpertUio  pipiBoellus,  GmeL  Soiex  remifisr,  Geoff. 

Pleootus  Miritus,  Geoff.  Erinaceus  Europeeus,  Linn. 

Musteki  putorius,  Linn.  Mus  eylvaticus,  Linn. 


vulgBiiSi  GmeL  musculus,  Linn. 

erminea,  Linn.  decumanus,  Pall. 


Lutra  vulgaris,  Deem.  Arvicola  amphibia,  Desm. 

CaniB  vulpes,  Limi.  agrestis,  Flem. 

Talpa  Eutopea,  Linn.  Lepus  tunidas,  Linn. 

Sorez  anmeiu,  Linn.  cunicuhia,  Linn. 

fodiens,  Gmel. 

In  r^ard  to  the  bats,  it  is  probable  there  are  moro  species  than 
the  two  already  detected,  but  the  habits  of  the  family  render  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  specimens  for  examination. 

The  ermine  or  stoat  is  numerous,  more  so  than  the  weasel.  In 
severe  winters  they  all  assume  the  arctic  dress ;  in  milder  seasons, 
it  has  been  observed  that  this  change  does  not  take  place  so  fre- 
quently, or  to  such  an  extent  in  the  males  as  in  the  other  sex.  The 
change  of  colour  takes  place  in  the  existing  fur,  and  is  not  produ- 
ced by  the  acquisition  of  an  entire  new  supply  or  coat  of  hair.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  possess  a  high  developement  of  the  olfactory 
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organs,  and  frequently  hunt  down  their  prey  by  the  scent.  This  in-' 
teresting  sight  the  writer  has  witnessed  several  times,  where  the 
object  of  pursuit  was  a  leveret  or  a  rabbit.  The  chase  was  sometimes 
of  long  continuance,  although  the  circuit  of  operations  was  confined 
to  a  very  moderate  space,  and  during  the  whole  of  its  continuance, 
it  was  evident  that  the  ermine  trusted  more  to  its  nose  than  to  its 
eyes.     It  is  also  a  lover  of  fish,  at  least  of  eels,  whose  remains  have 
been  met  with  when  digging  the  animal  out  of  the  burrow,  into 
which  it  had  been  traced,  but  how  this  slippery  prey  is  captured 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.     The  otter  is  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  the  last  time  the  tracks  of  this  animal  were  observed,  is  about 
three  years  since.     The  mole  is  very  plentiful,  finding  a  secure  re- 
treat in  the  plantations  and  deans.    Varieties  of  a  cream-colour,  at 
well  as  of  a  fine  silvery  grey,  are  frequently  taken  in  the  traps.  The 
water  shrew  (Sorex  fodiens)  is  in  tolerable  plenty  about  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rivulets.  Like  its  congener,  the  Sorex  araneus,  it  is  often 
found  dead  upon  the  paths.    Upon  examination,  these  all  appear  to 
be  wounded  or  bitten  near  the  same  part  of  the  body ;  the  marks  of 
the  teeth  by  which  the  bites  are  inflicted  are  minute  ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  these  their  death-wounds  are  received 
in  battles  or  contests,  which  take  place  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
May  not  this  be  a  wise  provision  for  keeping  within  due  bounds,  a 
race  of  animals  which  appear  distasteful  to  most  others,  and  there- 
fore not  much  pursued  as  an  object  of  prey  ?  It  has  besides  been 
observed,  that  this  mortality  only  takes  place  to  any  considerable 
extent  when  the  species  are  more  than  usually  abundant.     When 
diving,  and  in  search  of  its  food  among  the  stones  or  beneath  the  tjor- 
face,  the  water  shrew  appears  like  a  moving  mass  of  quicksilver,  from 
the  sparkling  appearance  of  the  fur,  which  repels  the  access  or  im- 
mediate contact  of  the  water.     The  Sorex  remifer,  which  occurs 
in  seveDral  of  the  southern  counties,  has  likewise  been  detected,  a 
dead  specimen  having  been  found  upon  a  patl^way,  answering  in 
every  particular  the  description  of  the  species,  by  Jenyns,  Bell,  &c 
The  badger,  it  may  be  observed,  used  formerly  to  have  his  burrow 
within  the  district ;  and  the  wild- cat,  Felis  catus,  was  to  be  found, 
not  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  within  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
(  To  be  continued,) 


11. — Observations  on  the  construction  of  a  Local  Flora.   By  H. 
CoTTEBKL  Watson,  Esq. 

In  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  this  Magazine^  some  re- 
marks were  made  on  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  study  of 
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British  Botany,  and  on  the  number  of  Floras  lately  published, 
descriptive  of  the  v^etable  productions  of  the  British  islands. 
While  the  general  Floras  have  been  thus  increased  in  number,  and 
additiuual  species  have  been  yearly  added  to  the  lists  of  our  native 
plants  enumerated  in  them,  the  department  of  local  botany  has  been 
by  no  means  neglected.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  say  of  this  de- 
partment, that  it  has  been  advanced  in  more  than  an  equal  degree  ; 
our  local  descriptive  catalogues  having  rapidly  multiplied  during  the 
presmt  century,  and  the  published  localities  of  the  less  common  spe- 
cies of  plants  having  been  doubled  or  trebled  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  The  writing  of  these  appears  to  be  still  proceeding  briskly 
enough;  and  being  at  once  an  easy  task,  and  an  agreeable  employment 
to  botanists^  whose  professional  ties  limit  their  range  of  observation 
to  one  small  circuit,  the  public  is  likely  to  continue  to  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  their  exertion^.  But  taking  such  wwks  on  the  broad  ground 
of  public  usefulness,  or  their  Applicability  to  the  general  purposes  of 
science,  we  have  to  lament  that  the  authors  of  them  usually  con- 
trive to  reduce  this  to  its  minimum  of  amount,  by  contracting  the 
circulation  of  their  books,  through  the  ridiculously  high  prices  at 
which  they  are  published.  We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  books 
themselves  are  at  all  overcharged,  looking  to  the  very  limited  de- 
mand which  can  be  anticipated  for  such  works ;  indeed,  we  feel 
assured,  that  the  greater  number  of  works  of  this  kind,  produce 
only  a  pecuniary  loss  to  their  authors.  What  we  do  condemn,  is 
the  expensive  form  in  which  the  local  Floras  are  written.  Half-a- 
crown,  we  think,  is  a  very  &ir  price  for  a  local  Flora,  and  we  can 
scarcely  ooDoeive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  really  necessary  to 
double  this  sum.  The  authors,  however,  contrive  to  swell  their 
works  to  a  size  that  cannot  be  sold  under  four  or  six  times  this 
amount ;  and  many  of  them  are  then  published  with  a  certain  loss. 
This  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  books  is  too  often  made  up  only  of 
long  descriptions  of  species,  with  references  to  figures  and  to  other 
works,  all  of  which  may  be  found  done  equally  well,  if  not  better, 
in  the  general  Floras ;  and  from  which,  in  two  out  of  every  three 
cases,  they  are  merely  transcribed  with  the  pen,  or  cut  out  whole- 
sale with  the  scissors.  In  the  hope  of  inducing  local  botanists  to 
render  their  exertions  more  available  to  science,  we  shall  throw  out 
some  hints  upon  the  objects  and  construction  of  local  Floras  and  ca- 
talogues ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  au- 
thors are  really  desirous  to  convey  information  to  the  public,  and  to 
make  their  works  serviceable  to  others.  So  very  moderate  an  amount 
of  original  talent  is  imperatively  required  for  constructing  a  local 
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Flora^  by  the  ready  mode  of  transcribing  from  the  general  works  of 
a  similar  nature^  and  so  small  a  share  of  fame  attaches  to  the  most 
laborious,  and  even  original,  exertions  in  this  way,  that  we  cannot 
attribute  a  great  share  of  the  motives  for  writing,  to  the  small  va- 
nity of  making  a  book,  large  or  little. 

First,  a  local  Flora,  we  take  it,  ought  to  relate  to  a  definite  area, 
and  not  pretend  to  include  a  wider  space  than  has  been  really  and 
well  investigated.  In  neglect  of  the  latter  part  of  this  role,  ail  the 
negative  evidence,  or  that  touching  the  absence  of  species,  becmnea 
altogether  worthless ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  rendered  worse 
than  worthless,  by  inducing  botanists  to  presume  the  absence  of 
particular  species,  within  the  specified  area,  contrary  to  what  is  the 
fact.  If  no  definite  limits  be  iixed,  both  positive  and  negative  eri- 
dence  are  greatly  diminished  in  value,  and  the  pretended  local  Flora 
is  very  little  better  than  an  imperfectly  got  up  firagment  of  a  gene- 
ral Flora.  Secondly,  we  should  have  a  fiill  list  of  species  and  the 
more  remarkable  varieties ;  the  nomenclature  being  adapted  to  that 
of  the  standard  Floras  which  relate  to  Britain  generally  ;  generic 
and  specific  characters,  descriptions  and  references,  being  altogether 
omitted.  The  necessity  of  as  full  a  list  of  species  as  possible  is 
founded  on  the  importance  of  thus  marking  the  absent  species,  as 
well  as  those  which  do  exist  within  the  area  of  the  Flora.  Conve^ 
nience  suggests  a  uniformity  of  nomenclature  with  that  employed 
in  the  general  Floras ;  the  synonyms,  from  two  or  three  of  the  stand- 
ard works  of  this  kind,  being  added  to  species  described  ra  socli 
works  under  different  names.  All  references  to  pages,  &c  are  thus 
rendered  unnecessary,  the  name  itself  becoming  a  clear  and  anex- 
ceptionable  reference ;  while  the  omission  of  other  refereneee  takes 
off  BO  much  from  the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  work.  The  frequent  cns- 
tom  of  referring  to  the  figures  in  English  Botany  is  altogether  un- 
necessary. Only  the  local  student  can  need  such  references,  and 
he  finds  them  all  in  the  general  Floras ;  if,  indeed,  as  ofiten  bappeost 
these  references  be  not  utterly  useless  to  him,  from  want  of  aoees 
to  the  plates  cited.  It  is  on  the  score  of  their  being  unavcndably 
attended  by  a  great  augmentation  in  the  prices  of  the  works,  wiUh 
out  any  equivalent  advantage,  that  we  would  make  a  dean  swieep- 
ing  away  of  all  descriptions  of  plants,  whether  limited  to  the  gene- 
ric and  specific  characters,  or  being  of  a  more  detailed  kind.  To 
persons  who  already  know  the  plants,  such  descriptions  are  quite 
unnecessary,  and  almost  every  student  of  botany  will  possess  one  of 
the  general  Floras,  in  which  the  descriptions  may  be  found  set  iarih 
quite  as  well.     Indeed,  as  we  have  intimated,  such  descriptions  are 
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usuaUj  transcribed  from  the  general  works  into  the  local  ones^  and 
the  public  is  thos  called  on  to  pay  for  the  same  matter  over  and 
over  again,  under  different  names.    Exceptions  are  of  course  quite 
allowable  in  cases  where  particular  species  or  varieties  have  been 
preriously  inaccurately  or  insufficiently  described.     But  if  such 
descriptions  and  references,  as  are  here  objected  to,  be  unneces- 
sary in  a  local  Flora,  and  serve  only  to  add  much  to  the  cost,  with 
little  or  no  addition  to  the  value  of  the  books,  the  thrusting  in  of 
"  Introductions  to  Botany"  is  a  most  inexcusable  and  absurd  way 
of  swelling  out  a  local  Flora ;  and  it  is  also  an  injudicious  one,  since 
all  unneeeasaTy  increase  of  cost  must  be  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  sale.    And  still  more  absurd  is  it,  for  authors  to  re- 
peat the  generic  and  specific  characters  twice  over,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent two  arrangements,  the  Linnean  and  Jussieuan ;  as  if  a  mere 
list  of  the  genera  were  not  amply  sufficient  to  meet  such  an  object ! 
Thirdiif,  we  should  desire  to  see  the  degree  of  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  each  speciee  mentioned,  in  as  close  an  accordance  as  possible  with 
some  .fixed  scale.     The  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  species,  in  the 
tract  under  consideration,  is  what  any  reader  would  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  intended,  when  a  local  author  speaks  of  a  plant  being 
"  rare"  or  ''  common."   Yet  it  is  unfortunately  true,  that  these  and 
other  such  adjectives,  in  different  instances,  are  copied  from  the 
general  Floras,  and  applied  to  the  species  of  a  local  tract  in  direct 
contradiction  to  what  is  the  fact  there.    Fourthly y  the  time  of  fiower- 
ing,  and  the  soil  and  situation  affected  by  each  species,  should  be 
given  from  actual  observation.      Had  we  not  indisputable  proofs 
that  the  notices  of  these  points  were  frequently  copied  from  the  ge- 
neral Floras,  we  might  have  felt  disposed  to  doubt  that  writers  could 
be  guilty  of  the  slovenly,  not  to  say  dishonesty  practice  of  copying 
local  particulars,  from  works  not  exclusively  (or  not  at  all  1)  refer- 
ring to  the  area  to  which  such  copied  particulars  are  applied ;  yet 
this  is  done  without  qualification  or  acknowledgment.      Such  a 
course  can  scarcely  £sil  of  leading  the  copyists  to  put  forth  their  own 
blundering  misapplications  as  actual  facts,  and  of  misleading  others 
where  the  blunders  are  less  glaringly  apparent.     What  can  be  more 
unmeaning,  or  more  deceptive,  than  such  indications  as  "  on  many 
moors  in  tiie  north"  occurring  in  a  Flora  relating  to  a  tract  in  the 
Mioth  of  England ;  or,  "  frequent  on  mountains"  given  as  the  situa- 
tion of  a  species  found  very  locally  in  a  tract  quite  destitute  of 
mountains  ;  or,  '<  chiefiy  on  a  chalky  soil,"  for  the  place  of  growth 
of  another  species,  in  a  county  without  a  yard  of  chalk  through  its 
whole  extent !  Such  errors  as  these,  however,  do  exist  in  some  works. 
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and  arise  from  the  usual  situatiou  and  frequency  of  the  porticokr 
species  being  copied  verbatim  from  a  general  Flora^  and  carelesslj 
applied  to  a  local  tract  in  utt?r  defiance  of  fact.  The  same  sort  of 
mistakes  exist  as  to  the  times  of  flowering,  through  authors  copying 
their  intimations  of  such  firom  the  works  of  others,  and  then  pub- 
lishing them  as  if  set  down  on  their  own  observation.  Fifthly y  the 
general  distribution  of  each  species,  and  the  localities  of  the  rarer 
ones,  are  to  be  precisely  shown.  These  are  commonly  indicated 
with  more  care  and  accuracy  than  is  bestowed  upon  other  matters, 
in  our  local  Floras  ;  but  there  is  wide  room  for  improvement  erea 
here.  In  addition  to  stating  the  known  localities  for  the  rarer  spe- 
cies, authors  should  particularly  distinguish  those  places  in  which 
they  have  themselves  seen  the  plants  growing,  as  well  as  those  sus- 
pected to  be  erroneous,  or  in  which  the  species  has  become  extinct. 
Facility  for  procuring  specimens  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  having  the  localities  especially  pointed  out.  This 
is  little  aided  by  the  vague  indications  of  a  species  growing  "  near^' 
a  particular  town  or  village,  unless  it  be  so  frequent  that  a  peraoo 
is  almost  certain  to  see  it  when  arriving  at  the  town  or  village  men- 
tioned. For  guiding  to  a  very  local  species,  a  fixed  point  adjacent 
to  its  locality,  with  the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  latter  from  sadi 
point,  ought  to  be  specified.  We  are  aware  that  vague  directions 
are  sometimes  given  with  the  express  design  of  preventing  suooeas 
to  one  seeking  the  plant,  from  the  pretended — or,  silly  if  not  pre- 
tended— fear  lest  species  should  be  eradicated.  They  might  as 
well  be  eradicated  as  not  be  found ;  and  of  what  conseqaence  is  it, 
if  a  species  do  disappear  from  our  soil  ?  It  is  the  sheer  and  selfish 
babyism  of  the  (dd  virtuoso,  not  the  expanded  conceptions  of  the 
man  of  science,  or  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  that 
whispers  so  paltry  an  excuse  for  studied  concealment.  Sijtthfy,  We 
should  recommend  the  history  of  the  species  to  be  attended  to. 
Under  this  head,  we  would  include  the  possible  or  probable  intro- 
duction of  the  species  into  the  tract  under  consideration  ;  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  its  comparative  scarcity  or  abundance ;  alte- 
rations in  character,  size,  or  general  appearance,  in  connection  with 
differences  of  situation  and  season.  The  degree  of  probability  thtt 
a  species,  especially  if  a  rare  one,  has  been  originally  introduced  by 
human  agency,  we  regret  to  say,  is  sometimes  misrepresented  hj 
local  botanists.  Botanical  writers,  too,  often  exhibit  a  great  desire 
to  swell  their  lists  of  species  by  any  means,  and  to  exalt  themselTcn 
or  their  friends  into  discoverers  of  new  species  or  localities.  Strict 
impartiality  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  existence  of  such  wishes, 
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and  iceordiiig)j>  we  always  take  the  certificates  of  species  being 
<<  truly  isdigenoas/' ''  undoubtedly  wild/' ''  fieur  from  houses/'  and 
80  fbrth^  with  soihe  grains  of  reservation  or  qualification. 

That  all  botanists  will  agree  with  our  yiew8>  as  to  the  most  eli- 
gible form  for  local  Floras,  we  are  not  confident  enough  to  hope,  or 
ignorant  enough  to  expect.  Those  heretofore  published  exhibit 
floificing  proofs  of  striking  dissimilarity  between  the  ideas  of  their 
respectiye  authors.  What  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
and  best  models  for  a  local  Flora,  among  those  hitherto  published, 
occars  in  a  recent  Natural  History  of  Yarmouth,  by  the  brothers  Pa* 
get  This  is  merely  a  list  of  species,  arranged  according  to  the  na- 
tural method,  without  references  or  descriptions;  the  names  being 
made  to  correspond  with  those  used  in  Hooker's  British  Flora. 
The  usual  situations  and  comparative  frequency  of  the  species  are 
almost  always  intimated ;  and  a  few  localities,  for  the  rarer  kinds, 
are  particularly  specified ;  all  such  being  understood  to  be  inserted 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  authors,  unless  other  authority  is  ex« 
presaly  mentioned.  The  whole  list  of  the  phienc^mic  plants  is 
thns  comprehended  in  about  thirty  octavo  pages.  Woodford's  Ca- 
talogue of  Plants  near  Edinburgh  is  also  very  simple,  being  a  list 
of  species,  with  one  or  more  localities  for  each ;  localities,  verified 
by  the  author,  being  distinguished  from  the  others,  and  the  names 
bebg  adapted  to  the  works  of  Smith,  Hooker,  and  GreviUe.  The 
Flora  of  Bath  corresponds  with  that  for  Yarmouth,  but  the  English 
names  are  added,  and  also  a  very  few  references  and  descriptions, 
where  particularly  necessary.  The  phaenogamic  plants,  of  these 
two  latter  works,  are  contained  in  about  sixty  small  pages.  The 
Floras  of  Glasgow  and  Tunbridge  Wells  are  catalogues  of  species, 
having  both  the  technical  and  English  names ;  also  the  times  of 
flowering,  situations,  comparative  frequency,  and  some  specified 
stations.  In  the  former  work,  the  duration  of  the  species  is  added, 
and  in  the  latter,  references  to  the  figures  of  English  Botany.  In 
these  works>  the  phienogamic  plants  fill  a  hundred  and  fifteen  pages. 
The  Catalogue'of  Anglesea  plants,  in  Welsh  Botanology,  is  nearly 
on  the  same  plan ;  but  we  have  here  the  addition  of  the  Welsh 
names  of  plants,  and  the  omission  of  references  to  figures,  as  well 
as  the  equally  unnecessary  notices  of  the  duration  of  the  species. 
All  the  preceding  may  be  called  Floral  Catalogues  ;  and  they  do 
not  in  any  way  claim  to  be  descriptive  lists.  The  Floras  of  Oxford 
(Sibthorpe),  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Lanark,  Edinburgh,  and  Berwick, 
are  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  ;  including  descriptions,  refe- 
rences, synonyms,  and  other  matters,  such  as  we  look  for  in  the  Flo- 
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ra]of  a  kingdom.  Tbey  ve,  ommaqmeatijj  fdawnom  in  lise,  aii 
their  cost  oecestarily  approaches  to  the  price  paid  for  a  general  flo- 
ra of  Britain.  The  two  hiat  have  an  intrinaic  Talue,  in  origioal 
descriptions*  &c.  independently  of  their  use  aa  local  lists  mtrdj. 
The  Midland  Flora,  and  that  of  Oxford  and  the  adjacent  oonntia 
(Walker),  are  further  augmented  by  "  Introductions  to  Bokasy ;' 
and  the  Flora  of  Devon,  by  repeating  generic  and  speciic  chanctm, 
in  two  arrangements,  is  really  two  Floras  under  one  coTcr.  Laitlj, 
the  Flora  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  is  expanded  into  a  hui- 
dred  and  forty  quarto  pages,  (indading  cryptogamic  plants),  with 
double  columns,  although  printed  in  a  close  small  type,  and  desti- 
tute of  descriptions  or  technical  characters.  The  bulk  of  this  wwk 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  name  of  each  species  being  followed  bj 
references  usually  to  four  or  ^ve  works  relating  to  British  fiotanj; 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  such  references  not  being  at  all  re- 
quired in  a  local  catalogue.  The  work,  however,  is  leaUy  carelil' 
ly  got  up,  and  is  a  valuable  production  ;  although,  taking  it  ia  oor 
present  light  of  a  local  catalogue  only,  much  time  and  talent  Im 
been  unnecessarily  wasted  on  it.  We  mean,  that  the  sdentiiie 
public  would  have  drawn  more  advantage  from  a  cheap  list  or  Fkn, 
which  might  have  been  written  with  a  quarter  of  the  trooUe,  and 
published  at  a  quarter  of  the  price.  After  the  preceding  remailo, 
it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  say,  that  we  give  the  piefierence  to  the 
floral  catal<^ues  first  mentioned,  and  would  willingly  limit  all  vaA 
works  to  fifty  pages  at  the  outside ;  feeling  assured  that  half  tint 
number  would  usually  suffice,  and  that  all  additioos  go  to  inerelie 
the  bulk  and  price  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  they  can  add  totke 
usefulness  or  the  circulation.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  tbit 
we  speak  only  with  respect  to  the  general  usefulness  of  such  wofb 
to  the  public.  When  designed  chiefly  for  local  circulation,  to  k 
used  as  class  works  or  other  special  purposes,  change  of  plan  msj 
be  necessary. 


III. —  On  the  Satural  History  and  Relations  of  the  family  ofCuculidt 
or  Cuckoos,  rvilh  a  view  to  determine  the  series  of  their  variali(»' 
By  William  Swainson,  F.R.  &L.S.,  &c.  (Continued  ftwa 
page  213.) 

The  CucuLiNiB  or  Genuine  Cuckoos. 
As  the  pre-eminent  type  of  the  whole  family,  a  perfect  ei- 
ample  is  seen  in  the  common  cuckoo.     On  examining  this  Uid 
we  observe  the  following  external  characters  ;  I.  the  bill  is  consi- 
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derably  widejr  at  the  base  tlum  it  is  high ;  although^  beyond  the 
nostrils,  it  rather  suddenly  contracts,  and  becomes  compressed ;  2. 
the  noetrils  are  naked,  and  undefended  ;  opening  by  a  circular  aper 
ture^  round  which  is  a  narrow  elevated  rim ;  3.  the  upper  mandible 
has  a  very  slight  sinuosity  at  ito  tip,  assuming  the  form  of  that  notch 
which  is  usually  seen  in  dentirostral  birds ;  4.  the  wings  are  of 
coadderable  length,  nearly  reaching  to  two- thirds  the  length  of  the 
tail,  and  they  are  so  far  pointed,  that  beyond  the  fourth  quiU  thejr 
begin  rapidly  to  diminish  in  length ;  5.  the  feet  are  remarkably 
short,  the  tarsus  not  being  longer  than  the  hallux  or  real  hind  toe, 
aod  the  tarsus  is  thickly  clothed  with  feathers  to  nearly  half  its 
length.  Finally,  we  may  remark  in  this  genus,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  birds  which  belong  to  this  sub-fiimily,  a  decided  elongation  of 
the  upper  cover*foathers  of  the  tail,  which  are  always  thick  set, 
narrow^  and  generally  pointed ;  they  are  likewise  so  rigid  that  they 
can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Ceblepyrina  or  caterpillar-catch- 
ers, forming  the  corresponding  type  in  the  circle  of  the  Laniada» 

Popular  interest  has  been  so  much  confined  to  the  parasitic  habits 
of  the  cuckoo,  that  upon  many  other  points  of  its  economy,  we  are 
still  in  comparative  ignorance.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  trace, 
ao  fully  as  could  be  wished,  the  influenoe  which  the  structure  just 
described  exercises  upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  such  birds  as 
possess  it.  We  know,  however,  that  all  the  genuine  cuckoos  fly 
with  strength  and  rapidity.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  are  migrutory 
birds.  The  common  species  comes  to  us  every  spring,  from  North- 
em  Africa,  or  Asia  Minor,  and  returns  in  autumn.  This  we  know 
from  personal  observation ;  for  vast  numbers  arrive  in  the  spring  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  in  company  with  the  Bee-eaters,  Orioles,  Hoopoes, 
and  other  migratory  birds ;  but  after  remaining  a  short  time,  they 
appear  to  direct  their  flight  northward,  from  whence  they  return  in 
August  and  September.  The  form  of  the  nostrils  in  the  typical 
cuckoos  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  believe  that  future  observations  will 
shew  this  structure  to  be  intimately  connected  with  their  parasitic 
habits.  The  nests  of  those  species  in  which  the  cuckoo  deposits 
its  eg^,  we  all  know,  are  built  in  the  thickest  and  most  central 
parts  of  trees  or  bushes,  to  discover  which,  superior  powers  of  smell 
have  been  given  to  the  Toucans  fwho  feed  upon  the  eggs  or  young,) 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  are  probably  conferred  upon  the  cuckoos,  to 
facilitate  their  search  after  a  foster-parent  for  their  young.  How 
far  this  idea  may  be  correct,  future  observations  will  determine. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  peculiar-shaped  nostril  is  restricted 
to  such  cuckoos  as  are  parasitic,  for  the  whole  of  the  Coccyzinm 
have  the  aperture  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
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siit^  and  all  we  know  of  these  birds  sanctions  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  parasitic.  The  shortness  of  the  feet,  in  the  typical  cuckoos,  h 
another  important  distinction,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  these 
members  are  much  less  used  than  those  of  the  Coccyzinm,  whose  ha- 
bits we  hare  already  mentioned  when  alluding  to  the  cucko«  of 
South  America,  all  of  which  are  excluded  firom  the  group  now  un- 
der consideration.  The  English  cuckoo,  no  doubt,  searches  £v  iti 
food  among  foliage,  but  its  nature  is  so  shy,  that  we  never  have  bees 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  its  mode  of  feeding.  Montagu,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  best  authorities  we  can  cite,  says,  that  its  prindpsl 
food  consists  of  caterpillars,^  so  that  it  not  only  possesses  the  gene- 
ral cast  of  colours,  and  much  of  the  structure  of  its  prototjrpes,  the 
CeblepyrinaSy  but  actually  feeds  on  the  same  description  of  iii8ecti.t 
In  both  groups,  the  predominant  colours  are  grey,  transversely  banded 
beneath ;  both  have  pointed  wings,  thick  set  and  stiff  tail-ooven, 
very  short  feet,  broad  bills,  and  smooth  gapes.  Their  skins,  alas, 
are  unusually  thin.  We  thus  perceive,  that  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  typical  cuckoos  are  intimately  connected  with  what  we  knoir 
of  their  economy,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  analogical  relatioos 
they  bear  to  their  types  in  other  families.  The  shortness  of  their 
feet,  indeed,  might  appear  at  first  to  militate  against  the  theory  of 
their  representing  the  grallatorial  birds,  seeing  that  these  latter  sie 
proverbial  for  a  structure  totally  opposite,  having,  in  fact,  the  loi^ 
est  legs  of  any  birds  in  existence ;  but  this  objection  would  be 
founded  on  very  partial  reasoning.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Te- 
nuirottre*  represent  the  Graiiatores ;  now  the  cuckoos  represent 
both  ;  but  this  double  representation  would  not  be  apparent,  if  aff 
the  analogies  of  their  structure  were  drawn  fitmi  only  one  of  then 
groups.  Nature,  therefore,  has  combined  them,  and  in  a  most  bean- 
tiful  manner.  The  Tenu%ro9trt9  have  the  shortest  feet  of  all  the 
incessorial  tribes,' and  the  cuckoos  have  the  shortest  feet  of  all  the 
Scansore*.  On  the  other  hand,  their  analogy  to  the  GraUatores  it 
preserved  by  their  remarkably  long  tail-covers,  a  structure  whidi 
assimilates  Uiem  as  much  to  the  waders,  as  their  short  feet  does  ts 
the  humming-birds.  The  nature  of  the  food,  again,  of  all  three 
groups,  evinces  another  bond  of  union.  They  all  live  upon  the  very 
softest  animal  substances.   Marine  worms  are  the  caterpillars  of  the 

*  Ornithological  Dictionaiy.     Original  editioD. 

f  In  an  open  and  muirland  district  where  the  cuckoo  is  very  common,  we  hire 
always  found,  during  May  and  June,  that  the  stomachs  were  filled  with  the  re- 
mains of  caterpiUars  which  fed  on  the  viirious  plants  frequent  in  such  localities. 
Among  them  those  of  the  Lasiocampa  formed  a  great  propordon,  and  haiir  spe- 
cies seem  to  be  prefened. — Edit. 
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tends,  just  as  larva  are  the  caterpillars  of  trees ;  while  the  soft,  de- 
licate, dipterous  insects  upon  which  the  hummiiif^-birds  occasionally 
fieed,  hj  licking  them  horn  the  flowers  with  their  tongue,  are  per- 
fectly analogous  to  the  soft  food  of  the  waders,  the  cuckoos,  the  ca- 
terpiUar  catchers  (Ceblepyritws),  and  the  orioles  (Oriolinas>) 

On  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  typical  cuckoos,  little  can 
be  sajd  of  a  general  nature,  but  what  is  subject  to  exceptions  when 
treating  of  the  subordinate  groups.  Those  composing  the  genus  ' 
Cucttlus  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  Old  World,  and  are  abun- 
dant in  those  r^ons  mid-way  between  £urope  and  New  Holland, 
the  two  extremes  of  their  latitudinal  range.  In  the  other^  or  longi- 
tudinal direction^  they  extend  &om  Western  Africa  to  the  Indian 
islands.  The  birds  which  we  now,  for  the  first  time,  distinguish  as 
the  genus  Oxylophwt,  are  also  excluded  from  the  New  World,  and 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  tropical  latitudes  of  Africa  and  India, 
where  they  represent  the  American  genus  Erythropkrys,  The  two 
remaining  genera  of  this  division  are  Hkewise  excluded  from  the 
New  World,  ChalcUes  being  African,  while  Eudynamys  belongs 
more  especially  to  Australia  and  the  Indian  islands. 

In  venturing  to  characterize  so  many  new  groups  in  this  family, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  lay  before  ornithologists  those  reasons 
which  have  led  to  this  determination.  The  present  state  of  our 
science  demands  this,  for  the  time  has  gone  by  when  genera  will  be 
received  on  the  unsupported  opinion  of  the  mere  systematist,  with- 
out any  appeal  to  admowledged  facts,  or  palpable  analogies ;  and  it 
is  the  more  necessary  to  avoid  this  error  in  the  present  instance, 
because  many  new  genera  of  the  CucuUdoB  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed in  the  French  publications,  which  I  cannot  possibly  adopt. 
They  appear  to  me,  in  almost  every  instance,  forced  and  artificial, 
neither  diaracterized  by  their  geographic  distribution,  or  by  those  va- 
riations of  structure  which  are  their  true  distinctions.  I  may  be 
excused,  also,  from  adopting  such  names  as  Jaccocua,  Bubulus, 
Guira,  &c.  as  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  our  classical  nomencla- 
ture, withoat  a  violation  of  those  rules  to  which  we  are  all  bound  to 
adhere. 

The  distinctions  by  which  I  propose  to  characterize  the  genus 
Cuculus  ^ave  already  been  dwelt  upon :  its  exclusive  or  essential 
character,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  breadth  and  convexi- 
ty of  the  bill  at  the  base,  and  in  the  short  and  feathered  tarsus : 
the  plumage,  moreover^  is  never  vivid,  and  the  upper  mandible  has 
a  slight  or  obsolete  notch.  From  the  great  uniformity  of  colour 
whi<^  runs  through  this  genus,  I  am  persuaded  that  several  species 
have  been  overlooked  as  varieties  of  the  European  cuckoo,  some  of 
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which  I  propose  to  describe  hereafter.  All  these  sxe  more  or  leas 
of  a  grey  or  slate-colour^  transversely  banded*  in  Tarions  ways,  be- 
neath, upon  a  whitish  ground.  In  the  CucuktM  nigricans  (Zoolo- 
gical 111.  ii.  pL  70  however,  we  have  a  species,  nearly  typical  in  its 
structure,  but  aberrant  in  its  colours:  the  wing  bc^na  tohsrea 
less  attenuated  form,  the  second  quill  being  of  a  length  intomediate 
between  the  first  and  third,  instead  of,  as  in  our  cuckoo,  only  s  lit- 
tle shorter  than  the  third.  We  look  upon  this  bird,  therefore,  «i 
conducting  lis  to  the  genus  Oxylophus,  under  which,  in  a  word,  I 
arrange  all  those  birds  of  M.  Vieillot's  genus  Coccygus,  inhabiting 
the  Old  World,  which  have  pointed  wings.  Like  the  typicsl  cne- 
koos  we  have  just  left,  these  birds*  are  likewise  parasitic  ;  but  they 
are  distinguished  by  having  wings  not  quite  so  long,  ^e  third  quill 
being  shorter  than  the  fourth :  the  sides  of  the  bill  are  more  com- 
pressed, the  culmen  less  convex,  and  narrower  at  the  base,  and  the 
upper  mandible  is  perfectly  entire ;  the  tarsus  is  Icmger,  but  it  is 
stUl  inferior  to  the  longest  toe.  Most  of  the  species  have  oonspico- 
ous  crests,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow  and  pointed.  The 
Oxylopkus  LevaUlantii  (ZooL  111.  ii.  pL  13,)  fiormerly  described  as 
an  example  of  the  old  genus  Coccyzus,  and  Ox,  edolius  (Le  Vail. 
Ois.  d'Af.  V.  pi.  207-6,}  are  both  types  of  this  groiq>,  and  are  at 
once  distinguished,  as  before  remarked,  from  all  of  the  Coocyximt, 
by  their  longer,  and  more  pointed  wings. 

There  ere  two  or  three  cuckoos  of  North  Amerioa«  which  I  kA 
persuaded  are  of  a  distinct  type  from  those  just  mentioned,  although 
th^te  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  are  their  external cl»* 
racteristics.  We  are  assured  by  Levaillant,  that  all  the  species  of 
Oxylophus  discovered  by  him  are  parasitic ;  but  the  Ameiican 
birds  to  which  I  now  allude  (the  Carolina  and  black-billed  cmdEOot 
of  Wilson,)  are  not  so,  for  both  migrate  into  the  United  States  ftr 
the  purpose  of  breeding,  so  that,  however  their  external  anatomf 
may  assimilate  them  to  the  genus  Oxyhpkus,  their  internal  strae- 
ture  must  be  different.  Their  colouring,  also,  is  altogether  peon- 
liar,  plainly  intimating  their  analogy  to  the  Scansorial  creepers,  and 
to  many  of  the  undoubted  representatives  of  that  fiamily.  For  die 
present,  the  formation  of  their  wings  will  distinguish  them  at  oooe 
from  Oxylopkus,  for  the  third  quill  is  the  longest  of  all  |  and  tids 
makes  the  wing  as  much  pointed  as  that  of  Cmculus.  Independent 
of  the  two  species  above-mentioned  of  this  new  genua  (Erytkr^ 
pkrySfJ  there  is  another  found  in  Braail. 

I  feel  much  more  scrupulous  in  adopting  the  genus  Ckalciies,  than 
in  proposing  that  of  Erytkrophrys.     The  beautiful  little  shining 

*  Levaillant's  Oiseaux  d*Afnque. 
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cQckooB,  indeed,  which  have  thus  been  detached,  have  altogether  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  a  different  type  than  those  of  the  genus 
Cvcuhu  ;  and  this  idea  is  strengthened,  when  we  find  there  are  al- 
nndy  four  or  fire  species,  all  distinguished  at  first  sight  by  their 
diminutiTe  sise,  and  thejr  beautifiil  golden-*green  plumage.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  actual  structure  is  so  completely  that  of  an 
European  group,  that  I  must  beg  to  be  understood  as  being  by  no 
means  satisfied  on  the  propriety  of  the  separation.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  shall  adopt  this  genus,  conceiving  that  these  splendid 
little  birds  may  probably  constitute  the  tenuirostral  type  of  the 
Cveulinaf,  in  which  case  they  will  be  analogous  to  the  humming- 
birds, and  nearly  all  those  genera  whose  plumage  is  ornamented 
with  metallic  colours.  1  he  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  define 
the  group  by  its  bill,  nostrils,  &c.  as  distinct  from  the  cuckoos,  is 
singularly  unsuccessful ;  while  those  light  shades  of  difiPerenoe  reaUy 
existing  between  Ckalciies  and  Cuculus  have  been  completely  over- 
losked.  CluilciieJt,  in  fact,  has  the  bill,  nostrils,  feet,  and  wings  of 
Cuculns,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  tip  of  the  upper  man- 
dible is  without  the  slightest  indication  of  a  notch  :  the  second  and 
third  quill  are  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  the  feathers  of  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-covers,  instead  of  being  thick-set  and  rigid,  are  of  the 
same  degree  ef  density  and  softness  as  in  ordinary  birds.  We  have 
seen,  that,  however  dissimilar  in  their  appearance  the  forgoing 
groups  of  the  CucuUna  may  be,  yet  that  the  variation  of  their  ex- 
ternal stmctare  is  but  slight.  This  consideration  has  much  weight 
with  me  in  the  temporary  adoption  of  M.  Less<m's  genus  ChalcUes, 
for  we  have  just  seen  an  example,  in  Er^fhrophryjt,  where  there  is 
an  equally  slight  variation  in  external  form,  yet  a  most  important 
one  in  economy  and  internal  organization. 

The  genus  Eudynawys  of  MM.  Horsefield  and  Vigors  rests  on 
a  much  better  foundation  than  the  last.  It  is  at  once  distinguish- 
ed from  Cuculus  by  a  stronger  and  thicker  bill,  the  under  mandi- 
ble of  which  is  not  only  destitute  of  any  curve,  but  has  a  decided 
angle  at  the  under  ridge.  The  feet  are  also  proportionably  strong, 
and  are  the  most  robust  of  all  those  groups  we  have  yet  noticed : 
the  tarsus  is  longer,  and  almost  naked,  while  the  rump  feathers  are 
short  and  soft.  In  other  renpects,  such  as  the  wing,  nostrils,  and 
tail,  this  genus  agrees  with  Cuculus.  The  nostrils,  however,  judg- 
ing from  dried  specimens,  appear  to  be  more  oval  than  round.  The 
great  sice  of  the  bill  in  this  genus  induces  me  to  think  it  is  that 
which  represents  the  Toucans,  in  which  case  it  will  be  a  fissirostral 
type. 

All  the  Cuckoos  I  have  yet  seen,  with  more  or  less  pointed 
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wingSj  and  circular  nostrils^  and  whose  habits  are  parautic,  will  ar- 
range themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  genera.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  considerations^  drawn  from  their  analogical  re- 
semblances in  other  groups,  which  render  it  highly  probable  that 
they  serve  to  indicate  a  circular  group.  Eryihrophry*,  as  the  rasorial 
type,  resembles  the  rufous-winged  scansorial  creeper  ;  and  at  it  is 
by  this  group  that  the  parasitic  cuckoos  lead  immediately  to  those 
which  build  nests ;  so  we  have  the  external  characters  of  Ojct/lo' 
phvs  joined  to  the  economy  of  Coccyzus.  Chalcitesy  again,  as  repre- 
senting the  humming-birds,  may  be  viewed  as  the  tenuirostral  type; 
while  Eudynamys,  with  its  large  bill,  and  black  glossy  plumage, 
will  become  the  representative  of  the  Toucans,  and  of  the  fiadrw- 
tral  type.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  CucuU/s  or  Oxjf- 
lophu*  follows  Eudynamys  ;  but  I  incline  to  the  series  in  which  they 
are  here  placed,  from  the  obvious  affinity  of  Erythrophrys  to  Oxy- 
hphus. 

Concentrating  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  state  the  essendai 
external  characters  of  the  sub-fiunily  I  have  now  attempted  to  illoi- 
trate,  in  the  following  table  of  the 

Sub-family  Cuculince. 
CocuLUs,  Linn. 
Bill  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  beyond,  the  upper  mandible 
obsoletely  notched  ;  nostrils  circular,  with  a  tumid  margin ;  wings 
long,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the  second  and  fourth  of  equal 
length ;  feet  slender,  very  short,  tarsi  feathered,  posteriorly  al* 
most  to  the  toes  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-covers  long,  thick-set,  and 
rigid.     Inhabits  the  old  world ;  parasitic. 

Type. — Cuculus  canorus,  Lin, 

OXYLOPHUS,  StV. 

Bill  slender,  considerably  compressed  nearly  its  whole  length; 
upper  mandible  efitire ;  nostrils  ovately  round  ;  head  crested ;  wings 
moderate,  pointed,  shorter  than  the  tail-covers,  the  fourth  quill  long- 
est ;  tarsi  moderate,  naked ;  upper  tail-covers  long,  but  not  rigid* 
Inhabits  the  old  world ;  parasitic. 

Type.-«Coccyzu8.  Levaillanti,  Sw.  Zool.  111.  ii.  pL  13. 
Ebtthrophbts,  SfV, 
Bill  as  in  Oxylophus ;  head  not  crested ;  nostrils  oval ;  wings 
lengthened,  pointed,  extending  beyond  the  tail  covers^  the  third 
quill  longest,  the  second  much  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  tarsi  mo- 
derate, naked.    Inhabit  the  new  world,  and  rear  their  own  young- 
Type.— Cuculus  Carolinensis,  Wilson,  iv.  2X  f.  1. 
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Chalcztes.  Les9on» 
Bill  and  general  structure  as  in  Cnculus.  Plumage  metallic 
green;  upper  mandible  entire;  nostrils  circular;  wings  pointed, 
the  third  quill  longest,  the  second  much  longer  than  jthe  fourth ; 
tarsi  yery  short,  almost  entirely  plumed ;  rump  and  upper  tail-co- 
vers soft.  Inhabits  the  tropics  of  the  old  world ;  parasitic. 
Type— Cuculus  auratus,  Auct.    Le  Vail.  Ois.  d'Af.  v.  pL  210,  211. 

£uDYNAMT8.     Horrf.  and  Fig. 
Bill  strong,  thick,  the  under  mandible  not  curved,  and  angulated 
beneath;  upper  mandible  entire ;  wings  pointed,  the  fourth  quill 
longest ;  tarsi  much  shorter  than  the  longest  toe ;  the  upper  part 
plnmed ;  rump  and  tail-covers  soft.     Inhabits  the  old  world. 

Type — Cuculua  orientalis,  Auct. 

My  next  memoir  upon  this  family  will  contain  a  similar  exposi- 
tion of  the  remaining  divisions,  with  the  specific  characters  of  several 
new  or  obscurely  known  species. 


IV. — Some  account  of  ike  Comparative  Anatomy  of  iwo  species  of  the 
genus  Cercocebusy  Geoffrey.    By  P.  C.  Eyton,  Esq. 

I  obtained  the  two  monkeys  from  which  the  following  notes  were 
made,  from  Mr  WombweU,  when  his  menagerie  was  at  Shrews- 
bury, in  January  1836 ;  where  they  died  while  in  his  possession. 
The  lungs  of  both,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  viscera,  were  much 
diseased,  the  former  adhering  in  both  instances  to  the  parietes. 

Cebcocbbus  SARSUs,  Griffiths*  Cuvier  ;  Simia  sabaea,  Linn. 
Green-Monkey,  Penn. 

The  description  of  this  monkey,  which  was  a  male,  corresponded 
precisely  with  that  given  in  the  synopsis  of  the  Mammalia  in  Grif- 
fiths' translation  of  the  "  Regne  Animal,"  and  also  with  that  in 
Sir  William  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library.  The  measurements 
were  as  follow :  Length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  1  foot  5^  in. ;  length  of  the  tail,  1  foot  4  in. ;  length  of  the 
intestinal  canal  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus,  14  feet  4  in. ;  length 
of  the  rectum,  3  feet  2  in. : — ^length  of  the  kidneys,  2  in.,  greatest 
diameter,  1  in. : — Oliver  five-lobed :-— diameter  of  the  small  intestine 
inflated,  1  in. ;  above  the  coecum,  |  in. ;  diameter  of  the  rectum, 
1  in. ;  below  the  coecum,  1^  in. ;  length  of  the  coecum,  from  the 
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junction  of  the  small  intestine  1^  in.  (Fig.  2 :) — ^length  of  tbe  sto- 
mach (Fig.  1)  *  inflated^  5^  in. ;  diameter  at  the  junction  of  the 
CESophagoSy  which  is  the  greatest,  3^  in. ;  length  from  the  oesopha- 
gus to  cerebral  extremity,  2  inches. 

Upper  jaw,  molars  8 ;  incisives  4 ;  canines  2. — Lower  jaw.  mo- 
lars 10;  incisives  4.;  canines  2. 

The  posterior  molars  in  the  upper  jaw  were  just  making  thor 
appearance ;  in  other  respects,  the  dentition  agreed  with  that  given 
of  the  genus  Cercoeebus  in  "  F.  Cuvier  Dents  des  Mammiferes." 

Vertebre,  cer.  7 ;  dor.  12 ;  lum.  8 ;  sac.  2 ;  caud.  20,  some  of  the 
latter,  probably  two  or  three,  were  wanting. — Ribs,  true,  8  ;  Mae,  4. 
•—Length  of  ulna,  5|  in.,  of  humerus,  5^^  in.,  of  femur,  5^  io., 
of  tibia,  54  in. 


Cbrcocebus  FUL101N08U8,  Geofftvjf. 
White-eyelid  Monkey,  Penn. 

The  specimen  was  a  young  female.  The  teeth  were  not  all  de- 
veloped, and  the  white  on  the  eyelids,  so  remarkable  in  the  aduh, 
was  not  clear  or  well  defined.  In  other  respects  it  agreed  with  the 
description  of  authors. 

Length  &om  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  1  foot  3^  in. ;  lengdi 
of  the  tail,  1  foot  6)  in. : — ^lei^th  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  pylo- 
rus to  anus,  10  feet  9  in. ;  length  of  rectum^  2  feet  9  in. : — dia- 
meter of  the  kidney^  I  in.,  length  2  in. ;  liver  five-lobed. 

In  the  peritonaeum  were  numerous  entosoa,  about  30  in  number. 
Diameter  of  the  small  intestine  1  in.,  above  the  ocecum,  7^^  in.; 
diameter  of  the  rectum,  1  in.,  below  the  caecum,  1^  in ;  length  ef 
Goecum,  1  ^  in. ;  length  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  4)  when  inflated,  4f  in. ; 
diameter  at  the  junction  of  the  CBsophagus,  which  is  the  greatest, 
2f  in. ;  oesophagus  inserted  about  one-third  of  the  whole  leogtb 
from  the  cardiac  extremity.     The  coecum,  and  the  adjoining  parts 

*  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  dimensions  have  been 
taken. 
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of  Uie  rectum  in  this  species  present  rather  a  sacculated  appear- 
ance (Fig.  a) 

Upper  jaw,  molars,  8;  incisives,  2  anterior ;  canines,  0 ;  milk  or 
first  teeth,  2. — ^Lower  jaw,  molars,  6 ;  indsives,  2  anterior ;  ca- 
nines, 0;  milk  or  first  teeth,  4.  In  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  the 
joong  canines  were  displacing  the  two  milk  teeth  adjoining  the  an- 
terior  indsives,  the  posterior  molars  were  just  beginning  to  appear. 

Vertehrse,  cer.  7;  dor.  II  ;  lum.  7;  sac  3;  caud.  23,  probably 
the  last  caudal  vertebra  was  wanting — Ribs,  9  true,  3  false.-— 
Length  of  the  ulna  5  in.,  of  humerus  4^  in.,  of  femur  6  in.,  of  ti- 
bia 5|  in. 

The  spleen,  in  both  spedes,  was  similar  in  shape  (Fig.  5,)  but  in 
C.  sabaeus  rather  larger  than  in  C.  fuliginosus. 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stomach  is  larger 
in  C.  sabaeus  than  in  C.  fuliginosus,  the  contrary  being  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Cceca.* 


*  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  figures  illustrating  this  paper  with  those 
given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zool.  Society,  i.  p.  65,  plates  8  and  9  of  the 
peculated  stomachs  of  the  Semnopitheci.— Edit. 
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V. — The  Satural  HUtory  ofBrituh  Zoophytes.  By  Obobob  Johv- 
8TON»  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CkiUege  of  Surgeons  of  £dm- 
burgh.    (Continued  from  p.  2470 

III.^^On  T^M  Stbuotube  and  Fobmation  of  tbe 

POLYFIDOMS. 

The  existence  of  a  polypidom  is  not,  as  has  been  alresdj  men- 
tioned, essential  to  a  polype ;  nor  does  it  exercise,  when  present, 
that  great  influence  over  the  oi^nixation  of  its  architects  and  ten* 
ants  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  Thus  the  animal  of  tbe 
madreporotts  Caryophyllsea  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  na- 
ked Actinia ;  and  Uie  gelatinous  Hydra  is  a  true  representetive  of 
the  tenant  of  the  sheathed  Sertulariade  and  Tubularia.  No  Asd- 
dian  polype,  however,  is  ever  found  detached,  and  without  a  poly* 
pidom ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  our  jiative  Astniida,  but,  per- 
haps, the  clustered  animal-flower  (Actinia  sociata,  EUiSi  Zosntbas, 
Cvv.)  of  the  Carribnan  sea,  might  take  its  place  in  this  tribe  with 
greater  propriety  than  in  any  other. 

In  reference  to  their  composition,  Polypidoms  may  be  divided  into 
1.  the  stony  or  calcareous,  2.  the  membrano-calcareous,  and  3.  tbe 
homy  and  flexible ;  but  the  line  which  separates  these  divisions  » 
often  as  uncertain  and  debateable  as  that  which  is  traced  between 
the  sibter  kingdoms.  AU  are  composed  of  the  same  materials,  ris. 
lime,  and  a  gelatinous  or  membranaceous,  substance ;  and  their  pe- 
culiar characters  depend  on  the  different  proportions  in  which  tbe 
materials  are  mixed.  The  calcareous,  which  are  hard  and  inflexible, 
and,  when  dry,  assume  a  white  colour,  consist  principally  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  the  same 
earth,  and  the  gelatinous  matter  which  cements  them  into  o&e  co- 
herent mass,  is  in  sparing  proportion :  that  proportion  is  so  greatlj 
increased  in  the  polypidoms  of  the  second  section,  that  when  tbe 
earthy  ingredients  have  been  removed  by  the  action  of  diluted  adds, 
the  structure  retains  its  original  form,  and  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  tbe 
condition  of  the  polypidoms  of  the  third  section,  which  contain  no 
lime,  or  very  little  of  it,  but  are  formed  of  a  condensed  gelatinoos 
membrane,  which  resembles  horn  in  every  essential  property.* 

These  diversities  in  their  chemical  composition  appear  to  be  of 
little  value,  either  in  a  physiological  or  systematical  point  of  view, 
for  in  every  order  of  pdypiferous  aoophytes,  we  find  calcareous  and 
homy  polypidoms.    A  curious  species  of  Actinia  secretes  a  bomj 

*  See  additional  Note,  p.  446. 
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basis,  tbe  first  rudiment  of  a  madrepore  ;*  but  all  other  madrepores 
are  calcareous :  the  axis  of  the  Astroida  is  sometimes  of  lime^  some- 
times of  hom^  and  sometimes  of  membrane :  the  polypidoms  of  the 
Hydroida  are  flexible  and  horny  in  general^  and  although  some  cal- 
careous species  will  be  found  arranged  in  this  order,  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  as  the  animals  of  these  species  are  unknown, 
or  very  imperfectly  described,  the  existence  of  calcareous  polypi- 
doms  in  it  is  somewhat  conjectural ;  but  there  is  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  that  the  ascidian  tribes  febricate  productions,  some  of 
*  which  are  referable  to  every  class  that  the  chemist  could  devise. 

The  reader  who  is  not  already  ^miliar  with  the  outward  forms 
of  our  native  poljrpidoms,  will  most  easily  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
chem^  by  examining  the  figures  which  will  illustrate  this  work. 
The  very  few  and  insignificant  madrepores,  or  helianthoid  polypi- 
doms,  which  inhabit  the  British  shores,  form^either  short  cylinders 
or  reversed  cones,  having  the  apex  cuped  and  starred  with  lamell», 
which  radiate  from  the  depressed  centre  to  the  circumference.     In 
the  major  part  of  the  Astroida,  or  cortidferous  polypidoms,  there  is 
a  central  calcareous  or  homy  axis,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
wood  of  a  tree,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  successive  deposition  of 
layer  over  layer ;  and  this  is  coated  or  barked  round  with  a  living 
irritable  flesh  or  jelly,  thickened  with  calcareous  matter,  which  has 
usually  crystallized  in  the  form  of  spicula.     The  cells  of  the  poly- 
pes are  excavated  in  this  soft  bark,  on  the  surfieuie  of  which  they 
open  by  an  aperture^  which  is  always  cut  into  eight  rays  disposed 
in  a  starred  fiashion,  and  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  poly- 
pe's tentacula ;  and  this  aperture  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  inmates.    In  Alcyonium,  although  an  asteroid,  there 
is  no  solid  axis,  but  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  its  formation  ; 
tbe  materials  lie  scattered  in  the  form  of  spicula  in  the  soft  gelati- 
nous centre ;  and  in  the  Cydonium    these  spicula  have  become 
so  numerous,  that  they  impart  considerable  rigidity  to  the  whole 
mass. 

The  polypidoms  of  the  Hydraform  and  Ascidian  Eoophytes  are  con- 
atrueted  on  very  different  plans.  Were  a  botanical  nomenclature 
allowable,  we  might  express  this  difference  by  saying  that  those  of 
the  asteroid  polypes  aire  exogenous,  seeing  they  are  formed  by  the 

*  It  has  beeii  doubted  whether  this  horny  base  is  formed  by  the  Actinia,  but 
I  quite  agree  with  Dr  Coldstreani,  that  *'  it  ia  secreted  by  its  base,  and  that  it 
is  as  much  part  of  the  animal,  in  fact  its  skeleton,  as  are* the  calcareous  axes  of 
CaryophylliBa,  Fungia,  &c.,  between  which  and  the  true  Actinia,  it  seems  to  form 
a  well-marked  link."     See  the  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joum.  ix.  p.  298. 
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deposition  of  layer  over  layer^  secreted  from  without ;  while  thflse 
of  the  tribes  in  qoestion  are  endogenous,  and  receive  all  their  incre- 
ment in  thickness,  from  secretions  deposited  from  within.    When 
the  material  is  calcareous  or  membrano-calcareonsj  it  is  moulded 
into  cells  or  short  tubes,  which  are  placed  generally  in  apposition, 
and  in  one  or  two  layers  or  series,  and  arranged  in  straight  rows  in 
a  very  regular  manner,  so  that  every  cell  alternates  with  the  one 
at  its  side.     This  arrangement  is  very  obvious  in  the  Flustrs,  bnt 
it  is  not  less  real  in  Cellepora  and  Eschara,  in  which,  by  the  cdls 
being  immersed,  it  is  partly  concealed.    When,  on  the  contrarj, 
the  material  is  homy,  it  is  formed  into  tubular  sheaths  encasing  the 
living  Aesh,  jointed  at  intervals,  sometimes  of  the  same  calibre 
•throughout,  but  more  commonly  dilated  at  intervals  into  vases  or 
cups,  or  cells,  in  which  the  proper  body  of  the  polype  is  placed. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sheath  or  tube  is  divided  and  branched, 
is  limited  in  diversity  only  by  the  number  of  the  species,  which  are 
among  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  of  all  polypidoms,  and  pre- 
eminently imitative  of  vegetable  forms.     These  forms  are  of  coune 
alt(^ether  independent  of  their  animated  tenants, — these  "have  been 
specifically  appointed  by  Him  to  do  what  they  have  done,  and  are 
still  effectuating.     They  are  mere  instrumentalities  at  flia  cw»- 
mand.     They  know  nothing  of  the  results  they  cause,  nor  mean  to 
perform  any  of  them,  nor  could  of  themselves  co-operate  with  ead 
other,  nor  produce  any  systematical  arrangement,  or  regulated  or 
orderly  effects.     It  is  their  Master  and  Maker  who  organizes,  gt^- 
verns,  and  guides  them  to  those  movements  and  operations  which 
they  perfi^rm,  and  from  all  others;  so  that  by  His  directing^ 
they  are  made  to  do  what  we  see  them  effect,  and  that  only,  be- 
cause He  restrains  and  averts  them  from  all  else."  * 

The  formation  of  polypidoms  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion.  The  opinion  of  Ellis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  wai, 
that  they  are  the  result  solely  of  a  transudation,  or  excretion  (tf^ 
constituent  matters  from  the  body  of  the  polypes,  and  this  ojania 
has  been  maintainedrecentlyby  Lflmarck,and  some  other  naturab^ 
It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  polypidom  is  extravascular  and 
inorganic,  so  that  after  its  first  solidification,  it  suffers  no  alteratua 
in  form  and  quality,  beyond  what  is  evidently  effected  by  the  ope- 
ration of  chemical  and  mechanical  causes :  the  changes  resulung 
from  its  increase  in  size,  are  not  from  the  activity  and  pulsion » 
any  inherent  principle,  but  from  the  super-imposition  of  addi- 
tional layers,  or  from  the  additions  of  new  cells,  or  from  the  pro- 
•  Turner'*  Sac.  Hist,  of  the  World,  Vol.  iL  p.  71. 
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iongation  of  the  tubes,  which  additions  are  all  ooetaneoas  with  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  polypes,  and  the  results  of  new 
secretions.  Linnaeus,  Pallas,  and  Baster  opposed  Ellis,  and  believ- 
ed hi  a  vegetative  principle,  inherent  in  the  polypidom  itself,  so 
that  its  growth  was  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  living  ten« 
ant ;  and  various  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  by  Bory 
de  St  Vincent,  which  appear  to  him  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine. 

Let  us  forget  their  reasonings,  and  take  a  concise  review  of  the 
facts.  The  polypes  of  Pennatula  and  Alcyonium  occupy  cells,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  immersed  in  a  pulpous  mass,  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  calcareous  spicula,  and  which  appears  to  be  living 
and  oi^nized  ;  for  if  the  naked  stem  of  the  Pennatula,  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  Lobularia  is  irritated,  a  slow  gradual  contraction  of  the 
whole  polypidom  apparently  proves  that  the  irritation  has  been  felt 
throughout ;  and  if  left  undisturbed  for  a  time,  the  polypidom  will 
be  again  distended,  until  its  bulk  exceeds  by  two  or  three  times  its 
dimensions  in  the  collapsed  state  ;  the  increase  in  size  being  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  interior,  and  which  has 
percolated,  as  has  been  shown,  through  the  stomach  and  vasculiform 
appendages  of  the  polypes.  The  crust  or  bark  of  the  Gorgonis  is 
identical  in  structure  with  the  Alcyonium,  and,  like  it,  also  a  living 
part,  capable  of  converting  nutriment  to  its  own  nature,  of  repairing 
injuries  and  losses,  and  of  forming  new  parts ;  but  so  far  from  hav- 
ing anything  in  common — any  affinity  with  the  proper  pol3rpidom8 
of  the  Hydroida  and  Ascidioda,  this  crust  is  in  fact  identical  with 
the  medullary  pulp  of  the  latter,  and  the  very  source  of  what  Ellis 
and  Lamarck  would  consider  the  inorganic  polypidom.  *  For  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  in  the  Asteroid  (which  includes  Pennatula, 
Alcyonium  and  Gorgonia)  the  polypes  and  their  medium  of  union 
are  external  or  cortical ;  there  is  strictly  speaking  no  polypidom, 
but  the  part  which  a  strict  analogy  teaches  us  to  call  so,  is  the 
central  solid  axis  which  gives  form  and  firmness  to  the  structure. 
Now,  when  we  trace  the  formation  of  this  axis  through  the  various 
genera,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  form  of  scattered  crystalline 
spicula,  until  it  graduates  into  a  solid  continuous  rod,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  its  inorganic  and  extravascular  character ;  it  is  the 

•  Boflc  takes  a  different,  and  a  strangely  erroneous  view :  He  conjectures 
that  the  polypes  of  these  polypidoms  may  have  excretory  pores  of  two  kinds, — 
one  kind  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal,  to  give  exit  to  the  juice 
which  is  converted  into  the  horny  axis ;  the  other  kind  placed  in  the  collar  to 
excrete  the  cretaceous  or  tpongoid  bark — Vers,  IL  226. 
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crystallizatioii  of  calcareous  matter  excreted  by  the  living  pdypi&- 
rous  bark,  and  once  excreted^  beyond  their  power  to  change  it,  ex- 
cepting  by  the  addition  of  material  of  the  same  quality.  And  to 
confirm  this  inferencoi  anatomy  lends  its  aid^  for  no  structure  of 
vessels  or  of  cells  in  which  fluids  could  circulate,  can  be  detected 
in  the  axis ;  nor  can  any  vessel  be  shown  which  can  maintain  a 
connection  between  it  and  the  living  pulp. 

There  are  certain  discrepancies  which  might  render  it  doabtfiil 
how  far  the  same  theory  can  be  safely  applied  to  explain  the  for- 
mation of  the  polypidoms  of  the  Hydraform  and  Ascidian  polypes : 
the  axis  of  the  corticiferous  species  is  internal, — the  polypidoms  of 
the  latter  are  always  external ;  the  former  is  solid, — the  latter  ue 
tubular  sheaths  or  cells,  and  occupied  with  the  polypes,  or  witB  the 
living  pulp,  of  which  the  polypes  are  merely  a  developement  But 
the  new  position  and  form  of  these  polypidoms  has  not  altered  their 
real  nature,  for,  as  in  the  preceding,  their  textureis  homogeneous, 
like  horn  or  shell,  in  which  no  vascular  or  cellular  structure,  sinu- 
lar  to  that  of  organs  growing  by  imbibition  and  assimilation,  can  be 
detected,  nor  can  they  be  made  to  evince  a  sign  of  the  lowest  ir* 
litability  by  the  application  of  any  stimulus.  And  further,  be- 
tween the  polypes,  and  their  sheath  or  cells,  there  is  no  organical 
connection,  and  even  no  very  close  apposition  in  the  hydracolous 
tribe,  so  that  when  the  polype  moves  in  its  cell — ^whether  to  retrett 
within  its  cavity  or  expand  itself  beyond  the  rim — ^the  cell  suffers 
no  change  or  alteration  in  shape  or  capacity ;  it  remains,  under  all 
the  mutations  of  the  lively  and  protsBan  inmate,  invariably  the  same. 

Seeing,  then,  that  they  are  undoubtedly  extravascular,  the  ne- 
cessary inference  seems  to  be,  that  the  polypidoms  in  question  can- 
not grow  as  a  plant  grows,  but  must  be  evolved  from  and  moulded 
on  a  living  basis, — and  can  be  no  other  than  an  exudation  firom  the 
surface  of  the  living  flesh :  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed by  experiment,  that  if  this  fleshy  substance  is  destroyed,  no  homj 
sheath  or  skeleton  is  formed.  In  the  reproductive  gemmule  there 
are  two  substances,  viz.  the  pulp  and  the  thin  cuticle  or  membrane, 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  germ  of  the  future  arborescent  or  cellular 
polypidom  :  by  the  growth  of  the  pulp  the  membrane  is  distended 
and  moulded  into  a  cell,  or  pushed  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  shoot, 
in  which,  after  a  time,  the  pulp  is  arrested  in  its  growth  longitu- 
dinally, and  swells  out,  and  is  developed  into  an  animated  polype, 
furnished  with  tentacula,  and  with  a  mouth  and  digestive  organs. 
Bursting  the  cell  at  the  point  which  becomes  the  future  aperture, 
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it  there  displays  its  organs,  and  b^ns  the  capture  of  its  prey  ;*  for« 
unlike  higher  organisms^  the  polype  is  at  this  the  period  of  its  birth 
as  large  and  as  perfect  as  it  ever  is  at  any  subsequent  period,  the 
walls  of  the  cell  having  become  indurated  and  unyielding,  and  set- 
ting a  limit  to  any  further  increase  in  bulk.     The  growth  being 
thus  hindered  in  that  direction,  the  pulp,  incessantly  increased  by 
new  additions  of  nutriment  from  the'pdype,  is  constrained  and 
forced  into  its  original  direction,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  cell 
or  tube,  which  have  remained  soffc  and  pliant,  are  pushed  onwards, 
the  downward  shoot  becoming  a  root-like  fibre,  and  the  upper  con> 
tinuing  the  polypidom,  and  swelling  out  as  before,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, into  cells  for  the  new  developement  of  other  polypes  ;  and  just 
as  the  fleshy  substance  extends  in  either  direction,  upwards  or  ho- 
rizontally, it  exudes  from  its  surface  '*  a  liquid  albuminous  matter, 
— at  first  soffc  and  transparent,  but  which  after  a  short  time  becomes 
consolidated,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  remains,  becomes  more 
and  more  dense."     The  polypidom  then,  however  like  unto  certain 
vegetables  in  appearance,  has,  as  Ellis  said,  nothing  vegetable  about 
it,  but  is  entirely  an  animal  production,  and  excreted  by  the  ani- 
mated pulp  which  fills  its  if  hole  interior.     EUis  and  his  followers 
are  only  so  far  wrong,  that  they  have  attributed  to  the  polypes 
themselves  what  is  actually  due  to  the  pulp,  whether  medullary  or 
cortical.     The  latter  is  that  from  which  the  polypidom  is  exuded ; 
for,  indeed,  the  cell  or  crust  always  precedes  the  existence  of  the 
polypus  which  is  developed  within  it,  while  the  polypidom  is  de- 
veloped from  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  reproductive  gemmules 
before  any  polypes  begin  to  be  formed,  and  it  continues  to  be  de- 
veloped and  extended  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  zoophyte,  whether 
polypes  are  developed  in  the  cells  or  pot.     ''  There  is  but  one  life, 
and  one  plan  of  developement,  in  the  whole  mass ;  and  this  depends 
not  on  the  polypi,  which  are  but  secondary  and  often  deciduous  parts, 
but  on  the  general  fleshy  substance  of  the  body."  t 

•  **  The  ceU,"  says  Lamourouz,  speaking  of  the  Flustra,  "  is  yet  dosed,  but 
through  the  tiaaspaient  membrane  that  covers  its  surface,  the  movements  of  a 
polypus  may  be  perceiyed,  who  delays  not  to  burst  the  enclosure  of  his  little 
habitation ;  then,  exulting  in  the  plenitude  of  existence,  he  exercises  its  func- 
tions,  and  by  the  assistance  of  twelve  tentacula  that  surround  his  mouth,  he  gives 
a  rotatory  motion  to  the  water,  and  involves  in  this  diminutive  whirlpool  the 
animals  on  which  he  feeds."— Corall,  p.  48. 

f  Giant's  Outlines  of  Comp.  Anatomy,  p.  14 — We  take  the  opportunity  of 
;  this  valuaUe  work  to  every  student  of  natural  history. 
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AddUunud  Nifte. 
The  only  extensive  series  of  ezperlmentB  we  have  on  the  compostioa  of 
Polypidoms  are  those  of  Mr  Hatchett,  published  in  the  Philoaophical  Tiusac- 
tions  for  1800,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  zoological  and  chemical  science 
requires  a  new  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  general  results  of  Bfr  Hatcb- 
ett's  experiments  are,  « that  the  Madrepores  and  Millepores  are  formed  of  lg^ 
latinous  or  membranaceous  substance,  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime,  tk  dife^- 
ence  consisting  only  in  the  mode  in  which  these  materials  are  combined:  tbat 
in  the  Tubipors,  Flustra  and  CotralUna,  some  phosphate  of  lime  is  mixed  witk 
the  carbonate  of  lime :  that  in  the  Isis  the  basis  is  a  regularly  organized  dkid- 
branaceous,  cartilaginous  and  homy  substance,  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
^  one  species  only  (the  Isis  ochracea)  yielding  also  a  small  proportion  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  That  the  hardening  substance  of  the  Oorgonia  noUlis  ii  Iib> 
wise  the  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  small  portion  of  phosphate;  but  thitthe 
matter  forming,  the  membranaceous  basis  confists  of  two  parts,  the  interior  boi^ 
gelatinous,  and  the  external  a  complete  membnuie,  so  formed  as  to  cover  the  sten 
in  the  manner  of  a  sheath  or  tube.  That  the  other  Gorgonise  consist  of  ahonj 
stem  coated  by  a  membrane,  which  is  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Thattbe 
sponges  are  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  homy  stems  of  the  Goigonis,  and  oolj 
differ  from  these  and  frdm  each  other  by  the  quality  of  textnre.  And  lisdj, 
that  the  Alcyonia  are  likewise  composed  of  a  soft  flexible  membranaceous  9^ 
stance,  veiy  similar  to  the  cortical  part  of  some  of  the  Goigoniae;  andinlilK 
manner  slightly  hardened  by  carbonate,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  ptM^liitt 
of  lime. 

*'  From  this  mass  of  evidence  we  collect,  in  general,  thattbe  varieties  of  lioei, 
shell,  coral,  and  the  numerous  tribe  of  Zoophytes  with  which  the  last  an  cofi* 
nected,  only  differ  in  composition  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  bardenof 
or  ossifying  principle,  and  by  the  state  of  the  substance  with  which  thb  ptiw 
pie  is  mixed  or  connected;  the  gluten,  or  jelly,  which  cements  the  partideiof 
carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  membrane,  cartilage,  or  horny  mb^iBtt 
which  serves  as  a  basis,  appearing  to  be  only  modifications  of  the  same  flib- 
stance,  which  progressively  graduates  from  a  viscid  liquid,  or  gluten,  intoag^ 
latinous  substance,  which  again,  by  increased  inspissation,  and  by  the  ooR  or 
less  perfect  degrees  of  organic  arrangement,  forms  the  varieties  of  membnD& 
cartilage,  and  horn,  which,  it  seems,  form  the  peculiar  differences  of  the  sennl 
species."  Abst  Phil.  Trans,  i.  25-26.  There  is  a  very  fiiU  analysis  of  Hrt*- 
ett's  paper  in  Thomson*s  Syst.  of  Chem.  v.  p.  659,  et  seq.  The  paper  itteif 
will  be  found  in  Phil.  Trant.  abridg.  xviii.  p.  706. 

IV.  This  British  Zoophttes,  divided  into  four  Oedbba. 

Faom  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  Polypidom,  considered  by  itself,  will  prove  a  Madoos 
guide  in  any  attempt  to  classify  Zoophytes^  if  it  is  wished  thattbt 
classification  (and  other  classification  we  hold  next  to  valaeM 
should  give  a  correct  representation  of  the  structure  of  theaainuted 
tenants,  and  distribute  these  into  groups  characterised  by  a  anifiv* 
mity  in  the  leading  traits  of  their  anatomy.     It  is  true,  that  La- 
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mouroux  and  Lamarck  entertained  a  very  different  opinion.  The 
former^  with  feigned  regret  of  the  hopelessness  of  an  anatomical 
method,  and  with  a  conviction  of  its  inapplicability  if  attained,  pro- 
ceeded  to  arrange  and  subdivide  the  class  on  the  ground  of  differ- 
ences in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  polypidoms;  and  the  latter, 
assuming  that  their  cells  and  corals  were  an  exact  caat  or  mould  of 
the  features  of  the  polypes,  and  hence  that  a  sameness  in  the  struc- 
ture and  form  of  the  one  necessarily  implied  a  correspondency  in  the 
structure  of  the  other,  invented  a  system  which  he  has,  with  a*  com- 
placency that  is  almost  ludicrous,  pronounced  to  be  in  exact  harmony 
witb  the  march  of  nature  in  her  creations,  or,  to  use  a  language  more 
becoming  us,  with  that  plan  upon  which  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
apparently  proceeded  in  calling  his  creatures  into  existence.  We 
shall  analyze  these  systems  hereafter :  it  is  at  present  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  result  of  their  labours  has  been  a  very  preposterous 
combination  of  species  and  genera, — separating,  in  many  cases,  what 
is  nearly  affined,  and,  in  other  instances,  assorting  tc^ther  what  are 
most  alien.  There  is  indeed  no  safer  course  for  the  systematist  than 
tbat  pointed  out  more  especially  by  Blainville :  the  anatomy  of  the 
polypes  must  be  the  basis  of  his  primary  divisions,  while  in  the  com- 
position of  the  polypidoms  he  may  possibly  find  characters  to  discri- 
minate and  circumscribe  the  secondary  groups  in  the  absence  of  that 
more  certain  knowledge  which  the  comparative  anatomist  has  yet 
failed  to  give  him.  On  this  principle  we  now  attempt  to  classify 
tbe  British  Zoophytes,  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide,  in  the  first 
place,  into  the  following  sub-classes  and  orders.  * 

Sub-class  I.  Badiatsd  Zoophytes. 

.Body  contractile  in  every  part,  symmetrical ;  mouth  and  anus  one  ; 

always  gemmiparous? 

Order  I.  Hydboida.  Polypes  compound,  rarely  single  and  naked, 
the  mouth  encircled  withroughish  filiform  tentacula;  stomach  with- 
out proper  parietes ;  intestine  0 ;  anus  0;  reproauctive  gemmules 
pullulating  from  the  body  and  naked,  or  contained  in  external  ve- 
sicles. Polypidoms  homy,  fistular^  more  or  less  phytoidal,  fixed, 
external.     Marine,  excepting  Hydra,  which  is  lacustrine. 

Order  II.  Asteboida.  Polypes  compound,  the  mouth  encircled 
with  8  fringed  tentacula;  stomach  membranous,  ivith  dependant 
vasculiform  appendages ;  intestine  0 ;  anus  0 ;  reproductive  gem- 
mules  produced  interiorly.     Polype-mass  variable  in  form,  free  or 

•  Tbe  classification  indicated  by  Audouin  and  Milne- Edwards  seems  in  exact 
karmony  with  the  one  here  adopted.  Recherches  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  Nat. 
.du  Littoral  de  la  France,  VoLi.  p.  73— 6- 
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permanently  attached^  camose,  generally  strengthened  with  a  hornj 
or  calcareous  axis  enveloped  with  the  gelatinous  or  creto-gelatinoos 
crust  in  which  the  polype-cells  are  immersed,  and  which  open  on  the 
surface  in  a  starred  fashion  with  eight  rays.     Marine. 

Order  III.  Hslianthoid a.  Pofypes  single,  free  or  permanently 
attached^  fleshy,  naked  or  encrusted  with  a  calcareous  Pofypuhm, 
the  upper  surftice  of  which  is  crossed  with  radiating  lamellae ;  mouth 
encircled  with  tuhulons  tentacula ;  stomach  membranous,  plaited ; 
intestine  0 ;  anus  0 ;  ovaries  in  thread-like  bundles^  internal.  Ma- 
rine. 

Sub-class  II.  MoLLUscAN  Zoophytes. 

Body  non-contractiU,  and  non-symmetrical ;  month  and  anns 

separate  ;  always  oi'iparous  f 

Order  IV.  Ascidxoida.  Polypes  aggregate,  the  mouth  encircled 
with  filiform  ciliated  retractile  tentacula  ;  a  distinct  stomach,  with 
a  curved  intestine  terminating  in  an  anus  near  the  mouth  ;  ova  in- 
ternal. Polypidoms  very  variable, — either  horny,  fistular  and  con- 
fervoid,  or  calcareous,  membranous,  or  fibro-gelatinous,  formed  of 
cells  connected  and  arranged  in  a  determinate  and  usually  quia- 
cuncial  manner.  Marine  and  lacustrine. 
To  he  continued. 


VI. — Notes  on  the  Hawfinch  {Coccolhrausies  vulgaris,*  Cuv.)  as  ob- 
served in  the  vicinity  of  Epping  Forest.  By  Hsnrt  Dodblb- 
DAT,  Esq. 

Bt  nearly  all  our  writers  on  ornithology,  the  Hawfinch  has  been 
considered  as  only  a  visitor  of  the  British  Islands,  and  these  visits 
have  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and  to  ooenr 
at  rather  uncertain  periods. 

Situate  in  a  locality  where  these  birds  abound,  I  have  for  some 
years  past  given  close  attention  to  their  habits,  and  I  can  safely  as- 
sert, that  they  are  permanent  residents,  nor  can  I  perceive  any  ad- 
dition to  their  numbers  by  the  arrival  of  foreigners  at  any  period 
of  the  year. 

Their  extreme  shyness  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  keep  us  in 
ignorance  of  their  habits  and  economy :  in  this  trait  they  exceed 
almost  any  land  bird  with  which  I  am  acquainted^  and  in  open 
places  it  it  almost  impossible  to  approach  them  within  gunshot 

Their  principal  food  here  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Hornbeam 
(Carpinus  hetula,  Linn.;^  which  is  the  prevailing  species  of  tree  in 
Epping  forest ;  they  also  feed  on  the  kernels  of  the  haws,  plum- 
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%,  laiurel-b«rrie8>  &c.  and  in  summer  make  great  havoc  amongst 
green  peas  in  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest. 

Abont  the  middle  of  April  they  pair«  and  in  a  week  or  two  oom- 
menoe  nidification.  The  situation  of  the  nest  is  various^  but  is 
most  commonly  placed  in  an  old  scrubby  whitethorn  bush,  often  in 
a  very  exposed  situation ;  they  also  frequently  build  on  the  hori- 
WDtal  arms  of  large  oaks,  the  heads  of  pollard  hornbeams,  in  hollies, 
and  occasionally  in  fir  trees  in  plantations,  the  elevation  of  the  nest 
varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

The  most  correct  description  of  the  nest  which  I  have  seen  is  in 
Latham's  Synopsis.  It  is  there  said  to  be  composed  of  the  dead.twigs 
of  oak,  honeysuckle,  &c.  intermixed  with  pieces  of  grey  lichen ;  tbe 
quantity  of  this  last  material  varies  much  in  different  nests,  but  it 
is  never  absent :  in  some  it  is  only  very  sparingly  placed  among  the 
twigs,  in  others,  the  greater  part  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  it ;  the 
lining  consists  of  fine  roots  and  a  little  hair. 

The  whole  fabric  is  very  loosely  put  together,  and  it  requires 
considerable  care  to  remove  it  firom  its  situation  uninjured. 

The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  four  to  six,  and  are  of  a  pale  olive 
green,  spotted  with  black,  and  irregularly  streaked  with  dusky. 
Some  specimens  are  fisu*  less  marked  than  others,  and  I  have  seen 
some  of  a  uniform  pale  green. 

The  young  are  hatched  about  the  third  week  in  May,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  unite  with  the  old 
birds,  in  flocks  varying  in  numbers  from  fifteen  ot  twenty  to  one  €(t 
even  two  hundred  individuals. 

In  this  manner  they  remain  through  the  winter,  feeding  on  the 
hornbeam  seeds  which  have  fiillen  to  the  ground,  and  only  separate 
at  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season. 

I  believe  the  male  has  no  song  worth  notice :  in  warm  days  in 
March  I  have  heard  them,  when  a  number  have  been  sitting  to- 
gether on  a  tree,  uttering  a  few  notes  in  a  soft  tone,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  bullfinch*' 

The  plumage  of  the  young  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  young  Greenfinch  :  the  throat  is  bright  yellow ;  head, 
neck,  and  upper  parts  olive-brown ;  the  under  parts  paler,  each 
feather  tipped  with  brown. 

In  winter  the  bill  is  a  pinkish  horn-colour,  but  becomes  deep 
blue  in  the  breeding  season. 

Although  so  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  hawfinch  is  but 
little  known,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  shy  and  retired  habits, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
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where  the  hornbeam  is  abundant.*  In  this  vicinity  it  neems  rapidlf 
increasing,  and  will  probably  ere  long  be  equally  common  widi  its 
ally  the  Greenfinch. 


VII On  Hybrids  produced  in  a  Wild  State  between  the  Black- 
Grouse  {Tetrao  telrix,)  and  Common  Pheasant  {Phasianus  CoU 
chicus.)  By  William  Thompson,  Esq.  Vice-President  of  the 
Belfast  Natural  History  Society.t 

Hating  lately  heard  that  a  hybrid  bird^  bred  between  the  com- 
mon pheasant  (Phasianus  Colchicus,  Linn.)  and  black  grouse  (Te- 
trao tetrix,  Linn.)  had  been  shot  in  Wigtonshire,  and  was  preaenred 
for  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  through  the  medium  of  our 
mutual  friend.  Captain  Foyrer,  R.  N.,  I  proposed  a  few  queries 
respecting  it.  Sir  Andrew,  on  receiving  these,  thought  an  examina- 
tion of  the  specimen  would  prove  more  satisfEictory  than  a  mere 
reply,  and,  with  the  kindest  consideration,  sent  the  bird  from  Loch- 
naw  Castle  for  my  inspection.  He  states  that  it  was  shot  in  the 
autumn  of  1835  in  a  wild  state  at  Lochnaw,  where  it  had  been  seen 
several  times  on  the  wing  by  persons  who  imagined  it  to  be  a  wild 
turkey.  Pheasants  and  black  grouse  are  numerous  in  the  surround- 
ing plantations ;  but  this  is  the  only  bird  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
observed* 

In  four  instances  only  am  I  aware  of  similar  hybrids  being  re- 
corded. The  first  is  mentioned  in  White's  History  of  Selbome  sa  t 
curious  bird,  shot  in  a  coppice  at  the  Holt,  and  sent  by  Lord  Stawell 
for  his  inspection.  Its  parentage  was  not  rightly  conjectured  by  Mr 
White,  nor  even  by  several  later  authors  who  have  endeavoured  from 
his  description  to  make  it  out.  In  a  note,  however,  to  p.  344  of  a  late 
edition  of  this  work  (8vo  ed.  1833),  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Willism 
Herbert  mentions  having  seen  the  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Egremont  at  Petworth,  and  speaks  decisively  to  its  true  parent- 
age. The  second  specimen  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  on  the  24th  of  June  1834,  by  Jooepli 
Sabine,  Esq.  who  stated  that  it  was  bred  in  Cornwall.}  Tlie  third, 
shot  near  Merrington,  in  Shropshire,  was  announced  to  the  ssiae 
Society  on  the  12th  of  May  1835,  by  T.  C.  Eyton,  Esq.  by  whm 
it  was  described  in  some  detail.§     In  the  prefoce  to  a  anbaeqnent 

•  This  is  not  the  case,  nor  is  it  a  natural  consequence  to  the  abundance  of  the 
Hornbeam. 

f  Read  before  this  Society  on  Dec  7,  1836,  when  the  spedmen  iiODi  tk 
"collection  of  Sir  A.  Agnew,  Bart,  was  exhibited. 

\  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1834,  p.  52.  $  Ibid.  1835,  p.  62. 
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publication*  ("  Histoiy  of  the  Rarer  Species  of  British  Birds/') 
Mr  Ejton  informs  ns^  that  the  brood  .to  which  this  bird  belonged 
consisted  of  five  indiyidaals,  all  of  which  were  killed^  though  two 
only  are  preserved.  In  the  same  work^  (p.  101^)  the  fourth,  and 
last  I  know  to  be  on  record^  is  mentioned  as  having  been  obtained 
near  Corwen,  in  Wales^  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  Bart. 

There  is  not  any  notice  of  similar  hybrids  in  the  continental  works 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  and  as  Temminck 
is  silent  on  the  subject  in  his  comprehensive  publications,  Histoire 
Natnrelle  G^nerale  des  Pigeons  et  des  Gallinac^s,  and  Manuel 
d'Omithologie  de  TEurope,  such  birds  have  most  probably  never 
been  met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mr  White's  description,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^'  legs"  being 
"  bare  of  feathers"  applies  admirably  to  the  present  specimen.  He 
observes,  "  The  shape,  air,  and  habit  of  the  bird,  and  the  scarlet 
ring  round  the  eyes,  agreed  well  with  the  appearance  of  a  cock 
pheasant,  but  then  the  head  and  neck,  and  breast,  and  belly,  were 
of  a  glossy  black  ;  and  though  it  weighed  31b.  S^oz.,  the  weight  of 
a  la^  full-grown  cock  pheasant,*  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
spurs  on  the  legs,  as  is  usual  ^nth  all  grown  cock  pheasants,  who 
have  long  ones.  *  *  In  the  tail  were  no  long  bending  feathers, 
such  as  cock  pheasants  usually  have,  and  ar.e  characteristic  of  the 
aex.  The  tail  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  a  hen  pheasant,  and 
blunt  and  square  at  the  end.  The  back,  wing-feathers,  and  tail 
were  all  of  a  pale  russet,  curiously  streaked."  With  the  little  that 
is  related  of  Mr  Sabine's  bird,  the  present  individual  agrees,  but 
differs  much  both  in  colour  and  dimensions  from  Mr  Eyton's  speci- 
men. This  latter  is  a  female ;  the  one  under  consideration  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  male.  In  the  following  table  its  dimensions  are  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  cock  pheasant  and  black-cock. 

Black          TT«h^^  ^^* 

Cock.  ^y^^'  Pheasant. 

In.  Lines,  In,  Lines.  In,  Lines, 

Length,  (total.)                                      20    fO  25      3  84      0 

-oft^        ...                               90  19      0 

-  wing  £rom  cvpot  to  end 

of  longert  quill,                  9      9  10      8  9      9 
■                  MU  above  to  first  featbera  on 

ridge,          .          .            0      8           11  10 

*  Though  the  weight  of  the  present  specimen  cannot  now  be  determined,  the 
■ize  of  the  body,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cock  pheasant 
t  To  centre  of  tail. 
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Length  of  bill  to 
tamu, 


•  middle  toe,    . 
to  naO, 


.  hind  toe, 
to  nail. 


Black 
Cock. 

Cock 

PheataaL 

In.  LineB. 

ItLlMUi. 

I*.  Lout. 

1       2 

1 

5 

1      4 

2      2 

S 

1 

3     1 

1     10 

2 

0 

1    11 

0      8 

0 

7 

0     7 

0      5 

0 

7 

0     8 

0      4i 

0 

4 

0     4 

Fourth  quill  longest  in  hybrid  and  black-grouse ;  3d,  4th,  and  Stli 
equal  in  pheasant.*  'l*ail  of  hybrid  extending  5^  inches  beyond 
closed  wing,  rounded  on  expansion,  containing  17  feathers,  all  bat 
the  longest  being  regularly  matched,  it  has  probably  lost  one ;  18 
is  the  number  both  in  the  pheasant  and  black-grouse,  ^ift  in  form 
differing  only  from  the  pheasant  in  having  the  upper  mandible  less 
arched.  Tarsi  and  toes  in  form  like  the  pheasant,  but  having  manj 
more  plates;  tarsi,  bare  on  the  sides  and  behind,  but  feathered  in  fnmt 
for  half  their  length.  Naked  skin  about  the  eye  equalling  in  extent 
the  pheasant's,  but  differing  in  form  both  from  it  and  the  black-cock's 
merely  appearing  in  advance  of  the  eye,  but  broadening  out  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch  just  behind  it.  There  is  none  above  the  eje 
as  in  the  latter  bird.  Form  of  the  feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
back,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  intermediate  between  the  two  spe- 
cies ;  of  the  scapulars  and  wings  approximating  to  thoae  of  the  Uadt 
grouse.  The  quills  are  similar, — those  of  the  tail  unlike  either  species. 
In  colour  the  hybrid  has  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly  black,  each 
feather  when  viewed  in  the  light,  terminating  in  a  band  of  a  rich 
claret  colour  tinged  with  gold,  which  decreases  in  breadth  down- 
wards, until  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  it  disappears.  On  laj* 
ing  back  the  breast  feathers,  the  inner  ones  exhibit  about  an  inch  or 
less  from  the  tip,  a  somewhat  semicircular  band  of  a  cream  colour ; 
the  iimer  feathers  at  upper  part  of  the  back  similarly  examined, 
shew  the  cream-coloured  marking  of  the  pheasant,  the  remainder  of 
the  feather  black,  terminating  in  a  claret  colour.  Upper  part  of  the 
backj  wings,  and  tail,  not  resembling  either  sex  of  black-groase  or 
pheasant,  but  have  a  soft  blending  of  grey,  brownish-yellow,  and  black, 
beautifully  undulated  ;  quills  differing  only  from  the  black-cock's  in 
the  shafts  being  blackish-brown.  Tail-feathers  obscurely  undohited 
with  black  and  brownish- yellow,  and  transversely  barred  with  bla<i. 
the  bars  on  the  outer  feathers  occupying  as  much  space  as  the  mot- 
tled plumage,  their  tips  black  for  about  1^  inches ;  this  colour  gra- 
dually lessens  towards  the  central  feathers,  the  five  longest  being 

•  By  pheasant  the  male  bird  is  meant  throughout,  when  not  otherwise  a- 
pressed. 
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mottled  at  tbeir  extremities.  These  present  a  singular  reverse  to  the 
longest  tail  feathers  of  the  pheas^t,  in  which  the  bars  become 
broader  as  they  approach  the  end^  but  in  this  bird  altogether  disap- 
pear there.  Some  of  the  feathers  on  the  wing-coverts  have  tlie 
shaft  cream-ooloored,  with  the  centre  black,  ending  in  a  point 
towards  the  tip>  as  in  the  pheasant ;  but  the  cream-coloured  band 
surrounding  it  in  that  bird  is  wanting,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
feather  is  mottled.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  has  a 
blending  in  about  equal  quantity  of  black  and  mottled  plumage, 
each  feather  terminating  in  claret  colour.  The  only  white  in  the 
plumage  is  a  spot  on  the  shoulders  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  both 
sexes  of  the  black  grouse,  and  a  few  of  the  vent  feathers  partially 
displaying  it.  Under  tail- coverts  black,  mottled  with  rich  reddish- 
brown  at  their  tips.  Bill  intermediate  between  the  greenish-homy 
colour  of  the  pheasant  and  the  black  of  the  Tetrao  tetrix.  Tarsi 
and  toes  also  intermediate. 

Mr  SabinjB  and  Mr  Eyton  describe  their  hybrids  as  bred  between 
the  cock  pheasant  and  grey-hen,  but  that  the  produce  is  as  likely 
to  occur  from  the  opposite  sexes  of  these  dpecies,  is  indicated  by 
the  following  drcumstance :  A  black-cock,  a  few  years  since,  in 
the  possession  of  my  friend,  William  Sinclaire,  Esq.  of  Belfast, 
having  been  kept  along  with  a  cock  and  two  hen  pheasants,  beat  and 
drove  away  the  cock  whenever  he  approached  the  hens  in  spring,  and, 
as  a  brood  of  pheasants  was  wanted,  had  to  be  removed  to«nother  en- 
doenre.  This  black-cock  at  the  same  time  displayed  towards  these 
hen  pheasants  all  the  attitudes  by  which,  in  a  wild  state,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  females  of  his  own  species  is  attracted,  and  his  love-call, 
eo  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  was  almost  incessantly 
uttered.  He  was  a  bird  of  the  previous  year,  taken  in  autumn  by 
John  Sinclaire,  Esq.  on  his  sho6ting-grounds  in  Ayrshire,  after  hav- 
ing been  ''  put  in"  by  one  of  his  trained  peregrine  fisdcons. 


VIII. — Characters  and  DescriptuHis  of  the  Dipterous  Insects  indige- 
nous to  Britain.  By  James  Duncan,  M.  W.  S.,  &c.  &c.  (Con- 
tinued from  p.  368.) 

Genus  CHRYSOPS,  Meig. 
Antennjs  longer  than  the  head,  projecting  horizontally,  some- 
what curved  upwards  at  the  tip  ;  three -jointed,  the  two  lowest  joints 
NO.  V.  Q  g 
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cylindrical^  equal,  and  pubescent,  third  elongate  and  tapering^  di- 
vided into  many  rings, 
the  four  near  the  apex 
being  generally  most 
distinct^  (  Fig .  1 .);  pal- 
pi pubescent^  the  first 
joint  shorty  second 
long,  and  somewhat 
conical  in  both  sexes,  (Fig.  3,  c)  ;  proboscis  horizontal  in  the  male, 
vertical  in  the  female,  rather  slender,  the  terminal  lobes  elongated ; 
labrum  long  and  pointed  (Fig.  3,  a.)  ;  eyes  golden  green,  with  spots 
and  bands  of  purple ;  ocelli  three ;  tibiae  terminating  in  two  minute 
spines ;  wings  half  open  when  at  rest,  the  anal  cell  scarcely  dosed 
at  the  inner  margin. 

Besides  several  attributes  peculiar  to  itself,  the  genus  Chrysops 
(so  named  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,)  combines  some 
of  the  separate  characters  of  the  preceding  and  following  genera, 
and  thus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  them.  Its  affinity,  how- 
ever, to  Heematopota  is  much  greater  than  to  Tabanus,  as  it  poese»* 
ses,  in  common  with  the  former,  cylindrical  antennae,  palpi  nearly 
alike  in  both  sexes,  and  spines  at  the  extremity  of  the  tibiae^  besides 
presenting  some  other  minor  points  of  agreement.  Its  most  strik- 
ing peculiarities  are,  the  annulated  appearance  of  the  whole  of  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  antennae,  the  presence  of  ocelli,  and  the  obscure 
coloration  of  the  wings,  relieved  by  a  few  transparent  pale -coloured 
patches.  About  a  dozen  species  are  known  to  inhabit  Europe,  but 
of  these  a  very  small  proportion  occur  in  Britain.  In  habits  they 
are  similar  to  the  Tabani,  and  the  larvae,  like  those  of  the  group 
just  named,  are  said  to  live  in  the  earth  ;  but  this  fact  comprises  all 
that  is  known  in  relation  to  their  early  condition. 

Chrysops  cscutiens.  (s.) 
Mag.  Zatr.  Macquart,  Steph — Tabanus  csecutienfi,  Ztnn.  jD«  Geer,  vL  2^ 
pi.  Id^  fig.  8.  Donovan,  iv.  pi.  131. 
Male :  black  and  pubescent ;  hypostome  yellow,  but  the  ground 
colour  almost  concealed  by  two  large  shining  black  spots ;  eyes  with 
two  dark-purple  bands,  the  uppermost  interrupted ;  forehead  black: 
thorax  with  reddish- yellow  pubescence  on  the  sides  ;  abdomen  black, 
the  second  segment  with  a  fulvous  spot  on  each  side  ;  under  side 
dark  brown,  the  two  first  segments  yellow,  with  a  brown  central 
streak :  legs  black  ;  wings  brownish-black,  with  a  small  hyaline  spot 
near  the  middle,  at  the  side  of  the  discoidal  cell,  a  light-coloured 
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triangular  spot  before  the  apex,  and  a  streak  of  the  same  near  the 
bsse. 

Female :  hypostome  and  forehead  greyish-yellov^  each  of  them 
with  two  shining  black  glabrous  callosities  ;  antenn«e  and  palpi 
hlsck ;  the  radical  joint  of  the  former  inclining  to  fulvous  at  the 
base ;  eyes  golden-green,  changing  with  the  light,  and  marked  with 
several  angular  spots  of  purple ;  thorax  shining  black,  clothed  with 
reddish-yellow  hairs,  particularly  on  the  sides,  and  having  two  faint 
abbreviated  g^ey  lines  in  front :  abdomen  with  the  first  segment 
black,  having  a  yellow  spot  on  each  side ;  second  yellow,  with  two 
diverging  black  lines  in  the  middle,  enclosing  a  triangular  yellow 
spot ;  remainder  black  with  yellow  hairs :  halteres  and  legs  black, 
the  basal  joint  of  the  hinder  tarsi  obscure  red ;  wings  brownish- 
blade,  with  a  large  pale  hyaline  spot  at  the  base,  noit  reaching  the 
anterior  margin^  and  another  at  the  apex.     4 — 4|  lines  (Fig.  2.) 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  most  ordinary  states  of  this 
fly,  but  it  is  one  of  the  kinds  which  appear  in  a  great  variety  of  as- 
pects. In  the  state  most  widely  removed  from  the  above,  it  is  of 
small  size  (3^  lines,)  clothed  with  long  pubescence,  especially  on 
the  hypostome  and  two  lower  joints  of  the  antennae,  and  the  colour 
eniirefy  blacky  the  pubescence  on  the  belly  alone  inclining  to  ferru- 
ginous. Several  intermediate  varieties  occur,  connecting  these  two 
extremes,  a  circumstance  which  disinclines  us  to  regard  any  of  them 
as  specifically  distinct.  These  varieties  are  almost  exclusively  males, 
the  diaracters  of  the  other  sex  being  much  more  constant.  To  some 
of  them  may  be  i:eferred  the  insects  described  under  the  names  of 
Chry.  lugubris  and  viduatus.  Fab.,  C.  consimilis,  Steph.  &c. 

The  females  of  this  pretty  fly  are  of  occasional  occurrence  seem- 
ingly in  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  they 
may  be  regarded  as  common.  The  males  are  comparatively  seldom 
met  with,  and  both  sexes  become  scarcer  as  we  advance  northwards. 
Of  the  black  variety  we  have  seen  only  one  or  two  examples,  males, 
which  were  taken  in  Sutherlandshire  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
"  Cambridgeshire,  males  rare,"  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  '^  Stocton- 
npon-Tees,  Cambridge,"  Charles  C  Babington,  Esq.  "  Wittlesea 
Mere,  &c.  &c."  T.  C.  Dale,  Esq.  '*  Dumfries-shire,  vicinity  of  Jar- 
diae  Hall,  common.'*     Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart. 

Chrtsops  relictus. 

Chrys.  viduatus,  Fallen.  ^  eig.  Khu.  tab-  ix.  fig.  12.  Tabaaus  cacutiens, 
pMnz.  Fmma  Oerm.  xiii.  24.     Tab.  nubilosus,  Harris  Expos.   pL  viL  fig.  5. 

About  the  sise  of  the  preceding  species,  or  somewhat  larger :  hy^ 
postome  and  foreiiead  yellow,  with  black  spots,  as  in  C.  cmcutiens  ; 
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antenne  blacky  with  the  base  yellow ;  palpi  testaceous :  thorax  and 
scutellum  greyish^  the  former  with  three  black  lines  on  the  back, 
and  the  sides  yellow :  abdomen  yellow,  the  first  s^ment  black  in 
the  centre,  the  second  with  two  connivent  black  spots  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  the  remainder  black,  with  a  yellow  posterior  border,  which 
is  dilated  in  the  middle  and  on  the  sides  ;  under  side  dull  yellow, 
the  base  of  the  segments  suffused  with  brown :  thighs  dark  brown ; 
tibise  rufous,  the  anterior  with  the  upper  half  brown ;  tarsi  like- 
wise rufous,  the  whole  of  the  anterior  pair  and  the  apex  of  the  joints 
in  the  rest  dusky. 

Rather  a  scarce  species,  at  least  in  the  more  northeni  parts  of 
the  country ;  it  is  common  in  the  north  of  France,  and  will  pnn 
bably  not  be  rare  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
"  Occurs  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  is  much  less  common  tham  C. 
ccecutiens"  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns.  "  Cambridge/'  Charles  C.  Eoi^ 
ingion,  Esq.  ''  Near  London,"  Stephens's  Caial.  ''  Ireland."  A. 
H.  Holiday,  Esq. 

Chrysops  prcTUs. 
Meig.   Zwei.  ii.  70.  Macquart,  Dip.  du  Nord  de  la  Fnnoe^  168. — Ouy. 
ridiutuB,  Var.  Meig.  KUm.  L  15^  2. 

Very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  differing  in  several  importaat 
characters.  Hypostome  and  forehead  greyish-white,  with  sevenl 
glabrous  black  spots,  as  in  the  other  species ;  palpi  and  antennae 
testaceous ;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  latter  dusky,  except  at  the 
base :  thorax  shining  black,  with  three  longitudinal  greyish  lines, 
the  sides  reddish ;  scutellum  black :  abdomen  with  the  first  seg- 
ment yellow  on  the  sides,  and  black  round  the  scutellum;  the 
second  yellow,  with  a  small  triangular,  or  rather  slightly  luDste 
black  spot  on  its  middle;  third  yellow,  with  a  transverse  black 
fascia  broadest  towards  the  middle,  but  having  its  centre  emaiw 
ginate  behind  ;  the  remaining  segments  black,  with  the  hinder  our* 
gin  yellow :  legs  yellow,  the  thighs  and  last  joints  ^  the  tarn  black. 
The  wings  do  not  difiTer  much  from  those  of  C.  caaUiens,  but  the 
dark  clouds  are  less  opaque,  particularly  the  apical  one,  and  sot 
covering  so  much  of  the  wing.     4^  lines. 

For  a  notice  of  this  species,  which  we  have  jiow  the  pleaaore  U 
describe,  for  the  first  time,  aa  a  British  insect,  we  are  indebted  to 
Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq.  who  met  with  it  in  Monkswood,  Hunts, 
June  23,  1829.  The  above  description  applies  to  the  female  anlj, 
the  other  sex  does  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  been  noticed  by  en- 
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Genus  H^MATOPOTA,  Meig, 
Anteniue  longer  than  the  head,  radical  joint  rather  long  and  pu- 
bescent,  elliptical  in  the  males^  subcylindrical  in  the  females ;  se- 
cond joint  shorty  cup- 
shaped^  and  pubescent; 
third  naked^  elongate 
and  tapering,  divided  in- 
to four  rings>  the  first  of 
which  is  longer  than  all 
the  rest  taken  together^ 
(Fig.  1 ;)  palpi  two- 
jointed  and  pubescent ; 
first  joint  shorty  second 
long  and  conical ;  labrum 
narrow  and  pointed,  nearly  as  long  as  the  labium  ;  hypostome  with  an 
impressed  cross  line  just  beneath,  the  antenn»>  and  a  vertical  one  on 
each  side ;  eyes  of  the  male  meeting  above>  the  forehead  of  the  female 
very  wide^  (^'g-  4 ;)  ocelli  wanting  ;  thorax  with  a  cross  suture  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle ;  abdomen  somewhat  conical  in  the  male ; 
winglets  small>  not  covering  the  halteres ;  tibiae  in  the  intermediate 
pair  of  legs,  with  two  small  spines  at  the  tip ;  wings  lying  along 
the  body,  and  forming  a  kind  of  roof  over  it ;  second  submarginal 
cell,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  nerve  at  the  base ;  the  anal  cell  ex- 
tending to  the  inner  edge,  (Fig.  5.) 

The  port  of  the  wings,  and  their  speckled  appearance,  distinguish 
these  insects  at  first  sight  from  the  rest  of  the  Tabanids.  Very 
few  kinds  are  known,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  some  of  those  now 
regarded  as  species,  are  not  entitled  to  such  a  distinction.  The  fe- 
males are  even  more  blood-thirsty  than  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  and 
are  often  extremely  troublesome  both  to  men  and  cattle,  particular- 
ly in  warm  showery  weather,  a  circumstance  which  has  caused  the 
name  pluvialis  to  .be  applied  the  most  common  species.  The  males 
are  seldom  seen,  and  their  numbers  seem  to  be  remarkably  few  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  They  appear  to  subsist  en- 
tirely on  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  in  conformity  with  their  in- 
noxious habits,  the  oral  organs  are  found  to  be  much  less  deve- 
loped than  in  the  female.  The  natural  history  of  these  insects  in 
their  early  states  is  unknown.  Fabricius  states  that  the  larvae  live 
in  dung. 

HjBMATOPOTA  PLUVIAtiS  (s.) 
Tabanus  pluvialis,  Linn,  Fabr.  De  Geer,  tab-  13,  fig.  1,  2.     Hsemat.  plnviafis, 
3feig,  Lair.  Fallen. —  Reaumur,  iv.  pL  18,  fig.  1.  Tab.  hyeomands^  Shrank, 
Female:  eyes  green,  with  transverse  undulating  purple  brown 
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bands ;  antennse  black,  the  base  of  the  terminal  joint  sometimes 
yellowish,  the  two  lower  joints  not  very  hairy,  and  varying  smne- 
what  in  their  relative  proportions  :*  palpi  and  hypostorae  light  ash- 
grey,  the  latter  with  black  points  at  the  sides,  and  four  remote  black 
spots  towards  the  middle,  two  of  them  deeply  impressed,  and  placed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line ;  forehead  grey,  with  a  smooth 
shining-black  space  just  over  the  antennae,  two  velvety-black  Tound- 
ed  spots  behind  it,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  middle ;  the  latter 
sometimes  obsolete  :  thorax  blackish-brown,  with  greyish-white  lon- 
gitudinal lines,  some  of  them  having  a  whitish  spot  near  the  mid- 
dle ;  sides  of  the  breast  ash-grey,  hairy  :  abdomen  dark  brown,  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  segments,  a  dorsal  line,  and  a  series  of  fiiint 
spots  on  each  side,  light  grey ;  on  each  segment,  beside  the  lateral 
spots,  there  is  a  short  oblique  line  of  small  impressed  points :  un- 
der side  brownish-grey ;  thighs  grey ;  tibi»  black,  reddish-yellow 
at  the  base  in  the  anterior  legs,  and  encircled  with  two  broad  rings 
of  that  colour  in  the  others ;  tarsi  black,  the  radical  joint  reddish- 
yellow  at  the  base,  except  in  the  fore-legs:  balteres  yellowish 
white,  the  knob  with  a  brown  spot :  wings  greyish-brown,  with  a 
dark  stigmatic  spot,  the  surface  variegated  with  numerous  whitish 
spots  and  undulating  lines,  many  of  them  circular,  and  one  of  them 
forming  a  short  transverse  band  near  the  apex.     (Fig.  3.) 

Male :  eyes  greyish-green,  the  lower  part  purplish-brown,  with 
undulating  yellowish  lines :  forehead  consisting  of  a  small  triangu- 
lar space,  on  which  there  is  a  callosity,  and  a  grey  dot :  thorax  and 
abdomen  with  similar  markings  to  those  of  the  female,  the  three 
first  segments  of  the  abdomen  spotted  at  the  outer  side  with  tawny 
yellow. 

This  insect  occurs  in  great  plenty  throughout  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. In  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Cleg,  or  Gleg,  a  term  derived  from 
the  Danish  word  klaeg^  It  is  by  far  the  most  troublesome  of  the  Ta- 
banidie,  both  on  account  of  its  numbers,  and  its  persevering  and 
incessant  attacks.  The  great  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the 
joints  of  the  antennae,  have  been  thought  to  indicate  distinction  of 
species,  and  several  have  accordingly  been  established.  But  this 
circumstance  alone  is  obviously  insufficient,  in  this  instance,  to  be 
assumed  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  specific  difference,  for  the  varia- 
tions seem  to  be  almost  without  end.     Thus,  the  H»  equorum  of 

•  The  radical  joint  has  frequently  a  constriction  towards  the  apex,  sometiiDeE 
■o  strongly  marked  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  separate  articulation.  It 
was  no  doubt  this  circumstance  that  deceived  Reaumur^  and  led  him  to  represeat 
the  antendae  as  4-jointed»— See  Vol.  iv.  pi.  18,  fig-  2. 
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Fnb.  has  assigned  as  its  characters  the  thickness  of  the  lower  joints 
of  the  antennae^  with  the  addition,  "  nigricans^  abdominis  segmen- 
tis  tribos  anticis  lateribus'rufis^  alisalbo-punctatis;"  properties  n^hich 
are  oommon  to  nearly  all  the  males  of  H.  pluvialis.  A  small  and 
dark-coloured  variety  has  been  named  by  Mr  Curtis  H.  hirsuta,  in 
r^ard  to  which^  however,  it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  both  sexes 
have  occurred^  a  female  having  been  taken  by  Mr  Dale  near  Loch 
Rannoch  in  July  1825.  H.  liaUca,  figured  by  Mr  Curtis,  from  its 
superior  size,  looks  more  distinct ;  it  was  taken  at  Southend,  Mer- 
sey Isle,  Essex,  by  Mr  Churchill.  Numerous  other  modifications 
in  the  appearance  of  this  fly  might  be  mentioned ;  but  it  is  better 
to  consider  this  tendency  to  variation  as  part  of  its  specific  cha- 
racter, than  to  indicate  the  varieties  as  essentially  and  permanently 
distinct.  It  might  be  worth  while,  however,  to  examine  the  ei/es  in 
living  specimens,  as  any  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  colour  and 
markings  of  these  organs  would  afford  more  distinctive  and  satisfac- 
tory characters  than  any  hitherto  detected. 
(To  be  continued.) 


IX. — Contributious  to  the  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  By  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  Esq.  Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Belfast. 

No.  I.  Sterna  stolida» — Larus  Sabinii, — Cygnus  Bewickii.  * 

Sterna  stolida,  Linn. 
In  March  1833,  when  looking  over  the  collection  of  Irish  birds 
belonging  to  Thomas  W.  Warren,  Esq.  of  Dublin,  I  perceived^  to 
my  great  surprise,  umongst  them  (though  passing  merely  under  the 
name  of  Black  Tern,  on  account  of  the  dark  hue  of  its  plumage,)  a 
specimen  of  the  Sterna  stolida.  On  being  informed  that  this  bird 
had  been  received  as  Irish  from  William  Massey,  Esq.  of  the  Pi- 
geon-House^ and  that  his  collection  contained  a  second  specimen,  I 
ivaited  on  this  gentleman  to  make  inquiry  respecting  them.  In 
May  1834  he  informed  me,  that  in  the  summer  about  four  years 
8ince>  he  was  favoured  with  the  two  specimens  in  question  by  the 
captain  of  a  vessel,  who  stated  that  tliey  had  been  shot  in  his  pre- 
sence a  few  days  before,  between  the  Tusker  Light- House,  off  the 
coast  of  Wexford,  and  Dublin  Bay.  That  only  a  few  days  had 
elapsed  since  these  birds  were  killed  was  apparent,  not  only  to  Mr 
Massey  himself^  (who,  from  occasionally  preserving  birds  for  his 

*  Part  of  a  paper  read^before  the  LiniiKan  Society  of  London  on  April  15  and 
June  d,  1834. 
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own  colleotiaii,  is  conTeraaiit  with  such  sabjects,)  but  to  Mr  Glen- 
nan,  the  bird  preserver^  hj  whom  thej  were  set  up.  Their  hani^ 
been  skinned  by  an  unskilful  person,  who  left  some  of  the  flesh  ad- 
hering to  the  skin  without  applying  any  preserratire  to  it^  proved 
their  comparatively  recent  state  to  more  than  one  sense. 

The  history  of  these  birds^  as  just  given,  was  related  to  me  when 
I  first  saw  them  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  myself  warranted  in  thns  bring- 
ing  it  forward,  without  having  the  direct  testimony  of  Mr  Massey. 
Both  specimens  are  in  mature  plumage.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  <S.  sioUda  in  Europe. 

Larus  Sabinii. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  have  not  only  the  high  satisfaction  of 
enriching  the  British  Fauna,  by  adding  to  it  the  beautiful  Larvs 
Sabinii,  so  lately  discovered,  but  of  describing  the  species  in  the 
plumage  of  the  first  year,  in  which  attire  it  has  never  come  under 
the  inspection  of  the  ornithologist.  The  bird  now  exhibited  was 
shot  in  Belfast  Bay,  on  the  18th  September  1822,  by  the  late  John 
Montgomery,  Esq.  of  Locust  Lodge,  who  carefully  preserved  it, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  individual  of  the  closely  allied 
species  Larus  minutus,  by  which  name  it  was  distinguished,  when 
presented  in  April  1833  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Belfiut. 
Mr  Montgomery  informed  me,  that  from  the  diminutive  sixe,  &c. 
of  this  bird  when  first  seen  by  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  rarity. 
It  was  so  unwary  as  to  alight  once  or  twice  within  twenty  yards  of 
him  ;  but,  to  avoid  disfiguring  it,  he  fired  from  so  great  a  distance, 
that  it  was  only  at  the  third  shot  eventually  obtained.  That  the 
species  is  regardless  of  the  report  of  a  gun,  was  witnessed  by  Cap- 
tain Sabine  in  its  breeding  haunts,  within  the  arctic  circle,  as  he 
states,  that  '*  when  one  bird  of  a  pair  was  killed,  its  mate,  though 
frequently  fired  at,  continued  on  wing  close  to  the  spot  where  it  lay." 

Although  the  Larus  Sabinii  closely  approximates  the  Larus  «»- 
nulus  in  general  appearance,  the  plumage  of  the  first  year,  as  weU 
as  that  of  maturity,  being  very  similar  in  both  Rpecies,  the  superior 
size  of  the  L.  Sabinii,  its  tail  being  forked  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  comparatively  greater  length  of  its  tibia  and  tarsus,  may 
always  (even  in  a  preserved  state)  afiford  sufficient  specific  distinc- 
tion. In  the  form  of  the  tail,  the  L.  Sabinii  approaches  the  typical 
species  of  Sterna  more  nearly  than  its  congener,  the  L,  mimttus. 
The  latter,  however,  resembles  that  genus  more  in  the  form  of  the 
IhII,  and  in  the  dimensions  of  the  tarsus  and  tibia. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  L.  Sabinii,  in  the  autumnal  plumage  of  the 
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(bit  year,  the  fbreheiid,  space  immediately  above  the  eye^  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  bill,  (with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  line  of 
greyish-black  cloHely  encircling  the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  eye,) 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  aides  of  the  neck  are  white  ;  crown^ 
nape,  and  beck  of  the  neck,  blackish-grey ;  back,  scapulars,  greater 
and  lesser  wing-coverts,  blackish-grey,  tinged  with  yellowish* brown, 
the  extremity  of  every  feather  varying  from  greyish- white  to  white, 
as  it  approaches  the  tail ;  under  part  of  the  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  pale  ash-colour  ;  lower  breast  and  all  the  under  plum* 
age,  white ;  shafts  of  the  first  6  primaries  brownish-black  at  base, 
hecoming  gradually  darker  towards  the  extremity,  where  they  are 
hlack  in  the  first  3,  but  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  assimilate  in  co- 
lour to  the  feather  at  that  part,  which  is  white ;  the  entire  of  the 
outer  webs  of  the  first  5  black ;  the  inner  webs,  with  a  broad  edging 
of  white,  to  within  from  one  to  two  inches  of  the  end,  which  part 
is  black  in  the  first  3,  but  tipped  with  whit^  in  the  4th  and  5th  ; 
in  the  6th  the  inner  web  is  white,  the  outer  black,  excepting  for 
three  or  four  lines  from  the  tip,  where  it  is  white,  and  again,  at 
about  an  inch  from  the  end,  where  a  white  spot  of  an  oval  form  ap- 
pears. *  Feathers  of  the  tail  12  in  number,  white,  with  black  tips  ; 
in  the  two  shortest  the  latter  colour  extends  upwards  of  an  inch 
from  the  end,  in  the  outer  web  especially ;  of  the  other  feathers, 
the  black  prevails  in  a  less  degree  as  they  increase  in  length ;  upper 
and  under  tail-coverts  white. 

lines. 


Length,  (total) 
oftail, 
wing  from  carpus  to  end  of  1st  quiU, 
bill  from  forehead  to  point, 
bill  from  rictus  to  point, 

12  inches 

4 
10 

0 

1 

.  01 

9 

0 
10 

5 

tibia  bare  of  feathers  from  the  tarsal  joint  for 

0 

9 

tarsus,                ... 
middle  toe  and  nail. 

I 
t 

4 

outer  toe  and  nail, 

I 

I 

inner  toe  and  nail. 

0 

9* 

hinder  toe  t  and  nail. 
Depth  of  fork  of  toil,               ... 

0 

1 

2 

0 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I  lately  observed, 

*  This  marking  of  the  6th  primary  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  observed  by 
Mr  Sabine  in  some  mature  specimens,  in  which  its  prevailing  colour  was  white, 
**  with  sometimes  a  black  spot  near  the  end."  Dr  Richardson  has  remarked, 
in  the  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  that  this  prinmry  is  subject  to  variation. 

f  This  i9  placed  so  high  that  the  point  of  the  nail  does  not  reach  within  1^ 
lines  of  the  ground. 
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without  Having  any  label  attached  so  it,  a  tieoond  specimen  of  l/vnu 
Sabinii,  Upon  inquiry  from  Mr  Wall,  the  very  obliging  cnratar 
(who  treasured  the  bird  as  u  rarity^  though  he  had  not  ascertained 
its  species,)  I  learned  that  it  had  been  shot  by  himself  in  DaUin 
Bay,  near  to  Kingstown,  a  few  years  before,  but  he  could  not  recol- 
lect at  what  season.  The  stage  of  plumage,  however,  affords  sofli- 
cient  evidence  that  it  was  killed  in  autumn,  being  a  bird  of  the 
first  year,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  specimen  in  the  Bel&it 
Museum. 

The  occurrence  of  only  two  specimens  of  this  Gull  witliin  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  has  hitherto  been  recorded,  both  of  which 
were  obtained  by  Captain  Sabine  at  Spitsbergen. 

Cygnus  Bbwickii,  Yarr. 

,  In  the  winter  of  1829-^0,  a  specimen  of  the  Cygnut  Bemk^ 
shot,  I  believe,  in  Lough  Neagh,  was  brought  to  Belfast  market 
It  was  purchased  for  the  Natural  History  Society  of  that  town,  and 
set  up  for  their  museum,  the  sternum,  trachea,  &c.  being  carefoUy 
preserved.  In  February  1 830,  a  flock  containing  seven  of  these  swun 
alighted  in  a  flooded  meadow  near  Belfast,  when  they  were  shiA  at, 
and  two  of  them  so  disabled  by  the  one  dischaige,  as  to  be  after 
some  difficulty  secured.  They  were  bought  by  my  friend  WiUian 
Sinc]aire,Esq. ;  and  on  their  wounds  being  found  so  trivial,  as  merelj 
to  incapacitate  them  from  flight,  were  placed  in  his  aquatic  m^i- 
gerie,  where,  in  company  with  many  other  species  of  wild  fo^li 
chiefly  dnalida:,  they  have  ever  since  remained.  On  March  13, 
1830,  another  specimen  of  C  Betvickii  appeared  in  our  market,  and 
met  with  a  purchaser  in  my  friend  Richard  Langtry,  Esq.,  who  htf 
it,  preserved  in  his  collection. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  flrst  mentioned  individual,  with  the  de 
scription  of  Cygnus  Betvickii  by  Mr  Yarrell,  *  Mr  Selby,  t  and 
Sir  William  Jardine,  i  I  found  the  internal  structure  to  agree, 
but  in  the  external  characters,  there  was  one  important  differeaee, 
the  number  of  tail-feathers  being  20  instead  of  18,  as  specified  by 
these  distinguished  ornithologists.  The  result  of  this  discrepaBcj 
induced  me  in  February  lust  to  examine  Mr  Sinclaire's  birds,  which 
I  did,  with  the  assistance  of  that  gentleman.  These  individuals 
diflPered  from  the  descriptions  above  referred  to  in  the  following 

*  Linnsean  Transactions,  Vol.  zvi.  p.  445.  et  seq. 

f  Dlustiations  of  British  Ornithology,  letter- press  to,  pro  temporej  p.  119- 

I  Jardine  and  Selby's  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology,  part  G. 
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characters: — In  the  number  of  tail-feathers^  which  in  both  birds 
amounted  to  20  ;  *  in  the  irides,  those  of  both  birds  being  blackish 
instead  of  orange  yellow.  The  feathers  on  the  forehead  jand  region 
of  the  eyes  were  white^  though  the  plumage  of  these  parts  was  of 
a  rust  colour  when  the  birds  were  captured.  The  two  preserved 
specimens  also  have  this  rust  colour  about  the  head^  but  do  not^  like 
the  immature  birds  described  by  Mr  Yarrell^  exhibit  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  it  on  **  the  under  surface  of  the  belly."  This  part  of 
the  plumage  being  white,  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  speci- 
mens under  consideration  were  older  than  those  so  described  by  that 
gentleman,  and  that  the  head  of  the  C.  Bervickii  retains  the  reddish 
plumage  for  a  longer  period  than  the  under  parts.  Mr  Yarrell  has 
correctly  remarked,  that  the  plumage  of  the  C  Bervickii  is  "  ul- 
timately pure  white  ;"  but  Sir  Wm.  Jardine  and  Mr  Selby  have  as- 
sumed that  the  ferruginous  markings  on  the  head  are  permanent, 
as  they  are  thus  described  in  their  specific  characters  of  this  swan, 
*'  fronte  genisque  ferrugineo  maculatis."  In  one  of  the  living  birds 
there  is  not  even,  up  to  the  present  time.,  the  slightest  appearance 
of  a  tubercle  or  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  Thfs  swan 
seems  to  be  a  female ;  her  neck,  whether  on  land  or  water,  is  always 
borne  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  much  shorter  than  that  of  her 
companion  :  the  yellow  of  her  bill  also  is  of  a  pale  lemon-colour, 
whilst  that  of  the  other  bird  is  orange :  there  are  also  such  other 
differences  observable  as  serve  to  distinguish  the  sexes  of  swans  and 
geese  in  a  living  state,  in  conclusion^  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
these  swans  were  similar  in  length  and  breadth,  each  being  3  feet 
10  inches  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
and  6  feet  4  inches  across  the  wings :  that  the  tubercle  on  the  bill 
of  the  assumed  male  has  not  during  four  years  increased  in  size ; 
and  that  this  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  in  the  assumed  female  is 
black  from  base  to  point,  a  small  patch  of  paleryellow,  irregular 
in  outline,  appearing  on  the  sides  only  of  that  mandible,  about  3 
lines  from  the  base  ;  the  yellow  colour  is  indeed  differently  disposed 
on  the  bills  of  all  the  four  specimens. 

Mr  Sinclaire  informs  me,  that  every  spring  and  autumn  since  he 
has  had  these  swans,  they  have  regularly,  about  the  months  of 
March  and  September,  become  very  restless,  and  for  the  period  of 
at  least  three  weeks>  have  wandered  from  the  enclosure  within  which 
they  are  contented  to  remain  all  the  rest  of  the  year.     In  disposi- 

*  In  the  Fauna  Bor*  Amer.  part  2,  p.  i65,  a  specimen  killed  at  Iglyolik  is 
described  as  having  18  tail-feathers,  and  the  irides  of  an  orange  colour. 
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tion,  thej  are  timid  and  extremelj  gentle,  and  never  attempt  to 
molest  any  of  the  wild  fowl  confined  in  the  same  pond  with  theB# 
though  all  of  these  are  their,  inferiors  in  strength  and  sise.  Their 
call,  chiefly  uttered  at  the  migratory  periods,  is  a  low  deep*toned 
whistle,  once  repeated.  On  the  water,  the  carriage  of  the  Cygmu 
Bewickii  is  intermediate  in  its  character  between  that  of  the  mats 
swan  and  common  goose  ;  but  if  these  birds  exhibit  not  the  grsce 
and  majesty  of  the  former  on  this  element,  they  appear  to  mnch 
more  advantage  on  the  land,  where,  by  choice,  they  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time. 

The  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  contains  a  specimea 
of  the  Cygnus  Bewickii  (though  not  so  labelled)  which  was  shot  in 
November  1830,  on  the  west  of  Ireland.  It  exhibits  the  niat-oo* 
lour  on  the  head,  indicative  of  immaturity.  In  the  collection  of 
William  Massey,  Esq.  of  the  Pigeon  House,  Dublin,  I  reoogniaed 
another  individual  of  this  species,  in  the  immaculate  plumage  ef 
maturity.  This  was,  along  with  a  second  specimen,  killed  by  Mr 
Massey,  out  of  a  flock  of  five,  in  Dublin  bay,  on  the  18th  Deoember 
1829.  The  Cygnui  Bemckii  has  not  before  been.recoarded  as  OC' 
curring  in  Ireland. 

I  subjoin  the  following  notes,  made  subsequent  to  June  3,  1884, 
when  the  last  part  of  this  paper  was  read : 

Larus  Sabinii. 

^'  A  third  specimen  of  this  bird  occnrred  last  antumn  in  Irdand. 
It  was  shot  on  or  about  September  15, 1834,  on  the  shore  of  Belftst 
Bay,  near  Claremont,  the  residence  of  Mr  Clewlow,  in  whoee  pos- 
session it  now  is.  It  is  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  and  in  plomagc 
similar  to  the  other  two  individuals  of  this  species,  which  I  had  the 
satisiaction  of  announcing  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  last  year,  ss 
having  been  obtained  in  Ireland."  *  The  dimensions  of  this  bird, 
taken  in  the  same  manner,  and  compared  with  those  of  the  indivi- 
dual above  described,  exhibit  but  one  diflference  at  all  worthy  ef 
notice  ;  its  first  quill  being  longer  than  the  second,  though  the  se- 
cond slightly  exceeds  the  first,  in  the  latter  specimen. 

Cyonus  Bewickii. 

June  1834.  On  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  in  the  demesne  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  at  Westport,  county  of  Mayo,  I  observed  a  awan 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  18d5,  p.  88^ 
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of  this  spedefi^  in  mature  plumage^  but  could  not  learn  any  parti- 
culars of  its  capture.  January  5^  1836.  William  Sinclaire,  Esq. 
informs  me,  that  he  heard  of  two  '*  strings"  of  wild  swans,  consisting 
of  twenty-eight  birds,  having  been  seen  yesterday  at  the  bog-meadows, 
near  Bel&st ;  and  that  he  to-day  saw  a  string  of  nineteen,  flying  with 
extreme  slowness,  from  the  direction  of  Belfast  Bay,  to  the  same 
place :  from  their  call,  though  somewhat  hoarser,  being  like  that 
of  the  indiyiduals  in  Mr  Sinclaire's  possession ;  and  from  their  ap- 
parent .similarity  in  siae,  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  they  were  the 
Cygnui  BewickiL 

Dublin,  February  5,  1836.  In  a  letter  to  me  of  this  date,  Ro- 
bert Ball,  Esq.  mentions  haying  recently  got  three  specimens  of 
Cygnv*  Betvicku  ;  two  of  which  were  shot  in  the  county  Fermanagh, 
and  a  third  he  bought  in  Dublin  market ;  along  with  the  last,  there 
was  another  exposed  for  sale,  but  he  could  not  ascertain  where  they 
were  killed. 

March  17>  1836.  I  examined  a  specimen  of  Cygnus  Bettfiekih 
wbidi  was  shot  at  Lough  Beg,  adjoining  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  12th 
instant.  Its  length  is  S  feet  9  in. ;  tail  feathers  20 ;  knob  in  biU 
yery  small ;  feathers  on  forehead  deep  rust  colour ;  on  sides  of  head 
tinged  with  pale  rust-colour  at  their  extremities ,-  tips  of  feathers 
on  breast  and  entire  under  surface  of  belly  of  a  rust-colour,  so  ex- 
tremely pale,  as  to  have  the  appearance  merely  of  being  soiled ;  bill 
pale  orange  on  the  ridge,  as  far  as  nostrils :  on  the  sides,  this  colour 
adyancing  a  little  farther,  thence  to  tip  black.  On  dissection,  it 
proyed  a  female.  Its  stomach  was  filled  with  minute  seeds  and  gra- 
yeL  As  I  have,  during  the  last  two  months,  heard  of  flocks  of  wild 
swans  being  frequently  seen  on  Lough  Neagh,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  have  been  there  since  first  observed  in  January,  and  that 
they  will  most  probably  remain  until  the  period  of  their  vernal  mi- 
gration. The  ^ye  remaining  birds  of  the  flock,  out  of  which  Mr 
Sinclaire's  specimens  were  obtained  in  1830,  went  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lough  Neagh,  and  a  similar  number,  presumed  to  be  the 
same  individualsi  were  a  few  days  afterwards  seen  in  the  flooded 
meadows,  where  they  had  been  fired  at.  This  is  mentioned,  simply 
to  show  their  continuance  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Although  the  Cygnns  Betvickii  is  considered  to  visit  England 
less  commonly  than  the  Cygnus  ferui,  it  is  certainly  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  this  species  in  Ireland. 
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X — Description  of' two  new  species  qfOpuntia  ;  with  remarks  on  ike 

Structure  of  the  Fruit  of  RhipsaUs,     By  ReT.  J.  S.  Hen8I<ow, 

M.  A.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Sp.  1.  Opuniia  Darwinii, — ^prostrata^  articolis  globoso-ovatia,  acalea- 

ram  yalidioribus  elongatis  tricuspdiatis,  floribus  magnis  soliuriiSi 

Plate  XIV.  Fig  1. 
Thk  terminal  articulation  (the  only  one  seen)  globoso-ovate^  with 
distant  areol«  beset  with  short  tomentum,  and  those  towards  the 
anterior  extremity  with  four  to  six  stiff  spines  of  various  lengths, 
of  which  the  stoutest  are  one  and  a  half  inches  long^  evidently 
formed  out  of  three  combined,  and  whose  points  are  free,  so  that  the 
compound  spine  appears  compressed  and  tricuspidate.  They  most- 
ly point  forward,  but  some  spread  in  all  directions.  Flowers  soli- 
tary, larger  than  the  articulations  which  they  terminate^  yellow, 
rerianth  of  six  whorls,  each  of  five  parts,  gradually  passing  from  the 
form  of  small  fleshy  bracteal  scales  to  membranous  petaloid  seg- 
ments ;  spirally  arranged  at  somewhat  more  than  the  fifth  of  a  cir* 
de  asunder,  so  as  to  form  five  distinct  secondary  spirals,  correspond- 
ing to  as  many,  formed  by  the  areolie  on  the  fleshy  tube  investing  and 
surmounting  the  ovarium.  These  areol»  are  placed  upon  slight  tuber- 
cular elevations,  each  bearing  a  small  fleshy  bracteal  scale,  in  whose 
axil  is  a  tuft  of  yellow  tomentum,  and  those  on  the  upper  extremi* 
ty  are  also  furnished  with  about  half  a  dozen  stiff  acicular  spines. 
The  segments  of  the  perianth  pass  gradually  from  the  ovate^apico- 
late  bracteal  form  of  those  in  the  outermost  whorl  to  the  cuneato- 
obcordate,  and  slightly  mucronate  petaloid  form  of  those  in  the  in- 
nermost, (Fig.  6.) 

Stamens  numerous,  covering  the  inner  paries  of  the  fleshy  tube, 
(Fig.  c.)  Style  remarkably  stout,  cylindrical,  with  nine  thick  ra- 
diating stigmata,  reaching  above  the  fleshy  tube,  and  a  little  beyond 
the  uppermost  stamens.  Ovarium,  a  small  cell,  the  width  of  the 
style,  surrounded  by  the  very  thick  fleshy  walls  of  the  lower  part  of 
tube  or  floral  receptacle.  The  character  of  the  herbage  appears  to 
agree  with  that  of  Cactus  moniliformis,  Lin.,  which  De  CandoUe 
places  in  his  division  Opuntiaceeof  the  genus  Gereus;  and  of  which 
division  he  says,  '^  An  genus  proprium  inter  Cereos  et  Opuntiaa 
medium  ?"  The  flowers  of  our  plant,  however,  are  strictly  those  of 
an  Opuntia.  In  assigning  the  character  of  <*  tubum  supra  ovarium 
nullum"  to  Opuntia,  De  Candolle  must  consider  the  whole  of  the 
fleshy  tubular  portion  of  the  receptacle  to  which  the  stamens  are  at- 
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tached  as  part  of  the  ovariam,  which^  inceed^  it  appeani  to  be,  when 
seen  from  the  ontside  of  the  flower,  but  in  a  transverse  section 
(Fig.  c.)  is  evidently  prolonged  above  it. 

I  have  named  this  interesting  Cactus  after  my  friend  C.  Darwin^ 
Efiq.  who  has  recently  returned  to  England^  after  a  five  years  ab- 
sence, on  board  his  H.  M.  S.  Beagle^  whilst  she  was  employed  in 
surveying  the  southernmost  parts  of  South  America.  The  speci- 
men figured  was  gathered  in  the  month  of  January,  at  Port  Desire, 
lat.  47*.  S.  in  Patagonia.  He  recollects  also  to  havfe  seen  the  same 
plant  in  flower  as  for  south  as  Port  St  Julian  in  lat.  49^.  S.  It  is 
a  Mnall  species  growing  close  to  the  ground  on  arid  gravelly  plains, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  flowers  had  one  day  arrest- 
ed  his  attention  by  the  great  irritability  which  their  stamens  mani- 
fested upon  his  inserting  a  piece  of  straw  into  the  tube,  when  they 
immediately  collapsed  round  the  pistil,  and  the  segments  of  the  pe- 
rianth soon  affcer  closed  also.  He  had  intended  to  procure  fresh 
specimens  on  the  following  day,  and  returned  to  the  ship  with  the 
one  now  figured,  but  unfortunately  she  sailed  immediately  after- 
wards, and  he  was  prevented  from  obtaining  any  more.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  this  species  is  beyond  the  limits  hitherto  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  order,  which  are  not  recorded  as  growing  much 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  climate  is  remarkably  dry 
and  clear ,!hot  in  summer,  but  with  sharp  frosts  during  the  winter 
nights.  He  found  Cacti  both  abundant  and  of  a  laige  siae,  a  little 
further  to  the  north  at  Rio-Negro  in  latitude  4P.  S. 

Sp.  2.  Opuntia  galapageia, — articulis  compressis  (saltem  junioribus) 
obovato-rotundis,  aculeis  sedformibus,  longis,  penicillatim  dispo- 
sitis,  lanugine  supr4  ovarium  densi. 

Plate  XIV.  Fig.  2. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr  Darwin  for  this  second  Cactus,  of  which 
he  brought  home  in  a  dry  state  the  specimens  here  figured.  He 
found  it  at  the  Galapagos  islands,  where  it  attains  to  the  form  of  a 
tree,  averaging  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  about  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, perfectly  cylindrical  or  very  slightly  tapering.  The  bark  is 
pale-coloured,  and  in  old  trees  hangs  in  a  ragged  manner  upon  the 
trunk,  which  is  covered  with  very  strong  sharp  spines,  Ave  to  ten  of 
which  are  set  in  each  fiisciculus,  in  a  radiatory  manner.  From  the 
anmmit  of  the  trunk  numerous  branches  spread  on  all  sides,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  represented  by  Fig./.,  taken  from  a  very  rude  sketch 
of  Mr  Darwin's.  He  states  these  branches  to  be  composed  of  com- 
pressed, rounded,  oval  articulations,  each  of  which  is  about  one  foot 
in  length,  wholly  without  the  true  spines  found  on  the  trunk ;  but 
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with  numerous  scattered  fasciculi  of  long  elastic  bristles  strongly 
resembling  hogs'  bristles. 

Flowers  solitary  small,  like  those  of  O.  Hemaudezii,  a  few  toge- 
ther on  the  edges  of  the  articulations^  (P>g*  ^  )  i^t  ^^^  ^^  lanu- 
go in  the  areola  on  the  oyarium  dense,  especially  towards  the  upper 
parts,  and  with  a  dense  tuft  also  surrounding  its  base.  Ontemiast 
segmentsof  the  perianth  somewhat  scarious,  cuneato-oboordate,  with 
an  apex,  the  innermost  membranaceous  petaloid  oborate,  emargiiiate, 
with  a  slight  macro.  Stamens  very  numerous  and  crowded,  covering 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  tube.  Style  cylindrical,  stoat,  (flex- 
nous  ?)  with  eight  stigmata,  which  are  thick,  erect,  and  closely  ap- 
preesed. 

This  species  grows  in  the  lower  regi<ms  of  James's  Island,  one  flf 
the  6alapago8»  where  the  soil  is  extremely  arid  and  rodcr,  and 
where  it  is  the  only  plant  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  afllocd  any 
shade,  the  next  in  siae  forming  nearly  leafless  bushes.  The  want 
of  water  is  very  great,  and  the  succulent  branches  of  these  trees  are 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  large  tortoises  from  which  the  islands  have 
received  their  name,  by  large  lisards  which  also  abound,  and  by  va- 
rious other  animals.  Mr  Darwin  considers  that  they  are  oocaaiooally 
furnished  with  a  supply  of  this  food  from  tranches  bn^en  oflF  hj  the 
wind.  He  found  that  liaards  four  feet  in  length  were  easily  enticed, 
whenever  he  threw  them  a  piece  of  a  branch,  and  small  birds  would 
oome  within  a  few  feet  of  him  and  peck  at  the  one  extreni^, 
whilst  the  lizard  was  eating  at  the  opposite  end. 

Another  Cactus  was  observed  in  these  islands  with  the  habit  of 
Cereus  peruvianus,  but  which  does  not  attain  to  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  first  plant  that  tsikes  possessioo  of  the 
newly  formed  beds  of  lava.  Not  finding  it  in  flower,  Mr  Darwin 
did  not  preserve  a  specimen. 

Explanation  of  ike  Figures* 

Fig.  I.  CaJ  an  articulation  with  a  flower ;  fbj  a  petal ;  (c)  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  flower,  shewing  the  position  of  the  sb- 
mens.  Sec    All  of  the  natural  size. 

Fig.  II.  ('a  J  part  of  a  large  articulation,  with  a  young  one  at- 
tached to  it ;  ('b)  four  flowers,  one  expanded,  and  three  in  bod, 
seated  on  the  edge  of  an  articulation ;  (cj  a  longitudinal  eectien  ^ 
a  flower  bud  enlarged ;  ("dj  a  sepal  or  outer  segment  of  the  pe- 
rianth ;  (ej  a  petal  or  inner  segment ;  (fj  a  rough  sketch  of  a 
tree.     All,  except  c  and^;  of  the  natural  size. 
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On  ike  Structure  of  the  Fruit  of  Rhipsalis, 
The  fruit  of  Rhipsalis  has  been  considered  to  possess  a  different 
stroctnre  from  that  of  all  other  Cactcwe,  in  having  placentae  in  the 
axis  of  the  berry  instead  of  on  the  paries^  and  the  berry  itself  has 
also  been  considered  as  probably  triloculare  whilst  those  of  all  other 
genera  in  the  cArder  are  unilocular.  Hence  De  CandoUe  has  placed 
it  in  a  separate  tribe^  his  RhipsalideiBj  expressing,  however^  some 
doabts  about  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  upon  which  he  has 
founded  his  arrangement.  In  his  last  memoir  on  the  Cacteee  (1834,) 
he  separates  Rhipsalis  salicomioides  from  the  rest,  under  the  generic 
name  of  Hariota ;  and  in  that  species  he  states  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  ovary  to  be  unilocular,  and  the  placentae  parietal.  I  have 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fruit  of  Rhipsalis  cas- 
sytka  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  and  can  safely  assert  that  both 
•appositions,  of  its  being  trilocular  and  having  central  plaoenlv, 
have  originated  in  a  mistake.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  seeds 
fure  nestled  in  the  midst  of  a  very  liquid  palp>  and  are  no  longer 
attadied  to  any  part ;  but  in  earlier  stages  ^  its  growth,  they  are 
found  to  adhere  in  doable  rows  upon  three  placeat«»  disposed  lea- 
gitudinally  on  the  paries.  At  fixst  sight  there  is  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearaBce  of  three  dissepiments,  or  at  least  of  three  inwardly  pro- 
jeeting  plaoeate,  to  the  innermost  extremities  of  which  the  seeds 
are  attached ;  bat  further  examination  shews  this  to  arise,  mere- 
ly from  the  close  agglomeration  of  the  funicular 
<^ords  (see  Fig.  A,)  which  stretch  from  the  paries 
towards  the  axis,  and  from  whose  extremities  the 
ovules  ate  suspended  in  a  reversed  position.  The 
filacentae  themsdves  scarcely  form  any  projection 
on  the  paries,  as  is  very  evident  in  some  cases 
where  many  of  the  ovules  have  become  abortive  ;  A 

and,  indeed,  several  are  so  in  all  cases,  and  then  appear  as  small 
brown  spots  attadied  to  the  paries.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
watery  pnlp  in  which  the  seeds  are  nestled  in  this  mid  other  genera 
of  the  order  is  derived  £ro»  the  super- developement  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  funieolar  chords.  The  whole  coat  of  the  berry,  fbnn- 
ed  by  the  anion  of  the  calyx  tube  and  pericarp,  is  very  succulent, 
but  the  interior  polp  is  much  more  so ;  and  iJiis  does  not  i^ipear 
any  way  connected  with,  or  to  originate  from  the  inner  coats  of  the 
pericarp,  but  in  the  way  here  suggested.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
soAciently  evident  that  the  ovary  and  fruit  of  Rhipsalis  are  strictly 
unilocnlar  with  parietal  fdaeente,  as  in  all  other  Gactese,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  necessary  that  the  tribe  Rhipsalide*  should  be  sup- 
pressed. 

NO.  V.  H  h 
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HUtoire  Naiurelle  des  lies  Canaries. — Par  MM.  P.  Barker- 
Webb  et  Sabin  Bbrthelot.  4to.  ayec  Atlas  in  FoL  Lirs.  I 
vii.     Paris,  1836. 

The  Canary  Isles  are  so  frequently  the  first  extra-European  land 
which  is  visited  by  a  traveller,  either  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce, 
or  to  explore  the  riches  of  nature,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at 
the  delight  and  enthusiasm  with  which  naturalists  have  landed 
on  their  shores,  and  enjoyed  the  few  days  which  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  voyage  would  allow  them  to  devote  to  their  examina- 
tion. To  such  feelings  we  are  indebted  for  the  glowing  deBcripdoa 
which  M.  Humboldt  has  given  us  of  his  six  days  residence  there,  on 
his  way  to  the  sterner,  and  more  stupendous  scenery  of  the  Andes  ; 
and  to  such  more  lately,  the  rapture  of  D'Orbigny,  while  travers- 
ing their  ravines  before  proceeding  to  the  same  regions.  These  is- 
lands have  also  been  a  fovourite  theatre  for  the  experiments  of  many 
men  well  versed  in  the  physical  sciences,  or  attached  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  laws  affecting  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants.  Their 
geography  and  history  have  received  able  contributions  from  FuiUee, 
Greorge  Glass,  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  Cordier,  and  others ;  while 
the  short  visit  of  Humboldt,  and  the  residences  of  Broosaonet  and 
Von  Buche,  produced  a  mass  of  information  of  the  utmost  impoi^ 
tance,  both  to  the  above-mentioned  branches  and  to  their  natonl 
history.  But  the  works  of  all  these  able  men  are  scattered,  and 
seem  to  have  been  severally  conducted  with  no  view  to  any  genenl 
plan.  The  authors  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have  just  quoted,  on 
the  other  hand,  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the  reKearches 
of  their  predecessors  could  give,  have  undertaken  a  series  of  obs^- 
vations,  which  time  has  enabled  them  to  complete,  and  of  which  the 
commencement  is  given  in  the  livraisons  now  before  us. 

M.  Berthelot  arrived  in  Teneriffe  towards  the  end  of  1829,  and,  dar- 
ing a  residence  of  ten  years,  explored  the  riches  of  the  island,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  perfect  the  management  of  an  acdi- 
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matoiy  garden,  which  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Marquis  Villa 
Nneva  del  Prado  to  superintend.  This  important  object  was  irus- 
trated  by  an  ill-natured  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  party,  which, 
thott^  it  rendered  his  attempts  for  that  purpose  unavailable,  per- 
mitted him  more  leisure,  which  was  profitably  employed  in  researches 
through  the  island.  In  1828  he  was  joined  by  Mr  Webb,  and  the 
two  following  years  were  spent  in  exploring  Teneriffe,  and  the  ad- 
jacent Canaries.' 

The  plan  of  Webb  and  Berthelot's,  "  Huloire  Naturelle  des  Isles 
Canaries"  is  as  follows : — The  work  will  form  three  quarto  volumes, 
with  figures  on  a  similar  scale,  accompanied  by  a  folio  atlas,  con- 
taining from  twenty->five  to  thirty  pli^tes,  and  the  whole  number  of 
plates  engraved  or  lithographed  will  be  about  300.  The  first 
volume  (to  be  sold  separately,)  will  contain  a  kind  of  historical  mis- 
cellany,— the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Canaries,  Statistical 
tables,  &c.  The  second  volume  will  comprehend  the  Geography, 
Geology,  and  Zoology ;  while  in  the  third  will  be  given  the  general 
Flora  of  the  Canaries,  their  botanical  geography  and  phytography. 
Fifty  livraisons  will  complete  the  work,  and  two  numbers  are  pub- 
lished monthly. 

It  is  with  the  zool<^  and  botany  that  we  feel  most  interested. 
The  first  we  cannot  now  enter  on,  no  part  of  the  letter-press  having 
yet  appeared,  and  only  one  plate  of  the  illustrations  being  publish- 
ed, a  figure  of  Fringilla  Teydea,  w.  and  b.  male  end  female ;  a 
lovely  finch,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  well-executed  fi- 
gures, joining  the  finches  to  the  Tanagers  by  means  of  the  birds  al- 
lied to  Tanagra  episcopus. 

In  the  botanical  portion  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  plates  of 
the  phytographic  department,  or  the  figures  of  the  species  which 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  illustration.  (None  of  the  descriptive 
letter*  press  has  yet  appeared.)  These  are  engraved  upon  stone  by 
M.  Vielle  of  Paris,  in  a  style  of  sharp  boldness  which  could  not  be 
improved  by  the  graver,  while  the  details  and  characters  are  execut- 
ed with  decision  and  botanical  accuracy.  The  colouring  is  slight, 
but  sufficient  and  clean,  and  as  figures  they  will  rank  with  the  per- 
formances of  masters  of  the  science  and  the  art.  The  Cisiineas,  Cru- 
ciferas,  Frankeniacece,  Resedacea,  Hypeficineas,  Malvacece,  and 
ZygophylleoB,  have  been  already  partly  illustrated. 

The  phytostatic  branch  of  the  work,  to  us  the  most  interesting  as 
perhaps  comparatively  the  most  novel,  is  much  more  difficult,  and 
requirea  a  union  of  talent  for  its  execution,  which  is  not  always  to 
be  found  combined.     We  are  happy,  however,  to  think  that  some 
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trayellen  are  following  tbe  hints  which  were  given  by  Martins  in 
his  '*  Pidms/'  and  in  his  interesting  plate  of  the  **  interior  of  a  Brm- 
ailian  forest."  D'Orbigny  has  oommenoed  this  plan  in  his  great  woric 
though  onlj  one  plate  has  yet  been  giyen ;  and  in  the  pablicaaioB 
before  ns  we  have  already  six  views  of  some  of  the  most  prnminent 
regional  vegetations.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  vegetation 
of  every  dime  and  country  which  stamps  the  landscape  for  its  own. 
The  deep  and  sombre  gloom  of  the  European  pine  forests^  or  the 
grander  diaracter  of  those  of  the  new  world.  The  *^  gray  old  trunks 
that  high  in  heaven  mingle  their  mossy  boughs,"  the  peculiarity  of 
the  carpet  underneath,  **  Beauty  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  f^are  of 
the  broad  sun,"  would  form  pictures  strong  in  contrast  with  the 
rich  and  broad  foliage  of  the  tropics,  their  profuse  blossoms  and  their 
gorgeous  hues ;  and  which  would  show  even  a  wider  diai^  if  oeniH 
pared  with  the  low  vegetation  of  the  far  north ;  clothing  a  view  often 
boundless  in  extent  with  a  uniformity  of  colouring,  dark  green  and 
gloomy,  or  brown  and  sombre,  and  interrupted  only  by  some  pus* 
nade  of  cdd  grey  rock,  or  the  icy  glance  of  sane  distant  water. 
In  these  landscapes,  however,  the  general  characters  would  be  at  onoe 
folt  and  caught,  and  the  distinction  could  not  fail  to  be  marked ;  but 
when  the  zonal  plants  of  an  island  have  to  be  characteriaed,  the 
short  and  peculiar  growth  of  the  coast  contrasted  with  those  of  higher 
regions,  we  find  the  artist  at  a  loss  and  hampered,  and  the  aid  of  the 
botanist  required.  Hence  it  is,  that  such  views  as  we  have  now  be- 
fore us,  are  of  most  difieult  execution,  for  while  the  vegetation  must 
be  the  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  it  should  not  be  such  as 
to  affect  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  This  it  never  does  in  nature,  and 
it  is  only  when  transfierred  to  the  canvass  that  the  inferiority  is  per- 
ceived, and  the  diftculty  of  its  execution  ascertained. 

In  the  phytostatic  views  already  published,  though  a  great  ded 
is  sacriiced,  and  properly  so,  to  the  botanist,  there  is  in  some  of 
them  considerable  merit  as  pictures^  and  no  over  obtmsioa  of  the 
vegetation.  We  like  No.  1  and  3  best.  The  first  is  a  view  of  a 
mountainous  coast,  the  rocks  tufted  with  Euphorbia  Canariemsis  and 
piscateria^  KUinia  neriifslia,  whose  rather  stiff  appearance  is  rdier- 
ed  by  the  Plocama  pendhki.  Now  2,  Vue  d'un  Baranca,  something 
in  the  same  style  of  mountain  and  precipice,  is  curious,  but  not  so 
much  to  our  taste.  It  is  a  stiff  landsa^.  But  No.  3, ''  Vue  de  grand 
ravin  du  Badi^,"  with  a  little  more  force,  would  make  a  grand  pic- 
ture, while  the  introduction  oi  some  wild  animals,  or  the  soarixig  of 
an  acdpitrine  bird,  (if  such  in  reality  abide  there,)  would  give  ex- 
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presMMi  to  the  aolitarineas.  The  other  three  are  intttestiog,  biU 
want  force  as  landscapes ;  and  in  No.  4^  the  interior  of  a  forest,  there 
is  a  want  of  richness  as  well  as  force^  which  we  are  certain  the  ori- 
ginal would  admit  of ;  the  great  mass  of  T€||^tation  in  the  centre  is 
qnite  nndefined.  Bat  we  have  another  series  of  plates  belonging  to 
tills  part,  and  which  are  useful ;  they  are  termed  ''  Fades"  and  re* 
present  small  groups  of  planta  on  a  considerable  scale,  illustrating  their 
natural  eharaoters  when  growing  together.  These  two  series  of  views 
in  combination  give  all  that  is  desired,  and  we  would  only  recommend 
to  the  artist  to  use  a  little  more  deciuon. 

Of  the  letter«press  belonging  to  the  botanical  portion  of  this  work, 
two  chapters  have  been  published,  of  which  the  first,  devoted  to 
the  general  vegetation  of  the  Canary  isles,  "  Aspect  g^niral  de  la 
vegetation  dans  les  lies  Canaries"  has  been  already  well  translated 
in  Dr  Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany,  and  will  be  found  worthy  «f 
perasal  where  the  original  cannot  be  procured.  We  transcribe  the 
opening  paragraph,  which  will  both  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  the  authors  and  explain  some  of  the  views  which  are  entertained 
of  the  botany  of  the  group. 

^  Les  lies  Canaries,  par  leur  proximite  des  tropiques,  se  tiennent 
situ^  sous  nne  des  latitndes  les  plus  favorable  i  la  vegetation ; 
leur  climot  se  ressent  k  la  fbis  de  T^nergie  de  la  xone  torride,  et  de  la 
fiaicheur  de  la  lone  tempdr6e.  La  chaleur  4u  soleil  s'est  combinee 
avec  le  principes  le  plus  actifs  pour  feoonder  cette  terre  que  les  vol* 
cans  semblaient  avoir  frappee  de  sterility  plao^es  dans  d  autres  oon- 
ditims  d'exiatenoe,  de  nouveaux  germes  se  sont  d^velopp^;  se  sol 
▼ierge  s'est  convert  des  produits  d'une  flore  sp^ciale,  et  plus  tard  les 
influences  dimat^riques  sont  lenues  se  prater  k  la  natm^lisationdes 
planies  des  deux  hemisphdres.  Les  esp^ces  aborigenes  qui  appa« 
rerent  spontan6nient  dans  ces  iles  Atlantiques,  appartienuent  la  plu- 
part  a  des  genres  d'£urope,  mais  elles  aont  plus  vivaces,  plus  lig- 
neuses,  et  souvent  arborescenteB.  11  en  est  aussi  d  autres  qui  out 
d'autres  formes  et  un  autre  aspect;  plusieurs  sont  des  numotypea 
de  genres  qui  n'ont  pas  encore  d'analogues^  tandis  que  d'autres  con« 
stituent  des  groupes  d'espeoes  end^miques  d'ua/acies  remarquable. 
Parmi  oes  veg^taux  divers,  oeux-ci  sont  empreints  d'un  caractdre, 
Afneain,  et  ceirx  U,  quoique'n  plus  petit  nombre,  laissent  deja  en- 
tarois  quelqnes  traits  de  la  v^etation  d'Amerique.  Ainsi  la  flore 
Ganarienae  parait  etablir  le  passage  des  plantes  des  nos  pays  tem- 
p^r§8&oelle8  des  contr^es  intertropicales.  Si  Ton  a  ^gard  ^  la 
quantite  des  esp^oes  locales,  k  la  nou  veaute  de  leurs  formes  a  I'etiaa- 
get^  de  leur  port,  caract^res  d'autant  plus  frappans  qu'ik  appartien- 
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nent  k  la  masse  des  plantes  dominantes^  Tarchipel  des  Gaotties 
m^rite  bien  le  titre  de  Region  boianique." 

In  very  many  instances  do  these  islands  present  most  interesting 
subjects  for  the  researches  of  the  botanist  and  vegetable  phynolo- 
gist.  The  mixture  of  species  from  a  temperate  clime  with  those  of 
the  tropics,  as  mentioned  in  our  quotation,  is  important,  but  erery 
island  in  the  gropp  presents  something  curious  in  the  general  as- 
pect of  its  vegetation;  each  may  be  said  to  possess  a  miniature  Flora 
of  its  own;  and  there  are  in  all,  species^  which  are  either  peculiar,  or 
are  remarkable  for  their  abundance  in  only  one  or  two  stationi; 
while  the  more  that  an  advance  is  made  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  richer  does  the  Flora  become  in  Caoarian  speciea. 

The  western  group  of  these  islands  differs  very  markedly  from 
the  eastern,  and  possesses  some  species  quite  exclusively.  Anew 
species  of  a  Cape  genus,  Manulea  CanaHensis,  w.  and  b.,  is  esta- 
blished in  the  ancient  crater  of  Bandama,  -and  CommeUna  Canaiiair 
mis  only  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  around  Cuidad  and  Te^ 
ror.  At  Palma,  the  Umbilicus  Heylandii,  w.  and  b.,  is  found  only 
in  the -pine  woods  of  Barlavento.  The  Sempervivum  Goockia,  w.  aid 
B.,  grows  only  in  the  ravines  of  the  eastern  coast,  while  the  Bdhor 
court ia  Palmencis  is  almost  concealed  in  the  immense  depths  of  the 
Caldera.  The  existence  of  these  plants,  and  of  many  others  in  so- 
litary stations,  seems-  quite  inexplicable,  and  appears  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  local  circumstances  of  soil  and  atmosphere.  ''  Lesloisde 
la  repartition  des  germes  sur  la  surface  du  globe,  peuvent  seal  doo- 
ner  I'explication  de  ces  bizarres  anomalies :  Mais  ces  lois  se  lient, 
aux  causes  premieres  par  lesquelles  la  nature  agit  secretement;  oe 
sont  de  principes  qu  elle  ne  nous  a  pas  reveles,  et  de  long-tempsi 
peut-etre,  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  plus  p^n^trer  le  mystere  de  ces  crea- 
tions spontan6e8  que  celui  de  leur  stabilite  ou  de  leur  migration." 

The  littoral  aspect  of  Teneriffe,  as  well  as  that  of  Canaria,  Pahna, 
Gomera,  and  the  *'  isle  de  Fer,'*  present  as  it  were  a  bulwark  of 
eliffs.  The  plants  in  these  districts  take  root  in  the  chinks,  clothing  the 
slopes  and  flats  that  surmount  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
species  with  fleshy  leaves,  which  imbibe  the  vapours  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  the  exhalations  from  the  sea-breese.  They  belong  to  the 
FicoideoB,  Chenopodeas,  Euphorbias^  Craswlacea,  &g.,  and  thoogh 
these  sometimes  overrun  the  slopes  of  the  valleys,  and  the  sides  of 
the  ravines,  they  cannot  exist  far  from  the  influence  of  the  sea.  On 
a  little  higher  range  we  have  another  tribe  of  succulent  pluntSi  ^t!'^ 
pervivcB,  but  which  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  same  circumstan- 
ces of  exposare.  They  are  a  numerous  class,  and  grow  on  old  walls 
or  mural  precipices,  where  the  moisture,  though  abundant,  does 
not  lodge  or  remain  long  at  a  time.     Rising  above  these  cUfls  the 
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ooQBtry  stretches  into  plaiiis,  which  again  rise  towards  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  are  rent  into  valleys  and  ravines.  Here  the  vegeta^ 
tion  is  characterized  by  naked  trunks,  and  pale  glaucous  foliage, 
and  assumes  an  African  character ;  Euphorbia  Canariensis  prevails, 
mixed  with  Kleinics  and  Plocamas.  fiut  in  the  valleys  intersecting 
this  maritime  expanse,  a  much  more  anomalous  mixture  is  present- 
ed, for  the  introduced  species,  the  date,  papaw  trees,  orange,  peach, 
and  banana,  mingle  with  the  Draccsna,  Bosea,  and  Ardisia,  The  ra- 
rines  in  these  islands  also  affect  a  peculiar  character;  they  are  com- 
monly like  large  fissures  radiating  from  the  centre,  with  precipitous 
basaltic  walls  on  each  side,  often  800  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  so 
near  and  narrow,  that  the  plants  on  either  side  weave  a  canopy 
above.  At  their  entrance,  the  vegetation  of  the  coast  is  prevalent, 
but  it  changes  with  rich  luxuriance,  and  ultimately  assimilates  with 
the  character  of  the  woodsy  and  exhibits  scenes  of  grand  and  pictur- 
esque beauty.  Thus  they  lead  to  the  r^on  of  the  forest,  where 
the  laurels  prevail  over  all  the  other  woody  plants,  and  where 
the  four  Canarian  species,  L.  Canariensis,  Indica,  bar busana  said  Per^ 
<ffa^/e/i4r,  mingle  with  the  heaths,  Visnem,  Hex,  and  Arbutus,  Next 
rise  the  wasted  plains  where  vegetation,  at  first  luxuriant,  becomes 
gradually  more  thin  and  scattered,  and  at  last  is  restricted  to  bushes 
oiCyiisus  and  Fieris,  which  spread  in  masses  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
pioe  woods.  The  Canary  pine,  in  general  form  and  appearance,  re- 
sembles the  species  of  Europe,  and  this  region  calls  to  mind  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  alpine  forests.  It  grows  on  the  steep  slopes,  and 
more  elevated  descents  of  the  mountains,  but  seldom  surmounts  the 
crettts  of  the  ridges.  Underneath  these  gigantic  trees,  the  soil  is  dry 
and  light,  and  the  number  of  nemoral  plants  is  comparatively  limit- 
ed. Ascending  still  higher,  the  pinnacles  which  surround  the 
peak,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  appear  bleak  and  barren^  but  even 
here  there  are  several  plants  which  cannot  be  elsewhere  gathered, 
such  as  Car  Una  xeranihemoides,  Cheiranthus  scoparius,  or  the  Plan- 
iago  Teydea ;  a  single  shrub  Rhamnus  coriaceus  grows  only  on 
the  summit  of  Guaxana ;  the  Jvniperus  cedrus  crowns  the  cone  of 
Cedro,  while  the  Rose  of  Armida,  and  a  variety  of  Pyrus  aria  inha- 
bit exclusively  two  spots  considerably  apart  from  each  other,  the 
mountain  of  Rosal,  and  the  Tiro  del  Guanche  of  the  Canadas, — and 
above  this  elevation,  when  the  traveller  reaches  the  peak  itself,  the 
'  1  eyda,"  the  vegetation  of  these  wild  regions  is  found  to  be  alto- 
gether original.  Cytisus  proljferus  is  the  first  shrub  which  is  seen 
on  entering  the  gorge  of  the  Canadas,  then  Adenocarpus  Jrankenioides 
and  Cytisusnubigenus  ;  lastly,  iSilene  noc(eolens,BJid  Viola  ckeiranthi^ 
filia,  appear  on  the  peak  itself,  among  masses  of  pumice,  the  last  of 
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the  floweringplants.  Liebens  and  a  few  miiiiite  moftses  mark  a  fartber 
but  now  nearly  exhausted  state  of  vegetation;  and  at  11^424  fleet 
Weissia  verticillata  springs  in  the  crevices,  heated  by  the  oonctantlj 
exhaling  vapours.  Such  is  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  plants  rise  from  the  coast  to  the  nearly  barren  snmmits. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  "  Distribution  Phytoetatique,"  the 
distribution  of  the  plants,  taken  according  to  the  mass  of  species 
which  prevail  in  certain  ranges,  from  the  shore  to  the  snmmits  of 
the  peaks,  with  the  relation  between  the  vegetation  and  the  di- 
mates,  have  served  MM.  Webb  and  Berthelot  for  tiie  basis  of  their 
tables.  These  differ  considerably  from  those  of  their  predecessors 
in  research :  Hnmboldt  selecting  Teneriflb  as  possessing  the  greatest 
range  of  elevation,  and  placing  a  height  of  10,500  feet  as  the  limit 
of  vegetation,  divided  their  altitude  into  five  zones,  viz.  the  sone  of 
Fines;  o£  Laurels;  ai  Pines;  of  the  Retamas;  and  of  the  Grmmituse. 
Our  authors,  In  dissenting  from  tiiis  division,  observe,  that  the  first 
sone  is  inaccurately  defined,  for  the  viifeyards  occupy  but  a  small 
space  in  the  whole,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  sea,  while  they  cease 
before  attaining  the  elevation  marked  for  the  commencement  of  die 
second  region.  The  Quercus  Canariensis,  {Bwhss.)  which  is  noted 
as  indicating  the  zone  of  Laurels,  is  thought  to  be  only  the  Q.  /w- 
hescens,  introduced  by  the  first  settlers  after  the  conquest  of  Tene- 
riffp,  and  now  in  a  state  modified  by  climate.  The  Junipems  cedro, 
(Brouss.)  which  is  placed  in  the  third  sone  among  the  pines,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  our  authors,  ought  to  occupy  a  much  higher 
station.  The  zones  of  the  Retamas  and  Gramineof,  placed  at  an 
elevation  analogous  to  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  should 
only  include  the  last ;  two  species  of  grasses  only  presenting  them- 
selves on  the  highest  range ;  but  our  naturalists,  at  the  same  time, 
are  unwilling  to  admit  any  zone  of  grasses  at  all,  considering  that 
M.  Humboldt  must  have  been  deceived  by  hlae  accounts,  and  stat- 
ing, that  none  of  the  Gerealia  are  now  cultivated  beyond  a  height  of 
4,^00. 

The  distribution  of  Von  Buch  is  also  differed  from ;  here  the 
same  island  is  divided  into  five  zones,  characterized  by  elevation  and 
temperature. 

1.  La  region  subtropicale  ou  des 

formes  Africains,  1.200.  cl.  Egypt  and  Bachaiy. 

2.  La  region  Mediternmienne,  ou 

des  cnltoreB  Europeans,  2.560.  cL  France  and  Cent  lady. 

&  I^  region  tonjours  verte,  ou  celle 

des  forets,  .  .  4.100.  d.  Lyons  and  Lombard j. 

4.  La  region  du  pinar,  ou  des  pins 

des  Canaries,         .        ,  5.900.  d.  France,  Scotland,  N.  of  Germmj* 
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&,  La  ngam  des  cumbre,  ou  oelle 

des  Retamas  blancas,  10.880.  d.  N.  Scotland,  Drontheiiii. 

The  first  zone  is  considered  to  be  too  restricted,  and  that  it  shonld 
hare  extended  at  least  400  feet  higher.  The  second  is  not  suffi- 
deiitly  defined,  from  the  variable  circumstances  which  influence  the 
distribution  of  the  Cerealia  and  cultivated  plants.  The  third  zone, 
or  that  of  the  foreflts,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection^  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient definition  ;  while  the  indications  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
oomparisoa  of  it  with  the  climates  of  Europe,  do  not  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  each  region,  because  there  is 
no  proportion  of  time  between  the  seasons  of  heat  and  those  of  cold. 
The  olive,  indigenous  to  the  Canaries,  and  growing  at  an  elevation 
of  2,109  feet,  has  never  been  naturalized  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  a 
fact  at  variance  with  the  stated  resemblance  of  this  zone  to  the  di- 
mate  of  Lyons  and  Lombardy.  Neither  can  the  clime  of  the  fourth 
region  be  compared  with  that  of  Germany  or  Scotland.  In  those 
countries  Pinus  Canariensis  can  never  be  kept  alive  out  of  the  green- 
house. 

In  fixing  their  own  divisions  of  the  vegetation  of  Teneriffe,  MM. 
Webb  and  Berthelot  have  taken  almost  every  local  circumstance 
into  consideration.  From  numerous  observations  on  the  tempera- 
tare,  made  at  different  heights,  and  kept  simultaneously  in  various 
stations,  tbe  following  results  have  appeared.  To  the  height  of 
1,500  the  temperature  continues  very  equal,  varying  only  from  one 
to  two  degrees,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  openings  of  the 
valleys,  or  as  it  may  be  influenced  by  the  exposure,  nature  of  the 
soil,  or  proximity  to  wooded  hills.  According  to  the  same  local 
circumstances,  its  variation  above  a  height  of  1,500  to  about  4,000 
is  from  two  to  eight  degrees ;  but  in  this  region  clouds  and  vapours 
almost  constantly  rest  on  the  hills  and  slopes,  and  afford  a  supply 
of  moxsture  most  favourable  for  vegetation,  and  the  plants  are  thus 
found  here,  growing  luxuriantly,  and  distributed  in  large  masses. 
From  4,000  to  the  summit  of  the  peak  there  is  not  the  same  mois- 
ture furnished  by  vapour,  while  the  temperature  diminishes  pro- 
portionally to  the  ascent,  and  taking  a  line  along  the  elope  of  8,000, 
a  difiference  is  perceived  of  from  nine  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  de- 
grees below  the  temperature  of  the  coast.  Upon  these  deductions, 
and  allowing  for  variation  from  locality  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, our  authors  have  divided  TeneriflFe  into  three  great  climates, 
and  have  given  three  tables,  which,  while  they  completely  explain 
their  views,  are  otherwise  so  extremely  interesting,  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  copy  them. 
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PREMIER  CLIMAT. 

(mrBUBua.) 


EXPOSITION  DU  NORD. 

LimUet.  Drouis  le  niveau  de  la  mer  jus- 
qu*^  1,500  pieds  au-desmu. 

TEMPERATURE  CHAUDE, 

Mazimum  de  la  chaleur  lur  la  cote,  au  ni- 

▼eau  de  U  mer.        .  .        30** 

Minimum.    .         Id.      .        Id.        16,1 
Difference  de  temperature  a?ec  celle  da  ni- 

yeau  de  la  mer,  luiTont  Taltitude  des  tta- 

tiona  de  14  2* 

EUU  de  ratmotpfthr.  Brises  r^gulieres  ya- 

riant  du  N.-N.-0.  iTE-N.-K. 

Ciel  presque  toujours  sans  nuagea. 

Quelques  averbes  de  novembre  en  Janvier. 
Terraifu.  Tu&  voleaniquea,  liasaltcs,  soo- 

ries  et  nuppes  de  lave  en  d£com|)osiiion. 
Ire  ckuse.  (irevcs  bord^eb  de  falaiscs ;  co- 

teauz  maritimes  coupes  par  des  ravins. 
2me  claase.  Ravina  profonds  souvent  par- 

courua  par  des  torrena  ;  bergea  escarpdes. 

VEGETATION. 

REGION  DES  EUPHORBES  DANS  LE8 
TERRAINS  DE  LA  PREMIERE  CLABSE. 

Plavtes  do  mi  NANTES  :  Euphorbia  Ca- 
narietiiia^  E,  piscatoria,  Kieinia  ncrii/bliOf 
Plocama  pendula, 
EsPECEs  EPARSES  qui  appartiennent 
,  aux  genres  Cont/za,  Aizoon,  Sta- 
tice,  Artemisia,  Prenanthes;  Achy^ 
ranthes,  Chri/scmthemum,  Astyda^ 
mia,  Kochioy  Periplocay  Frattkenia, 
Crithmum,  Forskalea,  etc. 

Veoetaux  naturalises.  Palmiera, 
Nopals,  Figaiers,  Agaves,  Bananiera, 
Mariers,  Orangera,  etc. 

REGION    DES  PLANTE8  RUPE8TRE8 
DANS    LES     TERRAINS   DE  LA    DEUX- 
lEMB  CLASSE. 

EsPECES  EPARSES  appartenaat  aux 
genres  Hypericum,  Bystropogon, 
Ischium,  Lavandula,  Digitalis, 
Sonchus,  Messersrhmidia,  Thymus, 
Tanacetum,  Teucrium,  Sempervi" 
vum,  Stachys,  Salix,  Sisymbrium, 
Solanum,  Pyrethrum,  Datura,  Ci- 
neraria,  Anthemis,  Asparagus^ 
Athamantha,  Caiiarina,  Globular 
ria,  Rumex,  Bosea,  Peucedanum, 
Phyllis  Crambe,  Camyglanthus, 
Carlowizia,  Bryonia,  Cyperus, 
Dactylis,  Drusa,  Lavatera,  Adian- 
thum,etc 


EXPOSITION  DU  SUD-EST. 

ET  DU  8UD-OUEST. 

Limites.  Dcpuis  le  niveau  de  la  mer  joa- 
qa'i  2,600  pieda  au-dcasus,  et  memc  plin 
plus  haut  dana  certainea  locality  (Ex- 
emp.  vaII6e  de  San- f ago.) 

TEMPE:  ATURK  TRB8  CHADDB. 

Maximum  de  la  chaleur  aur  la  oote,  au  ni- 
veau de  la  mer.  .  39i»,3 

Minimum.     .Id.        .Id.  I848 

Difference  de  temperature  avec  celle  du  ni- 
veau de  la  mer,  auinmt  Taltitude  des  sU- 
tionade.  .        .         .         I  42*,6 

Etai  de  Patmojiphire,  Calme,  parfois  inter- 
rompu  par  dea  venta  d'Ouest  ou  de  Sad- 
B»C 

Ciel  presque  toujoura  sans  noaf^ 
Pluiea  fort  rares,  meme  en  hiver. 

Terraitu.  Nappes  de  lave,  tufe  vcdcaniqoes, 
basaltes,  acories  et  poncea  en  d^axn^on- 
lion. 

Ire  chwe.  Graves,  plages  sablonneuses,  &- 
laises  et  cotcauz  niaritimea  ampea  par 
des  ravins. 

2me  cfagse.  Ravina  nombreux  et  tres-pro- 
fonda,  rarement  parcourus  par  lea  tor- 
rena, berges  escarp^es. 

VEGETATION. 

REGION  DES  EUPHORBES  DAKS  X.B8  TER- 
RAINS DE  LA  PREMIERE  CLASSB. 

Plantes  dominantes.  JBuphorbia 
bahamifera,  E,  Canariensis,  E, 
aphyUa,  Cneorum  pulveruiemium^ 
Zygophyllum  Fontanesii,  JPresum- 
thes  spinosa. 

Especes  EPARSES  apparteoaDt  an 
genres  Ceropegia,  GnaphahMm^ 
Heliotropium,  ^Ivia,  Linaria,  L(h 
tus,  Lycium,  Mesetnbryanth^taan, 
Reseda,  Aloe,  Artemisia,  Notoct- 
rasy  Paronychia,  PhpscOis,  Jasmi' 
num,  Saccharum,  Sempervitmm^ 
Sida,  Gymnocarpus,  etc. 

VeGETAUX       NATURALISES.        Nopols, 

Agave,  Figuiers,  Amandiers,  etc 

REGION  DES  PLANTES  RUPESTRRS  DAN 

LZS   TERRAINS   DE    LA   DEUXIBMX 

CLASSE. 

EsPECES  EPARSES  appartenaat  aux 
genres  Cheiranthus,  Euphorbia, 
Salvia,  Lotus,  Draccena,  HeUaM* 
themum,  Hypericum,  BystropogatL, 
Echium,  Juniperus,  Lavatera,  La- 
vandula, Convolvulus,  Asparagus^ 
Pyrethrum,  Rhamnus,  Rubia,  Side- 
ritis,  Sonchus,  Cinerari4i,  (Jomyzu^ 
Salix,  Bosea,  Forskalea,  JusHdi^ 
Bupleurum,  Cyathea,  RocceUa. 
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SECOND  CLIMAX. 

(INTERUXDIAIBE) 


EXPOSITION  DU  NORD. 

Limites,  Depvas  1,500  picds  d^altitude 
juMo'i  plus  de  5,000  pteds. 

TnMtrature  hamide. 

DilrereDce  de  la  temperature  avec  celle 
de  Ia  cote,  suirant  Taltitude  des  sta- 
tions, de2^8^. 

EtatdtVatmotphere,  •  Brises  fraSches  va- 
riaotdu  N..N..O.ir£.N.B.Cielpre8. 
qoe  toojouts  couveitdenuages,surtout 
peodaot  le  jour.  Brumes  et  bruines 
freqoentes  en  6te.  Orages  et  fortes 
pttties  eo  hiver. 

Obterottiion,  La  neige,  qui,  dans  la  sai- 
800  hiremale  arrive  parfois  jusqu'i  la 
limite  superieuie  de  ce  dimat,  s'y  food 
presque  aussitot. 

Temiiit,  Valines  et  montagoes ;  sol  ar- 
gilo-volcanique  charge  d*liumus.  Laves 
decomposees. 

VEGETATION. 

REGION  DBS  LAURIER8  ET  DR8  PLAN- 

TES  NEMORALES. 
ESPECES  DOMINAMTES.   LaUTUS  Co- 

nariensis,  X.  Indica,  X.  BarbU' 
$ano,  Perseafatensy  Myrica  Fa^ 
ya,  et  autres  especes  eparses  ap- 
partenaot  aux  genres  ArbutuSy 
ArdinOy  BcehmeriOy  Cerasusy  Ce- 
kutrus,  EricQy  Ilexy  MyrHney 
Olea,  Pittosporumy  Rhammts, 
Vibumuniy  Vimea. 

Arbrbs  naturalises..  Cutanea 
vescoy  Quefcus  pubescens, 

Plantes  NEMORALES  des  genres 
Adenocarpusy  CinerariOy  Coof- 
volvulusy  DracocephcduMy  Exa- 
CHmy  FragariOy  Genista,  FestucOy 
GeramutHy  Hederay  LuzulOy  Mya- 
totisy  Origanuniy  Manunculus, 
Rubusy  RuscuSy  Scrophularioy 
Sempervivum,  SmUaXy  Solanum, 
Viciay  etc 

FouGEREs.  Diverses  especes  des 
genres  Adiantum,  Aspleniuniy 
Blechnumy  CyathctOy  DavailiOy 
Gymnogrammey  TrichomaneSy 
Woodwardiay  etc. 

Mousses  et  Lichens. 

REGION  DES  BRUTERE8  ET  DES 
CISTES. 

Erica  arboreOy  E-  scoparicy  Cie-' 
tus  vaginatusy  C.  candidiesimusy 
C.  Monspelieneisy  Helianthemum 
guUatum, 

FouGEREs.  Pteris  Aquilinay  No- 
thochlmna  Maranta  et  N.  veilea. 


EXPOSITION  DU  SUD-E8T 

ET  DU  SUD  OUE8T. 

Limiies.  Depuis  2,500  pieds  jusqa*d  en- 
viron 4,000  et  quelquefois  fboins,  sui- 
vant  les  localit&t- 

Tempirature,   Chaude  et  sdche. 

Difference  de  temp^ture  avec  celle  de 
la  cdte,  suivant  TaltUude  des  stations 
de  3  a  (T. 

EUU  de  Vatmoaphire.  Calme,  parfois  in- 
terroropn  par  des  vents  de  S.-E.  trds- 
chands.  Ciel  presque  tnujours  sans 
nuage ;  seulement  quelques  brouillards 
dans  les  valines  boi&ees. 
Pluies   rares,   orages   inittantan^  en 

biver. 

Obaerva^on.  La  ndge  descend  rarement 
jusqu*i  la  limile  sup^rieure  dc  ce  di- 
mat et  s*y  fond  assuitot. 

Terrain**  Valines  et  montagnes  presque 
g^neralement  depourvues  de  fordtft  lau- 
riferes,  sol  la  moins  substantiel,  pentes 
plus  repides. 

VEGETATION. 

Seulement  quelques  petits  grou- 

eia  de  Lauriers,  d*  Arbousiers  et  de 
ruyeres  dans  les  gorges  les  plus 

anfractueuses  du   bud-Est  et  du 

Sud  Ouest. 
Les  Cistes  en  plus  grande  masse. 

Observation*  De  ce  cote  les  Cistes 
sont  rarement  accompagn6s  par 
les  bruycres;  ils  occupent,  le 
long  de  la  bande  meridionale  de 
Tile,  un  espace  beaucoup  plus 
large  que  sur  Tautre  yersant  et 
s*etendent  depuis  Taltitude  de 
1,800  pieds  j usque  sur  la  llsiere 
des  bois  de  Pius  (4,000  pieds). 
Les  principales  especes  de  la  re- 
gion des  L'istes  sont  le  C  vagi, 
natuSy  le  C.  Candidissimusy  le  C 
Monspeliensis  et  Y  Helianthemum 
guttatum,  Le  Cistus  vaginatus 
est  toujours  Tespece  dominante, 
le  C.  candidissimus  est  fort  rare ; 
on  rencontre  ordinairement  le 
C  Monspeliensis  dans  les  stations 
plus  rapprochees  de  la  cote. 
Quant  k  V  Helianthemum  gutta* 
turoy  il  croit  un  pen  partout,  me- 
me  daos  la  r^on  des  Pins. 
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TROISIEMB  CLIMAT. 

(BUPEBISVB.) 

ObtervaUoH  prMdbk,  La  distribution  phytostatiqiie  ii*est  plus  modifi^  id  pw 
rexposidon  ;  les  ouages  restent  ordinairemeot  autioooaires  aa-dessons  de  la  aone 
daDs  laquelle  le  croitieme  climat  ae  tn>u?e  compris,  et  Ics  brttea  de  mer  exfinent 

peu  d*innuence  k  cette  hauteur. 

LimUei.    Depuu  J  ^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  J  p.^^^ 

Temperature.  Aiisez  chaude  et  seche  pendant  le  jour,  froide  et  parfda  huniide  peo- 
dant  la  nuit  Difference  de  temperature  avec  oelle  de  la  oote,  tuiTant  Taliitade 
des  stetions,  de  9  a  18^ 

EUt  de  Faimotphh-e.  Vent  faible  et  chaud  pendant  le  jour  gar  tous  let  plateaux 
■uperieurs  et  les  cretes  dee.  ipontagnes ;  calme  pendant  la  nuit,  niais  eet  6tat  de 
quietude  eit  louvent  trouble,  au  moment  du  lever  do  s>1eil,  par  les  boofrasqiisi 
subites  et  paasageres  qui  se  manifestent  au  iommet  dn  Pic  (1.) 
Ciel  sans  nuage,  air  tr^s-rarefi^,  soleil  briUant,  nuits  fioides,  pluies  tres-nues  ca 
^t^,  orages  mstaatan^  en  hiver. 

Observationt.  La  neige  6*amonceIle  sur  les  liantes  ctmcs  de  Tile  de  Palma,  daas 
le  cirque  des  canada«,  k  T^neriffe,  et  sur  les  crdtes  des  aleniours ;  naais  le  plus 
souTcnt  elle  s'y  fond  de  suite  ou  dispnrait  balay^e  par  les  Tents.  Elle  n'eat  per- 
manente  que  sur  le  pic  de  Teyde  pendant  deux  mois  environ  ;  plustears  hiveia  se 
passent  meme  sans  qu^elle  y  reste  plus  de  deux  on  trois  semaines.  La  glace  oe 
maintient  tout  el*ano6e  dans  la  grotte  de  la  Nieve  i  9,312  pieds  d^^eyation  an- 
de»sus  du  nivea  de  la  mer.  tl  gele  quelquef((ns  dans  la  ouit  vers  la  fin  de  decembR 
et  dans  le  mois  de  Janvier,  sur  les  rochers  isoles  et  i  Tombxe  mais  ces  sortes  de  cm 
sont  rares  et  ne  se  manife«tent  presque  jamais  au-dessous  de  7>000  pieds. 

TerraittM,  Talus  tres-rapides,  plateaux  et  sommetsculminans,  roomes  eaoarp«s« 
pics  volcaniques.  Sol  presque  entierement  envahi  par  les  Eruptions,  rocbes  tia- 
chyu'ques  par  grandes  masses,  tuffs,  scories  et  torrens  de  lave  de  diff<frente  natnie. 

VEGETATION. 

REGION  DES  PINS. 

EsPECE  UNIQUE.     Pinus  Canariensis. 

Planted  nemorales.  Helianthemum  guttatum^  Lotus  cmffustwumu^ 
Festuca  Myurus,  Erigeron  viscosum^  Thymus  Cakauintha,  AsphodelKt 
rcanosus,  Pteris  Aquiliruiy  etc.  (A  Palma,  Umbilicus  Htylandii  N.). 

region  des  LEGUMINBUSES  FRUTESCENTBS  ET  DES  PLANTES  ALPINES. 

Especes  dominant  es.  Cytisus  nubigenus,  Adenocarpus  frankenicadu 
(et  Cytisus  proliferus  dans  des  stations  infd^rieares). 

Plantes  ALPINES.  Eoarses  k  Teneriffe  parmi  les  legumineufies  du  graod 
plateau  ou  cirque  aes  Canadas.  Centaurea  aynaroldesy  ChrysamAt' 
mum  Braussonetii,  Echium  Auberianumy  N.,  Nepeta  Teydea,  S^  Pnh 
lycarpa  aristata,  Scrophularia  glabratUy  Pteris  AquUina,  etc. 

Id.  sur  la  crete  des  montafpes  centrales  a  Teneriffe.  Arabis  albida, 
Carlina  x^ranthemoidesy  Cheiranthus  scoparius,  Jun^perus  Cednu^ 
Ephedra  monostachya,  Festuca  laxoy  Pimpinella  CumbnB,  P.  Dem- 
droselinum,  N.,  PyrtM  Aria,  var,  Rhamnus  coriaceus,  Rosa  Armid^ 
N.,  Satureja  tenuis,  Bethencourtia  Paimensis,  Tolpis  iagcpoda.  Thy- 
mus  BeruKami,  N.,  etc 

Id.    a  Canaria,  Satur^a  lanata,  S.  tenuis.  Genista  microphyUa^  etc 

Id.  a  Palma.  Juniperus  Cedrus,  Arabis  albida,  Cerastium  stnctumt 
var,  Viola  Paimensis,  etc. 

Sur  les  pentes  du  Pic  de  T«.neriffe.  Silene  nocteolens,  N.  et  Viola  chei- 
ranthifolia,  depuib  Taltitude  de  7,500  pieds  jusqu'a  9^850. 

A  la  cime  du  Pic,  sur  les  bords  du  cratere  (11,424  pieds).  Weissia 
verticillata,  var,  et  Scytonema  myocrhus. 

*  Ce  vent,  qui  oblige  souvent  les  voyageurs  d*8bandonoer  cette  station,  i 
presque  totyours  dans  une  direction  contraire  au  vent  de  mer. 
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In  these  **  dimates"  oar  learned  authors  remark,  **  Nona  n'ayoos 
Tala  printer  que  la  repartition  des  plantea  sons  le  rapport  des  e»- 
p^ces  qu  on  rencontre  par  grandes  masses  en  snivant  nne  m^me 
ligne  de  pente ;  le  regions  que  nous  indiquons  ne  sont  point  des 
zones  de  v6g6taux  toujours  r^gulierement  superpos^es  les  unes  aux 
antres.  oiais  seulement  de  groupes  partiels  et  isoles." 

And  thocte  tablcrs  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  divid- 
ing them  into  delined  limits,  are  considered  as  much  too  restricted, 
and  80  lose  their  greatest  value,  unless  the  effects  of  local  circum- 
stances, exposure,  &c.  eorae  to  be  taken  into  the  account  In  fact, 
that  altitude-and  temperature  are  not  the  only  circumstances  which 
have  to  be  considered,  or  that  the  sort  of  established  rule,  **  that 
every  100  feet  of  height  would  lower  the  temperature  P  Reaum.,  and 
was  equal  to  P  of  distance  from  the  pole,"  would  depend  in  many, 
if  not  in  most  instances,  upon  modifications  entirely  local.  In  illus« 
tration  of  this,  we  may  quote  a  paragraph  which  soon  follows  the 
remarks  on  aooal  vegetation.  "  Lorsqn'  apres  avoir  paroouru  lea 
vertes  forets  qui  couvre  une  partie  des  versons  du  nord  de  Tene- 
rifle,  on  tourne  I'isle  par  la  pointe  la  plus  occidentale,  les  bois  des 
lauriers  ne  se  retrouvent  plus  que  dans  le  fbnd  des  etroites  valines 
comprises  entre  le  Cap  de  Zeno  et  le  port  de  San- Jago.  Quelque 
groupes  d'arbres  forestiers  gamissent  encore,  de  ce  c6t6,  les  an- 
fractuosit^s  les  plus  humides;  tandis  que  partout  ailleurs  ce  ne 
sont  que  pontes  arides  et  nues,  A  mesure  qu*on  s'avouer  sur  le  re- 
vers  meridiooal,  le  pays  est  encore  plus  devast6 :  la,  plus  de  brises 
rairaichissantes,  plus  de  nuages ;  mais  le  climat  de  la  Mauritanie 
meridionale  avec  la  secheresse  desesperante  et  son  atmosphere  de 
feu." 

But  amidst  the  varied  vegetation  of  these  islands,  there  are  some 
plants  which  defy  a  rule  of  confined  distribution,  "  plantes  vaga- 
bondes,'*  as  they  are  graphically  termed,  which  seem  to  delight  in 
no  peculiar  zone,  and  to  belong  to  every  climate.  Among  these 
stragglers  in  TeneriflFe,  Pteris  aquilina,  Hypericum  grandiflorum, 
and  Erigeron  piscosum,  are  widely  scattered  ;  the  two  first  appear 
at  from  1000  to  1500  feet  of  elevation,  and  are  met  with  as  high 
as  7000  feet.  Some  plants  which  grow  at  a  low  elevation,  are  not 
found  for  a  long  space,  but  appear  again  suddenly  at  some  height, 
thus  Pancratium  Canariense,  growing  on  the  shore  of  the  Val-de 
Guerra,  appears  again  on  the  plateau  of  Trebejo,  after  an  interval 
of  3800  feet. 

Among  the  plants  introduced  to  the  Canaries,  our  authors  are 
unwilling  to  include  the  Draccetta  draco.  This  plant,  supposed  to  be 
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a  native  originally  of  the  East  Indies,  is  found  in  the  Archipelago 
of  the  Canaries,  as  well  as  at  Madeira  and  Porto  Santa  It 
abounds  on  the  volcanic  slopes  of  the  Brena,  in  the  island  of  Palma ; 
at  Teneriffe,  some  aged  specimens  are  fonnd  in  the  valley  of  Ora^ 
tava,  and  in  the  Ravin  de  I'Enfer ;  adorning  the  basaltic  pinnacles 
of  the  eastern  slopes. 

Pisiachus  lenliscut,  and  Olea  Europea  are  profusely  distributed 
over  the  great  Canary,  but  in  Teneriffe  and  Palma,  they  have  given 
way  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  though  the  names,  still  existing  in 
the  hills  and  valleys,  shew  that  they  were  once  abundant. 

There  are  many  other  remarks  and  observations  which  might  he 
taken  from  this  department,  but  in  noticing  them  all,  we  shoald 
have  in  reality  to  transcribe  the  chapter.  We  nuhesitatingly  reoom* 
mend  the  work  for  perusal  to  botanists ;  they  will  find  mudi  informa- 
tion and  much  useful  criticism  upon  the  histories  of  Humboldt  and 
Von  Buch,  &c.,  which  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  candidly 
and  modestly  expressed,  do  full  justice  to  the  labours  of  these  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  and  we  feel  convinced  will  be  read  by  them 
with  pleasure,  and  without  any  of  that  feeling  of  asperity  which 
the  remarks  of  one  traveller  upon  the  works  of  his  predecessors  so 
frequently  calls  forth. 
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HtftnenopUrorum  Jckneumonibus  affinium  monographicg,  Genera 
Eurapasa  et  Species  Ulustranles,  Scripsit  C.  G.  Neks  am  Esen* 
BBCK.    2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work,  though  one  of  importance,  is  known  to  be  merely  an 
extract  from  a  much  more  voluminous  one,  still  in  MS.,  consistixig 
of  ten  volumes  in  quarto.  It  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Bono, 
to  which  the  author  was  formerly  attached,  prior  to  his  settlement 
at  Breslaw.  He  had  there  formed  a  collection  of  25,000  insects, 
among  which  are  contained  all  the  Hymenoptera  described  in  the 
work  above  named.  M.  Nees  d'Esenbeck  is  a  noted  botanist,  and 
successfully  combines  the  study  of  two  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  practical  pursuit  of  each  of  which  so  well  accords  with  the 
other.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  or  rather  a 
completion  of  M.  Oravenhorst's  Ichneumonologia  Europcea,  publish- 
ed in  three  very  thick  volumes  in  1829.  These  authors  worked 
with  a  mutual  understanding  of  each  others  labours,  and  while  the 
latter  undertook  and  completed  the  Ichneumones,  properly  so  called. 
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Uie  former,  with  equal  skill  and  assitluity,  has  illustrated  the  Ich' 
nemnones  adsciii. 

ForHmieckleny  &c.  Forest  Insects,  The  Natural  History  of  Insects 
nthkk  prove  injurious  to  Woods.  By  Professor  £.  A.  Rosen jes- 
8LEB.  1  Vol.  8vo.  (100  pages)  with  a  lithc^raphic  plate.  Leip- 
sig,  1834. 

ThiB  compendious  work  is  one  of  the  few  which  treats  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  devoted  in  a  systematic  manner.  It  consists  of 
25  paragraphs,  containing  observations  on  the  generalities,  the  clas- 
sification, the  retreats,  the  nourishment,  and  the  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing insects  injurious  to  trees  ;  likewise  descriptions  of  the  species 
in  their  different  states,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  injuries  they 
occasion.  The  author  confines  his  remarks  to  the  species  which  at- 
tack forest  trees^  in  strict  consistence  with  the  title  of  his  work,  al- 
though it  would  have  added  both  to  the  interest  and  importance  of 
bis  labours,  had  he  extended  them  to  the  fruit  department.  He  ar- 
ranges his  insect  species  (only  twenty  in  number)  in  reference  to 
the  trees  which  they  attack  : — as  follows. 

A.      CONIFERJB. 

I.  Pinus  ahies* 

a.  The  young  plants :  Gnrculio  abietis. 

6.  The  old  trees :  Bostrichus  typographicus ;  Hylesinus  piniper- 
da ;  Bostrichus  chalcographus ;  Rhagium  inquisitor  (less  hurtful 
than  the  others) ;  Sirex  gigas. 

II.  Pinus  silvestris.  L. 

a.  The  young  plants :  Tortrix  turiona ;  Tortrix  Buoliana  ;  Cur- 
colio  abietis. 

b.  The  old  trees.  Bombyx  pini ;  Bombyx  monacha ;  Oeometra 
piniaria  ;  Noctua  piniperda ;  Tenthredo  pini ;  Bostrichus  pinastri. 

III.  Pinus  picea,  L.    Bostrichus  abietiperda. 

IV.  Pinus  larix.  L.    Bostrichus  laricis. 

B.    Leapt  trees. 
Melolontha  vulgaris  andsolstitialis ;  Bombyx  processionea ;  Bom- 
bvx  salids. 
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Transactions  and  Periodicals. — BriiUh, 

Transacliofu  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  ii.  Part  i. 
Longmftn  and  Co.  London.  Printed  for  the  Society.  4to.  1836. 
With  this  part  a  second  volume  of  tfaeae  beautiful  Transactioiis  has  been  can. 
menced ;  a  publication  unrivalled  in  the  masterly  executioii  and  accuracy  of  its 
illustrations,  and  doing  much  honour  to  the  important  society  by  which  it  is  pub- 
lished and  patronised. 

I.  On  the  guaiU  and  Hemipodii  of  India,  By  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Stkbs.  In 
the  introductory  part  of  the  paper,  remarks  are  made  on  the  value  of  characters, 
specific  and  generic,  a  subject  \viiich  has  long  been  fruitful,  and  does  now  f omkh 
more  than  the  usual  material  for  criticism.  We  mey  observe  at  once,  that  we  &- 
like  secft'ofis  in  a  genus ;  if  they  are  very  marked,  they  deserve  a  more  decided  se- 
paration, if  not,  they  do  not  require  to  be  sectioned ;  and  it  must  always  be  recoU 
lected,  that  if  the  typical  form  of  a  genus  is  properly  selected,  in  other  words,  if 
the  genus  really  deserves  that  rank,  these  variations  will  always  mark  its  correct- 
ness, and  some  species  will  always  be  seen  with  characters  called  abemnt,  unit. 
ing  them  with  the  genera  which  stand  on  either  side. 

We  fully  coincide  with  Gok>nel  Sykes  when  he  says,  *<  I  have  long  UioHg^ 
and  daily  experience  tends  to  confirm  my  opinion,  that  the  researches  of  present 
tad  future  naturalists,  will  deprive  discoverers  of  many  of  their  honours  in  esta- 
blishing new  species  of  birds  ;**  at  the  same  time  what  can  they  do  so  long  as  no 
authentic  system  exists. 

Colonel  Sykes  considers  that  the  quails  and  partridges  should  be  united, 
that  the  former  are  in  reality  only  "  dwarf  partridges."  The  chaneten  of  Cotmr- 
nix  are  remodelled,  but  the  structure  of  the  wing  is  omitted  in  the  generic  cha- 
racter, while  three  sections  are  formed,  two  of  which  depend  on  '*  aUa  rmii 
natia"  and  '*  o/ts  rotendtifu.**  Perdix  and  FrancoliMm  are  also  considered  faanSy 
sufficiently  separated,  and  H,  Ponticerianua  is  instanced,  but  this  is  just  one  of  the 
specimens  which  will  stand  almost  on  the  confines  of  either,  and  will  point  oat 
their  alliance. 

Five  species  of  Indian  quuls  are  described,  three  of  whidi  are  named  as  new. 
They  are  beautifully  represented  by  lithographs  firom  the  pencil  af  Mrs  Gauk. 
C,  dactylisonanis,  specimens  from  India,  are  considered  identical  with  the  bird  of 
Europe,  and  with  those  from  the  Cape,  and  we  agree  in  die  wide  distiibatian  given 
to  the  species ;  we  know  that  it  stretches  nearly  over  the  whole  of  the  old  worid. 
C.  textUit  is  abundant  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  the  Dukhun  ;  and  it  is  remarked 
here,  that  "  so  abundant  are  the  different  species  of  quails  in  the  Dukhun,  that  in 
April  1829, 517  brace  were  killed  in  nine  days  by  four  guns."  C,  erytkrorl^mekaf 
N.  S.  met  with  only  in  the  valley  of  Karlefa  in  the  Ghats,  frequenting  the  same 

ground  with  the  Perdix  pieta C.  argoondah,  rock^asll  of  the  Dukhun,  N.  S., 

found  in  the  level  country  amidst  rocks  and  low  bushes,  rising  in  coveys  of  ftooi 
ten  to  twenty  or  more.  There  is  a  bird  from  the  Himalaya  closely  resembling 
some  of  the  varieties  which  Colonel  Sykes  notices,  being  without  the  black  nurfc- 
ings,  and  nearly  similar  in  plumage  to  the  female,  having  the  strong  bill  and  slight- 
ly graduated  quill  feathers.  The  white  streak  above  the  eye,  however,  extends 
through  it  to  the  bill. — C.  paUah,  mountain  quail,  N.  S.,  met  with  only  on  the 
mountains,  seems  a  very  variable  species,  and  specimens  from  Himalaya,  exhibit 
considerable  distinctive  marks.  We  here  remark  that  we  dislike  the  specific  names 
which  have  been  given  to  the  two  last,  as  well  as  to  a  Hemipodius,  (  H.  Taigocr) ; 
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ire  allow  the  difficulty  of  Unding  appropriate  names,  but  these  hare  nothing  to 
recommend  them.  Three  Hemipodii  are  noticed,  H,  pugnax,  DuMumerii,  and 
H.  TaigooTf  N.  S.,  differing  iiom  H.  jmgnax  in  its  more  slender  bill  and  white 

chin  and  thioal;. IL  Deacripticnt  of  a  few  invertArated  ammab  obtained  at  the 

liU  of  Franc*,  By  Robert  Tsmfleton,  Esq. — Four  animals  are  described,  illus- 
trated by  a  well-iinished  plate. III.  On.  a  remarkable  species  ofPteropine  bat. 

By  E.  T.  Bennet,  Esq. — On  several  of  .the  bats  there  seems  to  be  cavities  and 
pouches  connected  with  a  glandular  apparatus ;  and  in  the  one  now  described, 
there  is  a  patch  of  long  white  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which  Mr  Bennet 
suspects  is  connected  with  some  similar  ammgement  This  patch  is  about  one 
loch  in  diameter ;  the  hairs  are  longer  than  those  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
they  spring  in  tufts  from  a  common  centre,  diverging  to  either  aide.  In  one  or 
two  other  species,  tufts  somewhat  similar  have  been  observed,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent animal  the  greatest  developement  of  it  appears ;  while  in  most  of  them  we 
also  have  a  modification  of  the  form,  and  a  difference  in  the  number  of  the 
grinders,  which  may  ultimately  be  made  the  basis  of  charscters  for  a  separate 
genus.  This  animal  has  been  named  Pteropus  WMteii,  and  two  plates  are  de- 
voted  to  itf  one  to  a  figure  of  the  bat  itself,  another  to  the  appearance  of  the 

fiir,  tsken  firom  different  parts  of  the  body,  greatly  magnified. IV.  Some  ac- 

eotmt  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  Coasts  of  South  America^  with  descriptions  ofNsw 
Genera  and  species,  founded  principatty  on  the  Collections  obtained  by  Mr  Cum^ 
ingand  Mr  MiUer.  By  Tuomab  Bell,  Esq. — A  valuable  paper,  continued 
from  p«ge  8S5  of  VoL  I.  but  too  long  to  be  slightly  noticed  here.  The  first 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  genus  Cancer  brought  home  by  the 
above  named  collectors,  and  three  new  species  are  figured  and  described.  The  pre- 
sent communication  is  devoted  to  the  Oxyrhynchi,  They  are  illustrated  by  five 
plates,  containing  representations  of  twvnty-two  species V.  Some  Observa- 
tions on  the  Economy  of  an  Insect  destructive  to  Turnips.  By  William  Yarrell, 
Esq. — Observations  on  the  AthaUa  centifolia,  which  has,  during  the  last  year, 
committed  bo  much  damage  to  the  turnip  crops  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  We 
regret,  however,  that  the  range  of  this  pest  has  not  been  more  decidedly  pointed  out 
We  do  not  know  how  frr  it  has  exteuded  either  to  the  south  or  north ;  and  it 
also  appears  to  have  passed,  as  it  were,  over  some  districts,  and  again  appeared. 
On  the  Border  counties  of  England  and  Scotland  it  was  abundant,  and  committed 
severe  depredations.     Figures  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  its  different  stages,  by 

Mr  Westwood,  accompany  this  paper. VI.  Mhnoire  sur  une  NoweBe  esp^ce 

de  poisson  du  Genre  Histiophore,  de  la  smt  Rouge,  Fat  M.  E.  Ruppell,  M.  D. 
Membre  Exteme  de  la  Sodk^  Zoologique — The  description  of  Hist,  immacu- 
latuSf  Rupp.,  which  that  gentleman  oomdders  distinct  from  the  three  previously 
known  species  of  the  genus.  The  colours  of  this  fish  are  of  a  uniform  dull 
blue  above,  changing  to  silvery  on  the  lower  parts ;  the  upper  fins  are  blackish 
Uoe,  the  lower  greyish  and  all  spotless,  with  the  exception  of  a  dark  mark  on 
the  pectoral  at  its  lower  part  The  formula  of  the  fins  is — 
P.l  +  19V.8+0,  D.47+0,0  +  7.A.  10  +  0,0  +  7.0.5+17+5.  M.  13. 7. 

VII.  On  (he  genus  Octodon,  and  on  its  relations  with  Ctenomys,  Blain, 

and  PoBPHAGOMYB,  F,  Cuv,  including  a  Description  of  a  New  Species  of 
Ctenomys.  By  £.  T.  Bennet,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  &c. — An  excellent  paper,  entering 
in  Mr  Beiuiet's  own  manner,  into  the  relations  of  the  genera  mentioned  above, 
and  iUustrated  by  good  figures  of  Octodon  Cummingii,  and  Ctenomys  Magdla- 
NO.  V.  I  i 
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nicuM.  One  thing  we  would  remaik  of  the  very  bcattfUU  figures  of  M»im«w 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  these  TraniiHions,  the  effect  of  the 
picture  is  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  the  ikallt  and  details  of  anatomy  be- 
side the  figure;  they  would  be  much  fliOfe  efficient  for  reference,  as  bold 
wood-cuts,  perhaps,  not  more  expeadn.  The  skull  in  the  plate  of  Macrvpus 
Parryi  is  quite  an  outrage. 

Transactions  and  Periodicals — Foreign. 

Annales  des  Sciences  NaiureUes.  Zoologie,  MM.  Anoouiif  et 
MiLNS-EiywARDs.  Botaniqve,  MM.  Ad.  Brononiart  et  Gon*- 
LBHIN.  Crochard  and  Co.  Paris,  Mai,  Juin,  1836.  (Contiaued 
from  page  413.) 

1.  Zoology. 
The  few  first  pages  in  the  Number  for  May  are  occupied  with  the  c<Micliisiin 

of  Lesson's  memoir  **  nor  lot  Beroides," Ravius  Obseroationg  anatomiqmeo 

9ur  /m  FanonSf  mur  lemr  mode  d'insertum  entre  aux  et  avec  la  meadfrone  palatine. 
These  observations  were  made  on  a  specimen  of  the  Balana  roetraia,  forty-two 
feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  which  was  cast  dead  upon  the 
shore  of  CCiyeux,  near  Saint  Valery.  A  figure  of  the  species  is  given,  as  also 
several  illustnitions  of  the  anatomical  details  of  the  jaws  and  their  remailcBbie 

q>peiidages. Vanbeneden'b  Memoireeur  Vanaiomie  de  t Helix  tdgira.     The 

differences  between  it  and  ^.  pomatia  are  summed  up  in  the  following  partieo- 
lars :  1.  There  are  two  ganglions  representing  the  brain  in  H.  algira,  and  four 
ganglions  underneath  ;  there  is  only  a  neivous  ring  without  distinct  ganglions, 
excepting  perhaps  a  superior  and  inferior,  in  H.  pomada.  2.  The  real  number 
of  filaments  issuing  from  the  nervous  ring  is  much  more  considerable,  and  the 
filaments  more  slender  in  H.  algira  than  they  are  in  H.  pomada.  3.  The  sali- 
vary glands  surround  the  oesophagus  in  H.  algira,  and  the  stomach  in  H.  pomatia. 
4.  The  upper  jaw  or  tooth  is  crenulate  in  H.  pomatia,  while  in  H.  elgiia  tliere 
is  a  single  medial  prominence.  5*  The  appendix  of  the  penis,  as  well  as  the 
duct  of  the  urinary  bladder  (so  we  translate  "  la  vessie  du  pourpre,**)  is  mocii 
longer  in  H.  pomatia.  6.  There  is  no  "  love  darf  in  the  algira,  and  the  hag 
which  should  contain  it  becomes  a  passage  to  the  female  organs.  7.  The  and- 
tifid  vesicles  are  represented  by  a  glandular  body,  without  any  appendix  in  the 
H.  algira.    8.  The  urinary  bladder  is  firee  and  floating  at  the  end  of  its  canal  in 

H«  pomatia,  and  adheres  to  the  oviduct  in  the  H.  algira. Desrayeb  av 

f  estimation  de  la  tempirat¥re  des  phiodes  tertiaires  en  Europe,  fomdde  star  la  cob- 
sideration  des  coquiUes  Jbssiles,  An  ingenious  application  of  conchology  to  the 
determinadon  of  some  interesting  points  in  geology.  Deshayes,  as  la  weB 
known,  ammges  the  tertiary  formations  in  three  groups,  deposited  in  successive 
periods ;  and  his  investigations  in  the  present  paper  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  first  of  these  periods — ^the  Eocene  of  Lyell — die  temperature  of  die  gidbe 
was  equatorial,  and  probably  several  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  present 
equator ;  that  during  the  second,  or  Miocene  period,  of  which  the  deposits  occupy 
the  centre  of  Europe,  the  temperature  was  like  that  of  Senegal  and  Guinea; 
while  the  temperature  of  the  third  or  Pliocene  period,  at  first  a  little- more  ele- 
vated than  ours  in  die  Mediterranean  basin,  became  latteriy  as  low  as  tliat  wbidi 
now  exists.^— .Hodgson  sur  Iss  Chivres  sS  les  Moutons  sawages  de  tB^wta- 
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imfo.    A  tmtlation  from  the  Jounial  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety  of  Bengal: 

RusooNi  wwr  lea  ekangemau  que  Us  aufs  des  PoisBoiu  epnmvant  avant  qu*il$ 
deniffu  la  forme  ^embryon,     A  translation  from  the  Bibliotbeca  Italiana,  and 

alftidy  noticed  in  our  analysis  of  the  Archives  of  Muller. Note  addttionneOe 

4m  memoire  de  M.  Duvernoy  ntr  qudques  partUndaritda  du  systeme  eanguin  ab- 

dommal  et  du  canal  aUmentaire  de  phuieure  Poiseone  cartilagineux, Anafyee 

dee  iravaux  anatomiquee,  pkyeiohgiquee  et  zooloffiques,pr4e^ee  d  tAcadhtie  dee 
Seieucee  pendant  le  moie  de  Mai  1896 :  viz.,  Marion  db  Proceb  awr  tOrang : 
Bassi  eur  la  Muscardine,  a  disease  of  the  aiUc-wonn,  produced  by  the  vegetation 
of  a  species  of  fungus  (Botrytis  Bassiana)  which  germinates  in  the  living  cater- 
piOsr,  and  invariably  proves  fatal  in  its  developement :  Blainville  eur  lee  em" 
ffremtee  trouviea  done  le  grie  bigarre :  Jacquemin  eur  tanatomie  dee  Oieeaux  : 
BouiusERY  et  Begin  eur  la  structure  dee  poumons :  Observations  sur  lee  Fausses- 
CfaBee  par  M.  Vallot. 

Tlie  June  Number  contains  only  one  original  paper,  viz. — Memoire  eur  la  vie 
uUra^anchiak  des  petites  Anodontes,  par  M.  A.  de  Quateefageb,  who  traces, 
with  minute  and  scrupulous  care,  the  changes  which  the  ova  undergo,  from  the 
period  of  their  entrance  into  the  branchiie,  until  the  young  Anodontes  are  en- 
tirdy  separated  from  their  parent.  It  has  been  long  a  cUsputed  question,  by  what 
passage  the  ova,  on  their  issuing  from  the  ovary,  got  access  to  the  branchiae^  for 
00  anatomist  was  able  to  discover  any  ducts  or  pores  indisputably  appropriate  to 
snch  a  purpose  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  M.  De  Quatrefages  appears  to  have  as- 
certained that  the  ova  are  first  expelled  from  the  body  through  the  anal  tube, 
and  again  sucked  in  by  the  stream  of  water  which  flows  in  between  the  branchial 
lameils  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  This  stream  deposits  them  in  the  folds 
of  the  external  lamella,  which  are  the  first  to  receive  the  water.  Here  the  ova 
insinuate  themselves  (it  is  not  mentioned  how)  into  the  loeuke  or  cells  of  these 
oigans,  which  are  loaded  with  them  disposed  in  regular  series,  while  very  few, 
or  more  commonly  none  at  all,  are  to  be  found  in  the  internal  branchial  lamella*, 
or  in  the  doek.  A  moderately  sized  Anodon  will  lay,  it  is  calcafa&ted,  rather 
more  than  14000  ova,  and  a  larger  individual  not  less  than  20000.  They  are  ex- 
pelled at  intervals  of  half  and  three-quarten  of  an  hour  in  small  clusters,  and  the 
process  of  oviposition  may  last  for  twenty-four  houn  at  least — Without  trans- 
lating the  author,  who  is  unusually  concise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  communi- 
cate to  our  readere  a  correct  idea  of  the  changes  which  the  ova  experience  in  their 
developement,  and  which  are  carefully  described  and  delineated,  as  these  were 
observed  from  day  to  day ;  but  the  omission  at  present  is  less  to  be  regretted, 
for  we  shall  probably  gire  a  translation  of  the  paper  in  a  future  number.  We 
can  now  only  remark,  that  the  embryo  young  appear  to  remain  about  125  days 
in  the  branchie  when  the  mother  delivers  herself  of  her  numerous  progeny. 
The  delivery  occupies  four  or  five  days. — The  rest  of  the  number  is  filled  with 
a  translation  of  Mr  Owsk*8  paper  on  the  Entozoa,  horn  the  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society ;  and  of  a  paper,  by  Messrs  Falconer  and  Cantley,  on  a 
new  genus  of  fosdl  ruminant  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  named  Sivatherium 
giffantmatL     The  original  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  qfihe  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal In  the  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Aeademie  dee  Sciences 

pendant  le  mauds  Juin  1886,"  there  is  a  letter  from  M.  D.  Nervaux,  in  which 
he  says  he  had  seen  a  pair  of  Nightingales  {Boesignolj  remove  their  eggs  froOi 
die  neat  ulien  this  was  thteatened  to  be  inmdatad,  and  that  the  «ggi,  pkced  in 
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a'new  ne>t,  were  afterwardi  hatched  The  anecdote  is  exactly  amihtr  to  aw 
recorded  of  the  Water-hen,  by  Mr  Selby,  in  tiie  proceedings  of  the  Berwiebhire 
Naturalists*  Club.  There  is  also  a  long  extract  from  a  Memoir  of  GBomoY 
Sautt-Hilaire  on  the  Oraog-Outang,  written  in  a  spirit  which  we  gready  &- 
like,  and  with  views  strongly  coloured  by  his  &vourite  hypothesu  (if  be  vill 
'allow  us  to  call  it  so)  of  the  unity  of  oiganization  throughout  the  animal  Vang- 
dom.  This  theory  ao  fully  possesses  him,  that  It  is  almost  impoaaiUe  notto 
look  on  his  observations  and  facts  with  a  certain  degree  oi  suspicion ;  aad  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  has  been  led,  in  the  present  instance,  we  can  by  no  nieiM 
4xmcur.  The  Orang-Outang  is  with  G.  Saint-ffilaire  neither  man  nor  monkejr- 
a  mixture  of  both, — and  man  must  be  classified  in  fiiture  with  the  QuadninnM. 

GuERiN  has  observed  under  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  Jfadktfif|M^ 

poda  some  little  membraaous  sacs,  which  he  is  of  opinion  are  organs  of  mpna^ 
tion  analogous  to  those  which  are  found  under  the  abdomen  of  many  Cmatsoea, 
and  which  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  fialse  abdominal  feet  Thia  view  of  the 
use  of  the  aacs  in  the  Machilis  appears  to  be  strengthened  by  the  &ct,  that  La* 
treille  could  discover  no  stigmata  in  his  dissections  of  that  insect,  which  this  pe- 
culiarity of  structure  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  type  of  an  oscnhuit  group, 
connecting  the  dasses  Inseeta  and  Crustacea. — The  Number  containa,  lastlyt  t 
short  notice  of  Cutier's  Lefom  ttAnatomie  ComparSe,  of  which  new  editkn 
three  volumes  are  published ;  and  of  Frederic  Cutier's  JStMUrire  Naturdk  ia 
Citacist  already  revievml  in  this  Magazine. 

11 — Botany, 

Memoire  bus  Um  Chsterie§y  par  M.  Ch.  Moreen. — Anesaayof  muchiaierat 
and  sterling  value,  but  we  feel  that  any  analysis,  however  minute,  would  give« 
Tery  indistinct  and  scarcely  intelligible  view  of  it,  unless  we  had  the  aid  of  the 
numerous  figures  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  The  learned  professor  embraces 
in  his  essay  a  history  of  all  that  has  been  done  towards  a  kowledge  of  tbe  tribe, 
which  has  been  placed  among  infusorial  animalcules  by  some,  by  othera  amoif 
■the  algK,  while  others  have  maintained  its  mixed  nature— the  species  bemgaai- 
mals  in  their  origin  and  vegetables  in  their  mature  and  old  age.  Monen  eater- 
tains  no  doubt  that  all  the  true  Cloeteria  are  vegetables,  allied  to  Zygnema,  btf 
he  says  thatinfiisory  animalcules  have  been  mixed  with  them  ;  and  of  tbe  real 
Cloeteria  the  species  have  been  erroneously  multiplied,  by  Ehrenberg  in  particB- 
lar,  from  inattention  to  the  varied  forms  and  aspects  they  assume  in  the  couise 
of  their  developement  The  phenomena  presented  during  this  course  are  ib^ 
nutely  traced  and  delineated  in  highly  magnified  figures ;  the  bearing  wbkh 
these  appearances,  and  the  structure  of  the  productions,  have  on  various  iutn- 
cate  questions  in  veg;etable  physiology  is  indicated  with  learning  and  ingeointr; 
and  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  corrected.  One  of  these  relates  to  tbe  le^ 
diah  points  observable  on  the  extremities  of  the  firustula  regarded  by  Ehrenbefg 
as  eyes,  but  which  are,  we  may  say,  proved  by  Morren  to  be  vesicular  gnax^ 

probably  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  species. Montaqne  itf  ^ 

plantes  crypiogames  rdcemmmt  dScouvertes  en  France, Atdmadversitma  b^ 

mea  nonnuUtB,  m>vorumqiugenentmttspeciorum  diagnoses,  anct.  F.  E.  L.  Fl8CB0 

et  C.  A.  Meyer. Extraits  du  Botanical  Magaxine  pour  tanm^  18S5. 

DoroiOT  sur  Us  earaeter^s  gimhiques  du  CrypsopkUa  sax^aga. 

Juuu   MoRBXN  continues  his  admirable  **  Memoirt  sur  Iss  OosUrissJ^  hfl* 
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chapter  he  explauis  how  these  interesting  aigm  are  propagated  by  gemmules 
analogoiia  to  the  buds  of  more  perfect  phints ;  and  another  is  occupied  with  a 
detail  of  observations,  which  prove  that  they  also  produce  seeds  or  at  least  semi- 
nal bodies,  the  result  of  a  union  between  two  or  more  individuals  which  con- 
.iiect  themselves  in  the  same  way  that  the  Zygnenue  have  been  long  known  to 
do.  It  seems  that  these  hwett  plants  have  their  seasons  too  of  semination,^- 
tbe  leprodoctive  unions  occurring  only  at  two  seaisons  of  the  year,  vizi.  in  April 
and  June,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  time  will  depend  on  the  annual  temperature 
of  the  place  which  is  made  the  scene  of  observation.  The  gemmulesare  nume- 
voos  and  small^  while  the  seeds  are  very  few  in  number  and  laige,  so  that  were 
Che  ClosCeria  to  be  left  dependent  on  the  latter  solely  for  their  diffusion  or 
existence,  they  would  speedily  become  ezdnct,  two  individuals  beuig  required  to 
produce  one  fertile  seed.  No  single  Closterinm  can  form  aaeed  of  itself;  a  pair 
is  necessary,  and  yet  each  element  of  this  pair,  enclosing  all  the  organic  oon« 
ditions  necessary  to  reproduction,  is  in  fact  an  hermaphroditical  being.-.  In 
each  there  are  two  utrided  with  reddish  sphendee — the  male  organ, — and  two 
noasses  of  chromules — ^the  female  organ.  If  it  remain  single,  the  spherules  fe- 
cundate the  divisions  of  these  parenchymatous  masses,  which  become  then  the 
gemmules;  if  it  unites  itself  to  another  individual,  the  spherules  fecundate  the 
whole  and  undivided  masses  of  the  same  chromule,  which,  by  a  force  acting  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  is  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  seed.^  Morren  con- 
cludes has  pap»  with  the  following  corollaries — *'  1**.  D  y  a  des  Stres  chez  les- 
quels  les  oiganes  de  la  nutrition  forment  seuls  et  i-la^fois  les  organea  reproduc- 
teun  et  les  dtres  reproduits.*' — "  2^  La  formation  des  embryons  v^g^tauz, 
dans  les  algues,  depend  d'une  concentration  de  la  matidre  organist. '* — "  3^.  Les 
embryons  v^touz  ches  les  algues,  se  formant  sous  ilnfluence  d*une  force  or- 

ganisatrice  qui  procede  de  la  drconf^rence  an  centre." Montaone  sur  la 

platUes  crypiogomeB  r4eiemment  dScouvertes  en  France. Sfach,  Conapectua 

^omo^apkUB  Hypericauamm.    The  following  table  exhibits  a  distribution  ,of 
tlie  British  species  according  to  Spach's  views : 

Tribus  DssM09rEM0Ni.£ — Sectio  ELonsiNEiB. 
Genus  Ehdee :  sp.  E,  palnstria. 

Tribus  HYPBRicsiE — Sectio  Hyi^rinb^e. 
Genus  Hypericum :  sp.   *    Holosopalum — H.  hunUfutum.  H.  quad- 
rangvhim.  *  •  Milleponim — H,  perforatum..  H.  duhiumf  •  •  • 
Adenosepalum — H.  pulchrtmu  H.montanum.  •  •  •  •  Droso- 
carpium— ^.  Carbatum. 

Tribus  Hyfbbic&s — Sectio  ANDRoasMiNEA 
Genus  Androeamum  sp.  A.  officinale. 
Genus  Eremotithe :  sp.  E.  calycmum. 
The  remainiug  articles  of  the  number  consist  of  short  reviews  and  extracts  from 
the  '*  Flora,'*  and  do  not  require  in  consequence  to  be  indicated  in  this  place. 

The  Magazine  of  Natural  History.     Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon* 
Vol.  iz.  N08.  for  Nov.  Dec.     (Continued  from  p.  403.) 

I.  Zoology. 
Westwood  on  the  Nomendature  of  Natural  History,  p.  561.     We  are  at  the 
very  antipodes  with  Mr  W.  on  this  subject,  which  it  appears  to  us  has  been 
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tnything  but  elucidated  by  the  recent  diacuisioiis  to  which  it  hw  giiven  tin  is 

England. N.  Wood's  Reply  to  C.  J.*8  Remarks  on  the  '^  Britudi  Soog 

Birds,**  p.  566 On  the  Habits  of  the  American  Flying  Squinel,  (PterooiTi 

volucella,  Cuv.)  by  D.  W.  C.  p.  568.  A  very  pleasing  paper.-— —Bukkleyos 
the  Occuirence  of  Dreissena  polymoq>ha,   VmUtenedem,  in  NorthsmptODshiic^ 

p.  572. Blyth  on  the  Birds  obse/Ted,  during  the  last  four  youn,  in  tke 

Vicinity  of  Tooting,  Surrey^;  with  Remarks  on  their  oompaiatiTe  Numbenaid 

Distribution,  p.  622. Cla&ke'b  Remarks  on  Lepas  anatife^^  p.  686. 

In  neither  Number  is  there  any  original  Botanical  oommunication,  ezceptiiig  wfait 
is  to  be  found  among  the  *<  Short  Notices,**  which  aie  as  various  and  namerom 
as  hitherta  Of  these,  there  is  none  we  hare  read  with  so  mudi  pleasure  as  the 
Anecdotes  of  the  late  Mr  Puiton,  author  of  the  Midland  Flora ;  and  we  do  hope 
that,  in  the  New  Series  of  this  Magazine  begun  with  the  present  year,  an  eflfort 
will  be  made,  by  the  industrious  Editor,  to  supply  us  with  similar,  or  ntfaer 
more  copious,  notices  of  such  lovers  of  Natural  History  as  may  be  annually  wm- 
moned  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.    ' 

Entomological  Magazine.     London,  October  1830. 

The  contents  of  this  number  are  less  interesting  than  usual,  and  tlie  fint 
eight  pages  are  fiUed  with  a  continuation  of  the  **  Wanderings  and  poDderingB 
of  an  Insect  Hunter,**  which,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  Math  Entomology. — 
Art  11.  Essay  on  Parasitic  Hymenoptera.  By  A.  H.  Hauday,  M.  A,  conti- 
nued from  pBge'59. 12.  Some.  Scraps  by  the  author  of  the  Ddta  letters. — 

1 3.  Notes  on  Diptera  by  Francis  Walkee.     These  record  the  habitats  of  sevenl 

rare  British  species. 14.  Researches  on  the  insects  injurious  to  the  vise, 

known  to  the  ancients  and  modems,  and  on  die  means  of  preventing  their  ravages. 
By  M.  Le  Baron  Walkenaer,  extracted  from  the  Annales  de  la  Sod^t^  Entomo- 
logique  de  France.  The  first  section  only  of  this  essay,  containing  the  oiticil 
examination  of  the  names  given  by  the  ancients  to  insects  injurious  to  the  tidp 

is  given  ;  the  remainder  to  appear  in  a  subsequent  number. 15.  Additiood 

notes  on  the  order  Thasynoptera.     By  A.  H.  Halibay,  M.  A 16.  N<ytes 

upon  Diptera,  and  characters  of  some  nndescribed  species  of  the  fiunily  Musdda. 

By  A.  H.  Hauday,  M.  A. 17.  Verses  on  Spring. 18.  Thoughts  on  the 

Study  of  Entomology. 19.  A  list  of  rare  insects  taken  at  Darenth  Wood.   Bf 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Practical  Entomologists,  from  June  20th  to  July  llth, 

1886 ^20.  Description  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  die  British  ChiysididB. 

By  H.  E.  Shuckard,  M.  E.  S ^21.  Notes  on  the  Butterflies  questionably 

British. ^22.  Observations  on  the  circulation  of  blood,  and  the  distribution  of 

the  Traches  in  the  wings  of  Ckrytopa  perla,-  By  J.  S.  Bowerbane.  An  tntereiU 
ing  paper,  accompanied  by  a  plate  of  the  wing  of  the  insect  and  its  blood-vesseb. 

^23.  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Club. 24.  List  of  captures  A 

Lyndhuist  and  Ryde.  By  Sir  John  Lighton,  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  RcoR' 
Among  the  Coleoptera  are  three  distuict  new  genera  of  StaphyUni,  and  GicJniieh 
Germanica,  &c. ^25.  Pith  of  Periodicals. 
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ZOOLOOICAL. 

HenUia^  Savigny. — This  genus  of  spiders  is  nmasMt^  l«f « fbr  having  three 
joints  in  the  tanas*  which  is  an  anomalotts  &ct  in  its  dass,  and  2dZ^,  for  the 
smoothness  of  the  daws,  for  the  daw  of  every  other  known  spider  is  toothed 
or  pectinated.  These  curious  deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure  are  un- 
doubtedly accompanied  with  corresponding  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the  spe- 
ciesy  but  with  these  habits  we  are  unacquainted.  Three  spedes  are  known»  one 
a  native  of  Egypt  (Cairo,)  the  others  of  bidia,  having  been  sent  from  Bombay, 
and  the  coast  of  Malabar. — Guirint  Mag*  de  Zooloffie* 

Plevrciuchusy  nov.  gen. — Charscterized  at  p.  I'^ — Mr  J.  E.  Gray  iiifonns  us 
that  this  is  synonymous  with  his  genus  Cidgna  in  Griffith's  edition  of  the  '*  Ani- 
Vial  Kingdom,**  and  with  the  Pteropleura  of  Wdgmann— Eorrs. 

Uyupa  Epopa, — A  beautiful  spedmen  of  the  Hoopoe  was  shot  near  Coylton 
in  Ayrshire  on  the  16th  of  October  1836 — P.  W.  Maelagan, 

Fako  rtfipes. — A  fine  mature  male  was  shot  on  the  Durham  coast  between 
South  Shidds  and  Marsden  rocks,  in  the  middle  of  last  October.  It  was  in  com- 
pany with  another,  which  unfbrtunatdy  eso^ied.  The  stomach  was  filled  with 
coleopterous  insects. — Albamf  Hancock. 

MotacUla  neglecta.'—A  male  specimen  of  this  interesting  spedes  was  shot  a 
little  west  of  Newcastle  on  the  Ist  of  last  May.  It  was  with  another,  probably 
a  female ;  and  from  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  is  likely  they  might  have  bred 
IB  the  ndghbourhood.  When  my  brother  was  in  Norway  he  met  with  several 
individuals  of  this  spedee,^but  procured  only  one.  It  appears  to  be  the  common 
bird  of  that  part  of  Europe,  and  is  so  perhaps  over  the  whole  continent,  the 
neglecta  being  the  spedes  described  by  the  continental  writers  as  ihttflava  of 
Bay. — Albasttf  Hancock, 

JRegvIus  ignicapUhu, — An  individual  of  this  beautiful  little  bird  was  tsken  on 
the  rigging  of  a  ship  five  miles  off  the  Norfolk  coast  in  the  early  part  of  last  Oc^ 
tober. — Albamf  Hancock, 

iMruM  mimUua, — A  spedmen  of  this  bird,  in  the  first  plumage,  was  killed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  last  September, — Albany  Hancock,  Nov.  21,  1896« 

Hipparchia  biancUna. — Five  spedmens  were  captured  about  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust 1836,  at  the  foot  of  Whemside  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  by  Abraham  Chip- 
bam,  Esq.,  a  pair  of  which  were  presented  by  him  to  the  museum  of  the  Leeds 
PhiL  and  Lit  Sodety,  and  one  to  myself. — Henry  Denny. 

LuminoeUy  of  the  Sea  and  Cholera. — From  1810  M.  Surivay  had  obsened 
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the  phoaphoresGeDC«  in  our  seas  to  be  exhibited  with  the  same  charactert  ev«iy  yeir 
during  the  summer  season,  but  it  was  interrupted  in  the  waters  of  the  ehunel 
(De  la  Manche)  when  the  cholera  morbus  prevailed  at  Havre  and  its  vicinity  in 
the  month  of  May,  June,  and  July  1834.  "  Several  naturalists  of  the  French 
capital,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  our  harbour  from  season  to  season,  and 
who  had  been  observant  of  the  phenomena,  confirm  this  remarkable  &ct ;  snd 
the  whole  city  is  witness  to  the  sudden  and  very  general  mortality  of  the  fisha 
kept  in  our  preserves  of  brackish  water  which  then  occurred.  All  the  eels  aad 
flat  fishes  came  to  the  margins  and  died.  M.  SurivEy  examined  with  the  microsoope 
some  drops  of  the  water  become  a  little  putrid,  and  he  ascertained  that  its  slight 
blood-tinted  colour  depended  on  the  increase  of  different  kinds  of  infusory  tni* 
malcules.  | 

The  diffused  phoaphorescence  observable  in  our  seas  during  the  sammer,  M. 
Surivay  attributes  to  the  prevalence  of  a  minute  species  of  medusa  fNodikm         | 
miliaria, J  which  he  has  described  and  figured  in  Gutting  Mag.  de  Zooloyie.  | 

ParmaceUa,  Cuvier — MM.  Webb  and  Vanbeneden  have  attentively  exsmioed 
the  American  moUusca  reputed  to  belong  to  this  genus  in  the  rich  coUectxm  of 
the  late  Baron  de  F^nissac,  and  the  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  genos 
(PeUeUa)  for  their  reception,  the  organic  differences  between  them  and  those  of 
die  old  continent  being  so  considerable  as  to  justify  their  separation.  This  diri- 
sion  besides  has  the  advantage  of  fixing  in  a  precise  manner  the  geographical  dii* 
tribution  of  tbe  two  genera.  The  Ptonacelle  appear  to  belong  more  particularly 
to  Northern  Africa,  one  species  only  having  been  met  vrith  at  the  western  extr^ 
mity  of  Europe,  and  in  one  of  the  warmest  regions  of  the  Iberian  Peninsida.  We 
may  then  presume,  that  when  the  Limaeida  of  the  north  of  Africa  are  better 
known,  the  group  to  which  they  (the  Plirmacells)  belong  will  present  a  series  of 
species  similarly  conformed,  and  replacing  in  those  climates  the  slugs  of  our  tem- 
perate regions.  The  European  species  is  minutely  described  and  figured  in  a  late 
No.  of  Guerin*8  Mag.  de  Zoologie,  It  was  found  on  the  hills  of  Alcantara  be^ 
hind  Lisbon,  feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  CochUaria  aca-uk*,  and  is  charac- 
terized as  follows : 

PamutceUa  Vaiendennii,  corpore  toto  fulvo,  reticulatim  mgoso ;  concha  loi- 
tello  obvoluta,  tenui,  diaphana,  fragilissima ;  spine  rudimento  instrueta,  baa  noo- 
taria  amditu  sinuata. —  WM  and  Vanbeneden  in  Mag.  de  Zoohgie. 

On  the  sexea  of  tome  Cruetaceana. — It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  regard  of  aei, 
the  Cancro'idea  differ  not  only  in  being  male  and  female,  but  there  are  also  bar- 
ren or  spurious  females,  of  which  the  broadly-trigonate  abdomen  is  narrower  tbao 
in  genuine  females,  although  broader  than  in  the  males.  These  are  not  to  be  oor 
founded  with  young  females  whose  abdomen,  as  in  the  Majacee,  is  flatter  than  ia 
the  adults,  for  of  several  species  there  are  both  barren  and  fruitful  individuals  of 
the  same  age.  The  Cancro'idea  and  Matuto'idea  are  hitherto  the  only  fiunilieBin 
which  these  sterile  females  have  been  noticed.  Parhmus  (Neptunus)  pehgiciSi 
aang^inolentus  ;  (Amphitrite)  gladiator,  hastatoides;  (Charybdis)  miles,  6-deD- 
tatns ;  (Thalamita)  truncatus ;  Ocypode  (Macrophthalmus)  japonica ;  (Hdiec) 
tridens;  Orapeue  (Erischeir)  japonicus;  (Grapsus)  mannoratus  have  afforded 

*  The  exact  year,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  author's  place  of  residence,  is  omit^ 
tad  in  the  essay  from  which  this  notice  is  extracted. 


ipecimeiift  of  Chem.  The  form  of  the  abdomen  of  the  Bpuriout  femtles  is  trigo-' 
asle  in  all  the  Pdrtuni,  but  in  P.  eezdentiitiis  the  joints  are  arched  on  the  ride, 
andeoDStricCed  at  the  apex  and  base ;  in  Oxypode  and  QraiMnis,  differing  ftom  the 
fonner,  it  is  wider  than  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  sternum,  while  of  a  ge- 
nuine female  it  occupies  the  whole  breadth,  and  the  apical  joint  is  trigonal  not 
dilated.  The  ovigerous  appendages,  or,  as  thdir  use  would  warrant  us  in  calling 
them,  the  spoiioua  feet,  arefiinged  with  long  hairs  in  the  females,  but  on  the  con- 
trary in  the  neuters  they  are  either  smooth  or  very  shortly  hairy.  The  organs  of 
the  body  agree  mostly  with  those  of  the  females,  but  Portunus  miles  offers  a  dif-. 
ference  in  the  daws,  and  P.  truncitus  both  in  the  daws  and  front —  W.  De  Haan 
is  Sieboitg  Fauna  Japonica,    Cruttacea,  Put  ii.  p.  86. 

Arvicola. — M.  Edm.  de  Selys-Longchamps  has  published  a  short  monograph 
of  the  spedea  of  ArvicoltB  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  and  has  given  the  cha- 
lacters  of  two  spedes  which  he  conriders  new  and  distinct  We  add  the  de- 
Kfiptions  in  his  own  words,  to  serve  for  comparison  with  the  spedes  of  Britain. 
"  Campa^nol  touterrein,  A.  mbierraneus^Longeh. — Oreilles  m^ocres,  entour^s 
a  lenr  base  de  poils  qui  se  font  paroitre  cachies  quand  I'animal  est  en  vue.  Yeux 
tres-petits  (une  fois  plus  petits  que  ceux  du  Mus  arvalis,  Lin.)  Queue  d*une 
longeor  ^ale  au  tiers  du  corps ;  bicolore,  cest4t-dire  noir  en  dessus  et  blan- 
ehatre  en  dessous  (du  moins  dans  les  individus  adultes,)  pieds  converts  de  poils 
courts  d'on  gres  noiratre,  pelage  d*un  gris  noiratre  plus  ou  moins  fonc^  en  des- 
ms,  d*un  gris  blanchatre  en  dessous.  Dens  incessores  d*un  jaune  fonc6  chez 
ks  fieox.  Longeur  da  corps  2  po.  9  1. ;  de  la  queue  1  po.  21. ;  totale  8  po.  II 1. 
15  Vertebres  a  la  queue ;  18  paires  de  cotes — Ce  campagnol  se  trouve  sur  la 
bordi  du  Geer,  de  I'Ourthe,  &c.  n  frequente  les  jardins  k  legumes,  ritues  dans 
les  terrains  an  pen  humides  peut-etre  ausri  les  prairies,  n  vit  toujours  souter*  . 
nto. 

"  Campagnol  rouMMtrty  A,  rufesctns,  Longch, — Queue  d*un  longeur  ^gale  k  la 
mdoe  du  corps ;  bicolore,  cest-a-dire*  noiratre  en  dessus,  blanche  en  dessous. 
Yeux  prominens.  Oreilles  assez  longues,  pieds  blanchatre,  pelage  d*un  roux 
fenrogineux  aaaez  vif  sur  le  dos.  gris  cendr6  sur  les  c6teB,  blanchatre  en  dessous. 
Longeur  du  corps  2  po.  9  1. ;  de  la  queue  I  po.  4^  1. ;  totale  4  po.  81. — 16  ver- 
tebres a  la  queue,  18  paires  des  cotes — cette  description  n*a  6t6  foit  que  d'apres 
2  individus  pris  dans  un  petit  bois  a  Longchamps  sur  Otter. "-^L'lnstit  16  Novr. 
18S6. 

BamtM  of  the  Camd  found  in  a  fossil  state. — M.  de  Bhdnville  has  announced 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Pteris,  that  he  has  learned  from  an  indivi- 
dual who  has  lately  returned  from  Tndia,  that  the  fossil  remains  of  the  camd  have 
heap  foimd  in  the  deporits  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayan  mountains. 
The  remains  alluded  to  consist  of  a  cranium,  which  was  found  in  a  very  hard 
sandstone  about  two  miles  from  Ramghur,  and  six  from  Pingon.  This  head, 
almost  entire,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dromedary,  or  ringle-humped 
cameL  There  has  been  also  discovered  in  the  same  locality,  the  anterior  part 
of  the  head  pf  an  aninnl  intermediate  between  the  Anoplotkerium  and  Paleo- 
iiervan  of  the  Paris  Basin.     And  the  tooth  of  a  spedes  of  Mastodon,  allied  to 


Yarr. 


Mr  Bell  quotes  this  as  synonymous  with  /I,  pratcnsu,  BaiU ;    A.  ripatia^ 

p. 
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the  M*  omgMHidmut  Cut.,  and  which,  if  this  opinion  thould  prove  eome^ 
would  thow  that  the  renuune  of  tlie  hitter  animal  had  been  found  in  tliree  qov- 
ters  of  the  world,  Europe,  Ana,  America. — Imtii.  9ih  tmd  letk  Now.  188& 

Migratory  JBirtU  m  1896. — In  the  northern  parti  of  Enj^and  the  eflectB  ni 
influence  of  seaaon  upon  the  movements  of  migratorj  birds,  has  been  strongly 
exemplified  during  the  present  year.  The  cold  and  imgenial  weather  diuiiig  die 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  delayed  the  arrival  of  most  of  our  BoniBier 
visitants  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  beyond  the  average  period  of  their  fintap- 
pearanoe,  as  deduced  from  a  journal  annually  kept  for  more  than  fifteen  yeui. 

It  was  also  generslly  remarked  that  they  were  much  fewer  in  numbers,  sod 
that  some  species  were  altogether  absent  in  localities  where  in  previouiTen 
they  bad  been  abundant.  I 

The  departure  of  the  Sybnadttt  as  well  as  the  Htnmdmidaf  on  their  eqinto-  ! 
rial  movement,  has  also  been  unusually  early,  no  doubt  stxongly  influFnffd  I7  1 
the  low  tempenture  of  the  season.  '  | 

Before  the  1st  of  September  the  most  of  the  Warblers  had  disappeared,  1  far  | 
individuals  of  Sylma  trochihu  alone  remaining  till  the  8th  or  10th  of  that  moiitb,  j 
and  after  the  20th  of  September,  more  than  a  month  before  their  aocostomed 
time,  the  Chimneg  SwaUows  and  Martieit  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  wotlif 
of  remark,  that  the  Crossbill,  whose  summer  migrations  extends  to  bigfaer  liti* 
tudes,  were  observed  in  Northumberland  as  late  as  the  2d  of  May,  at  wfaidi  tine 
the  eggs  in  the  ovary  of  the  female  were  some  of  them  as  large  as  peas. 

The  Fieldfare  (Mentla  pilaris)  one  of  our  winter  visitants,  arrived  in  hige 
flocks  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  the  present  month,  being  a  fortnight  or  dor 
before  the  average  time  of  its  appearance. 

An  extraordinary  deficiency  of  the  insect  tribe,  particularly  Coleopteis  nd 
l^pidoptera,  has  been  generslly  noticed  throughout  the  north  of  EnglaBd  isd 
Scotland,  during  the  spring  and  summer  just  passed. — P.  J.  S. 

Addition$  to  the  Entomology  of  the  Edinburgh  district, — The  foUowiqg  coleop- 
terous insects  have  been  captured  during  the  two  last  seasons ;  and  ss  theyiR 
not  contained  in  the  Entomologia  Edinensisof  Messrs  Wilson  and  Duncan,  mk 
record  of  them  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  devoid  of  interest 

Haliplus  meliuiocephalus.     Braid  marshes.     The  spedes  is  desoibed  I9 
Stephens  as  having  the  interstices  of  the  striie  on  the  elytra  impuDCtate;  dj 
specimens  have  a  few  scattered  punctures,  but  differ  in  no  other  respect 
Hydroporus  froter.    Reservoir  above  south  Queensferry,  and  in  the  fiafa-poodi 
at  Newliston. 

12-pustulatus.     Reservoir  at  south  Queensferry ;  a  single  individgi 

Hydrobius  melanocephalus.     Braid  marshes. 
Spbsridium  scarabsBoides — ^bipustulatum. 
TrichopterjTX  minima.     Wall-top,  Dalmeny  park. 
Ips  ferruginea.     Wall-top,  Dalmeny  Pto'k,  two  specimens  only. 
Hister  n^ectus — ^bimaculatus — ^nitidulus ;  all  near  south  Queensfeny. 
Onthophagus  ovatus.     King's  Ptek,  in  dung.     This  is  a  very  interesdiif  ad- 
dition to  our  Fauna ;  a  few  specimens  were  taken  early  in  18S6  by  Mr  R*  N. 
Greville.     It  is  the  only  species  hitherto  found  in  Scotland. 
Aphodius  contaminans. 
Telephorus  ochropus.     Roslin. 
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AcdUa  pdnoideik     Roilin.    The  Rev.  W.  Little  and  myielf  captured  one 

•pedmen  each. 
Hjpen  fulvipcs.     Soodi  Queensferry.     It  aeems  really  dbtinct  from  H.  ffi- 


Apion  pomoiue ;  rare.     A.  ennileopenne ;  Queensfefry ;  «  aingie  apecimen. 

A.  cardnomm — suleifrona — vonx — foTeolatum. 
Rhagium  inquiaitor.     RosIul 
lUtica  flavB.     Dalmeny  Pfeik. 
Thyamis  paHena — Pulez. 
Macrocnema  hyoecyamL 
Manturti  semisenea. 
Cluecocnema  coDcinna. 
ChryMmielii  palHda.     A  considerable  nrnnber  of  apedixiens  were  taken  al 

Koslin  by  the  Rev.  W.  Little  and  myaelf,  by  beating  the  hazel  bushea.     C. 

hyperid.     Juniper  Green,  on  Hypericum  hirsutum. 
Phndonaocta. 
CocdneDB  hnmenlia.     On  palings  in  the  Meadows,  along  with  C.  dispar  and 

variabilis. 
Quedins  pyrrhofnia— pidpenvia. 
Philonthus  nwciilicomis, — WatsonL 
Otfaius  pilicomis. 
Gyrobypnus  sffims— punetulatus. 
LathroUum  niiipenne. 
Ozytelus  rugosus-— nitens. 
Stenus  oculatuB — cicindeloides  ? — unicolor — ^pidpe«  ? — gonymelas  ? — Aceris 

— canaliculatus  ? — ^iineatulua? — Isvior? — ^Isvis— pusillus ;   besides  several 

individuals  that  I  cannot  refer  to  any  spedes  described  by  Stephens. 
Lesteva  testaoea.     Roslin. 
Tachinus  apicalis. 
Tacfayporus  lateralis. 
Conuma  cellaria. 
Bohtobius  i^icalis. 

Among  the  rarer  inseots  described  in  the  Entomologia  fidinensis,  a  single  spe- 
amen  has  occurred  of  Microsaurus  hiteralis. 
EUaAurgK  Dee.  16.  R.  K.  Greville. 

BOTANICAL. 

Agariau  coddeatu*^  Eng.  Fl.  v.  iL  p.  69. — *'  Inverary**  is  the  only  recorded 
■tation  for  this  rare  Agaric  in  Scotland.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to 
mention,  that  I  gathered  it  in  great  perfection,  on  November  17,  1836,  in  the 
plantation  around  Foulden  House,  Berwickshire. — G.  J. 

ADDTTiONflTO  Cooper's  Flora  METROPOLITAN  A. — SUeM  otites, — Tlus  Un- 
common plant,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  was  discovered  in  Charlton  Chalk-pit, 
Kent,  last  summer,  by  Miss  S.  Berkeley,  Busk,  and  Finch,  from  whom  I  possess 
•pedmens. 

Crocus  aureui. — I  also  found  this  not  very  common  spedes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  in  Charlton  Wood,  Kent,  in  company  with  Messrs  Chatterley 
and  Lee,  who  also  met  with  it  in  a  meadow  in  Battersea  Fields.     The  locality 
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io  Charlton  Wood  ia  rather  compUcatad,  but  I  will  give  as  good  a  deKriptiiAn 
possible.  When  you  arrive  in  the  lane  on  left  band  just  out  of  Cfasrllm  bm 
Bhckheath,  get  over  the  style  by  the  first  boose  on  the  ri^t  hsnd,  sad  dm 
about  fifty  yards  on  your  right,  get  over  the  hedge  into  a  valley,  when  there  at 
pond ;  lower  down  than  the  pond  Croau  aureus  is  found  on  both  «det  pksli- 
fuUy  in  the  proper  season.  This  species  is  not  mentioned  in  Lindley's  Syiw|Mik 

Danibl  Coom. 

Allan  Cummgham, — This  gentleman  has  been  q>pomted  Curator  of  the  Sji 
ney  Botanic  Garden  in  the  stead  of  his  brother,  Richard  Cuniogham,  who  met 
an  untimely  end  when  exploring  the  interior  of  Australia.  Mr  Cuningfasm  tM 
firom  London  in  October  last 

MarnUacea M.  Auguste  de  Saint-Hihure  has  communicated  to  the  lUrfil 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  a  notice  on  the  structure  and  developemat  of 
the  reproductive  organs  of  a  species  of  MarsUea  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ag^ 
These  observations  have  been  made  by  Esprit  Fabre,  a  gardener  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  sent  to  St  Hilaire  by  M.  Dunal,  who  has  applied  to  the  phot 
the  name  of  its  discoverer. 

In  MarsUea  Fahri,  there  is  seen  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  a  veiy  short  horifOB' 
tal  peduncle,  to  which  a  capsular  involucrum  is  attached  for  the  whole  lengtb. 
which  the  adherence  of  the  peduncle  makes  appear  as  if  sessile.  If  the  invob- 
crum  be  cut  in  two,  the  processes  are  seen  in  each  half,  which  in  anodier  spedes 
have  been  taken  for  the  divisions,  and  which  separate  the  involucrum  into  the  eeOi 
where  the  small  globular  or  elliptical  bodies  are  contained.  The  involocram  opas 
in  two  valves,  and  if  one  of  them  be  detached,  the  peduncle  is  perceived  iitifli' 
lated ;  and  in  the  interior  of  tfae  involucrum  that  part  of  the  pedicelle  ahore  tbeaiti- 
eolation  gives  rise  to  ramifications  which  cover  the  reproductive  apparatus.  Kb 
these  which  have  been  taken  for  the  divisions,  the  ramifications  sobdiride  Aen- 
selves,  and  their  extreme  branches  being  delicate,  are  termined  in  a  kind  of  soiD 
can  or  heads. 

From  the  opened  involucrum  springs  a  mucilaginous  ring,  wfakfa  besn  dx  or 
seven  sessile  ears,  (those  mentioned  above.)  The  ring  enlarging  carries  with  it 
the  ears,  and  breaks  the  communication  between  them  and  the  reeepiaek:  9B» 
after  one  extremity  of  the  ring  detaches  itself  from  the  involucrum,  is  sinig^ 
ened  and  now  becomes  a  peduncle  with  a  naked  extremity,  furnished  latterly «it^ 
sessile  ears.  These  are  composed  of  two  kinds  of  bodies,  wedged  agsinst  mo- 
ther, and  arranged  spirally,  these  M.  Fabre  regards,  the  one  as  the  oai&crt,  the 
other  as  the  ovules. 

The  ovules,  of  the  number  of  ten  or  fifteen  in  each  ear,  are  small  bodies  tff- 
minated  at  one  of  their  extremities  by  a  narrow  yellow  nipple  surrounded  by  i 
sort  of  prominent  hood,  which  the  nipple  passes.  The  interior  of  these  bofio 
is  filled  with  a  liquid  in  which  numerous  granules  swim.  The  tenninsl  vf- 
pie  is  always  turned  towards  the  anthen ;  these  are  small  bodies  focmd  in  i 
membranous  bag,  in  which  there  are  numerous  grains  of  p<^en,  which  whtt 
crushed  under  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  throw  out  spermatic  granules  of  gn>' 
delicacy. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  on  what  proofs  do  MM.  Fabre  and  Dunal  assert,  thtf 
the  bodies  which  they  name  ovulest  are  fecundated  by  those  which  they  cell  •*- 
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Ifteretf  M.  Pabre  bas  enclosed  the  aniheres  and  ovuLc«  in  separate  vessels, 
and  both  have  remaiiied  without  change  till  decomposition  commenced.  On 
the  contrary,  when  these  bodies  were  placed  in  the  same  vessel,  be  perceived  the 
divisions  of  the  anthers  to  burst,  and  the  grains  of  pollen  to  be  carried  around 
the  nipple  of  the  ovaries ;  he  saw  the  ovules  detached  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water ;  in  short,  he  saw  a  little  stem  implanted  In  the  earth  by  its  extremity 
' spring  from  the  nipple,  soon  after  a  fine  thread  has  risen  from  its  extremity,  (a 
thread  which  was  in  reality  a  cotyledon),  and  other  leaf  stalks  have  successively 
Rpread,  terminated  by  two,  three,  and  even  four  leaflets. 

The  conclusion  which  M.  Dunal  has  thus  arrived  at,  after  comparing  these 
curious  focts,  with  what  had  been  previously  written  regarding  the  Marsiliaces 
is,  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  Class  Crypftogamia  and  placed  among 
the  Phanerogamous  plants VInst.  16^A  Nov.  1836. 

Pihditria  ^hbuHfera. — The  general  description  of  the  involucre  of  Pilularia, 
and  the  very  different  seed-ltke  bodies  therein  contained,  is  familiar  to  most 
botsnists,  and  is  for  the  most  part  correctly  given  by  modem  writers ;  but  the 
nature  and  functions  of  those  bodies  have  been  frequently  the  subject  of  con- 
tradictory statement,  some  authors  attributing  to  the  smaller,  the  office  of  sta* 
mens,  and  to  the  larger,  that  of  pistils,  whilst  others  have  denied  both,  and, 
to  avoid  a  difficulty,  have  imagined  that  the  smaller  are  abortive  seeds. 

The  well-marked  distinction  in  structure,  size,  shape,  and  situation,  within 
the  involucre,  in  all  stages  of  growth  of  these  bodies,  and  the  smaller  or 
granules  not  being  observed  in  many  experiments  to  make  the  least  effort  at 
germination,  are  grounds  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
sbortive  seeds,  but  that  they  perform  some  peculiar  office,  and  the  probability 
of  that  office  teing  analogous  to  that  of  anthers  in  Phssnogamous  plants.  The 
result,  too,  of  Mr  Dickie*s  experiments*  shewing  the  presence  of  starch  and  a 
fluid  resembling  a  fixed  oil  its  properties  in  the  true  seeds,  or  "  thecie/'  as  they 
have  been  called,  (which  is  evidently  an  improper  term  since  each  "  theca"  is  one 
entire  seed,  having  one  germen,  and  producing  but  one  plant)  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  distinguishing  charactera  of  these  bodies.  To  ascertain  the  man- 
ner of  germination,  some  seeds  of  Pilularia  were  placed  in  water  in  watch- 
glasses— seeds  by  themselves,  and  seeds  with  granules  in  separate  glasses — and 
in  a  few  days  the  seeds  in  both  vessels  were  swollen  about  the  apex,f  which 
became  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  and  a  green  point  soon  presented  itself 
through  the  apex  in  a  line  vertical  to  the  axis  of  the  seed,  and  became  a  leaf, 
which  having  attained  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  a  white  radicle  appeared  in 
a  directly  <^poeite  line.  When  the  root  had  attained  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  the  young  plants  withered  and  died,  probably  from  ejqiosure  to  too 
much  light,  and  being  deprived  of  other  advantages  which  soil  would  afford.  Ac« 
cordingly,  a  glass  dish  was  nearly  filled  with  mud  and  water,  and  covered  with  a 
ben  glass  to  prevent  evaporation.  A  considerable  number  of  seeds  were  placed 
on  the  mud,  and  some  buried  a  littie  below  the  surface ;  germination  commenced 
in  a  few  days ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  first  leaf  proceeded  at  right  angles  to  the 

*  See  No.  IV.  of  this  Magazine. 

t  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  in  Mr  Dickie's  paper  represents  the  apex. 
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ttdfl  of  the  aeed.  The  leaf  in  this  eiperiment  alto  preceded  the  ladiele.  b  a  week 
or  more,  a  second  leaf  appealed*  and  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  a  thiidvitk 
a  rudiment  of  a  horixontal  stem  proceeding  from  the  point  of  union  betweeo  tk 
radicle  and  first  leaf.  The  seed  or  rather  the  external  coriaceous  coreiing  adhend 
for  many  weeks.  The  number  of  leaves  and  roots  previous  to  the  devdopanest 
of  the  stem,  is  various,  in  different  individuals.  The  first  leaf  is  straigfat  from  its 
earliest  iqipearance,  but  all  the  future  leaves  are  slightly  coiled,  as  in  the  yomif 
fronds  of  ferns.  It  is  observed  that  in  all  cases  the  erobiyo  proceeds  fitNn  tfae 
same  determinate  point  of  the  seed.  The  drculntion  of  the  sap  seems  to  be 
carried  on  by  Exosmose  and  Endosmose,  as  the  substance  of  the  leaves  and  item 
consists  chiefly  of  elongated  cells  of  various  dimensions,  their  extremities  boag 
closed  by  partitions ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf  there  is  a  branch  of  veneli 
which  appear  to  be  ducts  of  very  minute  sise.  No  spiral  vessels  could  be  de- 
tected. Professor  Lindley  has  observed  ducts  in  Marsilea.  The  developemeot 
of  the  seminal  or  first  leaf  before  the  radicle  is  analogous  to  the  germinstioD  d 
some  of  the  Cyperacee,  as  according  to  Mirbel  in  ScirpuM  RamanMs,  i)4m- 
*fcift,  jrc. 

The  habit  of  Pilularia  also  resembles  that  of  some  of  tfae  same  order.  Wbes 
it  as  considered  that  so  many  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  Celluhiies  do  not 
apply  to  the  Marsiliacec,  as  in  the  subject  of  the  above  observations,  the  embiyo 
proceeding  from  a  determinate  point  of  the  seed,  the  vascularity  of  the  stem 
and  leavwb  there  being  no  other  order  of  the  Cellulares  having  true  stemsi  and 
the  approximation  to  a  sexual  apparatus,  it  seems  to  point  to  the  condusiontlnt 
this  order  is  intermediate  between  the  Monocoteledones  and  the  Cellularet,  or 
at  least  should  stand  first  among  the  latter  as  Mirbel  and  some  other  Continea- 
tal  botanists  have  placed  iL^-Xhyd. 

Coniribuiunu  to  the  Flora  of  Ayrahirt, 

TeesdaHa  nudicaulis.     Sandy  fields,  near  Prestwich. 

Lepidium  caropestre.     Near  Dunure  Castle. 

*^  Raphanus  maritimus.     Ailsa  Craig — Mr  Jas.  Smith.** 

Silene  Anglica.     Sandy  fields,  near  Prestwich — rare. 

Speigula  saginoides  et  subulata,     Carrick-hill — ^very  rare. 

Radiola  melligrana.     Prestwich  Moor,  in  many  places. 

**  Lavatera  arborea.     Ailsa  Craig— Mr  J.  Smith.** 

'*  Hypericum  montanum.    Banks  of  the  Doon,  near  Cassilis — Mr  Jas.  Sontk' 

Hypericum  elodes.     Lochfergus — Irvine — not  uncommon. 

**  Geranium  columbinum.     Near  Maybole — Mr  J.  Smith.** 

TrifoUum  ornitbopodioides.     Shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doon,  where  Mi- 
weed  has  been— Dr  6.  M*Nab.  * 

Ornithopus  perpusillus.     Sandy  fields,  firequent,  as  at  Prestwich. 

Lythrum  salicaria.     Carrick-hill,  &c — wet  places,  very  firequent. 

Sedum  telephium.     Rocks  near  Dunure,  and  elsewhere  on  the  shoK-^ 
quent 

Sedum  anglicum.     Rocks,  especially  on  the  shore — common. 

Rhodiola  rosea.     Rocks  on  the  shore,  south  of  the  Heads  of  Ayr. 

Sazifiraga  aizoides.     Rarely  with  the  preceding. 

"  Saxifraga  hypnoides.     In  a  glen,  near  Dalmellington — Dr  G.  M'Nah." 

"  Carum  vertidlktum.     Near  Dalrymple,  and  elsewhere.--Mr  J.  Smith." 
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fiTOghun  maritimum.     On  the  shore— abundantly. 

fanla  helenium.     Dimore  Castle. 

Hjpocbaeris  glabra.     Sandy  fields,  near  Prestwich. 

Lobelia  dortmanna.     Not  unfrequent  in  lochs,  as  at  lochs  Martnafaam  and 

Feigns. 
Jtsione  montana.     Pastures  and  heaths — abundant. 
**  Andromeda  polifolia.     Shewalton  Moss-^Mr  J.  Smith." 
CoByuiviilna  aniifamttti^    Shore  nordi  of  Ayr  in  plenty. 
Lkhospeunm  i—iiiiinMBi      Near  Dumne  Caade. 
**  Lycopos  Europseus.     Chapeiton  kieh,  ami  many  otiber  pboea.** 
Lamiam  intermedium.     Field  near  the  mouth  of  die  Docii  ■.  Dr  O.  M^Nab* 

Waste  ground  in  and  about  Ayr — ^frequent 
Scutellaria  galericulata.     Marshy  places — ^frequent. 
"  Lysimachia  vulgaris.     Martnaham  Loch — Mr  J.  Smith.** 
Centunculus  minimus.     On  Prestwich  Moor  with  Radiola  millegrano,  where 

the  turf  has  been  removed. 
Polygonum  aviculare,  var.  B.  maritimum.     On  the  shore — common. 
Sdlla  vema.     Near  Dmiure  Castle — abundantly. 

Potamogeton  heterophyllus,  without  floatuig  leaves.     In  Martnaham  Loch. 
"  Ruppia  maritima.     Near  Troon  Harbour — Mr  Smith.'* 
Joncus  maritimus.     Troon  Harbour. 
Sdrpus  Savii.     Near  Dunure  Castle — Dr  G.  M'Nab. 
Carex  limosa.     Knockdon  Loch. 
**  Calamagrostis  Epigejos.     Banks  of  the  Doon,  1^  mile  below  Patna  Bridge 

— Dr  G.  M'Nab.'* 
"  Elymus  arenarius.    Coast,  four  miles  north  of  Ayr,  sparingly — Mr  J.  Smith.'* 
"  Lycopodium  inundatnm.     Shewalton  Moss — Mr  Smith.** 
"  Cryptogranima  crispa.  .       ^ 

"  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni.    C  Glen  near  Dalmellington — Dr  G.  M*Nab.** 
**  Asplenium  viride.  3 

Asplenium  marinum..    Maritime  rocks — frequent. 

Philip  W.  Maclagan. 

Spirantha  autumnalis — I  found  plentifully  in  1835,  in  the  middle  of  the  large 
sand  pit  leading  out  of  the  lower  road  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich.  This 
plant  is  sometimes  not  to  be  observed  for  four  or  five  years  together,  and  then 
to  flower  regularly  for  a  short  time. — Daniel  Cooper. 

Leueqfttm  cestivutn, — A  meadow  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
bend  of  the  river  Thames,  directly  opposite  to  the  Plough  Tavern,  Blackwall. — 
Daniel  Cooper. 

Elaphomyces  granvlaius,  Eng.  Flor.  v.  ii.  p.  806. — In  a  beech  plantation  near 
Foulden,  Berwickshire,  attached  to  the  ladicles  of  the  trees.  This,  I  believe, 
is  a  novelty  to  the  Scottish  Flora.  It  were  desirable  that  the  characters  which 
separate  this  from  the  Elaph.  muricahu  were  more  tangible  than  they  seem  to 
be  in  Mr  Berkeley's  descriptions.— G.  J. 

Spartina  glabra, — Specimens  of  Spartina  glabra,  a  genus  new  to  the  British 
Flora,  ^ere  presented  to  the  Limusan  Society  (Nov.  1,  1836,)  by  Dr  Brom- 
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fiddf  by  whom  the  pUuit  was  discovered  during  the  past  summer  on  tbe  rnoddr 
hanks  of  the  river  of  Southampton,  growing  in  great  abundance,  intermixed  vith 
Sp,  stricta.  The  species  had  been  previously  found  ordy  in  North  America,  bit 
now  in  such  plenty  in  the  Southampton  station,  that,  if  really  introduced  by 
baUast  or  other  means,  it  must  have  been  long  since  naturalized. — Phil.  &hg. 
Jan.  1837. 

mSCELLANEOUB  INTELUGEMCE. 

Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London, — Earl  Stanhope,  presidait,iBtk 
chair. — A  communication  by  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  forwarded  tfaroo^  Sr 
Henry  Halford,  on  the  CmckumJiuBij  or  lonidium  parviflonun,  was  read.  The  piper 
embraced  a  botanical  description  of  the  plant,  and  the  reports  furnished  by  tbe 
medical  men  to  the  Venezuelan  government  on  its  use  as  a  thelapeutic  agent,  ii 
the  treatment  of  that  scourge  of  the  tropics,  the  Elephantiasis  tubercolatL  The 
celebrated  Mutis  gave  the  name  Viola  parviflora  to  the  dnchunchulli,  in  wUdt 
he  was  followed  by  Persoon,  but  Ventenat  considered  it  an  lomdium,  sad  Dr 
Bancroft  of  Jamaica,  who  has  recently  published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  gave  it 
the  name  of  lomdium  Maccuod,  in  honour  of  M.  Marencci,  a  gentleman  vbo 
underwent  much  toil  and  danger,  when  searching  for  the  plant.  It  is  food  it 
the  foot  of  the  Chimborazo,  at  Cuenga,  Canar,  and  Pura^^  in  the  eaotoa  of 
Popayau :  the  root  is  the  part  employed,  and  its  sensible  effects  are,  naoKii 
vomiting,  perspiration,  and  diuresis.  Several  cases  were  narrated  at  mbu 
length,  in  which  much  advantage  was  derived  from  the  use  of  the  dnchimcbl- 
ii,  but  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  in  all  those  treated  by  ipedical  men,  die 
quantity  of  the  drug  in  their  possession  was  too  small  to  enable  them  to  eiect  i 
cure,  supposing  the  remedy  capable  of  producing  it 

Botanical  Society  of  London — In  our  last  Intelligence  (page  415,)  weoo- 
ticed  the  institution  of  a  Botanical  Society  in  London.  The  following  pm- 
pectus  has  since  been  sent  to  us  by  the  attention  of  Mr  Heathcot— Sodebot 
for  the  cultivation  of  Natural  History  generally,  for  the  cultivation  of  Hortical- 
tural  Botany  particularly,  for  the  cultivation  also  of  Medical  Botany,  are  already 
in  existence  in  this  metropolis,  but  no  Society  especially  devoted  to  genenl 
Botanical  Science  has  hitherto  been  instituted.  The  advantages  of  a  Society  of 
the  last-mentioned  description,  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  one  wbobu 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Botany,  and  wiUvathout  doubt  be  aoceptaUeto 
all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  the  various  subjects  which  viQ 
necessarily  come  Under  the  consideration  of  such  a  Society. 

A  number  of  gentiemen,  having  seriously  considered  the  many  deeinble  r« 
suits  which  such  a  Society  cannot  fail  to  produce,  and  having  fully  derided  lyna 
the  necessity,  have  instituted,  '*  The  Botanical  Society  of  London,"  forthepn>- 
motion  of  the  following  objects,  viz. — 

L  To  concentrate  the  labours  of  individual  Botanists,  by  holding  stated  Meet- 
ings in  some  central  situation,  with  as  littie  expense  as  possible  to  the  Members 
where  each  may  communicate  his  information,  and  receive  that  of  others  in  tt- 
turn. 

IL  To  read  original  papers,  and  translations  of  Foreign  Memoirs  of  impo^- 
ance,  on  Botanical  subjects,  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

III.  To  examine  and  describe  all  plants  that  have  not  hitherto  been  aroaiatt'l! 
described,  and  to  communicate  the  residts  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  die  So- 
ciety ;  and  t»y  a  separate  examination  of  the  same  plants,  by  different  peneai, 
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produce  a  series  of  aocurate  descriptions  of  genera  and  species,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  done  without  such  a  co-operation  of  scientific  botanists. 

IV.  To  publish  these  descriptions  and  other  transactions,  as  often  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 

V.  To  form  Herbaria  of  British -and  Foreign  plants,  for  the  reference  of  the 
Members,  and  exchange  with  other  Societies  or  individual  collectors,  and  thus 
be  the  means  of  producing  many  valuable  Herbaria,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  completed  or  even  commenced. 

VL  To  form  a  Library  and  Museum. 

This  Society  consists  of  Resident,  Corresponding,  Foreign,  Life,  and  Hono- 
nry  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  of  Resident  Members  is  fixed  at  One  Guinea,  of 
Conesponding  Members  at  Half-a-Guinea,  and  after  the  Society  has  been  esta- 
Uished*  Six  Months,  each  new  Member  of  these  two  Classes  shall  pay  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  Half-a-Guinea. 

Anotfatt  prominent  feature  of  this  Society  is,  that  Ladies  are  eligible  as  Mem- 
bers, it  being  well  knovm  that  there  are  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
with  success  to  this  delightful  study,  and  whose  occupations  often  leave  them 
much  leisure  for  observation  and  usearch. 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed ;  the  names  of  the  others  when 
elected  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  Prospectus. 

CottncU. 
Geoige  B.  Dennes,  Esq.  5,  Great  Vine  Street,  Golden  Square. 
Josepb  Freeman,  Esq.  Stratford,  Essex. 
Charies  Johnson,  Esq.  Professor  of  Botany,  Guy*s  Hospitid. 
Dr  Macreight,  Professor  of  Botany,  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Hemy  Ashton  Meresom,  Esq.  Guy's  Hospital. 
W.  H.  White,  Esq.  4,  Worship  Square,  Finsbury. 
Treasurer. — John  Reynolds,  Esq.  23,  Chadwell  Street,  Islington. 
Curator — Daniel  Cooper,  Esq.  82,  Bhickfriars  Road. 
Honorary  Secretary — W.  M.  Chatteriey,  Esq.  82,  Blackfriars  Road. 
The  Society  will  hold  its  Meetings  every  altenmte  Thursday. — The  Meetings 
will  take  place  on 
TbuTsday,     .     .     .     November    3.  \  At  their  rooms  Adelphi  Cham- 
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bers,  11,  John  Street,  Adel- 
December  1.  {  phi,  next  door  to  the  So- 
„         15.  I      dety  of  Arts. 

N.B. — Communications  may  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  the  Secretary  as 
above,  or  at  Adelphi  Chambers. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  took  pUce  on  Thursday  evening,  No- 
vember d,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Strand,  J.  E'.  Gray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  in  the 
Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Several 
presents  to  the  Library  and  Herbarium  were  also  announced.  The  Society  then 
folly  considered  the  necessity  of  taking  apartments,  plans  of  which  were  laid 
before  the  Members  by  the  Council,  when  they  decided  upon  holding  their 
future  Bseetings  at  Adelphi  Chambers,  11,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  next  door 
to  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
anniversary  meeting  be  fixed  for  the  29th  of  November,  the  birth-day  of  our 
illustrious  countrymen  and  botanist,  John  Ray.     This  was  received  with  most 
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enthofiiaitic  applMite  by  a  crowded  iMcmbly  of  both  ladies  and  getdcnen. 
Mr  DnM  Cooper,  BOtbor  of  Flora  MetiofNdkima,  &c.  the  founder  Mid  cmtor 
of  the  Soaety»  read  an  intcreating  paper  on  the  effiectB  of  light  upon  some  of 
our  domestic  plants,  which  excited  great  interest,  more  particidariy  with  tkels- 
dies.  Mr  D.  Cooper  also  lekted  the  results  of  some  intereatbig  experiments  on 
the  imbibidoii  of  coloured  fluids  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  prodaoed  mm 
interesting  specimetis  of  goiefal  interest  to  the  vegetable  phyaiologist.  TVfe 
were  several  eminent  metropolitan  botaniafei  present,  among  n^omwere  Sr 
W.  Kelbum,  Dr  Maclntyre,  Dr  Lewis,  Mr  Charles  Johnson,  Mr  D.  Cooper, 
&C.  9k.  The  thajska  of  the  Society  having  been  expressed  to  Mr  D.  Cooper 
for  his  interesting  papers,  tlie  chairman  then  stated  that  the  next  meedng  wotdi 
tike  ptoee  on  Thursday,  November  17th,  at  Adelphi  Chambeia. — A.  Hxatbcot. 

BsEWKKMiias  NATU&AUm*  Club.— It  may  safely  be  said,  that  at  noperiod  is 
the  history  of  our  country  has  a  love  for  physical  scieoce  in  gencnd  beoi  miie 
widdy  diAawd  than  it  ia  at  present ;  and  certainly  at  no  psevioaB  period  m 
it  ever  more  xealoualy  or  successftdly  cultivated.  In  the  department  of  Nstud 
History  in  particular,  die  truth  of  this  statement  must  be  obvious  to  every  «ne 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  The  very  circumatanoe,  indeed,  of  Ae  erti- 
bliabmcnt,  within  a  very  limited  number  of  years,  of  ao  many  asaocisrifla^  in  aO 
parts  of  the  island  for  the  proaeeution  of  this  delightful  and  most  latioosl  rtsdf, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  interest  and  attention  with  which  it  is  new 
almost  invariably  regarded.  And  to  these  associations  it  doubtless  is  Uutvc 
are,  in  a  very  great  measure  at  least,  to  ascribe  the  present  flourishing  stste  of 
this  science.  The  Berwickshire  Naturaliota'  Club  is  one  of  these  late  as»cia- 
tions,  having  been  formed  between  five  and  six  yeaiB  ago ;  and  aa  it  is  now  be- 
ginning to  be  pretty  extensively  known,  and  is  in  its  plan  or  oonstitntioii  some- 
what different  from  almost  every  society  which  has  been  instituted  for  i  simik 
purpose,  a  brief  notice  of  its  rise  and  progress  may  not  be  unintarestiag. 

While  other  societies  contented  themselves  almost  entindy  with  reading  and 
hearing  communications,  and  confined  their  meetings  to  one  particidar  town  or 
city,  it  suggested  itself  to  one  or  two  Berwickshire  naturalists  who  were  is  tk 
habit  of  occasionally  meeting  each  other  in  their  rambles  after  nature's  beaudes, 
that  if  a  county  or  district  association  could  be  formed,  and  the  attention  of  that 
association  could  be  given  exclusively  to  the  natural  history  of  its  own  distiict, 
meeting  for  that  purpose  periodically  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  sod  d^ 
voting  its  attention  as  much  to  actual  excursions  or  out-of-door  work,  ss  to  the 
readmg  and  discussing  of  papers  and  communications,  not  only  wouM  the  nats- 
ral  phenomena  and  productions  of  the  district  be  more  minutely  and  soocessfsl- 
ly  investigated,  btit,  by  the  same  means,  a  greater  number  of  fiacts,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  information,  would  be  added  to  the  general  stock  of  natural  kaov- 
ladge  daily  accumulating  throughout  the  land.  No  sooner  was  the  suggesdon  u 
proposal  communicated  to  other  companions  in  the  same  purstnts,  than  it  was  it 
once  and  cordially  approved  of;  and  the  result  accordingly  was  the  fonnatiaagf 
a  district  society  under  the  title  of  the  Berwickshire  Natuniliat*s  Club,  wfaick  bcU 
its  first  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cockbumspath,  September  S2d  1831. 
Though  at  the  first  meeting  only  nine  gentlemen  were  present,  yet  it  is  gratif)mg 
to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  number  of  members  now  amounts  to  forty ;  and  it  ii 
equally  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  same  harmony  of  feeling,  the  saiAt 
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zeal  and  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  nature  which  ltd  to  the  kwtitution  of  the  club, 
and  chaiacteiised  its  first  naeetiiigB,  still  continue  to  ammate  and  to  characterize 
every  succeeding  one.  The  object  of  the  dub  bong  to  gain  as  accurate  and 
Qomjklete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  natural  poodactioiis  of  the  county  (and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood),  and  its  oonstitutiiHi  being  partly  scientific  and 
pertly  social,  its  meetings,  exclusive  of  the  winter  meeting  (which  is  always  at 
Berwick,)  are  hidd  four  times  a-year  in  different  parts  of  the  district ;  the  mem- 
bers meeting  at  breakfiist,  devoting  the  next  five  or  six  hours  to  an  excursion 
through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  assembling 
to  a  comfortable  dinner,  after  which,  communicaticHis  and  notices,  both  veiM 
and  written,  are  received  and  listened  to ;  discoveries  are  recorded,  and  that  ra- 
tional,  happy,  and  mutually  improving  conversation  is  carried  on,  the  tendency 
of  winch  is,  not  only  to  expand  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart,  but  to  render 
us  ako  happier  with  each  other,  and  happier  with  ourselves.  Nor  have  the 
hopes  of  the  founders  of  the  dub  been  at  all  disappointed  as  to  the  success  winch 
wae  likely  to  ensue  from  its  institution.  It  has  been  the  means  of  adding  very 
many  valuable  &cts,  not  only  to  the  natural  history  of  Berwickshire,  but  to  that 
of  the  oounlzy  generally,  it  has  proved  the  district,  liie  field  of  its  investigB- 
tioDSy  to  be  one  most  rich  and  interestittg  is  almost  ali  the  departments  of  natu- 
ral  history.  It  has  puUisbed  also,  annually,  for  four  years  past,  a  smaU  volume 
of  its  transactions ;  and  from  the  aeahNis  as  well  as  the  harmonious  spirit  by 
which  it  still  continues  to  be  animated,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tt 
will  go  on  iocreasii^  in  knowledge,  reputation,  and  prosperity. 

The  hist  meeting  of  the  Club  was  hdd  December  22d,  at  Berwiek-apon- 
Tweod,^P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  of  Twisd  House  in  the  chair.  After  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  former  meeting,  and  other  routine  busmess,  tiie  following 
€»mmiuiications  were  read: — 1.  A  paper  by  Mr  Henderson  "  on  the  popular 
Bytbmes  of  BerwMtehire."--2.  A  paper  by  G.  Darlii^,  Esq.,  <*  on  the  Black 
Turnip  Caterpillar."—^.  A  communication  received  from  Sir  lliomas  Bris- 
.taie,  entitled,  "  Practical  observations  on  the  Par,  by  James  Kerae,  fisher, 
BowhilL"— 4.  A  paper  from  the  Rev.  T.  Cook,  illustmtive  of  some  facts 
connected  with  the  eariy  history  of  the  Borders ;  and  5.  Contributions  to  the 
Flora  of  the  district,  by  Miss  Bell  and  Dr  Johnston.  A  number  of  rare  and 
intereflting  ^rds  from  New  Holland  were  also  exhibited,  and  Dr  Mnston*8 
CkiUeetion  of  Land-SheUfl^  which  the  Club  were  invited  to  examisie,  was  viewed 
with  much  attention  and  pleasure.  The  rarest  and  most  valuable  oontribution, 
bowever^  at  this  meeting,  was  a  specimen  of  the  Mullus  harhatns,  or  Plain  red 
MuUet;  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Baud,  of  Cockbum^path,  who  procuned  It 
from  one  of  the  fishermen  in  that  parish,  in  the  month  of  August  last  It 
was  taken  in  a  herring-net,  and  was  a  beautiful  and  full-grown  specimen. 
Though  this  fish  has  for  some  time  occupied  a  place  in  the  Biidsh  FWut,  it  may 
be  stated  that  its  claim  rests  merely  on  a  vagne  imnark  of  Mr  Pennant,  who  ac- 
knowledges that  he  never  saw  it  A  single  Sfiedmen,  it  is  believed,  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  it  is  unceitain  whence  it  waa  procured.  The  individua] 
exhibited  on  this  occasion  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  only  aKtChen- 
tic  British  spedmen  which  has  been  preserved  ofthia  filmed  and  beautifid  fish. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Houndwood,  en  the  first 
Wednesday  of  May,  1837- 
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TwsEDSiDE  Physical  and  Antiquarian  Society — A  Quarteriy  Meeting  of 
this  Society  tock  place  here  on  Monday  last.  Sir  Thomas  Makdougail  Brisbane, 
Bart,  the  Society's  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  list  of  donations  to  the  Moseum  received  since  last  meeting  was  read 

over,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unaniBDOusly  voted  to  the  donors.    We 

may  specify  the  following  as  among  the  most  important  of  the  new  acquisitioDS  :— 

From  Walter  Elliot,  Esq.  Wolflee— Forty-six  skins  of  birds  from  bdia, 

some  of  them  of  rich  and  beautiful  plumage. 

From  a  friend  to  the  institution. — A  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  Bri- 
tish coins.  Among  these  are  a  Penny  of  William  the  Lion ;  Penny  of  Hemy 
11. ;  the  regal  and  episcopal  Durham  Pennies  of  Edward  I. ;  the  Half  Groats 
of  Elizabeth  and  Henry  VIII. ;  &c.  8ec. 

From  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rozbnighe 1st,  Stuffed  specimen  of  Crested 

Cormorant ;  2d,  The  male  and  female  Mergansers ;  Sd,  Male  and  female  Cor- 
nish Chough ;  4th,  Male  Royston  Crow. 

From  Sir  Thomas  Makdougsll  Brisbane,  Bart  of  Makerston — 1st,  Two  staf- 
fed specimens  (male  and  female)  of  the  Passenger  pigeon ;  2.  Specimen  of  the 
Harlequin  Duck  ;  dd.  Specimen  of  the  Snowy  Owl.  The  two  last  are  espe- 
cially interesting  as  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  British  Fauna,  tbougli 
the  individuals  sent  to  the  Museum  were  not  shot  in  this  country. 

FVom  Adam  B.  Boyd,  Esq.  of  Cherrytrees. — A  curiously  marked  pyebdd 
Mouse,  killed  at  Cherrytrees. 

From  Mrs  Tait,  Whitehill — Collection  of  Eggs  of  the  common  domeatie 
Fowl,  presenting  some  singular  vaiieties. 

Other  interesting  and  appropriate  doni^ons  were  received  from  Mrs  Redpath; 
Major  Watson ;  Mr  Charles  Douglas ;  Miss  Jane  Wilson ;  Mr  Pulton,  Hatched- 
nize ;  Mr  W.  Wheehins ;  &c.  &c. 

Birds  and  Quadrupeds  for  preservation  were  received  from  Lady  Polwaith ; 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe ;  Blrs  Robeiton,  Ladyrigg ;  Mr  BoQg ;  Mr  Bed:with; 
Mr  Peter  Darling;  Sir  Thomas  M.  Brisbane ;  Mr  Stuart;  Mr  Forrest,  gun- 
smith ;  8cc  8cc  This  is  a  kind  of  contribution  which  the  Society  is  always  glad 
to  acknowledge ;  and  we  hope  that  its  friends  will  continue  their  attentions.  If 
they  would  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  the  Museum — and  to  those  who  will 
make  allowances  for  the  Society's  linuted  means,  and  the  short  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  is  now  worthy  of  a  visit — ^they  would  best  ascertain  what  are  the  de- 
ficiencies, numerous  as  they  are,  which  still  remain  to  be  filled  up.  It  gives  os 
pleasure  to  learn  that  a  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  die 
Fishes  of  the  district,  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  occupying  a  place  in  the  1 
The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

PRESIDENT. 

Sir  Thomas  Makdougail  Brisbane,  Bart,  K.  C.  B.,  &c. 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  M.  P.     1 
Bfajor  General  Elliot  of  Rosebank,     {     ,,.      _     . , 
P.  J.  Sdby,  Esq.  of  Twi«ai  House,   f  •  Vice-Presidents. 
Robert  ^Hlkie,  Esq.  of  Ladythorn,    J 
Dr  Wilson,  Kelso,  Secretary. 
Mr  Cunie,  Kelso,  Treasurer. 
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*  Curators. 


Dr  Douglas, 

Msjor  Watson, 

Mr  Stuart, 

Mr  Smith, 

Mr  Robert  Fraiii,  Trows,  Hon.  Artist. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  acted  as 
office-bearers  during  the  past  year,  and  the  meeting  expressed  its  satis&ction 
with  the  progress  which  had  been  made  with  the  Museum  while  under  their  charge. 

The  Treasurer  being  absent  from  the  meeting,  no  account  could  be  given  of 
the  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  but  we  believe  we  may  report  them  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Upon  the  whole,  the  success  of  the  Institution  continues 
to  be  such  as  is  highly  creditable  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  district  in 
which  it  originated  and  has  been  hitherto  supported.  We  trust  that  the  ad  van  • 
tages  to  be  derived  from  it  will  yet  make  themselves  more  and  more  decidedly 
felt  and  acknowleged. — Kelso  Mail. 
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ZOOLOGY   AND   BOTANY. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


h-^Naiiees  of  British  Fungi.     By  Rev.  M.  J.  Bbrkblbt,  M.  A., 

P.  L.  S,     (Continued from  page  42.) 

No.  II. 
38.  Agaricus  kasmatophyllusy  n.  8.  Berk.  Brit.  Fung.  Fasc.  3« 
ined. — On  peat  earth  abundantly^  in  a  north  border^  and  amongst 
rock-work  (in  company  with  Ag.  cri^tgtns ;)  mcit^  sparingly  and 
smaller  in  a  hot-house^  where  it  sometimes  sprang  ^m  the  wall 
itself ,  at  Milton^  Northamptonshire^  where  it  was  pointed  ont  tome 
by  Mr  J.  Henderson^  at  the  beginning  of  October  last.  The  same 
gentleman  has  since  found  it  growing  amongst  loam  in  melon  pits, 
and  a  single  specimen  has  occurred  to  myself  at  LamHey  Notts  on 
B  steep  declivity,  on  loamy  clay.  The  nearest  affinity  of  this  curioos 
^ecies,  which  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Lepiota,  is  with  Ag.  cristatus 
and  Ag.  meleagris,  from  which  it  differs  essentially  in  colour,  and 
in  its  approximate  giUs. 

Solitary,  or  gregarious;  often  fasciculate.  Pileos  1-1  ^  inch 
broad,  thin,  brittle,  chocolate  or  olive>-brown,  clothed  with  minute 
raised  scales,  and  copious  meal  of  the  same  colour ;  flesh  pale,  not 
dianging  when  cut.  Gills  varying  greatly  in  breadth,  rounded  be- 
hind, quite  free,  but  approximate,  at  first  of  a  fine  red  like  that  of 
the  gills  of  the  best  mushrooms,  at  length  deep  chocolate.  Ring 
broad,  fugacious,  attached  at  first  in  ragged  triangular  lacinise  to  the 
edge  of  the  pileus,  mealy  es^ternally  like  the  pileus,  of  a  beautiful 
pink  within.     Stem  1  \  inch  high,  1-2  lines  or  more  thick,  chocolate 
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red  when  rubbed,  but  clothed  with  meal,  red  within,  stuffed  with 
white  silky  filaments,  penetrating  into  the  soil  by  means  of  a  few 
white  branched  fibres  ;  smell  strong,  like  that  of  A.g.  cristatus.  The 
meal,  under  a  strong  magnifier,  consists  of  globular  vesicles,  which 
are  sometimes  shortly  pedicellate. 

Tab.  XV.  Fig.  1.  a.  a.  A.  haematophyllufi*  nat.  size ;  (.  6.  vertical  section ; 
c,  meal  highly  magnified. 

39.  Ag,  erubescens,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol.  i.  p.  32— Amongst  beech 
leaves  in  a  wood  near  King's  Cliffe,  Oct.  7,  1836.  Ag.  carnosns, 
Curt.  Sow.,  formerly  referred  by  Fries  to  this  species,  is  now  con- 
sidered by  him  Ag.  maculatus.  Alb.  and  Schw.  At  the  time  the 
English  Flora  was  published  I  had  not  met  with  it,  but  a  single 
specimen  which  occurred  lately  in  one  of  the  larch  plantations  in 
Sherwood  Forest  was  sufi&cient  to  show  that  it  ivas  at  least  not  a 
true  Limacium,  though  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  id  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  Ag.  fusipes  as  Fries  (£1.  i.  p.  17i)  supposes.  The  present 
autumn  has  also  furnished  me  with  a  sample  of  the  real  Ag.  erubes- 
cens ;  and  though,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  Ag.  camosus,  it  is 
at  once  distinguishable  by  its  more  robust  habit,  but  especially  by 
its  possessing  the  characters  of  the  subgenus  Limacium. 

Pileus  2|-  inches  broad,  plano-convex,  fleshy,  compact,  white  ting« 
ed  with  rufous,  slightly  viscid ;  margin  downy  involute.  Gills  round- 
ed behind,  adnexed,  rather  distant.  Stem  2-3  inches  high,  f 
inch  thick,  curved  at  the  base,  thickest  above,  stout,  firm,  fleshy, 
mottled,  within  squamuloso-fibrillose  ;  subglanduloso-sqnamnloae. 
within  the  pileus,  which  it  resembles  in  colour.  Smell  scaroaly 
any. 

*  40.  Ag.  cossus,  Sow.  t.  121. — The  difiiculties  respecting  this 
species  are  stated  in  the  English  Flora.  Having  lately  found  Ag, 
nitens,  Sow.,  which  is  also  a  true  Limacium,  I  am  enabled  to  state 
positively  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  present  species.  Thoo^ 
exactly  resembling  Ag.  cossus  in  outward  form,  it  is  quite  destitnti^ 
of  its  disagreeable  smell ;  and  when  dried,  the  white  turns  to  a.  dark, 
foxy  brown,  as  indeed  is  represented  in  Sowerby's  plate.  It  stiU 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  Ag.  ebumeus  of  continental  authors 
be  the  same  with  Sowerby's  Ag.  nitens.  I  can  find  no  account  oC 
such  a  marked  change  of  colour  taking  place. 

*  41.  Ag.  fusco-purpureus,  Pers.  Ic.  et  Descr.  t.  4.  f.  1-3- — ^Thc 

*  The  specimens  from  which  the  figures  were  taken  were  scarcely  so  dark  as 
the  usual  state  of  the  species,  in  consequence  of  having  been  slightly  touched 
by  frost 
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description  of  this  species  in  the  English  Flora  is  by  some  mischance 
mixed  up  with  that  of  Ag.  pelianthinus.  Both  wiU  soon  be  given 
in  the  Fasciculi  of  British  Fungi. 

42.  Ag.  balaninusy  n.  s. — On  beechmast^  Sept.  1836^  King's 
Cliffe,  Northamptonshire.  An  exquisite  species,  belonging  to  the 
section  Calodontes  of  the  subgenus  Clitocybe,  agreeing  in  many  re- 
spects with  Ag.  marginellus,  which  appears  to  have  been  met  with 
by  Persoon  only^  and  that  perhaps  not  subsequently  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Synopsis.  That  plant  is,  however,  very  much  smaller^ 
and  grows  on  fir-trees. 

Pileus  1^  inch  broad,  convex  subcampanulate,  obtusely  umbonate, 
at  length  more  or  less  expanded,  ochraceous  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
amber,  very  minutely  mealy,  slightly  rugulose  carnoso- membrana- 
ceous ;  margin  scarcely  striate.  Gills  broad,  rounded,  quite  free, 
with  the  exception  of  a  connecting  tooth,  rather  distant,  pale,  sprink- 
led and  fringed  with  dull  purple  spicnlne ;  interstices  veiny.  Spo- 
ridia  white,  elliptic.  Stem  2|  inches  high,  1-2  lines  thick,  atte- 
nuated downward,  flexnous,  rigid,  white,  and  mealy  within  the  pileus, 
deep  Sienna  brown  below,  dark  brown  at  the  base,  which  is  imbed- 
ded more  or  less  in  a  spongy  mass,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  mast, 
abining,  quite  smooth,  fistulose. 

Tab.  XV.  Fig.  2.  a.  Ag.  balaninus,  nat.  size ;  6.  b,  b,  vertical  section ;  c.  a 
section  of  the  extremity  of  a  gill  highly  magnified  to  show  the  spiculae ;  d, 
sporidia  highly  magnified. 

•  43.  Ag.  undatus.  Berk.  Eng.  ¥L  Vol.  v.  pt.  2,  p.  51.  Brit. 
Fung.  n.  9. — The  habitat  of  this  species,  as  given  in  the  English 
Flora,  is  small  stumps  and  sticks.  I  now  find  the  species  very  fre- 
quently in  one  locality,  and  there  always  upon  the  subterraneous 
base  of  decayed  stems  of  Pteris  aquiline. 

*  44.  Ag.  ivberosus,  Bull.  t.  256. — Frequent  opportunities  of 
examining  this  species,  under  various  circumstances,  have  convinced 
me  that  Acrospermum  cornutum  is  not  an  autonomous  fungus,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  entertained  by  me  in  the  English  Flora,  but  a 
mere  disguised  form  of  the  plant.  When  growing  on  the  gills  of 
Agaricus  adustus,  it  commences  by  a  little  white  downy  elongated 
granule,  which  gradually  increases  in  length  and  breadth,  becoming 
brown  and  quite  smooth,  resembling  much  the  bulb  of  some  species 
of  Oxalis,  and  either  gives  origin  at  the  apex  to  a  stem  and  pileus, 
or  suddenly  stops  in  its  growth  without  producing  either,  and  re- 
mains dormant  through  the  winter.  In  the  first  case,  the  stem  of 
the  Agaric  is  perfectly  continuous  with  the  tuber,  as  represented 
correctly,  though  rudely,  by  Bolton  ;  occasionally,  indeed,  the  tuber 
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IB  so  little  developed  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  slight  incrassa- 
tion  of  the  base  of  the  stem.  In  the  second  case,  the  perfect  fungus 
is  not  developed  till  the  ensuing  year,  when  a  crop  springs  up  from 
the  tubers,  which  are  in  general  buried  by  fallen  leaves  or  moss. 
The  Agaric  then  springs  indifferently  from  the  apex,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  tuber,  and  occasionally  more  than  one  pileus  is  produced. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  Agaric  often  grows  upon  real  Sde- 
rotia,  as  it  does  upon  other  fungi ;  and  the  tuberiform  state  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  form  arising  probably  from  excess  of  nourish- 
ment. While  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the 
tubers  of  Typhula  phacorhiza  and  gyrans  are  true  Sclerotia.  The 
former  I  find  on  Sclerotium  complanatum  and  scutellatum,  the  latter 
upon  Sclerotium  semen. 

•  45.  Ag'  racemasus,  Pers.  Disp.  Meth.  Fung,  t.  3.  f.  8-  Sow. 
t.  287 — King's  Cliffe,  Northamptonshire.  Respecting  this  most  sin- 
gular production  I  have  stated  in  the  English  Flora,  in  conformity 
indeed  with  a  notion  expressed  by  Fries,  that  I  suspect  it  to  be  a 
monstrous  state  of  the  foregoing,  which  has  frequently  a  brandied 
Btem.  Having  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  few  spe- 
cimens, I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  distinct,  as  it  turns  almost  black  in 
drying.  My  specimens  have  not  the  pileus  developed,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  its  being  figured  in  that  state,  I  should  without  hesi- 
tation have  considered  it  a  branched  stilbum,  so  completely  has  it 
the  characters  of  that  genus,  the  little  heads  being  hyaline  gelati- 
nous, and  consisting  of  minute  elliptic  granules. 

•  46.  Ag,  vulgaris,  Pera.  Tent.  I>5«p.  Meth.  p.  25.  Ic.  Pict.  1 19, 
f.  3.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  V.  i.  p.  J56.--^On  fir  leaves,  Sherwood  Forest, 
October  1836.  This  species,  it  should  be  observed,  is  included  in 
Loudon's  list  given  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus. 

•  47.  Ag.  pterigenusy  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  V.  i.  p.  160 — The  fungus 
described  under  this  name  in  the  English  Flora  is,  as  stated  there, 
only  a  variety.  The  true  plant,  than  which  nothing  can  be  move 
elegant,  occurred  in  tolerable  abundance  in  October  last  at  Lamhley, 
Notts,  on  dead  stems  of  Aspidium  filix  mas.  The  colour  varies  in 
different  individuals  from  bright  orange-i^ed  to  rose-eoioor, 
sionally  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  brown.  The  gilla  are  t 
nented  with  a  bright  orange  margin.  The  pileus  in  the  yoang 
plant  is  oblong,  oval,  obtuse,  minutely  furftitaoeous  at  the  apex, 
marked  with  darker  slightly  anastomosing  veins,  which  at  length,  in 
consequence  of  the  quicker  growth  of  the  subjacent  stratum,  and 
the  collection  of  the  veins  themselves  into  bundles  radiating  from 
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the  centre,  fbnn  strie  on  the  pileus.     The  stem  under  a  h%fi  mag- 
nifier 18  often  streaked  with  veins  like  the  pileus. 

*  48.  Ag*  mitis,  Pers.  8yn.  p.  481. — ^Abundantly  on  braaches  of 
larch,  lying  on  the  ground  in  Sherwood  Forest,  October  1836^-  Up^ 
per  stratum  gelatinous. 

49.  Ag.  ct^phelliformis,  n.  s.— On  the  lower  part  of  a  dead  plant 
of  Pentstemon  ovatum.  Milton,  Northamptonshire,  October  1886.. 
Apparently  olosely  allied  to  no  described  species.  Gregarious^  Pi* 
lens  2  lines  or  more  broad  and  high,  altogether  stemless,  cup-shap^ 
ed,  banging  down,  cinereons,  very  minutely  stiigose,  espedaliy  at 
the  base ;  margin  paler,  sprinkled  with  a  few  meal-like  scales.  Up* 
per  stratum  gelatinous  dnoreous,  beneath  which  the  flesh  is  white 
and  very  thin.  Gills  pure  white,  rather  distant,  the  alternate  ones 
shorter,  narrow,  linear. 

Tab.  XV.  Fig.  8.  a.  Ag.  cypheUiformis,  nat.  ske ;  6.  6.  do.  magnified ;  c.  « 
section,  also  nuignified. 

*  49.  Ag.  dnnamomeus,  d.  croceus,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  V.  i.  p.  22^. 

In  a  beech  wood.  King's  CJiffe.     The  figure  of  Batsch  A.  squa^ 

mixiosus,  f.  1 17,  exactly  represents  my  plant,  which  belongs  to  a  va^ 
riety  apparently  not  before  observed  in  this  country. 

50.  Thdepkara  sjmdioea,  Fr.  El.  V.  i.  p.  176— On  oakstumps> 
not  uncommon  in  Northamptonshire.  Easily  known  from  every  state 
of  Thel.  purpurea  by  its  becoming  blood-stained  when  soratched. 
I  suspect  that  Sowerby  had  this  species  in  his  eye  when  illustrating 
his  Auricularia  tabacina,  if  indeed  his  plant  be  not  altogether  iden- 
tical with  it.     Sporidia  copious,  pure  white,  oblong-elliptic. 

*  51.  FhUbia  vaga,  Yt.  Syst.  Myc,  V.  i.  p.  428.  El.  i.  p.  155.— 
On  a  decaying  fallen  branch.  King's  Cliffe.  It  is  also  noted  as  Bri» 
tish  by  Loudon.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  the  description 
given  by  Fries  in  his  Elenchus. 

52.  Clnvaria  juncea,  Fr.  var.  /3  vivipara,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  V,  i. 
p  479.  A.  fistulosa,  Bull.  t.  463,  H — Amongst  oak  leaves,  King's 
Cliffe.  My  plant  is  precisely  what  is  figured  by  Bulliard,  but  I 
4»nnot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  an  unusually  luxuriant  form  of  Ty- 
phula  phacorhiza. 

53.  ScUrotiim  iruncorum.  Ft.  Syst.  Myc.  V.  ii.  p.  252  —In  vari- 
ous  places  in  Northamptonshire,  amongst  moss  on  old  stumps,  ge- 
nerally forming  the  matrix  of  Ag.  tuberosus. 

54.  Sphigria  cornicda,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  p.  530.— On  leaves  of 
Cornus  sanguinea.  King's  Cliflfe. 

55.  Asleroma  veronica,  Desm.  n.  778.  cum  icone— On  leaves  of 
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Veronica  officinalis^  King's  Cliffe.     The  analysis  given  by  '. 
siere  exactly  accords  with  my  own  observations.  ^ 

57*  Sphanvnema  bkpharisUma,  n.  s.  Berk.  Brit.  Fung.  Fase.  3. 
ined. — On  the  blackened  gills  of  Ag.  adustus  in  very  wet  weather. 
King's  Cliffe,  September  1836.     This  species  is  not  only  in  itself 
extremely  well  marked,  though  at  first  easily  regarded  as  a  depau- 
perated state  of  Sphseronema  subulatum,  but  it  is  especially  int^ 
resting  on  account  of  its  peculiar  characters,  which  throw  light  apon 
the  real  structure  of  that  species.     Dr  Greville  remarks,  that  in 
Sph.  subulatum,  the  perithecium,  previous  to  maturity,  contains  the 
sporidia  mixed  with  a  gelatinous  pulp  and  a  few  filaments,  which  be- 
ing evacuated  along  with  the  sporidia,  were  very  obvious  in  several 
specimens  he  dissected.     That  the  filaments,  however,  are  not  dis- 
cJbarged  with  the  other  contents  of  the  perithecia,  I  have  complete- 
ly satisfied  myself,  by  induction  first,  and  then  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, but  that  they  originate  on  the  outer  surface  of  their  tips,  and 
are  in  fact  the  free  apices  of  the  flocci,  of  which  the  perithecia  are 
composed.     This  appears  very  clearly  to  be  the  case  on  comparison 
with  the  species  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  in  idiich 
the  perithecium  is  made  up  of  a  single  circle  of  filaments*  whose 
bases  are  soldered  together,  and  whose  free  apices  form  a  beautiful- 
ly ciliated  orifice ;  whereas  in  Sphagronema  subulatum,  there  being 
many  circles  of  filaments,  the  orifice  is  furnished  with  a  pencil-like 
tuft  of  filaments.     In  this  case,  however,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  ori- 
fice itself  is  not  ciliated  as  represented  in  the  figure ;  at  least  I  have 
not  seen  it  so.     The  filamentous  structure  of  the  perithednm  in  S. 
blepharistoma  is  easily  traced  almost  to  the  base ;  in  8.  subulatum 
the  filaments  in  each  circle  being  more  numerous  and  finer,  and  the 
perithecium  not  made  up  of  a  single  circle,  the  substance  is  much 
thicker  and  denser,  and  its  filamentous  structure  more  obscure.  In- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  the  present  species,  I  shoold 
have  still  regarded  the  filaments  as  rejected  from  the  perithecium, 
though  with  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  matter,  such  as  is  in- 
timated in  my  observation  on  the  species  in  the  English  Flora.    It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  structure  of  either  is  scarcely  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy,  except  from  fresh  specimens.     S.  blepharisto- 
ma at  present  has  occurred  only  on  Agaricus  adustus ;  S.  subulatum 
is  found  on  various  Agarics  and  Boleti.     A  question  may  be  raised 
whether  fungi  so  constructed  belong  properly  to  the  diriaion  Pyre- 
nomycetes ;  as  the  texture  of  the  species  before  us,  at  least,  is  not 
strictly  speaking  vesiculoso-fioccose.    When,  however,  the  uterine 
character  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  risible  advance  toward  the 
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more  normal  strncture  so  immediate  in  8.  snbulatum^  I  think  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  it.  Were^  however,  the  filaments 
but  free  to  the  base  in  8.  blepharistoma,  and  by  consequence  the 
mass  of  sporidia  collected  in  a  globule  at  their  centre,  we  should 
have  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  Coniomycetes,  and  indeed  only  sped- 
iically  distinct  from  Psilonia  rosea  and  hyacinthorum.  Berk.  Whe- 
ther the  structure  in  other  species  of  8ph8eronema  is  at  all  the  same, 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  I  have  never  met  with  any  in  a 
recent  state. 

Peritheda  scarcely  exceeding  half  a  line  in  height,  often  much 
more  minute,  transparent,  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  varying  greatly  in 
form,  but  in  general  more  or  less  inflated  at  the  base,  occasionally 
conico-subulate,  often  confluent,  mostly  ftimished  with  a  long  dis- 
tinct slender  neck,  the  orifice  of  whidi  is  fringed  with  a  single  row 
of  distinct  filaments,  which  are  indeed  the  apices  of  those  of  which 
the  perithecium  is  composed.  Sporidia  oblong,  obtuse  or  subtrun- 
cate,  much  larger  than  in  8p.  subulatum,  flowing  out  and  forming 
about  an  elongated  subpersistent  pale-yellow  globule. 

Tab.  XV.  Fig.  4.  a.  portion  of  gill  of  Ag.  adustus,  with  S.  blepfaaristoma,  nat 
size ;  6.  do  magnified ;  c.  single  perithecium ;  d.  orifice  and  sporidia ;  s. 
orifice  and  sporidia  of  S.  subulatum,  all  highly  magnified. 

•  58.  Phacidium  coronatum,  Pr.  Obs.  i.  p.  167- — This  species 
lias  been  often  figured,  but  I  cannot  find  anywhere  an  accurate  ana- 
lysis. The  figures  of  Ditmar  and  Dr  Greville  are  both  defective 
^m  two  low  a  magnifier  having  been  used.  Dr  Greville,  indeed^ 
only  indicates  the  presence  of  paraphyses,  and  figures  a  very  few 
minute  elliptic  sporidia  in  the  asd.  In  Ditmar's  figure  the  para- 
physes are  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  sporidia  are  more  numerous. 
The  latter  even  under  a  low  power  is  the  more  correct ;  with  a  mag- 
nifying power  a  little  superior,  the  sporidia  appear  to  be  distributed 
in  short  lines,  and  the  paraphyses  flexuous;  but  when  highly  mag- 
nified the  granules  are  found  to  be  sporidiola,  arranged  six  or  seven 
together  in  linear  sporidia,  and  the  paraphyses  curled  round  at  the 
tips,  like  the  apices  of  the  filaments  in  Helicosporium,  but  not  as  in 
that  genus  septate.  It  is  probable  that  a  still  higher  power  might 
show  septa  between  the  sporidiola.  I  find  the  structure  precisely 
the  same,  whether  the  plant  is  produced  on  beech  or  oak  leaves,  and 
in  specimens  that  have  been  dried  for  the  herbarium. 

Tab.  XV.  Hg.  5.  a.  asci  and  paraphyses  of  Phacidium  coronatum ;  h,  sporidiumy 
both  highly  magnified. 
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II — The  Natural  History  of  the  British  EnUmostrnca,     By  Wii^r 
LI  AM  Baibo^  Surgeon,  U.  C.  S.  Plate  XVI.  rCoiitiDuedfiromp.333.) 

In  my  lasl  paper  (No.  4  of  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany)  I 
gave  a  monograph  of  all  the  British  species  *of  Cyclops,  that  I  have 
heen  able  as  yet  to  discover  in  the  fresh  water  and  sea  shores  of  this 
oonntry^  without,  howeverj  pretending  to  have  made  the  list  coob- 
plete.*  I  shall  now  prpoeed  tp  take  notice  of  two  other  genera,  the 
history  of  which  is  alsoreplete  with  interest, — the  genera  Cyprw  and 
Cyth^re. 

In  LatreiUe's  arrangement  they  form  the  2d  group  of  his  section 
Lophyropa,  the  Ostracoda.  In  M.  Edwards'  work  they  will  Idnn 
the  1st  ordjer  of  his  Legion  EtUomostraces,  the  Ostrapodes.  M. 
Straus,  previous  to  M.  Edwards,  had  removed  these  two  genera  firom 
the  Branchiopodes,  and  formed  them  into  a  distinct  order  by  them? 
selves,  which  he  has  also  named  Ostrapodes.  As  we  may  have  sonae 
remarks  to  make  upon  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  insects -be- 
longing to  the  Entamostraca  at  the  close  of  these  papers,  we  shall 
defer  till  then  giving  the  reasons  why  the  genera  Cypris  and  Cy there 
should  be  removed  from  the  Branchiopodes,  and  in  the  meantime, 
in  accordance  with  what  I  have  already  stated  upon  this  subject  ia 
my  former  paper,  I  shall  follow  Latreille's  arrangement  with  them 
as  well  as  wiUi  the  Cyclops, 

Order,  Bbanohiopooa, — Section,  Lophyropa, 
Group,  OsTaACODA, — Genus,  1.  Cypris,  II.  Cythsrb. 
Ist  Genus,  Cypbis. 
Bibliographical  History. — Baker  is  said  to  be  the  first  aothor 
who  has  taken  any  notice  of  this  genus.  In  his  work  "  Employ- 
ment for  the  Microscope,"  published  in  1753,  an  anonymous  oorre- 
spondent  describes  at  some  length  an  insect  which  has  a  bivalve  shell, 
somewhat  resembling  a  small  fresh«water  muscle,  and  gives  a  figure 
of  it  lying  on  its  bade,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover that  it  is  a  Cypris.  Straus  complains  that  he  cannot  discover 
any  mention  made  of  the  genus  by  Baker,  either  in  the  edition  of 
1743,  or  1744,  which  are  the  only  editions  he  has  been  able  to  see ; 
neither  is  there,  he  says,  any  plate  15  in  either  of  these  editions.  He 
quotes  the  wrong  work,  however,  having  referred  to  the  "  Micros- 
cope made  easy,"  instead  of  Baker's  second  work  '^  Employment  for 
the  Microscope,"  in  which  he  would  have  found  the  insect  referred 

*  Dr  Macculloch,  in  his  work  on  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  mj* 
-*he  has  added  S3  new  species ! 
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to  by  Mojler.  Linnaeiu  in  bis  Fauna  Suecica>  1746,  describes  a 
9peeie&ia  a  few  general  tenns;  and  in  the  7tb  edition  of  his  Syste* 
Bia  Nature^  1748>  he  mentions  a  species  under  the  name  of  Monocu- 
ins  condia  pedata,  but  gives  no  description.  In  the  10th  edition  of 
the  «ame  work^  edited  by  Langius,  17^0,  he  gives  the  description  as 
taken  from  the  Fauna  Suecica,  but  names  it  Monocuhts  conchaceut^ 
Joblot,  in  his  ''  Observations  d'Histoire  Naturelle  £utes  avecle  Mi« 
cnwoope"  1754,  describes  a  species  which  he  calls  pouson  fwmmi 
Deioucke,  or  grain  de  millet,  from  its  resemblance  in  size  and  colour 
to  that  species  of  seed,  and  gives  a  figure  of  it.  LedermuUer,  in  his 
work  on  the  microscope,  ''  Mikrosk^^iscfaer  Gemiiths  und  augen- 
ergotzung,  &c."  1760,  gives  several  figures  of  a  species  of  Cypris, 
and  says  he  has  frequently  seen  them  in  copulation.  Poda,  in  his 
"  InsectaMusKiGhrflBcensis,"  1 761,  gives  one  species,  the  Monoc.  can- 
ekaceus  of  Linnaeus,  quoting  merely  his  description.  Geofilroy,  in 
his  "  Histoire  des  Insectes,"  1762,  after  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
the  Monoculi,  describes  shortly  two  species  Qf  this  genus,  but  gives 
no  figures  of  them.  MuUer,  in  his  '^  Fauna  Insectorum  Fridrichs- 
daHna,"  1764,  only  mentions  one  species,  under  the  name  and  de> 
scription  given  by  Linnaeus  in  his  ^'  Fauna  Suecica,"  but  in  1771  he 
published  an  admirable  paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
attributed  by  M.  Straus  to  Mr  Bonnet ;  but  only  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  through  him,  in  which  he  gives  an  excellent  ac* 
ooont  of  two  species  in  particular,  with  many  details  of  their  ana- 
tomy and  habits,  and  concludes  by  giving  a  list  of  nine  species  which 
be  had  at  that  time  discovered ;  he  includes  them  all,  however,  under 
the  name  of  Monoculus.  In  his ''  Zoologiae  Danicseprodromus,"  1776, 
he  first  established  the  genus  Cypris,  as  well  as  the  other  genera  of 
his  Entomostraca,  all  of  which  till  then  had  been  constantly  de- 
scribed under  the  general  name  of  Monoculus.  Fabricius  in  his 
**  Systema  Entomologise"  1775,  gives  the  species  which  Linnasus 
had  already  described,  the  Monoc.  conchaceus  ;  and  De  Geer,  in  his 
*'  Memoirespourservir  a  I'Histoiredes  Insectes,"  1778>  describes  one 
or  two  species,  though  he  calls  them  only  varieties  of  the  same,  and 
gives  a  few  details  concerning  them.  In  17B5  appeared  the  '^  £n- 
tomoetraca"  of  Muller,  with  copious  details  and  descriptions,  and 
pretty  accurate  figures  of  all^the  species  already  shortly  described 
by  him  in  his  '^  Zoolog.  Dan.  prodr<Mn."  and  at  the  end  of  his  paper  in 
the  Philosoph.  Trans.,  which  paper  is  also  reprinted  in  French,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  excellent  work.  Till  the  time  that  Mul- 
ler undertook  the  working  out  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  our  know- 
ledge of  them  was  scanty  indeed.     The  descriptions  found  in  the 
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authors  I  have  already  quoted  previous  to  him,  were  so  saperficisi, 
that  even  when  illustrated  by  6g^e8,  which  are  also  generally  Terj 
l>ad^  there  was  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  what  species  they 
meant  to  describe.  This  difficulty  may  be  readily  seen  upon  in- 
specting the  synonymes  given  by  Muller^  and  then  referring  totbe 
authors  quoted  by  him,  when  we  can  easily  observe  that  he  himself 
has  made  several  mistakes  in  such  references^  neither  the  descrip- 
tion nor  figures  of  such  agreeing  with  his.  For  instance,  under  the 
species  pttft^ra,  he  refers  to  the  M,  conchaceus  of  Linnaeus,  with  the 
description  which  that  author  gives  in  his  Fauna  Suecica,  "  antenms 
capiilaceis,  multiplidbus,  testa  bivalvi/' — a  description  so  very  ge- 
neral, that  it  answers  equally  well  to  any  or  all  of  his  eleven  species. 
He  also  refers  to  Joblot  for  the  same  species,  but  from  the  figure 
whidi  that  author  gives,  as  well  as  &om  his  description,  it  appean 
to  me,  that  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  Muller's  Candida,  aod 
the  reference  to  De  (}eer  is  equally  &ulty,  as  it  is  evident  that  fi- 
gure 5  and  figures  6,  7  of  that  author,  both  of  which  are  quoted  bj 
Muller  as  the  pubera,  are  in  reality  irvo  distinct  species  I  In  deter- 
mining the  species,  therefore,  we  must  consider  the  researches  of  the 
various  authors-  previous  to  Muller  as  of  little  or  no  use  whatever. 
Indeed  after  Muller 's  time  the  various  authors  who  have  taken  n(H 
tice  of  this  genus  of  insects  have  done  little  else  but  copy  him,  till 
the  appearance  of  Straus's  paper  and  the  work  of  Jurine.  For  in- 
stance, Gmelin  in  the  13th  edition  of  the  *'  Systema  Nature,"  17% 
not  only  quoted  MuUer's  species,  but  gives  his  faulty  referenoes 
also ;  and  Manuel,  in  his  article  ''  Monodi,"  in  the  "  £Dcydop^ 
die  Methodique,  Histoire  Naturelle,  Vol.  7th,"  1792,  after  a  few 
general  details,  copies  the  same  species  as  Gmelin  gives ;  while  Fa- 
bricius  in  his  "  Entomologia  Systematica,"  1793,  gives  the  11  spe- 
cies which  Muller  gives,  retaining  in  addition  to  this,  Gmelin's  er- 
roneous quotations.  Bosc,  in  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crostao^s 
faisant  suite  a  I'edition  de  BufiFon,  public  par  Deterville,"  IdOd, 
gives  a  great  many  interesting  details  of  this  genus  ;  as  does  also 
Latreille  in  his  '*  Histoire  Naturelle  Oen^rale  et  Particulidre  te 
Crustac^es  et  Insectes,  faisant  suite  a  I'edition  de  Buffon,  public 
par  Sonnini,"  1802 ;  but  he  only  mentions  MuUer's  species.  Kam* 
dohr  in  1805  published  his  little  work  on  the  Monoculi,*  in  whidi 
he  gives  some  very  excellent  details  concerning  the  anatomy  of  the 
Cypris,  accompanied  by  some  very  good  figures,  but  his  work  dtfs 
not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  almost  any  of  the  succeeding  ns- 

*  Beytrage  zur  Naturgeschicte  einigen  deutschen  Monoculus  arten. 
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tunJists  who  have  written  upon  this  genus ;  he  only  describes  the 
Cifprif  strigata  of  Muller.  M.  Daudebart  de  Ferussac^  fils,  in  a 
memoir  published  in  the  "  Annales  da  Museum  d'HistoireNatureUe, 
Tom.  7th/'  1S06,  describes  a  new  species ;  and  M.  Risso,  in  his''  His- 
toire  Natnrelle  des  Crustac^s  des  Environs  de  Nice/*  1816,  describes 
two  additional  ones ;  but  though  these  additions  were  made  to  the 
number  of  known  species^  and  although  LatreiUe,  in  Cuvier's  "  Rdgne 
Animal/'  181 7»  and  Lamarck,  in  his  "  Hist.  Nat.  des  Animaux  sans 
Vert^bres/'  1818,  give  a  variety  of  details  concerning  the  genus 
generally^  little  real  knowledge  concerning  the  anatomy  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tiny  shells  was  conveyed  to  us,  as  Ramdohr's  work 
seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention,  tiU  M.  Straus  published  his 
admirable  paper  on  the  genus  Cypris  in  the  7th  Vol.  of  the  "  Me- 
moires  du  Mnseum  d'Histoire  Naturelle/'  1821,  containing  a  most 
elaborate  anatomical  description  of  the  genus,  with  a  notice  and  fi- 
gures of  three  new  species  not  described  by  Muller.  About  the 
same  period  as  Straus  read  his  paper  before  the  Academy,  appeared 
Jnrine's  splendid  work  on  the  Monoculi,  containing  many  very  in- 
teresting details  of  this  genus  generally,  with  beautiful  figures  of 
18  species ;  but  both  of  these  authors  appear  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  previous  work  of  Ramdohr,  as  we  find  no  reference  made  by 
either  of  them  to  his  excellent  little  work,  though  published  fifteen 
years  prior  to  theirs.  Desmarest  in  his  "  Considerations  Generales 
sur  les  Crustac6s,"  1825,  although  he  gives  a  very  good  account  of 
the  different  genera',  taken  chiefly  from  Straus  and  Jurine,  with  a 
description  of  21  species,  takes  no  notice  of  Ramdohr  ;  though  M. 
Latreille,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Regno  Animal,"  1829,  notices 
his  memoir  with  all  due  approbation,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
make  his  labours  more  generally  known.  We  know  of  no  original 
memoir  upon  this  genus  having  been  published  in  this  country,— 
though  in  ''  Rees'  Cyclopedia,"  under  the  Art.  Monoculus,  we  have 
the  species  described  as  given  by  Fabricius  ;  and  in  Leach's  article 
Crustacea  ih  the  ''Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,"  we  have  no  details, 
and  only  two  or  three  species  taken  notice  of. 

Anatomy. — Muller,  Ramdohr,  Jurine  and  Straus,  all  differ  in 
many  respects  in  describing  the  anatomy  of  the  genus  Cypris,  both 
as  regards  the  nomenclature  and  the  use  of  the  parts  described  by 
them.  In  minuteness  of  detail  and  accuracy  of  description  and 
figures,  the  memoir  of  Straus,  however,  stands  pre-eminent  amongst 
those  of  his  fellow-labourers,  and  though  in  the  following  remarks 
we  shall  take  all  advantage  of  the  memoirs  of  the  other  three  au- 
thors, we  shall  follow  M.  Straus  more  particularly,  in  his  nomen- 
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dature  and  descriptions.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  completely 
inclosed  within  a  horny  shell  of  two  valves,  which  in  generd  ap- 
pearance resembles  ^erj  considerably  that  of  the  mussel, — sonittdK 
so,  that,  as  MuUer  says,  a  person  at  first  sight  of  the  insect,  would 
suppose  that  it  was  a  parasite  inhabiting  the  shell  of  some  mall 
moUusque.  The  substance  of  these  valves  is  compact  and  very 
brittle,  and  they  seem  to  be  endued  ezten^dly  with  a  spedea  af 
varnish,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  water,  as,  whenever 
they  rise  to  the  sur&ce,  the  shell  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  floats 
there  in  spite  of  the  animal's  struggles  to  again  immerse  it8el£ 
The  valves  are  open  in  their  whole  dreumferenoe,  except  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  dorsal  surfieice,  where  they  are  united  by  a  liga- 
mentous hinge  and  musdes,  by  which  the  animal  can  open  and  akiit 
the  shell  at  pleasure.  About  the  middle  of  each  valve,  in  moat 
spedes,  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  small  ludd  spots,  the  use  ti 
which  I  do  not  know.  MuUer  has  taken  notice  of  them  in  the  fw- 
bera,  and  asks,  **  an  ovula  ?"  but  there  is  no  connection  betwees 
them  and  the  ova.  No  other  author  has  taken  notice  of  tiwiii ; 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  perhaps  all  the  ^>ecies. 

The  body  of  the  insect  (Plate  XVI.  Fig.  1,)  is  composed  of  two 
rounded  lobes  of  unequal  size,  connected  together  by  a  narrow  spacei 
and  having  on  their  upper  surface  a  transparent  body,  which  ia  tfaa 
matrix  according  to  Jurine.  From  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  body 
(Fig.  1,  a,)  spring  the  two  antennae,  immediately  above  which  ia  si- 
tuate the  eye  ;  the  anterior  or  first  pair  of  feet ;  the  organs  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  second  pair  of  feet.  From  the  posterior  lobe,  (Fig.  1*&) 
spring  the  third  pair  of  feet  and  the  tail.  Eye  (Fig.  1 .  c)  single,  fixed, 
in  the  form  of  a  black  sessile  tuberde,  in  which  we  can  discover  no 
traces  of  crystallines.  Antennae  (Fig.  1,  d.  Fig.  2,)  two,  inserted 
immediately  below  the  eye^  and  rising  near  each  other.  In  general 
they  consist  of  seven  articulations,  *  from  the  three  or  fourtenninating 
ones  of  which  arise  several  pretty  longiilaments,  varying  in  number  is 
the  different  species.  In  the  larger  spedes  we  see  these  filameati 
to  be  beautifully  plumose,  a  drcumstance  which  has  never  been 
pointed  out  by  any  of  the  various  authors  who  have  written  opoi 
this  genus.  Whenever  the  animal  moves,  it  invariably  pots  tbece 
organs  into  rapid  motion,  dilating  and  bringing  together  agsin  the 
long  filaments  which  spring  from  near  their  extremity,  and  waviiig 
them  to  and  fro  with  great  rapidity.  They  are  thus  said  by  Mai- 
ler and  Straus  to  act  as  true  fins,  and  to  be  the  prindpal  organs  ef 

*  Jurine  says  8. 
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progressive  notion  which  the  insect  possesses ;  and  no  doubt  the 
pluoiose  nature  of  the  filaments  assists  materially  their  power, 
thofugh  Jurine  sajs  that,  from  their  position  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  from  th^ir  motions  being  thus  confined  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  shell,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  acting  the  part  of  true 
fins  ;  and  that  their  use  in  progressive  motion  is  much  inferior  to 
iliat  of  the  anterior  pair  of  feet.     Latreille  thinks  these  filaments 
may  also  act  as  respiratory  organs  as  well  as  the  branchial  plates  of 
the  jaw.     There  is  very  considerable  discrepancy  amongst  the  four 
authors  I  have  above  mentioned,  as  to  the  number  of  feet.     Muller 
and  Ramdohr  say  there  are  only  four  ;  the  former  remarking  upon 
the  singularity  of  an  insect  quadruped.     Straus  enumerates  six, 
while  Jurine  says  there  are  eight.  Muller  was  not  aware  of  the  organs 
which  Straus  calls  the  third  pair  of  feet ;  Ramdohr  was,  but  consi- 
ders them  as  connected  with  the  male  organs  of  generation,  while 
Jurine  says  that  they  are  organs  arising  from  the  matrix,  the  use  of 
which  he  does  not  understand.  In  addition  to  the  first  and  second  pairs,  of 
Muller,  Ramdohr,  and  Straus,  Jurine  considers  the  organs  which 
Muller  calls  "  barbillons"  attached  to  the  mouth,  (the  palpi  of  the 
mandibles  of  Straus)  and  the  branchial  plate  of  the  upper  jaw,  as 
two  additional  pairs  of  feet.     In  describing  these  parts  of  the  body, 
I  shall  follow  Straus's  nomenclature,  as  appearing  to  me  the  sim- 
plest and  best,  and  certainly  the  most  accurate ;  the  figure  which 
Jurine  gives  of  them  not  being  at  all  correct.   Feet,  then,  are  six  in 
number,  or  three  pairs.  The  first  or  anterior  pair  (Fig.  1.  c.  c.  Fig.  2.) 
are  insetted  immediately  beneath  the  antenn»,  are  th'e  strongest  of 
all,  and  consist  of  five  articulations.*     The  penultimate  one,  or 
*'  jambe"  of  Straus,  gives  origin  near  to  its  base  to  several  pretty 
long  filaments,  varying  in  number  and  length  in  different  species  ; 
and  like  those  of  the  antennae,  in  the  larger  species,  are  seen  to  be 
beautifully  plumose,  a  fact  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  author,  and 
the  last  articulation,  the  tarsus  of  Straus,  is  terminated  by  three  pretty 
strong  hooks.     This  pair  of  feet  therefore,  by  this  organization,  is 
fitted  for  both  swimming  and  walking ;  the  long  plumose  filaments 
of  the  fore  leg  answering  the  same  purpose,  and  being  applied  to 
the  same  use  as  those  of  the  antennae,  causing  these  feet  when  put 
in  motion  U>  act  also  as  fins>  while  the  hooks  at  the  termination  of 
the  tarsus  enable  it  to  seize  hold  of  the  plants,  &c.  amongst  which 
they  live,  and  thus  walk  from  place  to  place.     These  feet  are  con- 
sidered by  Jurine  as  more  deserving  the  name  of  fins  than-  the  an- 
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teniiK  are^  but  yet  he  does  not  mention  the  long  filaments  which  they 
possess,  and  by  which  their  action,  as  fins^  is  principally  produ* 
ced.  They  are  considered  by  Latreille  aa  actings  along  with  the  an- 
tenne,  as  respiratory  organs.  The  second  pair  of  feet  (Fig.  l.^/I  Fig. 
4,)  are  not  so  strong  as  the  first  pair,  and  are  composed  of  five  artica<» 
lations  also,  the  last  of  which  is  terminated  by  one  strong  enrred 
hook.  The  first  pair  are  directed  backwards ;  the  second  are  direct- 
ed forwards ;  they  want  the  long  filaments  which  the  first  pair  pos- 
sess, and  are  thus  only  used  for  walking  with.  The  third  pair  (Fig. 
1.  g.  Fig.  5,)  arise  immediately  behind  the  second  pair,  and  consist 
of  four  articulations  ;*  the  last  of  which  is  terminated  by  two  short 
hooks,  and  has  a  filament  .thrown  back  from  its  extremity,  like  a 
spur.  They  are  curved  upwards  and  backwards,  and  are  always 
contained  within  the  shell,  never  being  extruded.  Their  use,  ac- 
cording to  Straus,  is  to  support  the  ovaries.  Jurine  considers  them 
as  somehow  connected  with  the  matrix,  but  says  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  use;  the  figure  which  he  gives  of  them  is  very  incorrect 
Mouth. — The  mouth  is  situate  in  the  inferior  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior lobe  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  a  lip,  a  kind  of  sternum,t  per- 
forming the  functions  of  an  inferior  lip  ;  a  pair  of  palpiferous  man- 
dibles, and  two  pairs  of  jaws.  The  lip,  (Fig.  6,  a.«)  says  Straus,  is 
composed  of  a  great  scaly  piece  like  a  hood,  forming  a  projecdoa 
which  advances  between  the  two  anterior  feet,  and  is  fixed  to  the 
body  by  four  long  apophyses.  The  sternum,  or  lower  lip^  (Fig.  6l 
6.)  according  to  the  same  author,  is  elongated,  triangular,  and  move- 
able, articulates  with  the  lip,  and  has  at  its  extremity  two  curved 
apophyses  to  articulate  it  with  second  pair  of  jaws.  The  mandiUe 
(Fig.  7*  g-  Fig.  1.  h,)  is  very  large,  and  is  formed  of  two  pieces.  The 
larger,  or  mandible,  properly  so  called,  (Fig.  ^.  a,)  is  terminated  at 
superior  extremity  by  a  point,  and  at  the  lower  or  incisive  extremity 
by  ^ve  pretty  strong  teeth.  The  other  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
gular palpus,  (Fig.  7>  ^0  which  issues  from  about  the  middle  length 
of  the  proper  mandible,  and  consists  of  three  joints,  provided  with 
several  sete,  the  first  of  which  joints  has,  near  its  base,  a  vary  small 
branchial  plate,  (Fig.  7  c,)  terminated  by  five  digitatioos.  This 
palpuB  is  the  second  pair  of  feet  of  Jurine,  the  ''  barbillon/'  of 
MuUer,  the  use  of  which,  both  agree,  is  to  cause  a  current  of  water 
towards  the  mouth,  carrying  with  it  the  particles  destined  for  the 
insect's  food.  The  first  pair  of  jaws  (Fig.  1.  L  Fig.  8,)  have  for  their 
base  a  large  square-shaped  plate,  (Fig.  8.  a,)  furnished  at  anterior 

*  Straus  says  five.  f  Straus. 
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extremity  with  four  fingers^  the  superior  of  which  is  of  two  joiutSj 
the  other  three  of  only  one^  but  all  terminated  by  several  long  hairs  • 
From  the  external  edge  of  this  plate^  forming  the  base^  arises  a 
large  elongated  branchial  plate,  (Fig.  8.  b,)  which  gives  off  from  the 
saperior  crescentic  shaped  edge,  a  row  of  nineteen  long  spines,  ar- 
ranged like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  square  plate  with  its  fingers 
must  be  Jurine's  third  pair  of  feet,  though  if  so,  the  figure  which 
this  author  gives  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  of  his  second  pair  of 
feet,  (the  palpi  of  the  mandible,  of  Straus,)  is  decidedly  incorrect. 
He  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  branchial 
plate,  as  he  asks,  "  if  it  be  true  that  the  branchiae  be  the  first  clia- 
racter  in  the  Crustacea,  where  shall  we  place  them  in  these  mono- 
culi  ?  in  the  antennae,  feet,  or  tail  ?  we  cannot  give  a  preference  to 
any  one  of  these  parts  over  another."* — The  second  pair  of  jaws 
(Fig.  9)  are  much  smaller,  and  are  articulated  on  the  posterior  angle 
of  sternum  by  means  of  the  two  curved  apophyses  at  its  extremity. 
Each  jaw  oonBists  of  two  flattened  joints,  the  latter  of  which  has 
several  stiff  hairs  at  extremity,  and  on  external  edge  gives  off  a 
rounded  finger,  which  Straus  says,  he  thinks,  must  be  considered 
9B  a  palpus.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  body  is  terminated  by  a 
long  tail,  (Fig.  Lit.  Fig.  10,)  consisting  of  two  lengthened  stalks,  each 
terminated  by  two  short  curved  stylets,  with  a  third  implanted  on 
upper  edge,  a  little  above  them.  This  tail  is  free,  and  possesses 
much  freedom  of  motion,  the  insect  extruding  it  from  the  shell  at 
pleasure.  One  great  use  of  it  seems  to  be  to  clean  the  interior 
part  of  the  shell,  which  its  length  and  mobility  fit  it  well  for ;  but 
Straus  says  also  that  its  use  is  perhaps  to  serve  for  depositing  the 
^gs*  The  anatomy  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body  is  more  difii- 
cult  to  make  out  distinctly.  The  alimentary  canal,  according  to 
Straus,  consists  of  a  short  narrow  oesophagus,  a  large  pblong  sto- 
Qiach,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body ;  and  a 
simple  intestine  nearly  as  large  as  the  stomach,  becoming  narrower 
towards  the  posterior  extremity,  and  opening  by  an  anus  between 
the  two  stylets  which  form  the  tail.  The  ovaries  are  two  large 
simple,  conical  vessels,  placed  externally  upon  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  body,  and  open  one  at  the  side  of  the  other  into  the  anterior 
part  of  extremity  of  abdomen,  where  they  communicate  with 
the  canal  formed  by  the  tail.  There  is  another  organ,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  so  well  ascertained.  It  is  a  large  and  conical  mass, 
situated  above  the  articulation  of  the  mandiblesi  of  a  granulated 

I.,..  ,    .  *  Histoire  des  Monocles,  &c. 
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stroeture  apparently^  and  of  a  light  colout.  Straus  says  that  as  be 
could  not  see  exactly  its  termination,  he  is  ignorant  of  its  use,  but 
he  supposes  that  it  must  be  either  the  salivary  glands,  or  the  tes- 
ticles. The  heart  and  nervous  system  have  as  yet  escaped  obser- 
vation. 

Habits,  Manners,  4*<^. — The  insects  of  this  genus  are  inhalNtanti 
solely  of  the  fresh  water,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  pood 
and  ditch  where  the  watter  remains  stagnant,  but  not  putrid.  They 
are  not  so  prolific  as  the  Cyclopes,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  spedes 
we  can  count,  according  to  Jurine,  as  many  as  24  eggs.  The  nuki 
have  never  yet  been  discovered ;  and  the  act  of  copulation  has  never 
been  witnessed  by  any  author,  with  the  exception  of  Ledermoller, 
who  says  he  has  seen  them  in  the  act,  and  gives  a  representation  of 
them  in  that  state.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  two  individnslsin 
much  the  same  situation  as  those  figured  by  Ledennuller ;  bot  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  at  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  copu- 
lation ;  and  as  neither  Muller,  De  Oeer,  Jurine,  nor  Straus,  baTe 
ever  witnessed  them  in  the  act,  LedermuUer  must  in  all  probabilitr 
have  mistaken  the  nature  of  their  junction.  Straus  says,  that  ererj 
specimen  he  has  examined  has  been  laden  with  ^gs,  which  makes 
him  ask — '*  Are  they  hermaphrodites  ?  or  do  the  males  only  appear 
at  some  particular  season  of  the  year  ?"  Jurine  has  collected  eggs 
immediately  after  they  had  been  deposited  by  the  parent  insect; 
has  isolated  them,  and  seen  them  safely  hatched.  He  has  thea 
isolated  the  young  ones  after  they  were  hatched,  and  found  that 
tiiey  became  pregnant  without  intervention  of  males.  They  oust 
either,  therefore,  be  hermaphrodites,  or,  as  in  some  other  genen, 
as  the  Daphnias  for  instance,  one  copulation  suffices  not  only  to  im- 
pregnate the  female  for  life,  but  the  succeeding  generations  alsfr 
As  the  males  of  the  Daphnice  appear  only  at  particular  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  small  numbers,  it  is  probable  that  the  males  of  tbe 
Cypris  will  be  found  also  by  succeeding  observers.  The  e^  vt 
perfectly  spherical,  (Plate  XVI.  Fig.  11,)  and  are  deposited  by  tbe 
insect  upon  some  solid  body,  such  as  part  of  some  plant,  &c,  ia  a 
mass,  sometimes,  says  Straus,  uniting  some  hundreds  from  diffieieBt 
individuals ;  the  mother  fixing  them  to  the  surface  of  the  body  tf 
which  they  are  deposited,  by  means  of  some  glutinous  substance,  and 
then  leaving  them.  When  the  animal  is  about  to  lay,  it  fixe8itself,saj8 
Jurine,  so  firmly  in  some  secure  place,  that  it  cannot  be  displaced  bf 
any  agitation  of  the  water,  and  is  occupied  about  twelve  hours  ia  tbe 
operation .  The  eggs  remain  about  four  daysand  a-half  befbrethey are 
hatched,  and  then  the  young  at  once  assume  the  c^pearance  of  tbe 
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perfect  insect^  though  varying  a  little  intheshapeof  the  shell  (Fig.  12). 
According  to  Jurine  they  undergo  several  moultings  before  they  are 
fit  to  procreate  their  species — the  frequency  of  these  moultings  depend- 
ing upon  the  season  of  the  year^  and  being  in  proportion  to  the  gradual 
development  of  the  insect.  Moulting  continues  to  take  place  in  the 
adalt  after  each  laying — ^and  as  the  shells  of  these  little  animals  be- 
come very  frequently  perfectly  covered  with  dirt  and  moss,  which 
adhere  dose  to  them,  this  change  of  covering  becomes  a  useful  act 
'*^ko  disembarrass  the  insect  of  a  shell  become  disagreeable  to  it ; 
while,  in  the  young,  their  development  can  only  take  place  by  get* 
ting  rid  of  the  shell  as  soon  as  it  becomes  too  small  for  the  body 
contained  within.  This  renewing  of  the  shell  forms  a  fine  example 
of  the  process  of  exuviation,  as  naturalists  call  it — the  change 
which  takes  place  being  most  complete,  for  not  only  does  the  shell 
itself  fall  off,  but  the  insect  casts  off  even  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  the  fine  pectiniform  branchiae  and  minutest  hairs  clothing  the 
seue  of  the  antennie,  &c. 

The  food  of  these  little  insects  consists  of  dead  animal  matter  and 
confervee,  &c.  Straus  says,  he  never  saw  them  attack  living  animals 
when  these  were  well  and  strong,  but  he  has  frequently  seen  them 
attack  wormsj  See  when  wounded  and  weak.  Though  dead  ani- 
mal-matter is  their  choice,  they  will  not,  he  adds,  eat  it  when  pu- 
trid. They,  no  doubt,  also  prey  on  each  other,  as  I  have  frequently 
seen  individuals  of  one  species  devouring  eagerly  the  dead  carcasses 
of  a  species  different  &om  themselves. 

When  the  ponds  and  ditches  in  which  they  live  dry  up  in  sum- 
mer, they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  thus  preserve  their  lives 
as  long  as  the  mud  retains  any  moisture — becoming  acUve  as  ever 
)rhen  the  rain  falls  and  again  overflows  their  habitations.  After 
long  continued  droughts,  however,  when  the  mud  becomes  very  dry  and 
hard,  they  perish  ;  but,  as  Straus  observes,  the  eggs  vnH  not  perish 
along  with  the  parents,  but  will  be  hatched  four  or  five  days  after  be- 
ing placed  in  water.  I  have  given,  in  my  paper  on  the  Cyclops,  the 
^'esult  of  Jurine's  experiments  upon  the  power  these  insects  have  of 
resisting  drought ;  but,  though  it  appears  from  what  is  there  stated 
that  they  will  not  stand  drying  quite,  yet  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
what  I  have  observed  in  summer,  that  the  Cyclops  can  prolong  their 
existence  also  by  plunging  themselves  in  the. mud — for,  when  ex* 
aminiog  ponds  which  had  been  filled  again  by  the  rain,  after  re- 
maining two  months  dry,  I  have  found  numerous  specimens  of  the 
C.  quadrfcornis  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
These  little  creatures  seem  to  be  very  lively  in  their  native  ele*> 

NO.  VI.  Mm 
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metit^  being  Almost  constantly  in  motion,  either  swimming  abmt 
pretty  rapidly  by  the  united  action  of  their  antenne  and  anterior 
feet,  or  walking  upon  the  plants  and  other  solid  bodies  floating  in 
the  water.  Instead  of  being,  like  the  molluscous  animals  to  which 
they  bear  such  a  resemblanoe  in  external  covering,  fixed  to  one 
jdace,  and  condemned  to  live  amidst  eternal  darkness,  they,  stys 
Mnller,  '*  by  opening  their  valves,  enjoy  light,  sjad  move  at  thdr 
will — sometimes  burying  themselves  in  the  mud,  sometimes  darting 
through  the  water,  the  humid  air  of  their  sphere.  If  they  meet  anf 
unforseen  object  they  conceal  themselves  all  at  once  in  their  shdh, 
and  shut  the  valves,  so  that  force  and  address  seek  in  vain  to  open 
them."* 

Species. 

Sp.  l.—Cypris  pubera~2U%%  XVI.  Fig.  1-13.     Testa  mts 
rentfbrmis,  strigis  viridibus  obliquis  ;  tomentose. 

Habitat. — Found  in  Bervridc^ire:  neighbourhood  of  London,  &&;  eonmcB. 
Synonime8,  ffc — Baker,  Employment  for  Microscope,  p^  887,  ]^te  15,  fig*  B? 

1753. 
Sordid  insect  Mutter,  Philosoph.  Transact.   VoL  bd.  p.  230,  tab.  7,  fig.  4-7. 

1771. 
Oypris  pubera.  Do,  Zoolog.  Danic.  prodromus,  p.  198,  No.  2382,  1776. 
Monoculus  ovato-conchaceus,  De  Gear,  Memoires  pour  servir.  Sec.  V.  m  p- 

476,  pi.  29,  fig.  6-7,  177a 
Cypris  pubera,  MuBer,  Entomostraca,  p.  56,  tab.  t.  fig.  1 — 5,  1785. 
Monoc.  Concbaceus,  Linn,  Syst.  Natur.  cura  Gmelin,  3003^  No.  7,  1788^ 
Mon.  Concbaceus,  Manuel,  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  Hist  Nat  Tom.  m  p.  727, 

No.  89,  pi.  266,  fig.  27-30,  1792. 
Mon.  Concbaceus,  Fabr ictus,  Entomolog.  Systemat  Tom.  ii.  p.  496,  179& 
Cypris  Conchacea,  LatreiBe,  Hist  Nat  Gen.  et  Part  des  Crust  et  his.  Tom.  iv. 

p,  246,  1802. 
Cypris  Concbaoea,  Lamarck,  Hut  Nat  des  Anim.  sans  Verteb.  VoL  ▼.  p^  1% 

No.  1,  1818. 
Mon.  Concbaceus,  Rees*  Cyclopedia,  Art  Monoculus,  1819. 
Cypris  Conchacea,  Leach,  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  Art  Crustacea,  VoL  vi 

p.  388. 
Monoc.  puber,  «/t/rine,  Hist,  des  Monocles,  Sec.  p.  171,  pL  18,  fig.  1 — 2,  lfS6. 
Cypris  pubera,  Deemarest,  Consid.  Gen.  des  Crust  p.  383,  1825. 
Cypris  tristriata,  Baird,  Transact  Berwickshire  Nat  Clubw  p.  99,  pL  i&  %• 

13,1835. 

There  appears  to  me  considerable  obscurity  amongst  antliorsiridi 
regard  to  Uiis  species.  Mailer's  description  agrees  verj  well  in  mosi 
respects,  bnt  his  figure  is  decidedly  bad.  The  fignre  given  by  Jariae 
is  ak>  different  from  that  given  by  Muller  or  his  description  of  it, 

^  Entomostraca. 
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that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same  species.  Misled  by  &e  figure 
which  MuDer  gives,  I  made  it  a  new  species  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club^  under  the  name  of  C  tristriaia, 
having  qnoted  the  yooi^  as  the  pubera.  The  quotations  and  syno- 
m'mes  of  both  MuUer  and  Jnrine  are  at  variance  with  each  otlier^ 
and  many  in  both  authors  are,  I  thinks  injudicious  and  incorrect. 

The  shell  is  of  an  oval  shape^  and  reniform,  valves  convex^  of  a 
green  colour,  more  or  less  deep ;  anterior  portion  of  shell  of  a  deep 
green,  immediately  behind  which  is  a  portion  of  a  lighter  colour ; 
posterior  part  of  shell  of  a  less  deep  green  than  anterior,  and  through 
it  run  obliquely,  from  near  upper  and  middle  part  of  shell,  two  and 
sometimes  three  narrow  bands  of  a  deeper  colour  than  any  other  part 
of  shell.  In  some  specimens,  generally  the  largest,  the  shell  is  of 
nearly  a  black  colour,  from  the  dirt  which  adheres  to  the  valves  ob- 
scuring the  marks  which  distinguish  the  species,  and  making  it  ap«< 
pear  almost  like  a  different  one.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  each  valve 
are  to  be  sees  a  congeries  of  about  seven  small  hicid  spots.  The 
whole  shell  is  densely  hairy ;  antennsB  of  about  fourteen  filaments, 
beautifully  plumose  ;  filaments  of  anterior  feet  about  six,  also  fine- 
ly pennated. 

Sp.  II* — Cypris  delecta* — ^Testa  reniformis,  pellucida,  plana. 

Habitat.  Berwickahiis  and  Roxbai^g^tabire :  neighbourhood  of  Landeo*  &c. 
Synonimes,  ffc.  JUdermuQer ;  Mikroskopischen  Gemtiths  und  augeaergotzung^  p. 

140,  tab.  73,  1760. 
Smooth  white  insect,  MuUer,  Philos.  Trans.  Vol.  bd.  p.  2d0,  tab.  7,  fig.  1~  3, 

1771. 
Cypris  detecta,  Do.  Zoolog.  Dan.  prodrom.  p.  199,  No.  2886)  1776. 
Cypris  detecta,  Do.  Entomostraca,  p.  49,  tab.  iii.  fig.  1 — 3, 1785. 
Monoc.  detectus,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Natur.  9001,  No.  36,  1788. 
Mon.  detectus,  Manuel,  Encyc.  Method.  Hist  Nat  Tome  vii.  p.  725,  No.  30, 

pL  266,  fig.  15-17, 1792. 
Monoc.  Coochaeeus,  Fabridua,  Entomol.  Systemat  Tom^  iL  p.  405,  1793. 
Cypris  detecta,  Latreilie,  Hist  Nat  Gen.  et  Part  des  Crustaces,  &c.  Tom.  iv.  p. 

241,1802. 
Monoc  detectus,  Bees'  Cyclopedia,  Art  Monoculus,  1819. 
Monoc.  Conchaceus,  Jurine,  Hist  des  Monocles,  &c.  p.  171,  tab.  17,  fig.  7-^ 

1821. 
Cypris  Conchacea,  Detmarest,  Consid.  Gen.  sur  les  Crust  p.  383, 1825. 

Jurine  quotes  as  synonimes  of  this  species,  but  unadrisedly  in  my 
opinion,  the  Mon.  Conchaceux  of  Linnseus'  Fauna  Suecica,  the  de- 
scription of  which,  I  have  already  said,  would  answer  any  other  spe- 
cies as  well — the  Mon.  d  coquille  longue  of  Geoffrey,  and  the  Mow.' 
ovaio-conchaceus  of  De  Geer.     The  first  of  these  two  last  is  also 
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quoted  by  Muller^  as  synonimoua  with  his  C.  pubera,  and  the  lat- 
ter bears  very  little  resemblance  in  figure  to  that  which  he  gives 
himself. 

The  shell  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  valves  flatter  than  in  most  of 
the  other  species^  and  on  lower  margin  sinuated  or  kidney-shaped- 
Its  colour  is  of  a  dull  white,  without  any  peculiar  spots,  or  mark- 
ings ;  it  is  pellucid,  smooth,  and  free  from  hairs. 

(  To  be  continued,  J 
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On  the  coast  of  Devon  are  to  be  found  all  the  Oumards  that  are 
mentioned  by  Mr  Yarrell,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fish- 
es, Trigla  cuculus,  T.  hirundo,  T.  Uneata,  T.  lyra,  T.  gumardms, 
and  T,  Blochii,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  another  to  the 
list,  Trigla  lucema,  of  Brunner,  which  is  so  little  known,  as  to 
have  been  omitted  by  British  writers.  It  is  interesting  to  mentMO, 
that  Rondeletius  was  the  first  who  figured  this  fish.  He  obtained  it 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Brunner  afterwards  received  a  specimen 
from  Marseilles,  and  named  it  Trigla  lucema,  Risso  also  makes 
mention  of  one  being  taken  at  Nice,  and  Cuvier,  who  obtained  spe- 
cimens from  Naples,  has  given  a  good  figure  of  it  in  his  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Poissons,  pi.  72. 

1.  Triqla  lucbrna. 

It  is  astonishing  how  this  fish  could  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
British  naturalists,  as  it  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  possesses  such 
strong  specific  marks  of  distinction,  that  it  has  been  known  to  some 
of  the  fishermen  at  Brixham,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  name 
of  "  Long-finned  Captain,"  and  is  esteemed  the  sweetest  and  the 
most  delicate  of  the  British  species  ;  but,  owing  to  its  small  size, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  brought  on  shore,  being  returned  again  to  its  na- 
tive element  as  unfit  for  the  markets.  In  September  Last,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  I  saw,  taken  at  one  haul  of 
a  trawUnet,  seven  of  these  fish,  scarcely  one  of  which  could  be  con- 
sidered perfect,  having  the  intervening  membrane  of  the  rays  more 
or  less  destroyed. 

Description. — The  largest  specimen  that  I  have  observed  mea- 
sures 10^  inches  in  length,  and  1^  in  depth.  The  head,  back,thetwo 
dorsal,  and  the  caudal  fins,  are  of  a  rose  red,  while  the  under  part. 
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tof^ther  with  the  ventral  and  anal  fins,  are  of  a  dirty  white,  more  4xr 
k89  shaded  with  red.  The  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  deep  bine  colour,  par- 
ticularly on  the  inner  sorfieice.  The  first  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a 
vertical  line  over  the  base  of  the  pectorals,  and  terminates  at  the 
origin  of  the  second  dorsal,  which  runs  down  the  back  to  within  \\ 
inch  of  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  anal  fin  commences  under  the  second 
ray  of  the  last  dorsal^  and  ends  at  a  little  behind  the  termination  of 
the  same  fin.  The  pectorals  are  rather  lai^e,  a  little  longer  than  the 
ventrals,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  second  ray  of  the  anal.  The  first 
ray  of  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  is  spinous,  about  1 1  inch  in  length, 
not  half  the  length  of  the  second,  which  is  setaceous  as  well  as  the 
third.  The  fourth  ray  is  spinous,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  rays 
of  that  fin*  The  anterior  rays  of  the  second  dorsal  fin  are  longer 
than  the  terminating*  ones ;  the  tail  is  lunated,  with  each  extremity 
of  equal  length. 
The  numbers  of  the  fin  rays  are : 

let  D.  9;  2d  D.  17;'  P.  12;and3free;  A.' 18;  C.  9;  V.  6. 

The  head  is  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  whole  fish.  On  each  side, 
a  little  below  the  lateral  line,  is  a  broad  light  metallic  band,  ex- 
tending from  the  operculum  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  lateral  line 
is  smooth,  broad,  and  slightly  elevated,  composed  of  a  series  of  semi- 
circular plates,  beautifully  radiated  at  their  free  border.  The  dor- 
sal ridge  is  formed  of  twenty-four  sharp  serrated  plates,  extending 
^m  the  first  to  the  last  dorsal  ray.  The  scapular  spines  are  very 
short.  The  eyes  moderate  ;  two  spines  situated  at  the  upper  and 
anterior  margin  of  each  orbit.  The  snout  slightly  dentated  and  ra- 
ther blunt  at  its  extremity.  .  Body  smooth ;  scales  oval  and  entire ; 
the  air-bladder  is  bilobed,  with  the  coats  remarkably  thick  and 
opaque.  In  none  of  the  specimens  could  I  find  any  appearance 
of  roe. 

This  fish  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  every  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  yet  known,  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  la- 
teral plates,  and  by  the  elongated  second  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  fin, 
which,  when  folded  down,  reaches  beyond  the  sixth  ray  of  the  se- 
cond dorsal  fin. 

'   2.    MONOOHIRCJS  MINUT17B. 

This  species  of  Sole  is  undoubtedly  an  addition  to  our  British  Fauna, 
and  seems  unknown  to  Cuvier,  Brunner,  Bloch,  Risso,  or  to  any 
other  author  whom  I  have  consulted  ;  but  how  far  it  is  new  to  science 
remains  to  be  determined  by  future  research.     Perhaps  I  may  have 
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been  misled  by  the  laconic  style  of  these  writers  on  Ichtbjologj ; 
but  I  xvill  endeavour,  by  more  ample  description^  to  remove  it  in 
futare  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  From  the  numbers  of  theae 
fishes  which  are  taken  in  the  trawl-nets  off  Brixham  throughout 
the  whole  year^  and  from  their  never  appearing  to  attain  a  lai^  sise, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  are  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
from  which  circumstance  I  have  proposed  the  specific  name  of  ''  mi- 
nutus"  The  fishermen,  who  appear  perfectly  familiar  with  their 
appearance,  call  them  red  st^es,  and  scarcely  a  trawl  boat  leaves 
Brixham  harbour  that  does  not  capture  a  doseen  or  more  of  these  fish 
daily ;  but,  from  their  diminutive  sise,  they  are  either  thrown  over- 
board, or  left  to  decay  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels. 

Generic  cAaroc/er.— ^Pectoral  fin  on  the  eye  side  very  small,  that 
on  the  opposite  side  rudimentary.     (Monochirtu,  Cuvier.) 

Specific  character. — Every  sixth  or  seventh  ray  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fin,  black. 

Description, — ^Length  5  inches ;  the  width  at  the  upper  third 
nearly  2  inches ;  the  colour  of  the  back  light  reddish  brown,  the 
under  surface  pale  white.  In  shape  it  is  similar  to  the  common 
sole  (Solea  tulgaris)  but  of  a  more  wedge-shaped  form,  becoTning 
narrower  at  the  caudal  extremity.  The  head  is  small,  one-sixth  of 
th<f  whole  length  ;  the  mouth  is  twisted,  the  angle  of  which  reaches 
as  far  as  under  the  middle  of  the  left  eye.  Eadi  jaw  is  furnished 
with  a  number  of  minute  teeth  placed  dose  together,  and  extending 
but  half-way  round  the  mouth ;  the  eyes  are  small,  the  left  one  a 
little  in  advance.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  immediately  over  the 
upper  lip  and  runs  down  the  back,  to  be  connected  with  the  caudal 
rays ;  the  anal  fin  begins  under  the  posterior  margin  of  the  opercu- 
lum, and  continues  within  a  short  interval  of  the  tail.  The  nam- 
bers  of  the  fin  rays  are : 

D.  73;  P.  4;  V.  4;  A.54j  C.  14. 

The  scales  are  small,  with  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  denticles  at  their 
free  extremity,  rendering  the  whole  surface  of  the  fish  rough  to 
tbe  touch,  when  the  finger  is  passed  from  the  tail  to  the  head. 
The  pectoral  fin  on  the  eye  side  is  small  with  the  lower  half  black, 
while  the  fin  on  the  opposite  side  is  verj  minute,  and  of  a  pale 
white ;  the  lateral  line  is  strai^t  throughout ;  the  tail  is  rounded 
at  ihe  end,  and  mottled  with  brown. 

The  only  fish  the  present  one  seems  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
is  the  Monochirits  Hngnla,  or  red-backed  sole ;  but  they  will  be 
found  to  differ  widely  from  one  another.     In  the  red-backed  aole 
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there  is  a  distinct  interval  between  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins ;  the 
tail  b  margined  with  whios ;  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins  are  marked 
with  six  or  seven  blackish  spots,  which  extend  beyond  the  base  of  the 
raysy  towards  the  body  of  the  fish ;  and  its  shape  is  of  an  oblong 
form.  None  of  these  characters  apply  to  the  Moopchtrns  minutnsl 
{Tobecokimued.) 


IV. — Miscellanea  Zoologica.  By  Geobge  Johnston,  M.D.,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  Pktes  X  VIL 
XVII  I.     (Continued  from  p.  382.) 

H — A  Descbiftiok  or  sobce  Planabian  Worms. 

Class  ENTOZOA,  RudolpkL— VERMES,  Lamarck. 

Order  Stbbklmintha,  Otven. — V.  mollbs,  Lamarck, 

Family  Planularise^  Lamarck. 

Genus  Nemertes,*  .Johnston. 

Chabacteb. — Bodif  linear-eUmgate,  contractile,  somewhat  camm 
pressedy  soft,  even  and  continuous :  anterior  extremity  mostly  with 
several  ocelliform  points,  and  two  occipital  approximate  spots  mark- 
ing the  position  of  a  double  centre  of  circulation :  mouth  a  simple  ter- 
minal  pore :  anus  terminal. 

Obs. — The  worms  which  I  include  in  this  genus  are  of  a  linear 
form  and  very  contractile^  so  that  when  extended  in  the  act  of  mov- 
ing through  the  water  or  mud,  they  exceed  their  length  when  at 
rest  by  three^  four^  or  more  measures.  They  are  soft  and  glutinous^ 
but  with  morefirmnessof  structure  than  their  appearance  indicates; 
and  to  the  naked  eye  tliey  are  perfectly  smooth,  exhibiting  no  trace 
of  articulations  or  wrinkles,  though  when  contracted  and  viewed 
through  a  magnifier,  we  find  that  the  margins  are  minutely  crenu- 
late.  The  anterior  extremity  is  usually  marked  by  several  black 
specks  arranged  on  each  side  of  it,  variable  in  number  according  to 
the  species,  and  which  are  considered  by  Muller  and  others  as  or- 
gans of  vision.  We  are  not  able,  with  our  small  microscope,  to 
discover  any  peculiar  organization  in  them,  yet  there  is  reason,  (not- 
withstanding the  objection  of  Lamarck,  founded  on  the  want  of  op- 
tic nerves  and  a  nervous  system,  t)  to  assent  in  this  opinion,  from 

•  Kemeites — one  of  the  Nereides — The  genus  so  named  by  Cuvier  (Reg. 
Amm.  iii.  p.  t259,)  for  tke  reception  of  the  sea  Long- worm  of  Borlase,  had  be^ 
previously  named  Lineus  by  Sowerby  ;  and  Cuvier's  name  being  thus  unneces- 
sary, I  hare  thought  myself  warranted  in  taking  it  as  the  designation  of  some 
worms  neady  allied  to  Lineus,  but  which  are  certainly  generically  distinct 

f  Hist.  Nat  des  Anim.  s.  Vert  iii.  p.  177. 
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the  exact  resemblance  of  these  points  to  the  eyes  of  the  annelidans,^ 
and  from  the  very  obvious  manner  in  which  the  worms  evince  their 
sensibility  to  the  impressions  of  light.  The  species  have  no  dher 
visible  exterior  organs :  they  move  in  an  even  continuous  manner  by 
undulations^  frequently  imperceptible^  propagated  along  the  body, 
which  they  often  throw  into  knots  and  strictures,  or  extenuate  to 
that  degree,  that  the  ordinary  breadth  shall  be  more  than  four  times 
its  diameter  when  in  this  state  of  extension. 

The  internal  structure  is  most  easily  seen  when  the  worm  is  slight- 
ly pressed  between  plates  of  glass,  and  placed  under  the  microscope. 
It  is  more  beautiful  and  complex  than  the  plainness  and  simplidtj 
of  the  exterior  would  lead  us  to  believe,  nor  indeed  can  I  unravel  or 
describe  it  with  the  accuracy  that  is  desirable.  The  mouth  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  detected,  and  its  position  and  form  are  generally  indis* 
tinct,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  evident  enough,  and  in  other  cases, 
its  exact  place  is  often  shown  by  a  slight  sinus  or  emargination  in  the 
anterior  extremity  in  which  it  is  placed :  it  is  a  simple  circular  pore 
without  any  hard  parts.  (Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  5,  m.)  From  it  an  intes- 
tine descends  down  the  centre  of  the  body,  in  a  straight  or  undulating 
line,  according  to  accidental  circumstances  of  position,  to  the  opposite 
extremity,  where  it  opens  outwardly  by  a  pore  similar  to  the  moath, 
and  equally  simple.  The  intestine  (PL  XVII.  Fig.  5  t.  ».)  is  a  cylin- 
drical tube  of  a  firmish  texture,  and  of  nearly  equal  calibre  throngh- 
out.  though  subject  to  partial  and  temporary  constrictioDs  and  dila- 
tations, and,  as  just  remarked,  its  course  can  be  made  straight  or  tor- 
tuous at  the  will  of  the  animal,  evidently  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
length  of  the  body  in  its  extreme  variations,  for  being  apparently  of 
a  much  less  contractile  tissue  than  the  body  itself,  the  intestine  is 
doubled  in  sinuous  folds  when  the  worm  contracts  and  shortens,  but 
when  this  draws  itself  out  in  a  long  line,  the  intestine  becomes  a 
straight  canal,  with  something  of  the  character  and  office  of  a  verte- 
bral column.  In  tracing  the  intestine  from  the  mouth  downwards, 
the  structure  appears  to  be  homogeneous,  and  alike  throughoot  in  the 
species  placed  in  the  second  section  of  the  genus,  but  in  the  true 
Nemertes,  we  meet  with  some  remarkable  peculiarities  towards  the 
middle  of  its  course.  First,  we  perceive  on  each  side  a  small  cir- 
cular spot  or  cavity,  in  each  of  which  are  three  spines  (Fig.  1,  2, 4,) 
with  their  sharp  points  directed  outwards  ;  beneath  these  there  is 
a  cup- shaped  organ  (Fig.  3,)  encircled  above  with  a  faintly  plaited 

*  See  Muller  "  sur  les  yeux  probl^atiques  des  AnneLides,"  in  the  Aimlei 
des  Sciences  Nat  xxii.  p.  19 ;  and  Grant's  Outlines  of  Comparative  AtmUMaj, 
p.  252-a 
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membrane,  and  armed  in  the  centre  with  a  strong  ttpine^  which  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  to  a  cobler's  awl  in  minia- 
tnre^  the  part  representing  the  handle  being  very  dark^  and  the 
point  transparent  and  crystalline,  (Fig.  2,  4.)  This  apparatus  is 
placed  mthin  the  intestine^  is  visible  only  when  this  is  compressed^ 
and  is,  as  I  belieye^  stomachical,  having  some  distant  analogy  with 
the  proper  digestive  oi^ans  of  the  Laplysia  and  Bulla ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  oesophageal  part 
of  the  intestine  appears  to  be  simple,  while  the  inferior  portion  ex- 
hibits a  plaited  structure  internally,  (Fig.  1,  3.)  In  our  PL  XVII. 
Fig.  5,  this  part  is  represented  as  being  suddenly  narrowed,  and  after 
descending  a  little  it  bends  and  ascends  for  some  way,  when  it  is 
again  deflected  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  body ;  and  such  undoubt- 
edly were  the  appearances  in  the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing 
was  made,  and  in  others  which  I  have  examined  ;  but  such  a  disp- 
position  of  parts  is  rather  uncommon,  the  usual  course  being  for  the 
intestine  to  descend  tortuously  to  the  anus.  I  believe  that  in  the 
contrary  instances,  the  natural  adhesions  of  the  alimentary  tube  have 
been  ruptured  by  the  compression  to  which  the  body  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  that  by  its  contractions,  the  intestine  was  then  forced 
into  this  unnatural  position,  for  that  the  intestine  terminates  and 
opens  at  the  posterior  extremity  is  certain,  the  contents  having  re- 
peatedly been  seen  to  be  evacuated  there  through  a  small  pore.  While 
examining  Rpecimens,  a  large  portion  of  the  intestine  will  occasionally 
be  seen  rolling  itself  from  the  mouth,  like  a  very  long  proboscis^  un- 
til perhaps  fully  one  half  of  the  tube  is  evolved, — a  fact  which  I 
also  attribute  to  the  compression  of  the  plates  of  glass,  for  I  have 
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never  observed  the  worm  naturally  to  evolye  a  proboscis,  thoogli 
every  pains  may  be  taken  to  force  it  to  do  so^  by  irritations^  by  keep- 
ing it  in  sea  water  until  it  corrupts,  by  ilnmersion  in  fresh  water, 
or  in  spirits.* 

The  intestine  lies  loose  in  a  distinct  abdominal  cavity  (PI.  XVIL 
Fig.  5,  and  PL  XVIII.  Fig.  1,)  or  canal  excavated  through  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  body.  This  canal  seems  to  contain  besides  a  grumoas  fluid, 
which  may  frequently  be  observed  moving  rapidly  up  and  down  in 
irregular  currents  dependent  on  the  contractions  of  the  worm  or  in- 
testine,  and  not  at  all  analogous  to  the  currents  within  the  tubes  ti 
zoophytes.  It  is  fringed  along  each  side  with  a  dose  series  of  vesi« 
des  or  cells  formed,  in  the  true  Nemertes^  apparently  by  the  folds 
of  a  membrane,  while  in  the  sub-genus  Borlasia,  they  are  sepante, 
and  as  it  were  excavated  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  (PI.  XVIII.) 
The  resemblance  between  this  structure  and  what  have  been 
called  ccecal  appendages  in  some  allied  worms  is  obvious,  t  thoogli 
not  very  exact,  for  they  are  not  produced  horn,  nor  in  oi^nic  con* 
nection  with  the  alimentary  canal,  as  is  manifest  from  their  remain- 
ing unaffected  during  the  motions  of  the  latter,  which  oooreover  maj 
be  removed  entirely  from  the  body  without  bringing  with  it,  m 
tearing  away,  the  presumed  coeca.  These  are  always  full  of  sodm 
opaque  matter  in  the  Nemertes^  and  some  observations  lead  me  to 
bdieve,  that  it  varies  in  intensity  at  least  according  to  the  nature  sf 
the  animal's  fSood,  whence  I  conclude  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  di- 
gestive system  ;  while  the  ova  appear  to  be  developed  in  their  in- 
terstices, and  in  the  space  between  them  and  the  skin,  (PI.  XVILFig< 
2.)  But  in  Borlasia  the  cceca  are  more  distinctly  vesicular  and  iso- 
lated, and  although  the  depth  of  colour  of  their  contents  varies  alfio, 
yet  they  are  usually  clearer  and  paler  than  the  surrounding  perei- 
diyma^  or  as  it  were  empty,  and  I  have  plainly  seen  in  them,  ml 
often^  indeed^  oviform  bodies,  which  again  have  not  been  detected  in 
the  interstices,  (PI.  XVIII.  Fig.  a)  We  seem,  then,  to  have  com- 
bined in  them  a  duplicity  of  function, — ^they  are  both  nutrient  and 

*  In  acme  cognate  apeciea,  Otho  Fabridua  observed  the  intestine  to  be  es- 
truded  when  no  compreasion  was  used,  but  still  under  circumstances  essilj  re- 
concileable  with  our  explanation.  "  De  orificio  aiitico  iufcro  tubulum  paUideo 
tn  agone  mortis  exserit  :**  i.  «.  Plaiiaria  rubra,  Faun.  Groenl.  p.  324 ;  also  p-  325. 

t  Compare  our  figures  of  this  structure  with  that  of  the  Diplozoon  part' 
domtm  of  Noidmann  in  Ann.  dea  Sdenoes  Nat  V.  xxx.  p.  882,  pi.  90.  Ttit 
figure,  on  a  reduced  acale,  ia  copied  into  the  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phymsinfft 
L  p.  654,  fig.  a2S;  and  into  Kirby's  Bridgewater  Treatise^  pL  1.  a  %  4- 
The  comparison  may  be  usefully  extended  to  the  Anndides,  Cyclop,  of  Ami. 
and  Phy.  i.  p.  169,  %.  70 ;  Roget,  Bridgew.  Treat,  ii.  p.  108,  fig.  260;  and  to 
the  Tania,  Ibid.  ii.  p.  83,  fig.  247. 
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uterine  ceils, — but  bow  far  tbis  yiew  can  be  admitted,  I  must  leare 
lotbe  determination  of  some  l>etter  observer.* 

Many  speckneDS,  and  teveral  spedes,  bad  been  examined  before 
a  trice  of  a  nervous  syst^n  could  be  detected,  and  I  was  ready  to 
oondnde  tbat  these  worms  were  tmly  acritous,  wben  I  was  prevent- 
ed falling  into  this  error  by  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  Nemertes  oc*- 
tocnlata.  In  this  species  the  nervous  system  is  distinct,  and  I  have 
been  able  since  to  see  it  in  several  others  more  obscurely.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  oblong  or  ovate  ganglion  kid  over  and  above  the 
tesopbagos  posterior  to  the  heart ;  and  from  this  ganglion  nervous 
threads  radiate  in  every  direction,  which  are  unbranched,  of  nearly 
equal  sizes,  and  soon  lost  in  the  body.  (PI.  XVIII.  Pig.  2.)  The 
system  has  obviously  a  nearer  relation  to  that  of  some  of  the  lower 
M<^U8can8  than  to  any  of  the  typical  annelidans,  a  fact  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  anomalous,  for  Mr  Owen  has  made  the  same  remark 
in  reference  to  some  intestinal  worms-t 

The  circulating  system  a^^pears  to  be  complete,  though  very  sim- 
ple. Immediately  behind  the  eyes  there  may  be  observed  a  roundish 
spat  on  each  side  of  a  reddish  colour,  indicating  the  position  and 
"figure  of  organs  which  are  perhaps  the  centres  of  this  system* 
These  organs  are  connected  by  a  cross  vessel ;  and  from  their  infe- 
rior aspects  a  fine  vessel  departs  whidi,  running  along  each  side  be- 
tween the  intestine  and  skin,  encircle  the  body  with  a  continuous 
canal  of  equal  calibre  in  every  portion  of  its  long  circuit.  (PI.  XVII. 
Fig.  5.)  It  h  uncertain  whether  these  side-vessels  are  connected 
by  smaller  transverse  inosculations :  I  believe  they  are,  and  that 
the  pale  lines  which  we  observe  to  cross  the  body  in  some  species, 
at  short  and  regular  intervals,  are  produced  by  these  vessels  of  com- 
munication. (PI.  XVII.  Pig.  1.)  On  examining  Fig.  5.  another  ves- 
sel will  be  seen  standing  down  the  middle,  along  the  surfkce  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  an  undulating  line,  lliat  it  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  centre  of  circulation  or  lateral  vessels  I  cannot  affirm, 
for  I  could  neither  trace  its  origin,  nor  its  place  of  termination,  nor 
can  I  perceive  that  any  vessel  goes  from  it,  but  we  may  be  allowed 

*  Since  this  was  written,  farther  observBtions  have  almost  satisfied  me  that 
tiie  apparent  differences  in  the  formation  of  the  ececa  in  these  subgenera  are  de- 
pendent, in  a  great  measun^  en  die  state  of  the  worm  in  regard  to  repletion, — 
the  distinct  vesicle-like  spaces  being  formed  by  the  extension  and  coalescence 
of  the  coeca  around  a  space  filled  with  ova,  which  would  seem  therefore  to  be 
always  exterior  to  the  coeca. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  of  London,  pt.  lii.  p.  28 ;  and  Trans,  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  i  p.  328-9. 
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to  infer,  from  its  anaJogy  with  the  Planariae,*  that  it  belongB  to  the 
circulating,  and  not  to  a  nervons  system.  I  have  never  detected 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  fluid  in  motlbn  in  any  of  the  Teasels  ; 
and  were  I  to  call  the  central  vessel  an  aorta,  and  to  decide  that  the 
lateral  vessels  were  for  the  purpose  of  returning  the  refluent  fluid 
to  the  heart,  I  might  justly  he  censured  for  indulging  in  a  &ncy 
which^has  no  observation  in  its  support.  We  are  too  liable  to  as- 
sign to  the  organs  of  these  lower  creatures  the  names  of  what  we 
deem  their  analogues  in  higher  classes,  and  with  the  name  to  as- 
sociate an  idea  of  sameness  or  identity  in  their  functions^— a  pro- 
pensity which  has  not  seldom  led  to  error. 

The  Nemertes  live  under  stones  and  in  mud  between  tide  marks : 
they  avoid  the  light,  and  love  obscurity.  They  are  numerous  in  in- 
dividuals, but  how  they  are  propagated  is  yet  conjectural.     At  cer- 
tain seasons  I  have  seen  within  the  body  small  roundish  ovifam 
grains  lying  unconnected  with  any  particular  viscus,  but  of  the  real 
nature  of  these,  no  observation  has  enabled  me  to  form  an  opinion. 
Specimens  have  also  occurred  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  bmn- 
ning  separation  of  the  body  into  two  or  mcM'e  parts,  but  these  marks 
of  division  might  be  the  eflFect  of  injury.     The  species  are  very  te- 
nacious of  life  :  if  cut  into  several  pieces,  each  lives  and  moves,  and 
perhaps  in  time  each  will  grow  up  to  a  complete  and  perfect  wonn. 
When  placed  in  fresh  water  they  shew,  by  instant  contortions^  how 
painful  and  poisonous  is  this  fluid  to  them.     They  soon  break  into 
pieces,  disgorge  portions  of  the  viscera,  and  speedily  die  and  dissohe 
into  a  soft  jelly. 

*  A  gizzard  near  the  centre  of  the  alimentary  canal,  armed  miik 

epincM — Subgenus  Nbmbbtss. 

1 .  A^.  gracilis,  of  a  uniform  olive-colour,  very  long  and  filifona ; 
eyes  numerous.     (Plate  XVII.  Fig.  1.) 

Has.  Under  stones  near  low  water-mark.     Berwick  Bay. 

This  worm,  when  drawn  out  to  its  ordinary  length,  as  in  the  act 
of  creeping,  measures  about  20  inches,  while  it  is  not  more  than  a 
line  in  breadth  :  body  linear  or  somewhat  attenuated  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  compressed,  smooth,  soft  and  glutinous,  very  contractile, 
of  a  uniform  olive-green  colour,  lighter  on  the  ventral  surface  ;  when 
viewed  through  a  common  magnifier  it  is  seen  to  be  marked  with 
numerous  pale  cross  lines,  and  the  sides  appear  lighter  than  the  cen- 
tre :  head  obtuse,  rounded  in  front,  tinted  with  yellow,  and  dotted 
with  numerous  eyes  along  each  side  reaching  to  the  two  orange-OK 

*  See  figures  illustrative  of  this  in  Roget's  Bridgew.  Treat  ii.  p.  250,  fig. 
346 ;  and  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiology,  i.  p.  65d,  fig.  327. 
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loared  spots,  which  are  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  extre- 
initj* 

2.  iV.  lacliflorea,  of  a  uniform  cream-colour,  often  duskj  down 
the  middle,  linear-compressed;  eyes  many.  (Plate  XVII. 
Fig.  2.) 

Plaoaria  lactiflorea,  Johfulan,  in  Zool.  Jonrn.  iii.  489. 

Hab.  Under  stones  between  tide-marks— common  in  Berwick 
Bay. 

Body  linear,  vermifbrm,  about  three  inches  long  when  extended,  but 
very  contractile  and  polymorphous,  smooth,  of  a  uniform  cream-co- 
lour  in  general,  sometimes  flesh-red,  often  dusky  down  the  centre 
from  the  i^que  contents  of  the  intestine,  marked  with  two  red  spots 
near  the  head,  anterior  to  which  are  the  ocelliform  specks  arranged 
on  the  sides  in  two  more  or  less  perfectly  separate  clusters  :  the 
eyes  are  unequa]  in  size,  and  about  12  in  number  on  each  side : 
month  subterminal :  anus  terminal. When  compressed,  or  other- 
wise irritated,  this  species  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  to  exude  a 
milky  fluid  from  its  whole  surface. 

There  is  what  I  consider  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species  of  a  red- 
dish orange-colour,  with  dusky  undulations  down  the  middle  from 
the interranea.  (Plate  XVII.  Fig  3,)  It  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
the  depth  of  its  colour  may  proceed  from  some  difference  in  food,  or 
in  its  state  of  repletion.  The  resemblance  between  it  and  the  Pla^ 
naria  rosea  of  Muller  (Zool.  Dan.  tab.  64.  fig.  I,  2,)  is  sufficiently 
great  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  their  identity,  but  Muller  expressly 
states  that  the  latter  is  destitute  of  eyes.  (See  the  Prod.  Zool. 
Dan,  p.  221.) 

3,  N.  quadrioculatay  of  a  yellow  colour  tinted  with  green  ;  nar- 
row, el<mgate :  eyes  4,  remote.     (PI.  XVII.  Fig.  4.) 

Planaria  quadrioculata,  Johnston^  in  Zool.  Journ.  iv.  56. 

BiiB.  Sea  shore  under  stones,  rare.     Berwick  Bay. 

Body  I^  inch  long,  soft,  flattened,  contractile,  narrowed  towards 
the  tail,  of  a  yellowish  maculated  colour,  with  a  dirty  greenish  in- 
testinal line  down  the  middle ;  mouth  rounded  ;  eyes  4,  placed  in 
a  square  form  and  rather  distant — The  maculated  appearance  pro- 
ceeds from  white  oyiform  bodies. 

4.  N,  melanocephala,  yellow  or  yellowish-green,  linear-elongate ; 
head  with  a  dark  transverse  spot,  and  4  eyes.  (Plate  XVII. 
Fig.  5.) 

Has.  Between  tide  marks.     Berwick  Bay,  not  common. 

Body  from  I  to  1  ^  inch  long,  narrow  and  vermiform,  tapered  at 
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the  tail,  of  an  olive  or  yellewiah  eolour,  the  latter  tint  i 
minant  in  front,  which  is  marked  with  a  black  spot  of  a  qiuidrug»> 
lar  form,  and  4  eyes  placed  nearly  in  a  square.  It  was  in  tliii 
specks  that  the  structure  peculiar  to  the  gems  waa  most  easily  t» 
be  traced. 

5.  N.  pvlekra,  liDear-elliptieal ;  of  a  ffesh-ied  eaknir,  with  a  ae- 
ries of  scarlet  spots  ahmg  each  side,  or  of  a  nidfocm  snraa- 
red  ;  eyes  numerous,  unequal.     Plate  XVII.  Fig.  6. 

Hab.  Amongst  corallines,  and  in  old  shells,  &C,  in  deep  water. 
Coast  of  Berwickshire,  frequent. 

Body  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  two  lines  in  breadth,  oompro- 
■ed,  narrow,  elliptical,  the  front  marked  with  numerous  Made  icpecki. 
Irr^ularly  arranged  and  visiUe  with  the  naked  eye  Many  sped- 
mens  are  of  a  uniform  aurora-red  colour,  considerably  paler  on  titt 
ventral  aspect,  while  others  are  beautifully  marked  aloi^  each  side 
with  a  series  of  large  seariet  spots ;  the  fbrmer  are  perhaps  maki, 
or  more  probably  individuals  in  a  barren  condition,  while  tiie  otboi 
seem  to  be  full  of  mature  ova,  for  an  examination  of  the  spots  thnwgh 
the  microecope  shows  that  they  are  produced  by  dusters  of  evifvm 
bodies  lying  in  the  interstices  of  the  ccecal  appendages. 

This  and  the  first  species  c<mtrast  remarkably  in  their  j 
show  the  extremes  to  which  this  character  is  subject.  The  i 
of  the  stomach  is  like  that  of  its  ooi^eners,  exeepting  in  theme  beug 
five  or  six  spines  on  each  side  of  it,  instead  of  three,  whidi  is  tie 
usual  number.  Immediately  under  the  hearts,  we  observe  a  Isrge, 
aomewhat  muscular  viscus,  apparently  hoDow,  and  lying  in  the  eooise 
of  the  intestine,  but  apparently  unconnected  with  it,  for  in  tlie  infi- 
vidual  which  served  for  our  figure,  the  intestine  had  been  extruded 
horn  the  body,  and  entirely  expelled  by  the  contortioaaof  the  worn 
produced  by  impure  sea-water.  Of  its  office  and  nature  I  esn  oiler 
no  opinion,  but  I  may  remark  that  in  all  the  species  a  greater  das- 
Idness  in  its  site  shows  that  a  similar  organ  exists  in  all. 

*  *  Altw^enimry  canal  appmrentfy  homogenams  tkfOughotU-    Sub- 
genus, BoRLAStA  * 

6.  N.  oUvacea,  of  a  dark  olive  colour ;  eyes  fiimT,  plaeed  In  t 
square.    Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  I. 

*  A  name  given  hj  Oken  to  the  Lineus  of  Sowertiy,  co-«qual  therefore  wid 
the  NemerUt  of  Cuvier,  equally  unnecessaiy,  and  as  originally  applied  altogether 
inadmissible.  Because  it  commemomtes  a  worthy  natonlist,  Dr  WiBiaai  Bor- 
laae,  author  of  the  History  of  Cornwall,  I  rejoice  in  being  aUe  to  afis  it  tot 
group  hitherto  oncfaacBcterised. 
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PlaDaiia  bioculata,  Johnston,  in  Zool.  Journ.  iv.  66. 

Hab.  Between  tide-marks.     Berwick  Bay. 

Of  a  dusky  olive  colour,  often  tinted  with  purple  in  front,  and 
paler  at  the  posterior  extremity,  which  is  more  acuminated  than  is 
common  in  the  genus :  body  linear  and  narrpw,  from  three  to  six  in- 
ches long>  a  line  or  so  in  breadth ;  smooth  and  compressed :  an- 
teriw  extremity  rounded,  obscurely  marked  with  a  red  spot  over  the  , 
site  of  the  heart.  In  the  Zoological  Journal,  I  have  described  this 
species  as  having  only  two  eyes,  but  as  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake^ 
or  at  least  not  constant  in  the  species,  it  has  become  necessary  to  al- 
ter its  designation. 

When  pressing  a  portion  of  the  body  between  the  plates  of  glass, 
I  have  occasionally  seen  some  bodies  escape,  of  a  curved  fusiform 
shape^  acute  at  both  ends,  and  marked  towards  one  of  them  with  a 
pale  circular  spot.  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  1.  They  have  shown  no  signs  of 
life,  nor  can  I  say  what  they  are,  though  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
they  may  be  embryo-young ;  and  that  the  worms  may  in  fact  be 
ovo-vivipanms. 

7*  ^*  ociocvlata,  of  a  uniform  light  reddish-brown  cok>Qr  ;  eyes 
6  or  8,  placed  in  opposite  pairs  on  the  sides  <^  the  head.    Plate 

xvm.  Fig.  a. 

Planaria  octocolata,  Johnston,  in  Zool.  Journ.  iv.  56. 

Hab.  Under  stones,  between  tide-marks.     Berwick  Bay. 

Body  linear,  narrowed  posteriorly,  3  inches  long,  and  about  |th  of 
an  inch  broad,  compresed,  of  a  light  reddish-brbwn  colour,  with  a 
darker  spot  in  front  over  the  hearts :  eyes  6  or  8,  and  in  some  spe- 
cimens I  have  seen  7,  three  on  one  side,  and  four  on  the  other.  It 
appears  therefore,  that  the  number  of  the  eyes,  on  which  Muller  and 
others  have  reckoned  confidently  as  a  good  and  invariable  character, 
is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

8.  N.  purpurea,'  of  a  uniform  purplish-red  colour,  paler  under- 
neath ;  eyes  6-S.     (Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  3.) 

Hab.  The  sea  shore  under  stones.     Berwick  Bay. 

Worm  2  or  3  inches  long»  smooth  and  glutinous.  From  the 
darkness  of  its  colour,  the  spot  indicating  the  position  of  the  heart 
is  scarcely  visible  until  the  body  has  been  compressed.  The  num- 
ber of  eyes  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  liable  to  the  same  va- 
riety. In  this  species  the  ova  were  distinctly  seen  to  be  contained 
within  the  coecal  vesicles,  which,  when  compressed,  assumed  a  py» 
riform  shape,  having  the  slender  end  toward  the  intestines. 
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9-  N,  rufifrons,  of  a  yellowish  colour  verging  on  rose-red  anteri- 
orly ;  mouth  dark  red  ;  eyes  n<me ;  body  very  slender.  (PI. 
XVIIL  Fig.  5.) 

Hab.  Under  stones  between  tide-marks^  in  Berwick  Bay,  fre- 
quent. 

When  fully  stretched  out  in  creeping,  this  worm  is  fully  two  inches 
« long,  but  very  narrow  and  filiform,  or  rather  tapering  to  a  point 
posteriorly  ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  for  the  greater  part,  but  the 
anterior  extremity  is  a  rose-red,  while  the  apex  or  mouth  forms  a 
dark  red  speck.  When  slightly  compressed  between  plates  of  glsss 
the  intestine  may  frequently  be  seen  unrolling  itself  from  the  cir- 
cular and  terminal  mouth  in  the  manner  that  some  annelidans  un- 
roll their  proboscis.  The  worm  will  thus  sometimes  nearly  disem- 
bowel itself.  The  intestine  is  white,  round  and  filifmm,  without 
any  appendage. 

Explanation  of  Plates* 

Plate  XVII.  Fig.  1,  Nemertes  gracilis  of  the  natural  sise. 
I.  *  Anterior  portion  of  the  same  magnified ;  Fig.  2,  2,  N.  lactiflo- 
rea,  both  figures  of  the  natural  size.  2.  *  Anterior  portion  mag- 
nified. 2  *  *  Caudal  extremity  magnified,  shewing  die  ova  exte- 
rior to  the  cceca;  Fig.  3,  N.  lactiflorea^  var.  brunnea.  3.* 
The  head  magnified;  Fig.  4,  N.  qnadrioculata,  natoral  sise; 
Fig.  5,  N.  melanocephala,  natural  sise.  5.  ^  The  same  magnified ; 
Fig.  6,  N.  pulchra,  natural  size.  6.  *  The  head  of  the  aame  mag- 
nified. 

Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  I,  1,  1,  Nemertes  (B.)  olivacea,  of  the  nata- 
ral  size.  1*  *  The  anterior  and  middle  part  magnified.  1  *  *  Em* 
bryo  young  ?  of  the  same  contained  in  the  body  of  some  specimens. 
Fig.  2,  Nemertes  (B.)  octoculata,  natural  size.  2.  *  The  anteriflr 
portion  magnified ;  Fig.  3,  Nemertes  (B.)  purpurea,  natural  size. 
3.  *  The  head,  and  a  portion  of  the  middle,  and  the  tail  magnified, 
shewing  the  ova  within  a  kind  of  vesicle.  Fig.  4,  Nemertes  (E) 
rufifrons,  natural  size.  Fig.  5,  A  portion  of  the  anterior  extremitj 
magnified. 

Of  the  wood-cut  Figs.  1,  2,  represent  the  stomach  and  a  portion 
of  the  intestine  of  Nemertes  lactiflorea ;  3,  and  4,  of  the  N.  pnl- 
chra ;  3,  shewing  it  previous  to  being  compressed,  4,  after  bdng 
compressed  between  plates  of  glass. 
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V. — Notes  regarding  ike  distinctive  habits  of  the  Scotch  Phocas  or 
Seals.    By  Jambs  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 

The  genus  Phoga  of  Linnseus,  comprising  a  large  amount  and  a 
considerable  diversity  of  species^  has  like  other  great  natural  groups 
been  separated  into  several  minor  genera  by  modern  naturalists. 
The  teeth  differ  considerably  both  in  their  form  and  position,  and 
when  accurately  ascertained  and  distinctly  described,  will  no  doubt 
aid  the  systematic  observer  in  his  arrangement  of  the  species.  All 
agree  in  having  five  toes  to  both  extremities.  Those  of  the  fore 
paws  usually  diminish  in  size  from  theinnermost  or  thumb,  to  the  out- 
ermost or  little  finger,  while  on  the  hind  feet  the  lateral  toes  are  the 
largest,  and  the  others  diminish  towards  the  centre.  The  form  of 
the  head,  especially  in  the  smaller  species,  usually  bears  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  dog, — while  in  their  natural  cunning  and  intelli- 
gence, and  in  their  capability  of  being  tamed  and  instructed,  they  ex- 
hibit a  still  farther  likeness  to  that  sagacious  creature.  They  prey 
chiefly  on  fish,  and  are  extremely  destructive  to  salmon  and  other 
gr^rious  species,  along  our  shores,  in  estuaries,  and  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  They  seldom,  however,  ascend  the  fresh  waters  to  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea, — for  the  alleged  occurrence  of 
seals  in  remote  Siberian  rivers  and  the  inland  waters  of  Lake  Baikal, 
is  a  fact  which  requires  confirmation.* 

Although  extensively  distributed  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  it 
is  in  high  latitudes  (whether  northern  or  southern)  that  seals  occur 
in  greatest  abundance, — such  as  inhabit  tropical  regions  being,  as  it 
Were,  insulated  from  their  kind,  and  occurring  in  less  numerous  as- 
semblages. The  species  are  so  vaguely  described  by  voyagers,  and 
have  been  even  as  yet  so  indifferently  characterised  by  naturalists, 
that  their  geographical  boundaries  are  by  no  means  well  defined  ; 
but]we  may  rest  assured*  that  those  authors  are  in  error  who  de- 
scribe our  northern  kinds  as  occurring  equally  among  Antarctic  ice- 
bergs. .  AH  other  animals  have  limits  which  they  do  not  pass,  and 
seals  are  doubtless  subjected  to  a  corresponding  restriction.  For 
example,  the  gigantic  species  called  the  sea  elephant  (Phoca  probo* 
^cidea,  Desm.)  is  never  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  while 
such  of  the  smaller  southern  species  as  have  been  examined,  are 
found  to  differ  from  those  of  corresponding  size,  which  are  native 
to  the  European  shores.  Peron  is  of  opinion  that  the  Phocidce,  in 
reference  to  their  natural  location,  form  three  great  geographical 
groups,  of  which  two  are  northern  (Atlantic  and  Pacific,)  and  one 

*  See  Krachentiiiukow*8  Voyage  en  SUnrie  et  an  Kamtschaikay  T.  ii.  p.  421. 
No.  VI.  V  n 
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southern^  and  that  the  species  of  each  of  these  regions  are  peculiar 
to  itself.     He  inclines  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  cetaceous 
tribes, — but  in  neither  case  has  he  sufficiently  considered  the  nu- 
merous species  which  occur  in  temperate  and  equatorial  r^ons.   A 
proper  exposition  of  the  species  of  the  Alediterranean  and  the  £ux- 
inej  and  their  comparison,  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of  the  north, 
and^  on  the  other,  with  such  as  are  known  to  occur  in  the  enclosed 
waters  of  the  Caspian,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  frozen  waters  of  the  extreme  south,  would  prove  to 
be  subjects  both  of  interest  and  utility.     It  is  indeed  singular  that 
animals  so  important  in  the  scale  of  creation,  whether  we  regard  their 
great  economic  value  to  mankind,  their  position  in  the  system  of  na- 
ture, or  their  peculiar  organization  and  singular  habits  of  life,  should 
hitherto  have  attracted  so  su  perficial  a  notice  on  the  part  of  naturalists.* 

Any  critical  observations  regarding  the  inadequate  maimer  in 
which  the  numerous  foreign  species  have  been  distinguished,  would 
come  with  a  bad  grace  from  one,  who,  having  it  in  his  power  to 
study  the  habits  and  ascertain  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  few 
which  frequent  our  island  shores,  has  yet  failed  to  effect  that  dis- 
crimination. Something,  however,  is  occasionally  gained  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  of  our  being  comparatively  ignorant  of  what 
might  be  ascertained  by  many,  without  much  exertion,  and  there- 
fore, while  confessing  that  I  have  not  yet  studied  the  structure  of 
our  native  kinds,  and  am  still  unqualified  to  assign  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  I  make  no  apology  for  offering  the  following  brief 
notes  regarding  their  natural  habits. 

Our  western  islands  are  supposed  to  be  frequented  by  three  dif- 
ferent species  of  seal,  although  only  two  are  usually  reo(^;nized  hj 
systematic  writers,  t  All  of  these  have  been  repeatedly  ohserved 
by  my  principal  informant.^ 

The  largest  of  these  is  at  least  doable  the  dimensions  of  either 
of  the  other  two.  It  is  known  by  the  native  name  of  Tapvaist, 
and  although  it  associates  occasionally  with  the  other  kinds,  yet 
it  differs  in  many  respects  in  its  habits.  I  presume  it  to  be  the 
species  usually  designated  by  our  British  writers  as  the  Great 
Seal,  or  Phoca  harbala.  It  occurs  occasionally  along  our  eastern 
shores, §  and,  from  the  great  size  of  a  seal  shot  some  years  ago, 
near  Stonehaven,  by  the  late  Lord  Cassilis,  I  infer  it  to  have 
been  a  Tapvaist,  It  spreads,  however,  far  and  wide  along  the  icy 
arctic  shores. 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  7th  edition,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  12& 
f  See  note  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 
t  Mr  Archibald  McNeill  (of  Colonsay.) 
§  Is  frequent  on  the  Fern  Islands. — Edu 
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Our  second  species  in  point  of  size  is  by  much  the  most  common, 
and  is  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  western  isles  bj  the 
name  of  Raun  or  seal.  I  presume  it  to  be  the  Phoca  vilulina  of 
naturalists,  our  common  seal, — of  which,  in  spite  of  its  frequency,  the 
distbctive  characters  and  synonymy  are  still  but  vaguely  ascertained* 

Our  third  species  is  of  conaderably  smaller  size,  and  is  known 
to  the  natives  by  the  appellation  of  Bodach  or  old  man.  Though 
not  80  rare  as  that  first  alluded  to,  it  is  by  no  means  common.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  specific  appellation  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it  by  naturalists,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  has  yet  been  described  se- 
cundum artem,  or  even  entered  in  any  of  the  scientific  catalogues. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Tapvaist  or  great  seal  is  observed 
occasionally  on  shore  with  individuals  of  other  kinds  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  it  may  be  characterized  as  being  of  solitary  habits,  and 
as  frequenting  the  most  remote  and  undisturbed  situations.  It  is 
neither  so  lively  nor  so  watchful  as  the  common  seal,  nor  is  it  so 
easily  alarmed.  It  resembles  that  species  in  its  general  colouring, 
but  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  enormous  size. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  distinctive  traits  in  its  history  is 
derived  from  its  period  of  production,  viz.  the  end  of  September  or 
commencement  of  October, — ^while  that  of  the  common  seal  is  usually 
the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  young  also,  of  these  two  species, 
there  is  a  notable  difiPerence.  That  of  the  Tapvaist  when  whelped, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  covered  with  white  hair,  greatly  re- 
sembling the  short  coarse  coating  of  a  goat.  This  covering  conti- 
nues for  many  weeks,  but  is  at  length  cast,  like  the  nestling  plu- 
mage of  a  bird,  and  the  creature  then  assumes  much  the  same  livery 
as  the  young  of  the  common  seal,  the  prevailing  hue  of  which  is 
somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the  adults  of  either  kind. 

The  young  of  the  Tapvaist  or  great  seal,  (I  avoid  using  the  term 
Phoca  barbaia,  because  I  think  our  native  writers  have  sometimes 
applied  the  names  of  continental  authors,  without  due  considera- 
tion, or  a  requisite  comparison  of  characters,)  is  invariably  whelped 
above  water-mark,  and,  it  is  said,  during  spring  tided.  They  re- 
main in  a  helpless  condition  on  the  rocks,  for  several  weeks,  before 
they  can  swim,  and  during  this  time  they  cast  most  of  their  long 
hair.  When  one  of  these  is  discovered  by  our  island  sportsmen,  they 
do  not  immediately  approach  it,  for  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  smell, 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  that  they  would  certainly  take  alarm  on 
scenting  human  footsteps.  The  sportsman,  therefore,  conceals  him- 
self behind  some  point  of  rock  within  gun  shot,  and  there  awaits  the 
onward  flowing  of  the  tide,  with  which  the  kind  but  cautious  mo- 
ther invariably  returns  to  suckle  her  still  helpless  young.  The  rifle 
then  achieves  its  deadly  work. 
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The  average  weight  of  an  individual  of  this  species^  judging  rela- 
tively  from  its  dimensions  when  compared  with  those  of  the  oommoa 
kind^  is  somewhere  about  thirty  stone,  or  430  pounds.  They  not 
unfrequentlj  yield  upwards  of  forty  bottles  of  oil.  They  have  be- 
come  of  late  years  very  rare  along  the  western  shores. 

The  common  seal  {Phoca  vUulUta,  I  suppose,)  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  unlike  the  TapvaUi  it  generally  fre- 
quents Sounds,  and  flats  where  fish  abound,  and  where  the  water  is 
not  eitcessively  deep.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  flounders  ;  at  least 
off  the  coast  of  Colonsay  these  fish  appear  to  form  its  favourite  food. 
This  perhaps  arises  from  their  being  ground  fish,  and  therefore  easily 
caught.  Mr  M'Neill  informs  me  that  he  has  frequently  observed  a 
seal  rise  to  the  surface  with  a  flounder  in  its  mouth,  and  dive  again 
on  finding  itself  unable  to  swallow  its  prey,  in  consequence  of  its  pe» 
culiar  breadth.  When  engaged  in  this  attempt,  so  intent  do  tli^ 
become,  as  entirely  to  forget  their  habitual  wariness,  and  they  may 
then  be  approached  and  shot  with  unusual  ease.  The  kind  now  al» 
luded  to  produces  its  young  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  oflbpring  is  whelped  It  is  taken  to  sea  by 
the  mother. 

The  fishing  for-  the  common  seal  commences  in  autumn,  and  is 
practised  by  means  of  nets  stretched  across  narrow  sounds  between 
rocks  where  the  seals  are  in  use  to  swim.  In  these  they  entangle 
themselves,  and  are  taken  out  either  by  boat,  or  in  some  cases  \idiere 
the  net  is  left  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  by  persons  approaching  them 
on  foot.  It  is,  however,  the  young  ones  only  that  are  taken  in  this  vay» 
and  even  these  only  during  a  month  or  two  in  autumn. 

Seals  are  fond  of  going  frequently  on  shore, — ^for  the  most  part 
during  every  tide.  They  are  observed  always  to  select  the  flattest 
and  most  shelving  rocks,  especially  such  as  have  been  covered  by 
water  at  full  tide,  and  still  more  especially  (I  may  say  invariably)* 
those  that  are  separated  from  the  main  land.  They  generally  go 
ashore  about  the  time  of  half  ebb,  and  lie  tc^ther  so  close  as  to  s^ 
pear  to  be  almost  in  contact,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  one,  t«o» 
or  three  dozen.  With  their  heads  constantly  turned  towards  the 
sea,  and  seldom  more  than  a  yard  or  two  from  it,  they  seem  to  en- 
joy a  pleasing  repose  on  terra  firma, — their  appetites  appeased  by 
previous  fishiDg,  and  a  feeling  of  comforter  of  satisfftotion  prodoced 
upon  their  moistened  surface  by  the  genial  rays  of  an  invigorating 
sun.  But  even  in  this  their  hour  of  rest  their  customary  caoftian 
never  leaves  them,  for  one  of  their  number  is  placed  a  little  higher 

*  We  have  often  iqiproached  seals  on  the  rocks  of  the  ''  main  coast,**  between 
Aberlady  and  North  Berwick  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  One  or  two  ledges  of 
rock  there,  (ten  or  twelve  years  since,)  were  favourite  resorts  at  low  water. — En. 
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lip  the  rock  than  the  others^  and  he  seems  oonstantJy  awake^  and 
ever  and  anon  npraises  his  *^  grim  feature/'  scenting  the  windward 
sir.  In  the  position  first  alluded  to  the  main  body  frequently  h\l 
ssleep  with  their  heads  i  may  say  hanging  towards  the  water. 
They  generally  prefer  rocks  of  small  dimensions,  and  as  already 
mentioned,  such  as  are  periodically  covered  by  water.  This  for  two 
Reasons;  1st,  because,  they  are  smoother,  Matter,  and  mjfler,  being 
covered  with  sea- weed ;  2dly,  because  from  their  comparatively 
small  sise,  they  cannot  be  approached  by  human  (or  inhuman)  foes, 
without  observntion. 

They  generally  remain  on  their  rocky  resting-places,  unless  dis^ 
turbed,  for  nearly  six  hours, — that  is,  until  the  returning  tide  floats 
them  off  upon  its  buoyant  waves.  When  on  shore  they  frequently 
utter  a  granting  noise,  not  unlike  that  of  a  pig  in  a  stye  ;  but  they 
never  do  so  unless  they  feel  perfectly  secure.  When  severely 
wounded  they  are  heard  to  express  their  pain  by  a  peculiar  moan- 
ing somewhat  resembling  the  lowing  of  a  cow.  To  what  age  the 
seal  attains,  or  at  what  period  it  arrives  at  maturity,  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  natives  of  the  western  isles  suppose  it  to  be  long-lived.  It 
not  onfreqnently  attains  to  the  weight  of  16  stone,  or  224  pounds. 
A  specimen  shot  by  Mr  M'Neill,  and  not  regarded  sis  of  large 
sise,  weighed  12  stone,  or  168  pounds*  This  animal  can  remain 
underwater  nearly  five  minutes,  and  swims  so  rapidly >.  that  dur- 
ing that  period^  if  much  alarmed,  it  will  proceed  nearly  half-a 
mile.  Though  naturally  of  a  timid  nature,  and  always  anxious  to 
Meape  by  flight,  yet,  when  driven  to  extremity,  a  seal  will  show  de- 
termined fight,  and  the  immense  power  which  he  possesses  in  his  jaw 
renders  him  a  rather  formidable  foe.  He  moves  with  considerable 
force  and  celerity,  at  least  for  a  short  distance,  even  on  shore ;  but 
the  moment  he  reaches  the  water,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  bend 
his  body  freely,  it  would  be  a  vain  endeavour,  without  an  almost  in- 
ttantaneoQt  mortal  \AoWf  to  arrest  his  onward  progress.  He  seems  to 
receive  some  slight  assistance  during  locomotion  from  his  fore-paws, 
but  I  think  none  at  all  from  his  hind  ones.  The  motion  is  mainly 
produced  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  body,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
fish,  but  rather  up  and  down,  than  from  side  to  side. 

The  common  seal,  though  sagacious  and  extremely  watchful,  is 
cdso  characterised  by  a  considerable  d^ree  of  curiosity,  and  its  at- 
tention is  obviously  attracted  by  musip.  It  is,  however,  too  cun- 
ning to  betray  itself  by  any  undue  indulgence,  and  a  good  rifle 
is  far  more  effectual  than  either  flute  or  bag-pipe.  If  very  much 
alarmed  when  on  shore,  seals  will  not  return  again  to  the  same 
spot  for  weeks  together,  and  if  more  continuously  persecuted,  they 
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will  desert  a  particular  line  of  coast  entirely.  In  former  timeSi 
when  many  portions  of  our  coasts  were  less  frequented  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  these  animals  were  much  more  numerous,  they  were  in 
use  to  clamber  to  the  tops  of  rocks  above  water-mark,  and  there 
fall  asleep.  On  such  occasions  they  were  frequently  surprised,  and 
slain  with  bludgeons.  This  appears  never  to  happen  now, — a  proof, 
among  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  that  what  we  call 
the  natural  habits  of  animals  are  often  regulated  by  artificial  or  aoci* 
dental  circumstances. 

I'he  third  species  to  which  I  formerly  alluded,  is  the  Bodack, 
or  old  man.  This  is  by  much  the  least  of  all  the  seals  indigenous 
to  the  British  shores.  Indeed,  so  small  is  it,  that  my  correspondent 
for  a  long  time  entertained  an  idea  (in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  natives,)  that  it  was  the  young  of  the  common  kind. 
This  view,  however,  he  afterwards  gave  up,  on  seeing  specimens  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  seal  of  three  months, — but  with  grey  beards 
and  decayed  teeth ;  and,  moreover,  when  on  shore  on  the  same  rock 
with  the  other  seals,  they  do  not  lie  near  them,  but  a  little  way 
apart.  They  are  also  few  in  number,  and  Mr  M'Neill  does  not 
happen  to  recollect  having  ever  seen  two  of  them  together.  They 
are  not,  however,  at  all  so  shy  as  the  common  seal,  nor  do  they  fre- 
quent such  wild  and  desert  stations  as  the  TapvauL  Our  knowledge 
of  this  small  species  is,  however,  still  extremely  obscure,  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  its  existence  in  any  of  our  works  on  Natural  History.* 

•  Since  the  preceding  notes  were  placed  in  the  bonds  of  the  editor,  the  7tk 
No.  of  Mr  Bell's  excellent  *'  History  of  British  Quadrupeds**  bas  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  British  seals  are  there  described  as  four  in  number,  viz.  the  coo^ 
men  species,  Ph.  vitulina ;  the  harp  seal.  Ph.  Grcndandica  of  Muller  ;  the  gnat 
seal,  Ph.  harhata ;  and  the  long  bodied  seal  of  Ptirsons,  Halichetrus  giyyhoy 
of  more  modem  authors.  The  last  named  is  referred  to  a  separate  genus,  chief- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  depth  and  oblique  truncation  of  the  muzzle,  and  the 
simple  structure  of  the  upper  grinders.  It  appears  to  correspond  with  the  idential 
specimen  described  by  Parsons,  which,  from  its  great  size,  was  often  adduced  ia 
proof  of  the  occurrence  of  Ph.  harhata  along  the  British  shores ;  but,  as  lir 
Bell  has  ascertained  it  to  be  Hal,  gryphus,  additional  doubt  is  thus  thrown  oa 
the  said  Ph.  harhata  as  an  indigenous  kind.  The  point,  however,  will  be 
easily  determined,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  very  large  seal,  by  an  pimminari^ 
of  the  teeth,  and  their  comparison  with  the  characters  detailed  by  Mr  BelL  1 
have  now  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  H,  gryphus  among  our  northern  is- 
lands ;  a  cranium  from  Shetland,  which  I  had  sometime  ago  an  opportunity  t» 
examine,  corresponding  in  its  simple  upper  molars  with  the  dentition  of  that  spedes. 
The  chief  points  then  for  our  Scotch  naturalists  to  pay  attention  to,  are,  1st, 
Whether  our  great  seal  is  the  Ph.  harhata  or  Hal  gnjphus :  and  2dly,  whedar 

the  smaU  animal  indicated  in  the  preceding  article  is  actually  a  distinct  speaes* 

—J.  W. 
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I. — Dr  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  Natural  History,  1.  On  the 
Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals,  By  W.  Swainson^ 
Esq — 2.  Classification  ofQuadrupeds.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq. 
12ino.     London^  Longman  &  Co.     1836. 

In  no  department  of  science  has  a  greater  or  more  decided  advance 
and  improvement  taken  place  than  in  that  of  Zoology.  We  speak 
more  particularly  of  what  has  occurred  in  our  own  country^  and^  we 
ttiay  add,  within  our  own  recollection.  This,  we  think,  must  he 
admitted  and  apparent  to  whoever  looks  with  an  unprejudiced  eye 
at  the  imposing  and  lofty  station  it  now  occupies  as  a  science,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  investigation  of  it  is  conducted,  as  compared 
with  its  state  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  languishing 
under  the  trammels  of  artificial  system,  and  pursued  on  principles 
neither  philosophic  nor  in  consonance  with  nature.  It  is  no  longer, — 
Mr  Swainson  observes, — and  we  rejoice  he  thinks  himself  justified  in 
nuJcing  the  observation,  *Mt  is  no  longer  a  study  of  names  or  of 
crude  technicalities,  but,  like  all  other  branches  of  physical  science, 
is  become  the  subject  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  capable  in 
all  its  details  of  similar  proof,  by  inductive  and  analogical  reasoning." 
For  this  improved  state  of  our  fovourite  science  we  are  principally 
indebted,-— and  with  pride  we  make  the  assertion, — ^to  the  labours  and 
philosophic  views  of  British  naturalists ;  for  though-  we  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  give  our  due  tribute  of  praise  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  Continental  zoologists  for  their  researches  and  disco- 
veries^ and  are  even  inclined  to  believe  that  the  "  Rigve  Animaf*  of 
the  illustrious  Cuvier,  although  that  work  may  have  failed  in  its 
professed  object,  the  classification  of  the  various  objects  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  according  to  their  organization,  if  it  did  not  actually 
ftrst  give  the  proper  direction  to  zool(^cal  investigation,  at  least 
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essentially  contributed  to  do  so,  still  we  assert  that  the  disooTeiy  of 
the  great  principles  or  laws  of  the  natural  system  originated  with« 
and  emanated  from,  a  British  naturalist."  It  is  to  the  enlightened 
author  of  the  philosophic  pages  of  the  '*  Horn  Enlamtdogiae,"  that 
we  owe  the  first  announcement  and  demonstration  of  the  drcolar  dis- 
position of  affinities  in  natural  groups,  and  of  everj  such  group  be- 
ing constituted  of  a  certain  or  definite  number.  He  also  obtained 
the  first  perception  of  the  theory  of  representation  or  symbolical  re- 
semblance, though  he  then  supposed  it  partial,  and  was  not  aware 
of  that  universal  application  to  which  the  researches  of  Mr  Swain- 
son  shews  it  to  be  entitled ;  he  also  clearly  pointed  out  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions between  relations  of  affinity  and  those  of  analogy,  whidi 
had  previously  been  confounded  together,  and  proved  what  had  only 
been  hinted  or  glanced  at  by  Lamarck,  vis.  that  the  series  of  affi- 
nities is  not  simple  or  linear,  but  of  a  complex  and  branching  nature. 
These  discoveries,  of  such  importance  to  zoological  science,  and  first 
promulgated  in  this  masterly  treatise,  though  rejected  aa  innovations, 
or  rather  refused  to  be  entertained  by  the  bigoted  adherents  of  arti- 
ficial or  nomenclatural  system,  were  speedily  embraced,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  and  rising  naturalists 
of  the  day ;  ^d  it  was  no^  long  before  the  ornithological  department 
of  the  science  was  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  M'Leayan  theory. 
This  was  performed  by  Mr  Vigors  in  his  valuable  essay  upon 
the  "  Natural  Affinities  which  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of 
Birds,"  iq  which  the  circular  and  quinary  disposition  of  that  daas 
is  ably  and  satisfactorily  shewn  to  exist  in  its  primary  groups*  But 
an^Qi^g  the  e^irly  followers  and  disciples  of  Mr  M'Leay,  no  one 
entered  the  field  of  investigation  with  greater  ardour,  or  has  carried 
out  his  principles  to  such  an  extent,  or  so  satisfactory  a  result,  as 
the  gi.fted  author  of  the  volumes  now  before  us.  Mr  Swainson,  we 
are  of  opinion,  aqd  in  this  opinion  we  are  ooiifirmod  by  the  result  of 
our  own  investigations,  has,  in  the  works  he  has  already  published, 
not  only  satisfactorily  proved  and  substantiated  the  truth  of  tho  piin* 
ciples  announced  by  Mr  M'Leay,  but  has,  moreover,  diacovfirfsd others 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  the  result  of  analytical  examination, 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  strict  rules  of  inductive  and  analo- 
gical reasoning.  After  many  years  of  ii^cessant  study,  and  the 
most  searching  investigation  of  the  subject,  with  a  reputation  de- 
servedly high,  and  which  places  him  ainong  the  first  soologista  of 
the  ^e,  he  now  appears  before  ^he  public  as  the  expositor  of  the 
true  principles  of  zoological  science,  a^  the  author,  in  fact,  of  a  new 
Regne  Animal,  founded  and  arranged  on  the  real  affinities  of  the 
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beings  of  wUch  it  is  compofsed^  and  governed  by  certain  laws  of 
gen«al  and  universal  application.  How  far  he  is  likely^  eventnally^ 
to  succeed  in  an  undertaking  so  vast  and  comprehensive^  we  can 
only  at  present  form  a  conjecture  from  the  contents  of  the  volumes 
sheady  published.  A  careful  perusal  of  these,  assisted  by  our  own 
studies,  strongly  incline  us  to  think  that  signal  success  will  crown 
lis  efforts;  that  he  will  succeed  in  establishing  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  same  first  principles  of  natural 
arrangement,  which  we  are  of  opinion  he  has  clearly  shewn  to  exist 
in  the  chief  departments  of  the  Vertebrata  ;  that  he  will  rise  from 
the  completion  of  his  task  with  an  accession  of  fame  to  the  high 
reputation  he  already  enjoys,  leaving  to  future  zoologists  a  le- 
gacy of  inestimable  value,  as  teaching  the  true  path  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  science.  But  even  should 
he  fail,  or  it  were  possible  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  sys- 
tem is  based,  hereafter  should  be  found  incorrect  or  at  variance  with 
natoze,  still  we  hold  that  zoology  must  be  benefited  by  Mr  Swain- 
son's  labours ;  inasmuch,  as  an  investigation  as  deep  and  extensive, 
and  conducted  upon  principles  equally  philosophic,  must  necessarily 
be  instituted  and  pursued  before  such  an  event  could  possibly  be 
effected,  no  other  mode  of  treating  the  subject  can  affect  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  We  are  aware  that  many, 
on  a  fint  or  cursory  perusal  of  these  volumes,  will  be  impressed 
with  the  idea»  that  the  system  is  one  involved  in  difficulties,  and  not 
to  be  mastered  without  great  liabour  and  deep  study* — such  we 
may  expect  to  be  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  but  i:rst  commenced 
the  study,  as  well  as  of  all  the  adherents  of  artificial  systems.  We  do 
acknowledge  that  the  acquirement  of  the  one  is  easier  than  that  of 
the  other,  the  artificial  system  requiring  little  mental  exertion,  be- 
yond a  power  of  discriminating  differences  and  a  memory  for  names ; 
the  natural,  the  full  scope  and  employment  of  the  intellectual  and 
reasoning  fieiculties ;  but  who  would  not  prefer  the  more  difficult 
path  to  that  of  easier  access,  where  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  first  so  fiir 
anrpasses  that  of  the  second,  the  artificial  system,  at  best,  being  but 
an  index  to  nature,  the  other  explaining  the  laws  and  regulations 
^hich  govern  and  guide  her;  the  first  teaches  only  the  discrimination 
of  a  species,  ^he  latter  stops  not  on  this  threahhold,  but  proceeds  to 
shew  the  precise  station  such  a  species  occupies  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing, the  affinities  it  possesses  to  others,  and  the  analogies  by  which 
it  is  related  and  represented.  We  may  also  expect  the  law  of  re- 
presentation, so  prominently  brought  forward  by  Mr  Swainson,  will, 
firom  its  mere  novelty,  meet  with  opposition,  and  be  deemed  fanci- 
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ful,  or  at  least  carried  to  what  may  be  considered,  if  not  a  ridiculoBS, 
at  least  an  unwarrantable  extent.  Such  an  opinion^  indeed,  we  have 
already  heard  broached  more  than  once ;  but  a  theory  substantiated 
by  a  long  and  painful  course  of  investigation  is  not  to  be  repudiated 
and  condemned,  unless  it  can  be  proved,  by  an  examination  as  strict 
as  that  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  that  it  is  founded  in  errOT  and 
unsupported  by  facts.  We  allow  that  many  of  the  analogies  or  symbo- 
lical resemblances  instanced  by  Mr  Swainson,  particularly  whentbej 
relate  to  groups  or  individuals  far  removed,  are^  unless  tested  by 
analysis,  often  difficult  to  be  recognized  or  perceived ;  but  this  is  onlj 
what  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  as  such  resemblances  cannot  be  supposed  so  strong,  or  so  easi- 
ly perceptible  in  objects  far  removed  from  each  other,  as  in  propio- 
quant  groups.  There  are  many  who  would  at  once  allow  and  recog- 
nize an  analogy  between  the  eagle  and  the  lion,  who  would  yet  dispute 
its  existence  in  the  case  of  the  woodcock  and  the  rat,  (strikingly  as 
it  may  be  illustrated  in  the  characteristic  wood-cut  at  page  IJ,  VoL  i. 
Birds),  but  it  only  requires  an  examination  and  analysis  of  inter- 
vening groups  and  forms  to  be  as  firmly  persuaded  of  the  correctness 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  It  is  moreover  a  law,  we  think  beauti- 
fully illustrative  of  the  "  wisdom  of  Grod  as  displayed  in  the  Crea- 
tion," and  strongly  corroborative  of  that  unity  of  design  Dvhich  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  prevails  throughout  all  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
and  which,  in  a  late  admirable  treatise,  is  shown  to  have  existed  at 
least  in  Zoology,  from  the  earliest  epochs  of  the  globe  we  now  in- 
habit. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  our  readers  must  be  aware  that 
we  are  followers  of  what  is  frequently  termed  the  circular  system, 
and  believers  in  the  principles  or  laws  upon  which  it  reposes.  We 
have  long  been  so,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  natural  system  or 
true  mode  of  investigating  animal  life, — a  conviction,  however,  we 
must  repeat,  not  merely  drawn  from  or  resting  upon  the  writings 
and  dicta  of  others,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  examina- 
tion of  the  subject.  We  therefore  agree  with  Mr  Swainson  ii^  the 
great  principles  lie  advocates,  though  we  may  occasionally  dife 
or  require  further  proof  in  regard  to  minute  details.  In  addition  to 
the  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  practical  as 
we^l  as  theoretical,  the  author  brings  to  his  task  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful and  original  mind,  capable  of  the  most  extensive  generalization, 
as  well  as  of  entering  into  minute  and  laborious  detail.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  volumes  is,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  good,  and 
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embraces  every  matter  of  importance  connected  with,  or  bearing 
opon,  the  subject ;  the  style  is  free  and  copious,  at  the  same  time 
perspicuoos  and  dear;  and  where  the  subject  requires  it,  numerous 
and  beautiful  illustrations  ^m  the  pencil  of  the  author  are  intro- 
dnoed,  by  well  executed  wood-cuts,  which  will  be  of  essential 
aerrice  to  the  student,  in  assisting  him  fully  to  comprehend  what 
it  is  often  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  convey  by  mere  ver* 
bal  description.  In  giving,  however,  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  en- 
lightened author  of  a  work,  which  must  ultimately  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  zoological  science, 
we  must  not  overlook  or  pass  in  silence  what  we  consider  to  be  foil- 
ings,  deserving  at  least  of  notice,  if  not  of  reproof ;  we  allude  to  a 
spirit  of  deiraclian,  or  at  least  an  unwillingness  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  merits  of  others,  which  we  think  is  visible  in  many  cases. 
That  of  the  great  and  immortal  Cuvier  may  be  particularized  as 
one,  and  an  overweening  opinion  of  self  is  so  constantly  brought  for- 
ward and  forced  upon  the  notice  of  his  readers,  that,  in  our  case  ^at 
least,  it  proved  a  bar  to  the  otherwise  unmixt  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure we  should  have  felt  in  perusing  these  philosophic  volumes. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  these  volumes  in  detail,  giv- 
ing, where  we  deem  it  requisite,  our  opinion  of  their  contents,  as 
they  come  under  review. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  Oeography  of  Animals ; 
a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  which  we  think 
the  author  has  successfully  treated, — his  hypothesis  being  founded  on 
philosophical  principles,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  accord- 
ance with  facts.  After  a  few  apt  introductory  observations  upon 
the  varieties  or  races  of  Man,  which  he  shows  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  of  the  secondary  causes  assigned  or  conjectured  by  those  who 
have  speculated  upon  the  question,  he  next  proceeds  to  show*  that 
the  primary  distribution  of  the  animal  world  is  involved  in  difficul- 
ties of  a  similar  nature;  the  theories  of  the  most  eminent  authors 
being  all  alike  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive ;  he  therefore  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  "  the  primary  causes  which  have  led  to  different 
regions  of  the  earth  being  peopled  by  different  races  of  animals,  and 
the  laws  by  which  their  dispersion  is  regulated,  must  be  for  ever 
hid  from  human  research."  This,  however,  does  not  debar  an  in- 
quiry into  what,  he  adds,  *'  experience  teaches  is  a  fact,"  viz.  that 
certain  divisions  of  the  earth  are  characterized  by  peculiar  animals ; 
these  divisions,  therefore,  their  boundaries,  extent,  and  peculiarities, 
sre  the  legitimate  object  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  Before  an* 
neuncing  his  own  theory,  he  takes  a  review  of  those  of  Fabricius, 
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LatreiUe>  and  Dr  Pritchard^  to  all  of  which  he  shows  there  are  many 
and  insuperable  objections^  though  he  assigns^  and  we  think  deaenr- 
edly,  the  merit  of  the  nearest  approach  to  a  correct  theory  of  ani- 
mal distribution,  due  to  the  last  named  writer,  as  it  is  founded  upon 
the  Natural  Geography  of  the  Edrth.     His  own  hypothesis  he  pv^i 
faces  with  the  following  observations : — ^'  Since,  then,  there  is  as 
marked  a  distinction  between  animals  of  the  great  Continents  as 
there  is  between  the  races  .of  mankind,  by  whom  they  are  inhabited, 
it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  general  distribati<Hi  of 
both  are  not  in  unison,  whether  their  divine  Creator  has  not,  by  cer- 
tain laws  incomprehensible  to  human  understanding,  regulated  the 
distribution  of  man  and  animals  upon  the  same  plan?  These qoestions 
lead  us  to  the  following  propositions,  I.  That  the  countries  peopled 
by  the  Rve  recorded  varieties  of  the  human  species,  are  likewise  in* 
habited  by  different  races  of  animals,  blending  into  each  other  at 
their  confines.     2.  That  these  regions  are  the  true  aoological  divi- 
sions of  the  earth.     3.  That  this  progression  of  animal  forms  is  in 
unison  with  the  first  great  law  of  natural  arrangement,  via*  the  gra- 
dual amalgamation  of  the  parts  and  the  circularity  of  the  whole." 
Assuming,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  most  distinguished 
physiologists,  that  the  typical  or  representative  varieties  of  man  are 
five,  via.  the  European  or  Caucasian  ;  2.  the  Asiatic  or  Mongolian ; 
8.  the  American  ;  4.  the  Ethiopian  or  African ;  5.  the  Australian  or 
Malay,  the  respective  divisions  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  them  will 
form  the  five  aoological  provinces."    Their  precise  limits  he  does  not 
pretend  accurately  to  define,  as  an  amalgamation  or  blending  in 
of  their  contents  must  necessarily  take  place  upon  the  confines  of 
each,  but  the  following  he  considers  as  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth.  "  1.  the  European  or  Caucasian  range  he  supposes  to  include 
the  whole  of  Europe,  properly  so  called,  with  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  shores  of  tiie  Mediterranean.    2.  The  Asiatic  range^  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  Asia  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains.     3.  The 
American  range  united  to  Europe  and  Asia  at  its  northern  limits; 
this  region  compehends  the  whole  of  the  New  World,  but  into 
which  it  blends  at  the  other  extremity  is  not  yet  aseertained* 
4.  In  this  range  he  includes  tlie  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  great 
desert ;  and  the  5th  or  Australian  province  embraces  the  whole  of 
Australia  proper,  together  with  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  Arctic  r^ionst, 
it  will  be  observed,  in  this  distribution,  are  not  considered  aa  form- 
ing  a  soological  province,  and  properly  so,  as  the  genera  and  qMcies 
restricted  to  them,  or  which  are  not  fonnd  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
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the  other  continents^  are  very  few ;  he  therefore  contemphites  them 
as  the  bond  of  anion  wherein  the  three  great  Faunas  of  Europe^ 
Asia,  and  America  meet,  and  are  united  together."  In  the  five  sue- 
ceediog  chapters  he  enters  into  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the 
soological  productions  of  each  province,  showing  the  peculiar  forms 
by  which  they  are  charactericed.  This  is  carefuUy  and  ably  executed, 
and  indicates  the  comprehensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  the 
author  possesses  of  his  subject.  At  the  end  of  each  dbapter,  lists  of* 
tiie  genera  and  subgenera  of  the  animals  and  birds  of  each  province' 
are  given,  and  numerous  illustrations,  beautifully  drawn  and  execat« 
ed,  taken  from  the  various  departments  of  the  science,  bring  for* 
dUy  before  the  reader  the  forms  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of 
each  geographical  division.  In  conclusion,  he  adds,  "  we  consider 
that  the  facts  now  stated  are  sufficiently  strong  to  establish  the  pro- 
positions with  which  thia  investigation  was  commented.  We  have 
seen  Ist,  that  animals  are  distributed  upon  a  plan  sufficiently  ob- 
vious in  its  leading  outlines  to  be  comprehended  and  defined;  and 
3d,  that  this  plan  is  found  to  harmonise  in  many  remarkable  ways, 
with  that  circular  disposition,  trUch  is  the  first  law  of  natural  das* 
sification." 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Systematic  Zoology  occupies  the  second 
portion  of  the  volume,  the  first  chapter  of  which,  after  some  preli- 
minary observations  upon  the  terms,  system,  and  method,  which,  al- 
though by  some  considered  as  conveying  a  different  signification,  he 
shows  must  be  taken  as  synonymous,  is  chiefly  occupied  in  tracing, 
the  distinction  between  an  artificial  and  a  natural  system,  and  the 
essential  requisites  which  must  belong  to  the  latter.  The  whole  of 
this  chapter  possesses  great  interest,  and  requires  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal. In  the  next  an  exposition  of  a  few  of  the  principal  artificial 
systems  is  given,  comprising  those  of  Aristotle,  Willughby,  Lin- 
DKus,  and  Cnvier ;  of  the  two  last  as  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
animal  kingdom  from  the  highest  to.  the  lowest  groups,  he  enters 
into  a  detailed  and  minute  examination,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
consider  his  estimate  of  the  merits  of  these  systems  correctly  drawn, 
agreeing  with  him,  that,  as  an  artificial  system,  the  Linnnan  is  best 
calculated,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement  and  the  precision 
of  its  nomenclature,  to  effect  the  object  it  had  in  view,  vis.  the  easy 
discrimination  of  a  species  without  further  reference' to  its  station 
ui  the  scale  of  being,  or  the  analogies  by  which  it  is  represented. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  that  ample  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
labours  of  Cuvier,  for,  though  the  Eigne  Animal  has  net  proved  to. 
he  a  natural  arrangement,  and  as  an  artificial  one  it  may  in  some  re- 
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spects  be  inferior  to  that  of  Linoaeas^  still  its  comprehensive  and 
philosophic  views,  we  consider,  gave  that  direction  to  the  study  of 
Zoology  which  paved  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  those  principles 
upon  which  the  natural  system  is  based.  Of  partial  systems,  or 
such  as  are  confined  to  particular  classes  of  animals,  that  of  Tern* 
minck  in  ornithology  is  justly  considered  the  best ;  his  primary  di- 
visions, though  forced  and  unnatural,  and  amounting  to  as  many  as 
sixteen  in  number,  being  clear,  and  therefore  easily  comprehended, 
and  his  genera,  though  few,  well  and  carefully  defined.  The  other 
ornithological  systems  noticed  are  those  of  Ilb'ger,  ^'ieillot,  and 
Lesson,  the  peculiar  features  of  which  respectively  come  under  the 
author's  review.  Of  systems  restricted  to  entomology,  those  of  De 
Geer,  Fabricius,  Latreille,  Clairville,  and  Leach,  are  particularly 
mentioned,  and  are  accompanied  by  tables  containing  their  divisions 
of  the  class.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  few  apposite  observa- 
tions on  Binary  or  Dichotomous  systems,  which  he  shows  to  be  not 
only  among  the  most  artificial  of  all  arrangements,  but  as  even  in- 
competent to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mere  index  to  genera  and 
species.  From  artificial,  the  author  in  the  next  chapter  passes  to 
the  consideration  of  natural  systems,  or  those  "  which  endeavour  to 
explain  the  multifetrious  relations  which  one  object  bears  to  another, 
not  simply  in  their  direct  affinity,  but  in  their  more  remote  relations^ 
whereby  they  typify  or  represent  other  objects  totally  distinct  in 
structure  and  organisation  from  themselves  by  certain  general  laws.** 
After  noticing  Hermann's  work,  the  Tabula  Affiniiatum  AnimaU" 
um,  and  Lamarck* s  System  of  the  Soft  or  Molluscous  Animals,  in 
which  that  eminent  naturalist  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  first  great 
principle  of  natural  arrangement,  by  discovering  that  the  animal 
series  was  of  a  complex  and  branching  nature,  and  not  simple  or 
linear,  as  had  been  previously  supposed,  he  passes  to  the  drcolar 
theory  of  Mr  M'Leay,as  developed  in  the  Hora:  EnlomologiciB  of  that 
enlightened  author,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  na- 
tural system  were  first  made  public.  Of  this  important  treatise, 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  a  new  and  better  school  of  Zoology, 
which  is  fast  attaining  a  degree  of  perfection  that  could  never  have 
been  acquired  under  any  former  system,  he  gives  a  detailed  expo- 
sition, rendered  the  more  necessary  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
work  in  question,  whose  philosophic  pages,  few  students  can  now 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  This  exposition  he  con- 
cludes with  some  important  remarks,  which,  that  they  may  not  lose 
their  effect,  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  author.     "  We  have  1 
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induced  to  devote  more  space  to  the  developement  of  the  leading 
principles  of  this  system,  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  on 
many  important  accounts.  First,  Because  it  is  unquestionably  the 
first  which  clearly  defined  any  one  philosophic  principle  of  classifi- 
cation, so  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  must  date  the  first  partial  de- 
velopement of  natural  arrangement  from  the  publication  of  the 
Horae  Entomologies.  Lamarck,  it  is  true,  traced  the  outlines  of 
the  circle  without  knowing  that  he  had  done  so ;  while  Mr  M'Leay, 
by  a  totally  different  process  of  investigation,  arrived  at  the  same 
general  result,  but  with  this  difference  ; — that  he  discovered  pro- 
perties which  belonged  to  this  series  of  universal  prevalence  in  na- 
tural groups,  and  he  determined  several  of  those  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  variation  of  animals  ;  a  process  of  induction  which  hereto- 
fore had  never  been  dreamed  of.  These  discoveries  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  study  of  nature,  and  converted  that  which  had  been  a 
science  of  observation  into  one  of  the  deepest  philosophy." — The 
Systema  Mtfcologicum  of  M.  Fries  is  afterwards  noticed,  which  is  has-, 
ed  upon  the  three  great  principles  of  natural  classification  announced 
a  little  previously  by  Mr  M'Leay,  but  of  which  fact  this  eminent 
botanist  was  altogether  ignorant  when  he  made  the  same  discoveries 
during  his  investigation  of  a  group  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
only  point  of  difference  between  them  is  in  the  determinate  number 
of  their  groups,  those  of  M'Leay.  being  five,  while  those  of  M. 
Fries  are  apparently  four,  we  say  only  apparently,  for  they  are  in 
i^ality  five,  as  he  confesses  that  his  centrum  or  typical  group  is  al- 
^^ys  divisible  into  two  series.  Modifications  which  Mr  M'Leay 
made  in  his  system  are  afterwards  noticed,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  other  writers  in  regard  to  natural  arrangement ;  and  the  chap- 
ter concludes  with  some  general  remarks  which  may,  we  hope^ 
prevent  in  future  any  of  those  deviations  from  the  true  principles 
upon  which  the  circular  theory  is  established,  and  which  can  only 
tend  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  Having  taken  a  review  of  the  va- 
rious systems,  artificial  as  well  as  natural,  which  have  appeared,  he 
proceeds,  in  the  third  part  of  the  volume,  to  lay  before  his  readers, 
the  result  of  his  own  researches  on  the  first  principles  of  the  natu- 
nd  system,  which  are  embodied  in  the  following  five  propositions : — 

1*  That  every  natural  series  of  beings,  in  its  progress  from  a 
given  point,  either  actually  returns,  or  evinces  a  tendency  to  return 
^in  to  that  point,  thereby  forming  a  circle. 

2.  The  primary  circular  divisions  of  every  group  are  three  ac- 
tually, or  five  apparently. 
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3.  The  contents  of  such  a  oircular  group  are  sjmbolieallj  (or 
analogically)  represented  bj  the  contents  of  all  other  circles  in  the 
animal  kingdom. 

4.  That  these  primary  dirisions  of  every  groap  are  chaiscte- 
rised  by  definite  peculiarities  of  form^  structure^  and  economy, 
which,  under  diversified  modifications,  are  uniform  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  are  therefore  tp  be  regarded  as  the  primanf 
types  of  nature* 

5.  That  the  different  ranks  or  degrees  of  circular  groups  ex- 
hibited in  the  animal  kingdom  are  nine  in  number,  each  being  in- 
volved within  the  other.  ' 

These  he  proceeds  to  establish  by  iifteresting  details,  and  wfakfa, 
so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  tend  to  sub^ 
stantiate  their  truth  and  universality  as  general  laws.  In  r^ard 
to  the  first,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  we  have  long  consido-ed 
it  as  fully  established,  not  only  by  the  arguments  advanced  by  its 
discoverer,  but  by  the  subsequent  severe  analytical  examinatioa  it 
has  undergone.  As  to  the  second  preposition,  it  is,  we  believe,  likely 
to  prove  correct,  being  in  accordance  with  the  first  divMion  of  na- 
tural bodies,  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  but  we  think  a  for- 
ther  investigation,  particularly  of  the  lower  tribes  <rf  animals,  is  re- 
quired, before  it  can  be  fully  established  as  a  genera]  law.  Should, 
hon-ever,  the  three  divisions  of  the  aberrant  group  be  found  inva- 
riably to  form  a  circle  qf  their  own,  then  we  must  consider  them 
only  as  one,  though  always  divisible,  or  made  up  of  three  seeondaiy 
circles,  representing  the  Rasorial,  Grallatorial,  and  Natatorid 
types ;  this  law,  however,  of  an  actual  trinary,  instead  of  a  qutnaiy 
disposition,  does  not  afiTect  the  natural  series  by  which  they  are 
united ;  for,  as  Mr  Swainson  justly,  observes,  '^  the  discovery  of 
the  union  of  Mr  M<Leay's  three  aberrant  groups  into  a  circte  of 
their  own  is  the  addition  only  of  a  new  property  superadded  ta 
that  which  they  were  known  to  possess,  this  property  oonaiating  of 
uniting  into  a  circle  of  th^nselves,  as  well  as  passing  into  the  typ^ 
cal  and  subtypical  groups/'  The  third  proposition,  on  the  Ikw  sf 
repesentation,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  of  oaiveiatl 
and  not  of  partial  application,  is  ably  treated,  and  only  i-cqnifta  to 
be  further  tested  and  investigated  in  the  lower  departments  of 
zoology,  to  be  admitted  as  another  general  law.  In  the  sne- 
eeeding  chapter  he  enters  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  fourth 
proposition,  in  which  the  primary  types  are  pointed  ont.  Ihe 
£fith  and  last  propositira  is  rested  upon  AMts  and  obaervatiQas, 
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numj  of  which  are  already  satittfiictorily  proved^  and  before  the  pub- 
lie  ;  and  which  ahow^  that  although  all  natural  groups  are  circles,  yet 
these  circles  are  of  different  sises,  rank,  and  value,  ''  therefore  re- 
quire partJcnlar  names,  that  their  comparative  value  may  be  under- 
stood, and  that  they  may  become  efficient  instruments  of  reasoning." 
He  then  adverts  to  and  refutes  the  assertion  that  species  are  the 
only  divisions  in  nature,  as  they  are  found  as  much  and  as  intimately 
oQonected  among  themselves  as  genera.  The  ranks  and  gradations 
of  drcnlar  groups  are  found  to  be  nine  in  number,  and  their  names, 
indicative  of  their  relative  value,  are  as  follows:  1 .  Kingdom ;  2.  Sub- 
kingdom  ;  3.  Class ;  4.  Order ;  5.  Tribe ;  6.  Family ;  7-  Subfamily; 
8>  Genus ;  9.  Subgenus,  which  is  the  lowest  description  of  group 
yet  discovered.  For  ourselves,  we  should  have  preferred  the  name 
Gams  for  the  lowest  group,  giving  that  to  which  it  is  now  applied 
another  designation,  say  that  of  Domus  ;  but  as  the  term  Subgenus 
has  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  public,  we  cannot  venture 
to  urge  any  further  alteration.  In  confirmation  of  the  universality 
^  these  groups,  examples  of  smes  from  various  departments  of 
aoology  are  given,  each  of  which  it  appears  are  the  result  of  a  strict 
analytical  investigation  by  the  author.  Directions  are  afterwards 
given  for  the  discrimination  of  species,  in  whiUi  he  dwells  upon  the 
principal  distinctions  of  form,  sculpture,  and  colour  ;  the  mode  of 
verifying  a  natural  group  is  stated^  by  **  ascertaining  the  circular 
Mries  of  its  contents,  the  parallel  relation  of  its  parts  to  other  groups, 
•ad  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  primary  types  of  nature." 
This  part  of  the  subject  he  illustrates  by  the  fiamiliar  example  of  the 
bedge-sparrow  {Accentor  modularis,)  whose  analogies  and  station 
are  further  exemplified  by  appropriate  diagrams.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  volume  professes  to  be  a  "  fieuniliar  explanation  of  the 
first  principles  of  practical  and  scientific  zoology,  with  suggestions 
for  a  plan  of  studying  the  details  of  each  department."  Of  this 
dissertation,  particularly  addressed  to  those  who  have  first  commen- 
ced, or  are  about  to  commence,  the  study  of  zoology,  we  may  brief- 
ly remark,  that  it  contains  much  valuable  matter,  and  many  excel- 
lent hints  and  suggestions,  as  to  the  qualifications  required,  and  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  gain  that  insight  and 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  nature  requisite  to  entitle  the  student 
to  the  name  of  a  good  naturalist,  in  the  proper  and  extended  accep- 
tation of  the  term. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Ani- 
mals, which  forms  another  volume  of  Dr  Lardner*s  valuable  Cydo- 

NO.  VI.  o  o 
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pmiia.  As  migbt  be  expected,  the  staiion  of  man  in  the  cmtioD, 
naturally  engages  the  early  attention  of  the  author,  and  we  are  well 
pleased  to  find,  as  it  is  so  completely  in  aecocdanoe  with  oor  oini  M- 
ings,  and  the  opinion  we  haye  long  entertained^  thai  he  esasMen 
him  as  altogether  out  of  the  category.  Thia  he  does,  not  only  fiooi 
arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man  oonaidaed  as  an  iotetice- 
tnal  and  also  a  spiritual  and  iauDortal  being,  which  shew  tint  hks  it- 
tural  affinities  place  him  in  a  circle  of  hif^ier  intelligences,  batftsn 
thoee  deduced  from  analytical  inyestigation  and  inductive  leasoaiBg, 
evidently  proving  the  impossibility  of  placing  him  within  the  aaiiiud 
cirde,  even  when  viewed  sunply  as  a  soological  form  ;  the  typical 
circles  of  the  only  groups  into  which  he  could  possibly  enter,  asp* 
posing  him  to  form  a  part  of  the  animal  wwrld,  via.  the  QpminmaM 
of  Cuvier,  the  Primates  of  Linaietts,  being  shewn  in  the  analysis  d 
that  group  to  be  complete  and  pevfect  without  him.  In  condonsa  lie 
adds,  "  We  have  now  ahewn  that,  whether  we  regard  nan  in  hii 
higher  or  his  lower  qualities — whether  as  an  iamertal  or  as  a  mats' 
rial  being — ^tbe  station  that  has  been  hitherto  assigned  to  hxra  -in  tbe 
scale  of  creation  is  inconsiatent  both  with  innate  feeling,  and  wHk 
that  logical  induction  upon  which  all  true  sdenoe  reposBa ;  asr  is  thb 
the  only  inference  to  be  dniwn  from  the  arguments  hem  emplofsd. 
Had  the  essential  distinction,  or,  in  technical  language,  the  ipeci^ 
character  of  man  not  consisted  in  the  immortality  of  bia  noblest  ]»it» 
there  ivould  have  been  an  immeasurable  hiatus  between  the  ciidei 
of  intelligent  and  unintelligent  beings,  which  nothing  that  we  oai 
conceive  would  lessen,  even  by  su|^lying  die  slenderest  dkneflt 
which  might  intimate  their  connection  ;  nay  more,  the  higher  nnln 
of  intelligence  would  appear  to  want  that  link  which  was  to  coaoMt 
spirit  with  matter,-— corruption  with  incorruption.  If  man  ksUs  a 
station  in  the  series  of  unintelligent  beings,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
circle  of  those  that  are  intelligent,  because  no  ^cui^  can  ace^tj^  < 
siatum  in  two  distinct  circles" 

The  two  Hcinds  ci  organised  matter,  animal  and  vegetable,  a* 
next  brought  under  eoosideratioo,  and,  strange  as  it  may  eeen  to  th« 
who  have  never  directed  their  inquiries  into  subjecta  of  this  i 
it  evidently  appeam,  from  the  researches  of  the  most  eminent  i 
ralists  and  physiologists,  that  all  attempts  rigorously  to  define  eillwr 
is  impossible,  as  the  union  or  amalgamation  of  the  lower  o^aoiaed 
forms  of  each,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved.  This,  however,  is  sflly 
in  Acoonkace  with  what  by  naturalists  is  now  consideved  akaasi  io 
the  light  of  an  axieaa,  vis.  that  no  abrupt  or  absolttte  diviaions  esiflk 


or  eta  be  detected  in  the  greet  groups  of  nature.     The  defiaitionii> 
therefore^  tliat  ba^e  been  given  of  the  dietinotive  characters  of  a  ve- 
getnUeand  an  animal,  cm  only  relate  to  the  differences  between 
ike  typical  fennsof  eadi.    '*  On  this  head,"  Mr  Swainooa  obsenrea, 
'*  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  definitions  given  by  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  &c. 
or  to  the  acute  reasonings  of  Mr  M^Leay,  premisiBg  ealy^  that  the 
value  of  every  character  that  can  possibly  be  devised,  will  pn^resK 
Mfoly  be  deteriorated,  and  finally  lost,  as  we  recede  firoai  the  circle 
of  vertebrated  animals,  and  approach  the  confines  of  Uie  vegetable 
Idagdem."    After  giving  a  tabular  vietv  of  the  probable  number  of 
existing  species  of  animals,  which  he  calculates  at  near  600,000,  an 
estimate  we  believe  below,  rather  than  above,  the  actual  amount,  he 
kidalges  in  the  following  reflections,  which  are  so  appropriate,  that  we 
nrake  no  apology  for  quoting  them  at  length.  '*  It  ia  then,  with  suoh 
vast  hoots  of  diversified  beings  that  the  naturalist  has  to  treat.  These 
sM  his  materials  of  study  and  omtemplation,  and  these  he  is  to  ex* 
amine,  and,  in  some  measure,  te  understand,  before  he  can  obtain  a 
glimpse  ef  the  {^an  upon  which  they  have  been  created*     But,  how* 
ever  overwhelming  to  the  mind  this  number,  viewed  abstractedly, 
may  appear>  it  loses  much  of  its  formidable  character,  when  we  per- 
ceive that  nature  herself  has  divided  and  subdivided  it  into  larger 
and  smaller  assemblages ;  and  that  through  all,  and  between  all, 
there  is  a  degree  of  order  and  of  harmony  which  enables  the  mind  to 
contemplate  and  investigate  one  portion,  without  the  absolute  neces* 
sity  of  graiqping  at  the  uiuversal  knowledge  of  all.     This  order  and 
cmaistency  in  the  creation,  is  productive  of  another  advantage :  it 
aot  only  enables  us  to  form  correct  notions  on  the  leading  peouliari* 
tics  of  large  groups,  without  venturing  upon  the  Herculean,  or  lia*' 
ther  eadleas  task  of  analysing  the  properties  of  every  species,  but  it 
likewise  gives  us  the  power  of  forming  just  comparisons^  by  contrast^ 
ing  any  one  of  these  groups  with  others."     Again,  '*  the  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  the  primary  types  of  nature  are  very  fow,  but  that  the  va- 
riation of  these  types  sometimes  appears  to  be  all  but  infinite.    Thus 
no  one  can  mistake  a  bird  for  a  quadruped,  or  this  again  for  a  fish ; 
coe  individual  from  each  of  these  dasses  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  us 
a  oorreot  and  definite  idea  of  the  rest ;  and  yet  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  form  of  a  bird  can  be  varied  without  the  least  depart 
tore  from  its  characteristic  structure  in  more  than  six  thousand  dif* 
ferent  ways !  The  typical  form  of  a  fish  admito  probably  of  eight 
thousaad  variations.    But  these  are  nothing  when  we  come  to  an* 
BukiBe  animals.   The  most  erfkraary  ebaarver,  if  he  sees  a  *'  creeping 
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thing"  walking  upon  legs,  pronounces  it,  and  justly,  to  be  an  insect ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  wonderful  and  almost  inomceiTable  variety  that 
nature  has  lavished  upon  this  class,  that  it  is  highly  probable  the 
aspect  of  an  insect  admits  of  half  a  million  of  variations,  without  such 
a  departure  ^m  the  great  outlines  of  the  original  type,  as  wonld 
prevent  any  one  variation  from  .being  confounded  with  a  bird,  a  fish, 
w  a  quadruped." 

He  afterwards  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  primary  dirisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  proposed  by  MM.  Cuvier,  Ijamarck,  and 
Virey.  Preferring  that  of  the  latter,  as  being  most  in  consonance  with 
nature,  he  therefore  adopts  the  Vertebraia,  the  Annulosa,  and  the 
Mollusca,  as  the  three  jvimary  circles  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
two  first  forming  the  typical  and  subtypical  groups,  the  latter  the 
aberrant,  composed  of  the  three  minor  circles  of  the  Molhuca  iettacea, 
Testaceous  Mollusca,  the  Acrita  or  Polypes,  and  the  Radiaia  or  rt- 
diated  mollusca.  The  peculiar  characters  of  each  division  are  aks 
detailed,  as  well  as  the  manner  pointed  out,  in  which  they  blend  the 
one  into  the  other,  so  as  to  constitute  one  great  circle,  compoBed  of 
the  Acrita,  Mollusca,  Fertebrata,  Annulosa,  and  Radiaia. 

The  Mammalia,  as  being  the  most  complicated  in  their  oiganin^ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  in  their  senses,  he  naturally  pboes 
at  the  head  of  the  vertebrata,  and  their  more  obvions  characters 
are  defined,  as.  Female  suckling  her  young ;  body  covered  with  hair 
or  fur ;  possessing  four  1^ ;  warm  Mood ;  and  living  upon  the 
ground.  Not  one  of  these,  characters,  however,  is  perfectly  abeoiute, 
but,  taken  collectively,  they  are  sufiident  to  discriminate  a  qua- 
druped from  all  other  animals  at  present  in  existence.  Birds  (Aves) 
follow  next  in  rank  to  quadrupeds,  having  an  oiganization  less  com- 
plicated, and  an  inferior  d^ree  of  intelligence.  They  are  charso- 
terized  by  having  only  two  legs,  corresponding  to  the  hinder  pair  in 
mammalia,  the  anterior  being  represented  by  the  wings,  llie  body 
is  clothed  with  feathers,  the  blood  warm,  and  the  young  are  prt- 
duced  from  eggs  hatched  by  the  parent. 

The  third  great  division,  composed  of  the  circles,  Reptilia,  Am- 
phibia, and  Pisces,  contains  animals  much  inferior  in  organisaum 
and  intelligence  to  the  two  former,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
having  cold  blood,  and  a  body  either  entirely  naked,  or  covered  with 
scales,  besides  the  negative  characters  of  neither  suckling  their 
young  like  quadrupedsy  or  flying  in  the  air  like  birds.  These  are 
the  characters  possessed  by  the  aberrant  group  as  a  whole,  and 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  but  as  it  is 
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composed  of  three  minor  cirdies^  each  of  these  in  addition  possesses 
distinctions  of  its  own.  The  analogies  of  the  Vertebrata  to  the  pri« 
marj  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  then  glanced  at^  and 
thej  appear  to  stand  thus. 

MammaliA,  -  Vertebrata, 

Ayes,         -        o  Annulosa, 

Pisces,         -        -        RadJata, 

AmpMfaiay  -  Aciita, 

Reptilia,  -  MoUusca  testacea. 

The  characters  he  selects  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Mammalia^ 
in  their  primary  circles^  are  the  feet  and  the  teeth,  as  being  parts  rea- 
dily seen  and  easily  understood,  and  as  having  a  direct  influence  upon 
their  peculiar  economy  ;  the  first  being  remarkable  as  the  organ  of 
motion,  the  latter  as  indicating  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  food 
upon  which  they  subsist.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr 
Swainson  in  thinking,  that  the  internal  structure  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  animals  belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the 
physiologist  than  that  of  the  naturalist,  for  although  external  cha- 
racters alone  may  in  general  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating natural  groups,  we  consider  them  to  be  so  intimately  connect-^^ 
ed  with  internal  peculiarities  of  organism,  that  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  one  requires  the  study  and  knowledge  of 
the  others ;  in  fact,  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  natura- 
list, who  limits  his  observations  and  researches  to  the  mere  external 
aspect  of  the  beings  with  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  primary  types  of  the  Mammalia  he  considers  to  be,  1st,  The 
QModrumana,  defined  as  possessing  the  three  sorts  of  teeth,  viz.  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  molars ;  the  extremities  of  the  four  limbs  per- 
forming the  office  of  hands,  one  of  the  toes  being  opposible  to  the 
others,  and  acting  as  the  thumb.  2d,  Feras,  also  with  the  three 
sorts  of  teeth,  but  the  canines  very  large,  the  thumb  or  fifth  toe 
placed  on  the  same  plane  with  the  others,  the  claws  often  retrac- 
tile. The  aberrant  group,  or  the  three  aberrant  circles,  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  proved  to  constitute  a  circle  within  themselves, 
are  distinguished  by  their  imperfect  and  variable  dentition  the  un- 
der jaw  being  generally  without  the  canine  teeth.  These  groups  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Ungulaia,  Glires,  and  Cetacece.  The 
analogies  of  the  orders  of  the  Mammalia  to  those  of  the  class  Aves, 
are  considered  to  stand  thus, — 

Quadnimana,        -        Insessores, 
Ferae,  -        -  Raptores, 


CeMMMn^  Nmnwi, 

Qlire^        *        -         GxiUatoras, 
Ungulata,  -  Rasores. 

A  positioiij  it  will  be  obseryed,  in  regard  to  the  Glires  and  Ui^- 
lata^  different  from  that  assigned  to  them  by  Mr  M'Leaj,  but  which 
we  consider  as  more  in  consonance  with  the  true  analogies  of  the 
groups,  and  supported  by  a  more  extended  analytical  inrestigation 
of  their  contents.  According  to  our  author,  the  foadrumanous  order 
is  composed  of  the  following  families  or  primary  divisions ;  Ist,  The 
iSimiailir,orApesand  Monkeys  of  the  Ancient  World;  2A,Th^Cekidm 
or  these  of  the  New  World,  oeBsthuting  the  tyjMcal  and  subtypkal 
giwips;  3cL,  The  Lewmrida,  or  Lemurs;  and  4th, the  FespertiUanitkt 
at  Bats,  properly,  we  think,  transferred  to  this  order,  (the  station 
first  assigned  theip  by  Limueus),  from  that  of  the  Fer»,  hi  ^irlildfr 
they  were  plaeed  by  Cuyier.  These  form  two  of  the  aberrant  dSrwi- 
mouB ;  the  third,  which  ought  to  rej^esent  the  aquatle  type,  is  w^nt- 
lag,  or  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  He  then  enters  into  an  iate- 
reeting  detail  and  analysis  of  the  first  group,  Simiade,  showing 
that  the  cirde  is  perfect  and  comj^ete,  even  following  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  £Eunily  according  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Cuyier  aad 
Qeuffrvf  St  Hilaire,  from  whence  he  dednees  the  important  inf(^- 
renoe,  that  Man,  considered  nerckly  as  a  reasoning  biped  aninaL 
cannot  enter  into  the  circle  of  this,  the  typical  family  of  the  Qna- 
dmmana,  much  less  into  that  of  any  other  division  of  the  order. 
The  Cebidas,  or  monkeys  of  the  New  World,  whidi  eoostitnte  iJte 
snbtypical  gronp^  are  disti/iguiehed  by  their  infbrisr  siae,  andtheimi* 
versal  appendage  of  a  tail,  which  member  hi  the  typical  groaps  is 
long  and  prehensile.  The  wide  space  or  septum  bet?ween  the  nonlfib 
is  also  a  streog  mark  of  discrimination,  and  they  are  besides  dead- 
tnte  of  cheek-pooehes  and  caUosities.  The  live  typical  ibrma  of 
this  family  are  represented  by  the  genera  Myceia,  Cedtts,  CaUi* 
thrix,  Hapalesy  and  PUhecia,  and  the  paaei^  from  the  CebkUr  to 
the  next  family  or  Lemuridm,  is  effected  by  the  interventiefn  of  the 
49hu  trwipgaius,  Humb.  an  animal  possessing  characters  ahnost 
intermediate  between  them.  The  genus  Lemur,  diRtingaiahed  by 
the  long  und  ornamented  tails,  and  the  frngivorous  habits  of  its 
members,  he  considers  the  typical  ^N>np,  assigiring  the  snbtypiical 
station  to  the  genus  Otolicintu,  ill.  the  members  of  whic^,  in  their 
general  habits,  are  carnivorous.  The  aberrant  groups  are  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  geneva  Actus,  lU.  CkeimgaleuSf  6eoff.«  and 
GaleopUhecuSf  Pall.,  which  last,  from  its  flying  membranee,  or  the 
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knse  naked  akin  tkut  oonnecti  tbe  Ihnkmy  and  Mpports  tliem  in  their 
leaps  from  tree  to  tree,  as  well  as  tbeit  nocturnal  habits,  and  insect- 
hod,  lead  directly  te  the  Fesperiitiomdce  or  berts,  the  most  aberrant 
^UBuly  of  the  order,  and  eonstitnting  its  suctorial  type.  His  obaev- 
▼Btiofis  OB  the  anrangement  of  this  division  are  Tery  short,  and  he 
adopts  without  any  change  the  types  of  the  sub-ftunilies,  as  pointed 
oat  by  Mr  Gray,  rim  Ekinolopkinm,  Ph^liostemimm,  PieropintBf  Noc' 
aHonuta,  and  FegpertiUanime. 

The  FersB  or  rapacious  order,  the  subtypical  division  of  the  Mani« 
nndia  fellows  next  in  succession,  but  of  this  and  the  ren^aining 
wdert.  he  docs  not  profess  to  enter  into  a  nrinnte  analysis  of  the 
auBor  groups,  or  ihe  location  «f  the  genera  in  their  natnnd  series, 
which  woald  require  more  qmee  than  the  nature  of  the  work  per« 
mits,  and  more  labour  than  be  has  been  able  to  bestow  upon  them  ; 
he  tberefore  Gontents  himself  with  pointing  out  what  he  eonsiders 
to  be  the  primary  types  and  divisissis  of  each^  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  different  circles  are  connected  with  each'  other.  The  frve  groups 
«f  the  Fene  are  the  Felida  and  Mustelida,  the  Dideiphidce,  Sore- 
cidof,  and  Phocidm;  the  two  first  iMrming  the  typical  and  subtypi-* 
<■!  families^  the  three  latter  the  aberrant.  He  commences  his  no- 
tice of  thenif  with  the  Didehpkiics  or  Opossum  family,  by  which  on 
sue  side  the  Herme  order  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Qua-' 
drwmmna,  wlnle  it  leads  by  the  genera  Cladobaies,  or  that  of  Gym^ 
wum,  RirfBes,  to  the  Soreeid^e,  and  to  the  Mnttelidas,  in  all  proba- 
Mtity  by  the  genus  Arciitis.  Bcsidea  the  genas  Didelphis,  re* 
cteiotad  to  the  Atnericain  raarsupiate  opossums,  and  tbe  group  of 
which  IHd.  dorngeru  is  the  repteseatativey  it  contains  the  Dasyuri 
or  bnidi«*tailed  oposSBms  of  Australia,  &e.  The  passage  from  this 
jGnnily  to  the  Soreoidm,  which  corresponds  without  variation  to  the 
haeotiyoara  of  Curier,  is  effected  by  the  Gymnura  Rqffiesii,  an  ani* 
nsl  bearing  a  near  affinity  to  the  CladobaCes  or  Tupaia  of  Raffles* 
Of  this  famdly,  tin  shrew  miee,  genus  Serex,  ate  considered  the 
•  tj^pical  liepsoaetativea ;  among  its  members  may  be  enumerated 
t^  hedgehogs  (Erimmeeusy,  the  moles  {4alpd)y  and  other  animals 
neatly  related  to  tiiem,^  mnl  bekaging  to  the  genera  Scalopt,  Cknf" 
foehtoros,  CenieneM,  &e. 

The  Phoddm  (Seals),  tbe  last  of  the  aberrant  groups,  and  con* 
•litiiti^  the  aqttstio  dimion  of  the  onler,  stands  at  present  almost 
isslaled  from  the  Ivegoing  families,  and,  as  Mr  Swainscm  observes, 
abwel  eqwdly  doseoMiected  with  the  typical  Felidtt.  This,  how* 
ovei,  we  mftist  soj^iose,  arises  from  our  ignoraooe  er  noi^discovery 
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of  the  intermediate  fbnns  necessary  to  show  their  connection ;  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  their  dentition  and  camiyonms  hatiti, 
that  these  animals  strictly  belong  to  the  Ferine  order,  and,  as  tbe 
aquatic  type  must  be  followed  by  the  typical  group  of  the  ¥t&dau 

The  seals,  generally  so  called,  whose  natural  history  has  hitherto 
been  much  neglected,  and  the  Morse  or  Walrus,  are  the  only  divi- 
sions at  present  recognised.  These  animals,  by  their  affinity  to  tlie 
Dngongs,  shew  in  what  way  the  union  of  the  Ferine  order  with  tlie 
CeiacetE  is  effected. 

The  Felida  or  typical  diTision  of  the  rapacious  animals  comes  next 
under  review.  Of  this  ^Eimily,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  order,  the 
group  including  the  lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  other  cat-like  animais, 
is  justly  considered  pre-eminently  typical,  and  is  designated  as  the 
sub-family. i^WtW.  By  the  genus  CynaUurus  (hunting-leopard), 
they  pass  into  the  next  group  composed  of  the  hysRuas,  whose  unioB 
with  the  dogs  (Caninas)  is  satisfactorily  establidied  by  means  of  tbe 
Canis  venatica  of  Burchell,  and  the  Lifcaan  BttrcheUii  of  Bnuka. 
In  this  latter  group  is  included,  not  only  the  true  dogs  or  geDn 
Cattisy  but  the  wolves,  foxes,  and  the  fennecs  f  Canis  eerda,  Rupp.^ 
As  the  type  of  the  fifth  or  aquatic  group  of  the  Felidee,  he  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  represented  by  the  genus  Tkyk- 
cinus,  Temm.  an  animal  of  Australia,  and  formerly  associated  with 
the  (^possums,  under  the  name  of  the  dog*&oed  oppossom.  Its  dea- 
tition,  however,  as  well  as  its  form  and  habits,  certainly  indicste  s 
much  nearer  affinity  to  the  Felidse  than  the  Didelphidse,  althon^ 
possessing  the  marsupial  pouch ;  and  near  to  it  also  he  would  pbce  the 
Dasyvrus  ursinus,  Temm.  another  large  carnivorous  mamupiate  ani- 
mal. It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  further  obeervatiQa, 
and  a  strict  analytical  investigation  of  the  various  groups,  is  neces- 
sary, before  the  true  station  of  these  animals  can  be  satisfiulnriif 
established.  The  Mtutelidas  or  weasel  family,  whidi  form  the  sob* 
typical  division  of  the  order,  come  next  under  consideration.  They 
are,  he  says,  for  the  most  part  eminently  cacnivorous  and  ferocious,  • 
yet  of  small  sise  and  slender  shape.  As  they  are  more  nnmerons 
than  the  last  family,  their  forms  are  more  diversified,  and  we  eon- 
sequently  find  that  some  of  the  aberrant  divisions  present  a  strildiig 
difference  from  those  which  are  typical.  To  the  latt^,  however, 
we  must  always  direct  our  first  attention,  when  endeavouring  to  de> 
fine  the  leading  characters  of  a  family.  The  chief  groups,  thereto, 
of  the  Musielidw  are  composed  of  the  weasels  and  the  pdecsts; 
these,  by  various  intermediate  genera,  are  connected  with  the  raoonos, 
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Mgen,  and  gluttcms ;  the  Beries  finally  terminating  in  the  bears, 
which  stand  at  the  furthest  confines  of  the  series.  After  shewing 
that  the  plantigrade  and  thd  digitigrade  divisions  of  M.  Cuvier  are 
indefinite  and  artificial,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  sub-families 
or  five  typical  forms  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  first  mentioned 
is  that  represented  by  the  genus  Ryzosnay  an  animal  in  the  opinion 
of  many  naturalists  approaching  nearer  to  the  dogs  than  to  any 
other  <^  this  family,  except  it  be  the  Cyniciis  of  Mr  Ogilby,  an 
animal  recently  brought  from  South  Africa,  and  which  that  gentle- 
man considers  as  connecting  the  Viverrine  with  the  dogs.  The  gen- 
nets  or  Viverrinae,  constituting  the  sub-typical  group,  contains  the 
genera  Crotsarchus,  HerpesleSn  Genetta,  Fiverra,  and  probably  Para- 
daxums.  The  Muttdtnas  or  typical  group  are  distinguished  by 
their  purely  carnivorous  habits  and  thirst  for  blood.  In  addition  to 
the  genera  Mustela,  Maries,  Mephitis,  Mydaus,  &C  the  otters  also 
belong  to  it;  and  he  adds,  <'  it  will  be  a  question  for  future  investi- 
gation,  whether  the  Gluttons  (Gulo),  the  Battels  (RatelusJ,  and 
the  badgers  (MelesJ,  form  the  aberrant  portion  of  the  ursine  circle, 
or  whether  they  represent  the  bears,  and  enter  into  the  circle  of 
the  Mustehda"  The  ursine  or  genuine  bears  fallow  next,  among 
which  he  includes  the  sloth-bears,  Prochibfs,  111.  and  the  Bali- 
sanr  or  Arctonyx  coUaris.  From  these  to  the  racoons  the  gra- 
dation is  easy  and  natural.  To  this  latter  group  belongs  the  genus 
Nasva,  which  shews  a  decided  afilnity  to  the  Ryztena,  indicating 
that  the  Musteline  form  a  circle  within  themselves.  Before  he 
passes  to  the  next  order,  he  adverts  to  the  considerations  which  in- 
duced him  to  separate  the  carnivorous  from  the  herbivorous  Marsu- 
pials, and  to  break  up  the  order  Marsupiata  of  M.  Cuvier.  "  Nearly 
all  our  leading  naturalists  have  acknowledged  the  artificial  nature  of 
this  assemblage,  uniting,  as  it  does,  animals  of  the  most  opposite 
natures,  and  of  the  most  dissimilar  organization,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  possessing  a  marsupial  pouch.  Upon  what 
reasons  M.  Cuvier,  by  instituting  this  order,  was  induced  to  violate 
the  very  first  principles  of  his  own  arrangement,  which  every  one 
sees  is  mainly  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  teeth-.-we  know 
not ;  but  this  single  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  strongest 
suspicion,  that  his  arrangement  is  not  natural.  This  at  least,  was 
the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived,  after  the  most  matured  investi« 
gation  we  could  give  the  subject,  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
discover  a  circular  series  among  the  marsupial  animals."  In  thia 
view  of  the  subject,  he  is  supported  by  the  weighty  opinion  of  the 


late  Mr  Bennet,  Trli»  bad  deeply  stttdkd  the  stnMliite  aad  afia^Mi 
of  the  marsapial  animals  ;  aad  we  eoasider  the  aet  tdeoe  ef  break* 
ing  up  an  order  se  artificial^  asd  the  aarfan^Bients  of  its  oonteofei 
mere  in  acoordanoe  with  their  aftnitiet  aad  geaeral  orgaaizatiMytt 
attewpt  well  deserving  the  thanks  of  the  naturaliet. 

The  notice  of  the  Cetacee  er  aquatio  order,  as  might  be  expected 
fiein  oar  oomparative  ignorance  of  the  habtta  of  the  species,  and  tlie 
paucity  of  the  types  discovered,  is  very  brief,  and  no  attanpt  ii 
made  to  determine  the  natural  divisions  Its  cemiection  with  the 
Ferse  is  supported  by  the  aftnity  that  the  Pbocidsi  evidently  dwv 
t»  the  Diigongs  or  herbivorous  whalea»  whieh  latter  animals  sbs 
serve  to  oomneet  the  Cetaceous  order  with  th«  Ungmlaiay  by  aieBns 
of  the  Hippopotamus  ;  but  no  forms  have  yet  been  discovered  to 
abow  in  what  manner  its  union  with  the  GUres  i»  effected.  Tbe 
Unguiaia  or  hoofed  order  whieh  follows,  are  knows  ''  by  the  peon^ 
liar  eenstruokien  of  their  feet,  the  extremities  of  which  ai^  entiielr 
surrounded  or  inclosed  in  a  horny  covering  er  sheath^  a  straetwebf 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  the  ether  land  qnadrupeds^ 
whose  toes  are  merely  tipped  with  cbws^  or  protected  ontwaidl^ 
by  nails.  The  primary  divisions  or  tribes  of  thds  consj^euoosgroap, 
are,  according  to  our  aothor,  the  SoUpedes,  of  which  tbe  hoiseis 
typical ;  the  Jfwnimmnlei,  dietinguished  by  their  elovea  hoofe  tad 
honM ;  these  two  represent  the  typical  and  suhtypical  divieioBs.  Tbs 
aberrant  are  the  Anopiotheres,  so  named  in  reference  t»  their  Ml 
type,  supposed  to  be  now  represemted  by  the  tapirs,  pigs,  &c  The 
Paci^^dermes,  coatatnuig  the  largest  existing  land  aniaoals,  as  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.  and  the  EdertUtlet,  forming  the  wvt 
aberrant  division  of  the  order,  this  group,  he  remarks,  ^srms  a  soli- 
tary exception  to  all  the  preeediag,  in  havitag  distinct  toe%  isd 
very  large  nails  ;  but  those  nails  are  unlike  thestt  of  all  other  qua- 
drupeds, and  M.  Cuvier  well  observesi,  *?  that  they  appreadi  moia 
or  lesa  to  the  nature  of  hoeis/'  The  cimilar  series  of  these  divisisBB 
he  endeavours  to  trace  in  the  following  manner :— -llie  Sblipedss 
pass  into  the  Rumiaants  by  the  camel ;  the  tapnn,  whseh  show  se 
intermediate  form  between  the  ruminants  and  the  armndiUoeir 
connect  the  Anopleiberes  with  the  EdetUaUM ;  the  Slothi!^  whidi 
belong  tei  the  latter,  lead  directly  to  tbe  fossil  gen«6  Hegatkerwm, 
in  the  circle  of  the  PaeJtpdtrmes,  and  the  return  to  the  Solipedesis 
sup^MMed  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  hippopotamus ;  thaagh  ve 
sonfess  the  aiftnity  seems  distant,  and  that  some  intermediate  hn» 
are  wanting  to  bring  these  divisions  inio  juxtaposition.     After  a 
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few  obMiTiitkiis  ifnft  tiw  genlM  Eqmti9y  and  ahovring  that  tbe  camel 
gfwp  bdonga  to  libe  cii d«  of  the  SoUpedes,  and  is  the  ooimecting 
medkuD  between-  it  and  the  Ruminantei,  he  takes  a  hasty  yiew  a£ 
the  prmcipal  terns  of  the  Packydermet,  oooiposed  of  the  first  seotieii 
of  Cavier's  order  Paehydermata  ;  fie  then  passes  to  the  Efkntmie$, 
whieh  diiKer{  greatly  from  each  other^  both  in  general  appearance, 
sad  in  the  dueracters  of  their  dentition,  but  are  nevertheless  unit- 
ed by  some  nailaral  relations  of  a  positive  nature.  The  Sloths 
{Brmdtffnuy  wb%  noticed  as  forming  one  group,  the  ant*eatesa 
{Myrmeeeipkaga,)  armadillos  Dasypus,  and  Ckkmn^phoru*  a  se* 
omd,  and  the  Echidna  and  Omithorynchus  a  third,  supposing 
that  these  two  upen  a  strict  analysis  actually  belong  to  this  dirision* 
He  then  adverts  to  the  Anoplotheres,  which  he  considers  entitled 
to  a  ^ce  among  the  leading  divisions  of  the  Ungulata,  from  the 
nature  and  fbrm  of  their  hoofr  and  toes.  Of  these  the  fossil  Anoplo« 
therinm  of  M.  Cuvier  is  the  type,  and  as  existing  forms  of  this 
groups  he  cites,  thoogh  doubtfully  of  some,  the  genera  Sus,  Tapkus, 
Oicokfksy  and  Phascsckaerus. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  seme  interesting  remarks  upon  the 
fmal  rewMrine  of  these  and  othcv  animals.  After  some  interesting 
ohsarvations  upon  the  structure  and  form  of  the  Ruminants,  and 
a  well  deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  the  researches  of  Major  C. 
Haatdlton  Smith,  whose  views  in  regard  to  the  affinities  of  the 
sahnak  beleaging  to  this  tribe,  our  author  has  generaUy  and 
ahegly  fsUowed,  he  states  the  five  fismilies  or  primary  giovpe  ef 
the  Ruminams  to  he,  the  Jniehpitiet,  Bomdm,  Cervidm,  Moichi^ 
dm,  and  CameiopardcB,  the  two  first  forming  the  typical  and  sub- 
typical  gvenp,  the  three  latter  the  aberrant.  Of  each  of  these  di- 
vinens,  and  the  minor  groups  they  contain,  he  gives  a  summary 
aeeonnt,  principally  taken  from  the  writings  of  Mr  Smith,  and 
at  the  saoM  time  he  shows  in  what  mannw  they  are  connected 
Sflid  paas  into  each  ether.  In  his  ob^rvations  upen  the  Bos  ScoHeug 
OK  nild  OJB,  existing  in  smne  of  oar  parks  we  do  not  agree,  as  we 
OMisider  them  merely  varieties  ef  ^e  8m  taurus,  and  very  nearly 
alnn  to  the  kyloe,  ner  do  we  thnk  them  natwrally  more  savage 
and  untameable  than  the  latter  would  show  themselves  if  placed  in 
a  nnilar  sitnatien,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  We  know,  be* 
sides,  that  they  boreed  freely  with  the  common  ex,  and  that  the  pre* 
geny  produced  from  the  cross  is  abo  productive,  and  it  is  a  w«ll  ae* 
oertainod  fiuit,  that,  if  taken  yeeng,  they  become  as  tame  as  any  of 
the  common  breed. 
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The  aaion  of  the]  Soiipedet  with  the  Ruminants  he  oooaiden  it 
effected  by  the  Giraffe  (Camehpardaiit)  whose  affinity  to  the  camd 
18  acknowledged  by  Major  Smithy  and>  as  he  observes,  did  not  even 
escape  the  notice  of  the  ancients.     The  fifth,  and  last  order,  is  thst 
of  Giires,  so  named  by  Linnaeus,  the  Rodentia  of  M.  Cuvier.    The 
chief  characters  of  the  typical  gronps,  consist  in  the  total  absence  of 
canine  teeth,  and  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  being  also  so  oonsti- 
tuted  as  only  to  admit  of  a  horiaontal  motion  backwards  and  forwards; 
but  this,  as  he  observes,  "  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  mode  of 
eating  of  all  rodent  animals,  the  ibod  being  divided  by  the  long  in* 
dsorn,  and  triturated  or  ground  by  the  molars.     He  then  oiters  Into 
and  illustrates  the  analogies  of  this  order  with  the  wading-bi>d% 
(Orallatores,)  bringing  into  comparison,  with  great  skill,  the  difleivnt 
points  of  resemblance  between  them,  many  of  which  are  too  striking 
not  to  carry  immediate  conviction  of  their  truth,  though  others,  we 
are  aware,  are  of  that  distant  nature,  which  require  analyaia  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  before  they  can  be  fully  under- 
stood or  comprehended.   We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  stating 
our  conviction,  that  Mr  Swainson's  theory,  in  regard  to  the  analo- 
gies of  this  order,  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  Olires  constitnte  the 
tonuirostral  or  Suctorial  type,  and  not  the  Rasorial,  as  Mr  M'Leay 
endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  essay  previously  adverted  to.     No  at- 
tempt is  made  by  the  author  to  point  out  die  five  primary  groups 
of  this  order.    He  therefore  takes  a  rapid  review  of  M.  Cuviv *s  divi- 
sions, under  the  titles  of  Beavers,  Rats,  Marmots,  SqMMrrds,  Poraim 
pines,  Harex,  and  Cavies,  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  groups, 
and  the  forms  by  which  some  of  them  probably  pass  into  each  other. 
He  concludes  this  part  of  the  volume  with  some  further  important 
observations  upon  the  herbivorous  marsupials.     Upon  a  review 
of  the  characters  of  the  various  genera  of  the  herbivorous  marsupials, 
his  impression  appears  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  placing  them  in 
the  circle  of  the  Olires,  of  which  order  they  will  probably  form  an 
aberrant  group,  representing  the  Rasorial  type,  and  if  so,  then 
the  connection  of  this  order  with  the  UngukUa  will  be  efi^cted  by 
the  kangaroo,  an  animal  which,  in  its  bulk,  habits,  and  physiogno- 
my, certainly  indicates  an  affinity  or  resemblance  to  the  deer  and 
other  grazing  animals.     Much,  however,  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  result  of  a  strict  analysis  of  this  order,  which  has  not  yet 
been  attempted,  even  in  respect  to  its  |Hrtmary  groups.    Till  that  is 
done,  hypothesis  and  conjecture  are  only  likely  to  lead  into  error  and 
confusion. 
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II. — Smles  d  Bnjffbntformani,  avec  letusuvrei  de  cei  auleur  un  amrs 
compiel  d'hUUnre  naiurelle.    CoUection  aeeompagnie  de  planches* 
Dipieres,  par  M.  Maoquabt.  Tom  i.  1834. — Species  giniral  det 
LepidopUree,  por  le  Dr  Boi8DU¥al.   T<nii.  i.  1836. 
JoDoiMo  from  the  volumefi  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  the  Siuies  d  Buffim  promise  to  form  one  of  the  most 
▼alnahle  contrilwtions  to  natural  histcnry  that  has  appeared  for  a 
OQDsiderable  time.    The  design  is  an  extensive  one,  and  its  suceess- 
(bl  completion  will  entitle  the  projectors  to  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
cnltivatora  of  natural  scienoe.     It  embraces  a  comprehensive  view, 
descriptive  and  historical,  of  all  the  different  departments  of  the 
animal  kingdom  which  were  not  adequately  treated  of  by  fiuffon. 
As  supplementary,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  that  eminent  writer, 
this  series  relates  chiefly  to  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  natural  his- 
tory of  which  was  comparatively  little  understood  in  his  time.  It  is  es- 
timated to  extend  to  about  45  octavo  volumes^  a  considerable  number 
of  which  have  been  already  published,  and  the  rest  are  promised  at 
monthly  intervals.     The  authors  entrusted  with  the  respective  de« 
partmenta  have  long  made  them  a  subject  of  careful  study,  and  in 
general  are  well  known  to  naturalists  by  works  already  published  in 
relation  to  them.     In  the  entomological  department,  to  which  for 
the  present  we  mean  to  restrict  our  observations,  we  find  the  names 
of  De  Jean  (Coleoptera),  Boisduval  (Lepidoptera),  Le  Peletier 
de  Saint  Fargeau  (^HymenopteraJ,  Audinet  Serville  (Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera  and  Hemipiera),  Laoordaire  (Introduction  to  EiUomo^ 
/c^J,  and  Macquart  (Diptera)y  all  of  whom  have  already  shewn 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  different  branchy  they  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate. 

The  last  named  individual  first  became  known  in  this  country  by 
his  work  on  the  Dipterous  insects  of  the  north  of  France.  This 
production  affinrds  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  species  found  by 
the  author  in  the  district  alluded  to,  accompanied  with  a  pretty  fiili 
account  of  their  general  history,  and  generic  distinctions.  It  is  not, 
however,  distinguished  for  originality,  comparatively  little  import^ 
ant  information  being  supplied  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Meigen's 
admirable  work  on  the  two-winged  insects  of  Europe,  from  which 
in  most  oases  the  deseriptions  have  been  little  more  than  translated. 
In  one  instance,  perhaps,  he  may  be  admitted  to  have  improved  on 
his  model,  by  taking  more  particularly  into  account  the  neuration 
of  the  wings,  fimm  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  deduce  characters 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  definition  of  natural  groups. 
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The  present  work  is  of  a  more  comprehensive  character.  fiesidM 
describing  the  species  known  to  be  natives  of  Fnmoe,  as  well  as 
soeh  kinds  belonging  to  the  adjacent  districts  as  are  thought  UMif 
to  occur  in  that  oountrj  (of  course  indicating  the  latter  by  a  dis- 
tinctive mark),  the  types  of  other  Boropean  genera  are  notieed,  and 
an  aooouat  given  of  the  principal  teeign  Diptera  found  in  Ffeaek 
cabinets,  with  a  view  of  sullying  the  deficiencies  of  Wiedesuuin's 
Exotic  Diptera.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  varioas  objects  widua 
a  limited  space,  the  descriptions  and  geaoira]  hbtory  are  very  mocli 
csndaiaBd,  but  no  important  fact  appears  to  be  emitted.  Being 
now  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  author  aots  a  more  indepeadsat 
port,  and  proposes  various  new  genera,  most  of  them  on  sncfa  jadi* 
ciotts  grounds  that  they  eaa  soarcely  fail  to  be  geoMtmlly  ack^ited. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  ef  the  work,  and  which  tends  nae 
than  any  other  to  facilitate  the  stndy,  is  the  synoptical  tables  of  ths 
genera  prefixed  to  each  family.  Upon  the  whole,  a  safer  goide  tlisa 
Macqnart  in  the  study  .of  this  interesting  tribe  ol  inseots,  cannot  ba 
obtained,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  intrinsic  merita,  but  as  bstog 
the  most  recent  writer  on  the  sulyeot^  and  consequently  able  to  avail 
himself  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  hia  peedMsasan ; 
and  this  he  must  be  admitted  to  have  done  with  ooaaiderable  jud^* 
ment. 

The  accompanying  fasciculi  of  plates  merit  the  praise  of  ooaai* 
derable  accuracy,  and  are  therefore  useful  as  illaatrating  the  text, 
but  they  are  executed  with  little  t^te,  and  have  scarcely  asy 
value  as  works  of  art.  In  the  productions  of  Curtis,  Westwaad, 
Swainson,  and  others,  we  are  now  becoming  fiimiliar  widi  audi  de* 
gant  delinea|ions  of  insect  farms»  that  this  dc£act  appean  more  oaa- 
apicuous  than  it  would  have  done  at  a  former  period.  TTie  ohsap^ 
ness  of  the  French  plates  constitutes  their  prinoipal  noommendatioD, 
but  even  this  does  not  appear  incompatible  with  a  more  taotefoleie- 
eution ;  if  it  be,  no  one  would  refuse  to  sacrifice  something  to  tte 
graces. 

To  Di  Boisduval  none  of  our  entomelogioal  renders  reqnira  any  ia^ 
troduction.  He  has  long  since  established  a  claim  en  their  fiivsonUe 
regard  by  the  publication  of  various  valuable  papen  on  inseetSy  pstt»- 
cnlarly  that  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  thoseef  Madagascar.  Tba 
kpidoptepraas  tribea  especially,  have  been  his  favenrite  study,  and  ia 
the  work  dted  above>  (vi&  Spteiet  Ginirml)  we  have  the  Iniitef  as 
almost  unintcmipted  attentkin  to  the  subject  iiom  the  time  that  k 
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m  fifteco  jean  of  a(se*  We  d0abt  not  bat  that  it  will  be  admit* 
ted  bf  all  to  bear  ksneuaUe  IflBlimoay  to  bia  diUgeoce  and  Bnooesa. 
For  ourselves  we  can  affirm^  that  we  bare  not  of  kte  often  net  with 
a  work  on  natural  history  eoncetved  in  a  sounder  spirit;  and*exeev^ 
ed  with  so  much  judgment  and  discrimination.  Every  one  who 
studies  this  elegant  tribe  of  insects,  must  have  long  fslt  the  want  of 
such  a  publication.  No  general  desorlption  of  species  has  appeared 
siaoe  that  €i  Godart«  forming  a  part  of  the  Encychpedie  Methodiqwt, 
That  valuable  and  elaborate  production,  however^  is  not  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  soienoe,  multitudes  of  new  species  having 
been  discovered  since  it  was  written,  and  numerous  improvements 
effBeted  in  the  mode  of  arrangement. 

The  task  which  Dr  Boisduval  has  undertaken  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  Latreille  has  somewh^e  asserted  that  a  good  elassiHca« 
tisn  of  the  Lepidoptera  is  the  touchstone  of  systematists.  The  dif- 
ficulty arises  faom  the  w&nt  of  ^ominent  characters.  It  is  easy  to 
distinguish  numerous  groups  by  a  certain  peculiarity  of  aspect  and 
similarity  of  design  in  the  colouring,  but  no  sooner  ia  an  attempt 
made  to  define  them  in  a  rigotoue  manner,  than  it  is  found  that  re- 
\  must  be  had  to  characters  of  very  subordinate  importance,  al- 
;  always  minute,  and  of  difficult  application  in  practice*  This 
udformity  of  orgimiaationanuMig  the  Lepidoptera,  results  from,  or  oc- 
casions, the  uniformity  that  exists  in  their  mode  of  taking  noarieh- 
ment.  The  nectar  of  iowers  apd  the  juices  of  vegetable  matter 
form  their  only  fiood.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  that  variety 
of  structure  observable  in  tribes,  (the  Colooptera  for  example,)  which 
are  destined  to  live  on  almost  evjery  kind,  of  organised  8ubstance> 
fiwn  the  hardest  ligneous  tissue  to  a  semifluid  animal  matter. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  lucid  arrangement  inherent  in  the 
tttbjeet,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  diminished  by  the  mode  ia 
which  it  has  been  handled  by  many  modem  naturalists.  The  nwne- 
reus  ^'  lUnstmtions"  of  Lepidoptera  published  of  late  years  have  been 
partial,  being  either  selections  from  the  whole  class,  or  ibrming  part 
of  a  local  Fauna.  In  either  case  the  subject  is  regarded  in  too  insu- 
lated a  light.  The  illustrator  of  foreign  butterflies  selects  a  species, 
and  by  giving  prominence  to  all  its  minute  characters,  proposes  it 
with  oonaiderahle  plausibility  as  a  distinct  genus.  The  local  faunist 
divides  his  groups  in  reference  to  his  own  limited  sphere  of  observa- 
tion* Neither  contemplates  the  possibility  of  being  ever  called  upon 
to  elaborate  a  general  system,  and  he  leaves  it  to  those  who  are  to  re- 
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ooncile  all  existiDg  inconawtencies.  Henoe  it  foUuii'Sj  that  so  many 
of  the  genera  proponed  in  local  and  partial  works,  can  find  do  place 
in  a  general  one,  for,  however  spedoua  they  may  look  when  atandii^ 
alone»  it  is  often  found  that  they  will  not  unite  into  a  consistent 
whole,  and  they  may  be  therefore  said  still  further  to  embroil  the 
very  subject  they  were  designed  to  illustrate. 

In  the  want  of  tranchant  characters  in  the  perfect  inaects,  Dr 
Boisduval  thinks  himself  justified  in  taking  into  account  such  as  are 
presented  by  the  caterpillar  and  chrysalis.  This  method,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  has  been  often  adopted  before,  and  is  not  objectioiiable; 
for  although  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  dmve  the  characters 
from  the  butterflies  in  order  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  species, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  individuality  is  the  same  in  all  forms. 
His  genera  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  he  appears  to  have  esta- 
blished or  adopted  none  but  such  as  were  indispensable.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  blamed  by  some  for  not  subdividing 
with  a  less  sparing  hand.  His  genus  Papilio  has  quite  a  Limuean 
aspect,  comprising  224  species :  Pieris  contains  166,  and  Terias  59. 
These  great  genera  are  divided  into  groups,  founded  on  the  fiwm  of 
the  caterpillar,  the  pictorial  design  and  shape  of  the  wings,  thejudes^ 
and  finally  the  native  country  of  the  insect.  These  groups,  however, 
are  given  without  characters,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  too  minute ; 
an  omission  whidi  greatly  impairs  their  value. 

Our  author  divides  the  order  Lepidoptera  into  two  grand  Legituu, 
which  he  names  Rhopalocsbbs,  having  dub-shaped  antennae,  and 
Hetbbocbbbs,  with  variable  antennae.  The  former,  which  oorre- 
sponds  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Lepidoptera  diuma,  he  di* 
vides  into  three  sections,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
chrysalis  is,  secured ;  1st,  Sttccincti,  having  the  chrysalis  attadied  by 
the  tail  and  a  band  round  the  middle ;  2d,  Suspensi,  chrysalis  suspended 
by  the  tail  only ;  3d,  Involuli,  chrysalis  endosed  in  a  cocoon.  The 
first  of  these  sections  contains  the  Iribes,  Papillonides,  Pierides,  Eu- 
menides,  Lycenides,  Erydnides,  Peridromides ;  the  second,  Danai- 
des,  Heliconides,  Nymphalides,  Brassolides,  Morphidea,  Satyrides, 
Biblides,  Libjrthides ;  the  third,  the  Hesperides. 

As  in  most  arrangements,  the  great  genus  Papilio  commences  the 
series,  or  rather  the  group  named  Omithoptera,  which  indndes  se- 
veral of  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  kinds  formerly  r^iened  to 
Papilio.  The  type  of  this  new  genus  is  the  magnificent  P.  PriamuSj 
which,  with  its  assodates,  are  all  natives  of  the  great  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipdago.   As  an  example  of  the  valuable  information  sup- 
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plied  by  this  work,  we  may  refer  to  the  account  of  Papilio  Memnony 
under  which  oar  author  proves  that  no  fewer  than  six  or  seven  kinds, 
hitherto  regarded  as  distinct,  are  mere  varieties  of  that  protean 
insect.  The  descriptions  are  of  considerabFe  length,  and  formed  on 
the  model  of  Oodart's,  whose  exact  words  in  many  cases  the  author 
very  properly  adopts.  In  conformity  with  the  plan  followed  in  the 
whole  series,  no  concise  specific  characters  are  given,  which  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  an  inconvenience.  The  present  volume 
extends  to  the  genus  Terias,  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  nearly 
three  other  similar  volumes  will  be  requisite  to  complete  the  Diur- 
nal Lepidoptera  alone,  on  the  same  amjile  and  satisfactory  plan. 
The  platee  illustrating  this  volume  are  engraved  with  great  care, 
and  fenn  a  valuable  accompaniment  to  the  text. 
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A  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  Australia  and  (he  adjacent  Islands,    By 

John  Gould,  P.  L.  S.,  &c.     Part  I.  Royal  8vo.  1837. 

Mr  Qwild  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  prospectus  to  this  work: 
"  The  author  trusts  that  the  present  work  will  not  be  deemed  un- 
called for ,-  more  especially  as  not  only  are  we  leas  acquainted  with 
the  natural  forms  inhabiting  this  portion  of  the  globe,  differing,  as 
they  do,  so  widely  from  all  others,  whether  belonging  to  the  old  or 
new  world.  The  author,  therefore,  conceives,  that  a  work  on  the 
birds  of  these  countries  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  not 
only  to  the  naturalist  and  scientific  men  of  our  own  country,  but  to 
those  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves of  these  distant  colonies ;  and  he  is  farther  induced  to  com- 
mence such  an  undertaking,  having  at  this  moment  in  his  possession 
an  exceedingly  rich  collection,  perhaps  the  finest  extant,  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  countries,  among  which  are  a  large  number  of  un- 
described  species." 

''  The  object  of  the  present  publication  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
make  known,  and  record  in  an  eligible  form,  the  best  accessions  which 
science  has  latterly  acquired  from  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and,  in 
order  to  render  it  of  real  value  and  utility  to  the  men  of  science  of 
all  countries,  the  author  has  determined  upon  giving,  besides  a  La- 
tin and  English  description,  measurements,  synonyms,  &c.  a  figure 
of  the  head  of  the  natural  size  of  every  species,  a  feature  not  to  be 
found  in  preceding  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  by  which  each 
bird  may  at  once  be  distinguished,  hitherto  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, particularly  in  those  that  are  nearly  allied.  The  work  will 
be  published  in  pprts,  each  of  which  will  contain  eighteen  plates, 
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with  letter-press  descriptions. — The  price  of  the  work  is  L.  1, 58.  »• 
loured  ;  15s.  uncoloured ;  and  the  letter-press  may  be  had  sepsrate* 
ly  for  5s.  Full  generic  characters  will  be  given  at  or  near  the  dose 
of  the  work,  and  a  short  history  of  the  various  groups  and  their  af- 
finities, with  what  has  been  asocrtained  of  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
will  be  added." 

The  above  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  and  objects  of 
Mr  Gould's  new  work.  The  plates  (lithographs)  are  beautifully 
and  spiritedly  executed,  and  the  descriptions  are  compact  and  accu- 
rate. But  having  thus  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  the  work,  we 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  condensation  which  we  like  to  see,  and 
understand  should  be  contained  in  a  synopsis ;  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  characters  of  the  netv  genera,  even  though  they  should 
have  to  be  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  would  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  student.  We  nevertheless  recommend  this 
book  as  a  synopsis  beautifully  illustrated. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  forms  noticed  are  Calodera,  Gould, 
a  genus  very  properly  formed  from  the  bird  figured  in  Ornithologi- 
cal Illustrations  by  Sir  W.  Jardine  and  Mr  Selby  under  the  title  of 
PtiUmorhynchiis  nuchalis,  remarkable  for  the  beautifiil  ruff  of  sa- 
tiny feathers  which  adorns  the  nape.  Mr  Gould  has  also  been  60 
fortunate  as  to  procure  what  he  considers  a  second  species,  whidi  be 
has  named  C.  maculata,  adorned  also  with  a  somewhat  similar  nu- 
chal ruff.  Slrvthidea  is  a  curious  form ;  and  Neomorpha,  inha- 
biting New  Zealand,  two  species,  is  very  remarkable;  the  ge- 
nus seems  allied  to  Promerops,  and  has  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
supplied  with  large  rounded  yellow  wattles.  A  second  species  of 
Nestor  is  characterized  under  the  title  N.  produciys,  and  has  the 
bill  extremely  developed.  A  new  genus  is  proposed,  having  hr  its 
type  Meliphaga  lunulata,  Hcematops,  Gould ;  but  this,  we  belieTe^ 
has  been  previously  named  and  characterized  by  Mr  Swainaon,  un^ 
der  the  title  Gymnophrys.  Two  species  of  Zosierops,  from  the  in- 
terior of  New  SouUi  Wales,  are  noticed  in  addition  to  the  well- 
known  Z.  dorsalis. 

Birds  of  Europe,    By  John  Gould,  F.  L.  S.     London^  Folio. 

Parts  20  and  21  of  this  fine  work  are  nearly  completed,  and  wiU 
appear  together.  These  numbers  were  expected  to  have  contained 
all  the  European  birds,  but  it  has  been  found  that  another  (Part 
22,)  will  still  be  necessary.  In  this  some  extremely  rare  birds  will  be 
figured,  such  as  Accentor  montanellus,  Caprimulgus  ruficolUs,  Syltia 
sericea,  and  lucinioides,  &c. ;  specimens  of  which  have  been  forward- 
ed to  Mr  Gould  by  the  Directors  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
while  the  curators  of  the  museums  at  Leyden  and  Berlin,  are  acting 
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with  the  rame  liberality  in  respect  to  the  rare^  sometimes  unique  spe- 
cimens^ which  these  collections  possess. 

lUustralions  rf  Ornithology.  By  Sir  W.  Jardinb^  and  P.  J.  Selbt, 
(New  Series.)  No.  I.  Edinburgh^  Lizars^  1837-  4to.  and  imp.  4to. 
The  first  Number  of  this  '^  New  Series  of  Ornithological  Plates"  is 
published,  and  ccmtains  figures  of  Pernis  upivorus,  Htfpiipetes  Ga^ 
neesa,  Brackypus  eulilotug,  n.  s.,  Jantkocincla  squamata,  Columha 
princeps,  Craa  YarrelUL  The  parts  will  appear  at  intervals  of 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months^  and  will  each  contain  six  illustnu- 
tions^  accompanied  by  descriptions,  and  occasional  wood-cuts  repre« 
senting  the  characteristic  parts  of  new  or  little  known  genera. 


Transactions  and  Pkriodicals — British. 

Transactions  of  the  Linnasan  Society  of  London^  Vol.  xvii.  Part 
the  Third.     4to.     London,  1836. 

A  continuation  of  the  volume  and  commencing  with XV.  Descriptions 

jfc  of  the  insects  collected  by  Captain  P.  King,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the  Survey  cf 
^  Straits  of  Magellan.  By  John  Cubtis,  Esq.,  A.  ti.  Haliday,  Esq.,  and 
Francis  Walkeb,  Esq.  Mr  Curtis  remarks,  in  a  dbioart  introduction  to  the  paper, 
**  The  collection  was  formed  along  the  coast  from  St  Paul's  in  Brazil  to  Valpa- 
niso.  The  splendid  objects  of  natural  history  that  ha^e  been  found  from  time 
to  time  in  Brazil,  and  sent  to  Europe,  render  it  less  easy  to  detect  novelties  in 
that  countzy,  but  those  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Chili  are  less  known,  and  I 
hare  never  seen  any  collection  from  the  extreme  south  of  the  New  World  ex- 
cepting the  present  one.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  similarity 
that  exists  in  many  instances  between  the  corresponding  parallels  of  the  southern 
and  northern  hemispheres,  and  in  others  to  observe  the  analogues  which  take 
the  place  of  absent  types.  Throughout  the  whole  of  South  America,  for  ex- 
ample, the  genus  Carabus  appears  to  be  unknown,  excepting  about  lat  50% 
where  a  species  of  that  group,  with  a  narrow  thorax,  has  been  found.  The 
genus  Culex  also  occurs,  and  many  others  might  be  noticed  that  not  only  approach, 
but  are  identical  with  the  typical  forms  of  North  America  and  of  Europe."  The 
paper  is  devoted  to  the  Hymenoptera  by  A.  H.  Haliday,  Esq.  and  the  Diptera 
by  Francis  Walker,  Esq.  Of  the  former,  fifty-five  species  are  described ;  of  the 
latter,  seventy-eight,  a  great  proportion  of  each  being  marked  as  new.  The  de< 
Bcriptions  are  entirely  Latin,  the  locality  and  an  occasional  remark  noted  in  Engp- 
lish,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  the  scanty  proportion  of  observations  which  ac- 
companies the  specific  characters. XVI.  Description  of  a  new  species  of  the 

genus  Camion,  By  Mr  Samctel  Stuchbubo,  A.  L.  S.  Canuleon  aristatus* 
— '*  Superdliari  ocdpitalique  carina  elevata  et  crenulata,  caudse  anteriori  parte 
dorsique  apophysibus  elongatis  cristam  dorsalem  constituentibus ;  squamis  fere 
rotundis  subtequalibus.**  It  is  from  the  river  Gaboon  in  Western  iEquinoctial 
Africa,  and  is  illustrated  by  an  uncoloured  lithographic  plate.-.-.— XVI  I.  Observa- 
tions on  the  genus  Hosacha  and  the  American  Loti.  By  George  Bxntham,  Esq. 
A  new  genus  is  proposed  for  the  Uniflorous  Loti,  under  the  titie  Microlotus^ 
Eleven  species  of  Hosackia  are  characterized,  and  five  Microbti, XV  III.  C%a- 
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ractera  o/Embia,  a  genua  oflnaeds  aBied  to  the  White  Anta,  fTemUea  :)  vtCl 
Deacriptiona  of  the  Speciea  of  which  it  ia  compoaed.  By  J.  O.  WEsrvool^Esq. 
Three  species,  under  the  generic  titles  of  Embia,  OKgotoma,  Olyriih^  are 
characterized,  and  illustrated  by  an  uncoloured   plate  drawn   by  Westwood. 

XIX.  De  Marchanteia,     Auctore  Thoha  Tayloe.     Written  entirely  in 

Latin,  and  giving  the  characten  of  the  "  Genera  et  apeciea  qutu  miki  Jbrtvata. 

obtuUt.**     Illustrated  by  four  uncoloured  plates. XX.   On  a  New  Arachnide 

uniting  the  genera  Gongleptea  and  Phalangium,  By  the  Rer.  F.  W.  Hope.  As 
Arachnide  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Adrian  Hardy  Haworth,  re- 
markable for  its  long  hinder  legs,  proposed  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  by  Mr 
Hope,  DolichoaceUa  (^•ki^ot  and  9KiK9()  and  dedicated  to  Mr  H^worth,  D. 

Haworthii.     Dlustrated  by  an  uncoloured  plate. XXI.   On  the  Erigonete, 

a   tribe  of  the  order  pofygonacea.   By   George   Bemtham,   Esq.    Dlustrated 

by  four  plates  ofErigeron,  Chorizanthe,  Mucronea, XXIL   Obaervationa  m 

the  Speciea  ofFtedia,     By  Joseph  Woods,  Esq.     This  paper  chieflj  illustFates 

the  subdivisions  of  DecandoUe,  taken  from  the  structure  of  the  fruit. 

XXIII.  Remarka  on  aome  Britiah  Feme.  By  David  Don,  Lib.  L.  S.  Aa- 
pidium  Dumetorvm  must  be  erased  from  Brit.  list.  ( See  our  Botanical  Intel' 
Ugence) — Nephrodium  rigidum  Mr  Don  considers  a  good  and  well-marked  spe- 
cies. For  some  remarks  on  Aaplenium  FiUx  Fdnnina,  see  Botanical  InidUgence. — 
Cjfatea  Dentata^  a  good  species,  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  Alps,  the  Welsh  plants 
being  considered  only  varieties  of  CfragiUa. — Cyatea  regia  is  considered  dis- 
tinct from  C.  Alpina,  There  is  now  no  British  station  for  this  plant,  the  ori- 
ginal one  at  Low  Layton  no  longer  existing,  and  the  Welsh  specimens  bdong  to 

CfragiUa, XXIV.  Deacriptiona  of  Five  New  Speciea  of  the  Genua  Poiks, 

diacovered  by  Dr  Coulter  in  California,  By  David  Don,  Lib.  L.  S.  Collected 
by  Dr  Coulter,  who  has  spent  ten  years  in  the  investigation  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Mexico  and  California.  These  pines  are  described  from  imperfect  spe- 
cimens, which  prevent  the  characters  being  completed ;  there  is,  however,  little 
doubt  that  they  are  distinct     They  will  all  prove  hardy,  and  we  trust  will  soon 

be  raised  in  this  country. XXV.  Some  account  of  the  GaUa  found  an  a  apeeka 

of  Oak  from  the  Shorea  of  the  Dead  Sea.  By  Aylmer  Bourke  Laacbert, 
Esq.  The  "  Mala  Insana**  of  Hasselquist,  and  proved  to  be  identical  with  the 
galls  of  commerce,  and  growing  on  the  Quercua  infectoria,     lUustrsted  by  a 

coloured  plate XXVI.   On  aeveral  New  or  imperfectly  underatood  BritiA 

and  European  planta.  By  Charles  C.  Babington.  Mr  Babington  is  cooTiD- 
ced  of  the  diatinctneaa  of  Erica  Mackajana.  Seventeen  species  are  Dodoed,  and 
annotated  on. 

The  Edinburgh  New  Philosopkicaljournal  Conducted  by  Profes- 
sor Jameson.  October  1836,  January  1837-  Edinburgh,  A. 
and  C.  Black.     8vo.     (Continued  from  p,  402) 

Zoology. 
1.  R.  Jameson,  Esq.  Aaaiatant- Surgeon,  \Qth  Regiment  of  FooL — Notes  on 
the  natural  history  and  statistics  of  the  island  of  Cerigo  and  its  dependencies.  62. 
Continued  from  the  last  Number  of  tiie  Philosophical  Journal,  and  devoted  to  the 
zoology  of  the  island.  The  departments  are  treated  of  separately,  a  few 
paragraphs  being  devoted  to  each. — Invertebrate  Animala.  Very  slight  notice 
is  taken  of  these,  and  insects  are  passed  over  as  "  requiring  more  space  tfaaa 
can  be  at   present  afforded."     A  remark  is  made  that  roolhiscoiis  animals 
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lire  rare,  "  on  account  of  their  forming  a  chwf  article  ofjbod  during  the  long 
fatU  preecribed  hy  the  Greek  church," — Vertebrate  AninuUs.  **  The  ani- 
mals of  thiB  great  division  are  few  in  number."  Fiehea. — In  autumn  shoals 
of  Hemiramphus  appear  on  the  coasts,  and  are  caught  by  lines  trailed  on  the  sur- 
hce  -water.  The  species  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  markets  are,  the  ge- 
nus Percie,  Smaris  vulgaris^  SarguSf  Pagrus  vulgaru,  Cryeophrye  aurata,  Ser^ 
ranme  ecriba  and  cabrUlay  Trigla  fyra,  and  hirundoy  MuUue  surmuletua  and 
barbatuM,  Scorpetta,  Cottue^  Trachinus,  ZeuSj  Caranx,  Cybium,  Dentexy  Creni- 
labnuy  Labnu,  Torpedo,  Ophyeurua,  Pkuroneetee,  Scylluniy  Trygon,  Hemi- 
ramphus, Sygnathus.  A  more  extensive  list  than  is  generally  met  with  in  other 
markets.  Reptilee  are  not  abundant  Among  those  mentioned  are,  Lacerta 
agiHe,  Cohtber  berus,  Rana  eeculenta,  and  Sufo  vulgaris.  Birds,  ^  In  Cerigo 
stationary  birds  are  few  in  number,  but  hosts  appear,  remaining  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  in  spring,  on  their  passage  north  to  spend  the  summer  in  more  temperate 
dimes,  and  in  autumn  on  their  return.**  A  list  under  the  different  seasons  in 
which  their  visits  are  made  is  given,  (oo  long  to  extract,  but  containing  European 
species  only.  Only  four  or  five  birds  are  mentioned  as  truly  indigenous,  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  zoology  of  the  island.  Quails  are  very  abundant,  and 
the  inhabitants  catch  them  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  entomologist  secures 
his  prey,  by  means  of  an  oval  net  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  ;  a  party  of  three  will 
sometimes  secure  twenty  or  thirty  couples  during  the  day.  Quadrupeds  existing 
now  in  a  wild  state  are  few.  Canis  aureus,  Vespertilio  murinus,  Rhinohpkus 
f.  egtmm,  Mustela  foina,  Lepus  Hmidus  and  cunicvhts,  Mus  rattus  and  musculus 
are  all  that  are  noted ;  the  Vespertilionidse  will,  however,  be  most  probably  un- 
derrated. Of  the  domestic  animals,  an  average  of  five  years  in  Cerigo  gives  an- 
nually 3192  homed  cattle,  5524  goats,  sheep,  16,809.     The  hog  is  an  inmate  of 

every  peasant's  cottage. II.  Memoir  on  the  Chemical  composition  of  Asses 

milk.     By  M.  E.  Peliget     (Transkted  from  the  French.) III.  Farther  pre- 
liminary notices  regarding  Fossil  infusoria.     By  Prof.  C.  B.  Ehrenbf.rg-  (  FVom 

Poggendorff*8  Annalen.) On  the  Unity  of  Structure  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

By  Martin  Barry,  M.  D.     A  paper  strongly  advocating  the  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  is  stated  in  the  title. Observations  upon  the  Fossil  Polypi  of  the 

genus  Eschara,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.  By  Milne  Edwards. 

Observations  regarding  Fossil   Infusoria.    By  Professor   Ehrenberq. — 

(From  Wiegman's  Archiv.) 

Sotany, 
On  the  relations  of  colour  and  smell  in  the  more  important  families  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  translated  from  Ueber  das  Licht  vor  Zugtweiss  uber  die 
Chemi^hen,  &c.  An  interesting  paper,  illustrated  by  numerous  tables  exhibit- 
ing the  ratio  in  which  smell  exists  in  plants  of  various  colours.  The  results 
of  the  examination  of  4200  plants  are  given. 

Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  HiHortf,     New  Series.     January 

and  February  1837-     (Continued  from  p.  490.) 

The  new  series  has  begun  with  a  decided  improvement,  first  in  the  quality  of 

the  papers  admitted,  and  2d]y,  in  the  exclusion  of  some  things  which  tended  to 

lower  the  chiuracter  of  the  Magazine  in  its  primary  epoch.     We  also  like  the 

practice  now  adopted  of  giving  us  '*  Translations"  f^m  the  foreign  journals,  af- 
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though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Belection  of  these  papers  the  E£tor  rnvsl 
be  guided,  not  by  their  merit,  but  by  the  smaUness  of  the  coat  at  which  they 
can  be  got  up.  There  are  some  admirable  essays  in  the  Annales  dea  Sdences, 
&C.,  both  botanical  and  zoological,  far  superior  in  the  importance  of  their  subjects, 
in  interest,  and  in  novelty  to  those  selected,  but  the  plates  required  to  illustnte 
them  is  a  yeto  absolute,  and  not  to  be  removed  in  this  country  for  years  to  comei 
— until  a  love'  of  genuine  science  shall  have  displaced  that  ficklish  amateurship 
now  so  common,  and  frequently  forsooth  held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  wide  spreid 
which  natural  history  has  made  among  us !  Oh  Yes,  "^  Illustrations"  for  the 
'  drawing-room, — '<  coloured  figures'*  for  wealthy  collectors— too  lazy  or  ignorant 
to  determine  their  species  without  this  aid — and  "  Popular  Histories'' fi>r  children, 
sell  all  we]l  enough,  but  let  us  note  the  spead  of  natural  sdoice  by  a  higher  test, 
— and  how  few  are  they  who  would  subscribe  to  put  into  an  English  dress  the 
essays  of  Morren,  Miiller,  Dujardin,  Edwards,  Turpin,  Rusconi,  and  a  host  of 
others  ?  We  can  merely  indicate  the  contents  of  our  contemporary,  whose  success 
will  give  us  sbcere  pleasure. 

1.  Zoology. 

Blyth  on  the  Psychological  distinctions  between  Man  and  all  other  Animals ; 
and  the  consequent  diversity  of  Human  Influtnce-over  the  inferior  Ranks  of  Crea- 
tion, from  any  mutual  and  reciprocal  Influence  exercised  among  the  latter,  p.  1, 

and  p.  77.     An  essay  of  very  considerable  merit. Description  of  a  new 

British  fish,  by  Dr  Ed.  Mooke,  p.  17.  The  fish  is  Peristedion  Malannat.  Xaes- 
|Mt2e,  the  Trigla  cataphracta,  Lin,  and  was  taken  between  Plymouth  and  the 

Eddystone. Bbee'b  observations  upon  TrochiUum  crabroniforwUt,  the  Lunsr 

Hornet  Sphinx,  p.  19.  This  insect  is,  we  believe,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  south  of  Scotland.  We  have  lately  seen  specimens 
of  the  Salix  caprea  cut  in  Berwickshire,  perforated  in  many  places  with  the  grub 

of  it.* SraiCKLANO  on  the  mode  of  Progression  observed  in  the  genus  lima^ 

Srug.  p.  28. Charlesworth  on  the  Occurrence  of  Voluta  Lambert!  on  the 

Suffolk  coast ;  with  observations  upon  its  daim  to  rank  with  existing  spedes^ 

p.  d5. Observations  upon  Voluta  Lamberti,  with  a  description  of  a  gigandc 

species  of  Terebratuhi  from  the  Coralline  Crag,  by  Eo.  Charleswo&th,  p.  90l 

2.  Botany. 

Christy's  Notices  of  Rare  PUnts  collected  in  Jersey,  p.  25 Bowman  on 

the  Longevity  of  the  Yew,  as  ascertained  from  actual  sections  of  its  Trunk  ;  and 

on  the  origin  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  churchyards,  p.  26,  and  p.  85 

Bird's  Remarks  on  a  particular  form  of  irritability  observed  in  the  stems  of 
many  plants,  especially  exogens,  evinced  on  dividing  them  in  the  direction  of 

their  axis,  p.  57. Some  observations  on  the  oak,  by  Von  Osdat,  p.  74«     We 

hope  to  see  many  papers  like  the  two  preceding,  and  no  more  like  this. 

Such  is  a  list  of  the  original  papers  in  these  numbers,  for  we  omit  of  puipoee 
any  notice  of  the  Translations  and  Reviews. 

*  In  Dumfries-shire  it  is  abundant,  inhabiting  in  the  larva  state  S.  eafiTea  and 
the  Black  Italian  poplar.  The  perfect  insect,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  taken,  aad 
specimens  are  to  be  procured  with  ctrtamty  only  by  rearing  the  caterpillar. 
--W.J. 
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Eniomologkal  Magazine,  No.  XVIII.  January  1837*  (Continu- 
ed from  p.  490.) 
Art  26.  Continuation  of  the  *'  Wanderings  and  ponderings  of  an  Insect  Hun- 
ter ;"  which  has  extended  through  several  numhers.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we 
should  express  an  opinion  regarding  the  character  of  this  effusion ;  but  the  pro- 
priety may  surely  be  questioned  of  devoting  so  large  a  space  to  a  paper  which 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  appropriate  and  professed  objects  of  the  maga^ 
zine.  We  admit  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  somewhat  popular  complexion  to  a 
woric  of  this  nature,  but  any  Attempt  made  with  that  laudable  view  should  be 
in  close  connection  with  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 

27.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  article,  this  forms  a  continuation 

of  Mr  Haliday*8  elaborate  and  valuable  paper  on  Parasitical  Hymenoptera, 

28.  Notes  on  various  Insects,     By  J.  W.  Bond.     Combat  of  ants — economy  of 

ClytuB  arcuatus — ^nest  of  the  common  wasp. ^29.  Notes  on  Diptera.     By  F. 

Walkza.  These  notices  of  the  dipterous  species  occurring  in  Britain  are  cal- 
culated to  be  very  useful,  for  we  have  yet  a  roost  incomplete  knowledge  of  this 
department  of  entomology.  Besides  the  citation  of  numerous  localities,  Mr 
Walker  describes  three  new  spedes  of  Platypalpus,  as  well  as  other  new  species, 
two  of  which  he  refers  to  genera  named  by  himself.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
his  investigations  have  extended  to  Scotland ;  we  have  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence in  that  country  of  several  kinds  of  Molobrus,  not  indicated  as  having 
occurred  to  him  there. 80.  Notes  of  Capture$,  By  Delta.  Additional  lo- 
calities mentioned  for  some  of  the  rarer  Lepidoptera.  It  is  stated  that  the  larva 
oiLeminitis  Camilla,  differs  from  that  figured  by  Curtis  on  the  authority  of  Hub- 
ner,  and  that  it  may  be  found  by  carefully  hunting  the  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle. 
We  wish  it  had  occurred  to  Delta,  that  a  description  of  this  caterpillar  would 
have  been  greatly  more  desirable  than  an  extract  from  Oviedo,  touching  scor- 
pions.  31-  Further  observations  on  the   Septenary  System.     By  Edward 

Newman.  A  recapitulation  of  the  principles  of  the  septenary  system,  and  af- 
fording further  illustrations  of  it,  with  a  view  to  supply  some  deficiencies  in 
^  Sphinx  vespiformis."  In  the  last  sentence  of  his  paper,  the  author  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  septenary  system  now 
appears  to  be  radiation  from  a  centre,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  eccentric,  a  state- 
ment, we  fear,  in  which  its  opponents  will  be  too  willing  to  acquiesce. 92. 

Notes  about  CiUenum  laterale  and  a  sub-marine  species  of  Aleocbaridie.  By  A. 
H.  Haliday,  M.  a.  The  small  beetle  CiUenum  littorals,  is  found  abundantly 
on  the  shore  near  Dublin.  It  preys  on  sand-hoppers  f  Talitrus  locusta,  Leach.  J 
A  great  part  of  its  existence  is  passed  under  the  sea.  The  same  peculiarity  is 
observable  in  a  minute  brachelytrous  insect  described,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
by  Mr  Haliday  under  the  name  of  Diglossa  mersa.     It  seems  to  belong  to  the 

fiunily   OxyteUdae, 33.  Notes  on  the  economy  of  Gyrinus  viUosus.     By 

Rev.  A.  W.  Griesbach. 34.  Discovery  of  Elater  crocatus  (Zeigler)  an- 

nounced.       By  Thomas  Desvignes. 35.  Description  of  two    Scarabaei 

YPropomacrus  Arhaces,  Newman,  and  Scarabaeus  Croesus)  in  the  cabinet  of 
Samuel  Hanson,  Esq.  M.  E.  S.  &c.     By  Edward  Newman.     With  an  ill.en- 

graved  and  uncoloured  plate 36.  Verses 37.  Notes  on  Tenthredinidso. 

By  Edward  Newman.  Contains  characters  of  several  species,  and  a  new  ge- 
nus Buura  allied  to  Pristophora  of  Stephens  proposed. 38.  Some  account 

of  the  birds  of  .Godalming.    By  Waring  Kidd  and  others.        89.  Proceedings 
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of  the  Entomological  Clul>.  The  proceedings  of  this  body  are  probaUy  more 
interesting  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned  than  to  the  public.  The  nume- 
rous contributions  received  must  soon  enable  them  to  form  a  very  extensive  toUeo- 
tion  of  insects.  In  ajoumey  by  Messrs  Walker  and  W.  Christy  to  Uie  neighbour- 
hood of  North  Cape,  six  different  kinds  of  butterflies  were  foundin  that  bighlad- 
tude.  Varieties  oiHipparchia  ligea  and  blanditut  were  so  intermixed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  them,  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  these  constitute  but  t 
single  species.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  perhaps  be  safer 
to  conclude,  that  when  tM'o  closely  allied  species  occur  in  profusion  in  the  same 
locality,  a  sexual  union  sometimes  takes  place  between  them,  and  hybrids  are 
produced  partaking  of  the  attributes  of  both.  We  know  that  Poniia  napi  and 
P.  rapae  have  been  observed  united,  and  also  H.  hyperanthuM  to  !!•  Janira — 

species  not  so  intimately  related  to  each  other  as  H.  Ugta  and  H*  blandina, 

40.   Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  France 41.   Proceedings 

of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.— 42.  List  of  Entomological  works. 

Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine.     By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookeb, 

Professor  of  Bot.  in  the  Universitj  of  Glasgow.     Parts  xvil 

xviii.  xix.  xx.  (Continued  from  page  404  ) 

These  numbers  are  wholly  devoted  to  a  biographical  account  of  Mr  Douglas^ 
and  agreeably  to  our  promise  (No.  IV.  p.  404),  we  present  to  our  readers  a  nodoe 
of  the  interesting  Memoir  of  this  lamented  Naturalist,  and  regret  that  our  neces- 
sarily circumscribed  limits  prevent  going  into  more  ample  details  of  a  zeal,  ud- 
surpassed  perhaps  in  the  cause  of  botanical  science,  and  of  dangers  eneoua- 
tered  with  the  most  fearless  intrepidity,  and  which  atlast  proved  unhappily  fatiL 

Mr  Douglas  was  born  at  Scone,  near  Perth,  in  1799,  of  humble  but  respect- 
able parents.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  school,  but  seems  to  have  bad 
less  relish  for  book-learning  than  for  fishing  and  bird-nesting  and  coUectiog 
flowers, — a  taste  which  soon  ripened  into  a  fondness  for  the  pursuits  and  objects 
of  Natural  History,  generally,  but  in  particular  of  botany.  This  led  to  his  em- 
ployment in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  that  time  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr  Beattie,towhom  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  for  seven  yeark 
In  this  situation  he  devoted  his  whole  heart  and  mind  to  the  attainment  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  acquired  that  decided  taste  for  botani- 
cal pursuits  which  he  so  ardently  followed  in  after  life.  From  the  gardens  at 
Scone  he  was  removed  to  those  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  at  Valleyfield,  near  Cul- 
ross,  where  his  botanical  taste  was  much  improved  by  the  rich  collection  of 
exotic  plants  cultivated  there,  and  by  the  contents  of  a  valuable  botanical  libraiy 
to  which  be  was  kindly  permitted  access.  After  remaining  two  years  at  VaUey- 
field,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Glasgov, 
where  be  applied  to  his  professional  duties  ^ith  so  great  a  diligence  and  sHCcea 
as  to  gain  the  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  particularly  of  Dr  Hooker. 
He  was  in  consequence  recommended  by  that  genUeman  to  the  London  Horticolta- 
n\  Society,  as  a  botanical  collector ;  and  in  1823  was  dispatched  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  procured  many  fine  plants,  and  enriched  the  Society's  collee- 
tion  of  fruit-trees.  On  his  return,  he  was  sent  in  the  following  year  *•  to  explore 
the  botanical  riches  of  the  country  in  North- West  America,  adjoining  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  southward  towards  California.  After  a  long  and  tedious  voyage 
of  above  eight  months,  during  which  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  gratifying 
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]ib  taste  for  objects  of  natural  history  both  at  sea  and  the  various  coasts  and  is- 
lands on  which  he  occasionally  landed,  he  reached  the  Columbia  river  on  the  7th 
of  April  1834,  and  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  researches.  Fortunately  for 
the  interests  of  botanical  science,  Mr  Douglas,  while  exploring  these  remote 
and  hitherto  untrodden  rejgions,  kept  a  regular  journal  of  his  proceedings,  and 
from  this,  as  given  in  the  Memoir,  we  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  some 
interesting  extracts. 

"  I  may  mention  some  birds  of  this  country  (vicinity  of  the  Columbia)  that 
came  under  my  notice ;  and  first,  the  sUver-hMded  eagle,  (Aquiia  leueocephala 
of  Richardson  and  Swainson  ?)  a  grand  creature,  abundant  wherever  there  are 
rivers  containing  fish.  These  birds  peich  on  dead  trees  and  stumps  overhang- 
ing the  water,  and  are  invariably  found  near  cascades  and  £ills ;  they  are  wary 
and  diflicult  to  be  killed,  although  other  species  of  eagle  do  sometimes  overcome 
them.  The  voice  is  a  shrill  whistle  :  they  build  their  nests  in  large  trees,  not 
confining  themselves  to  dead  trunks,  and  appear  always  to  select  the  most  con- 
spicuous situations,  such  as  the  tops  of  steep  rocks,  points  and  necks  of  land, 
where  they  may  be  almost  certainly  looked  for.  Two,  three,  and  even  four 
young  ones  are  hatched  at  a  time,  which  keep  the  nest,  and  continue  on  the  tree 
much  longer  than  most  birds,  seldom  quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
they  were  reared.  The  colour  of  the  first  plumage  is  a  brownish-black,  which 
in  the  first  spring  assumes  a  mottled  grey,  lighter  on  the  head  and  tail ;  the  se- 
cond year,  these  parts  become  perfectly  white  and  the  body  black.  I  killed  one 
of  these  birds  flying  last  July ;  it  was  a  fine  large  male,  and  was  perched  on  a 
stump  close  to  the  village  of  Cockqua,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Chenook 
nation.  This  tribe  was  at  war  with  the  Clatsops,  and  some  other  Indians,  and 
many  were  the  feats  of  strength  and  dexterity  which  they  performed  in  order  to 
show  their  superior  powers,  among  which  were  hitting  a  mark  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  a  guU'  One  individual  passed  the  arrows  through  a  small  hoop  of 
grass  six  inches  in  diameter,  thrown  up  into  the  air  by  another  person,  and  then 
with  his  rifle  struck  a  mark  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  distant,  exclaiming  that 
none  of  King  George's  chiefs  could  do  the  like  any  more  than  chaunt  the  death- 
song  and  dance  war-dances  with  him.  On  this  bravado,  deeming  it  a  good  op- 
portunity to  show  myself  a  fair  marksman,  the  poor  silver-headed  eagle  was 
made  to  pay  for  it.  I  lifted  my  gun,  which  was  charged  with  swan-shot,  walked 
to  within  forty-five  yards  of  the  bird,  and  throwing  a  stone  to  raise  him,  brought 
him  down  when  flying.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  many  of  the  natives,  who 
never  think  of  the  possibility  of  shooting  an  object  in  motion,  laid  their  hands 
on  their  mouths  in  token  of  fear,  a  common  gesture  with  them.  The  fellow, 
however,  still  shewing  himself  inclined  to  maintain  his  superiority,  gave  me  a 
shot  at  his  hat,  which  he  threw  up  himself,  when  my  shot  carried  away  all  the 
crowu,  leaving  nothing  but  the  brim.  My  fiune  was  hereupon  sounded  through 
the  whole  country,  and  a  high  value  attached  to  my  gun.  Ever  since,  I  have 
found  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bring  down  a  bird  flying  when  I  go  near 
any  of  their  lodges,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  make  it  appear  as  a  little 
matter,  not  done  on  purpose  to  be  observed.  With  regard  to  the  hat  in  ques- 
tion, I  may  mention  that  it  was  woven  of  the  roots  of  Helonias  tenax,  which  the 
Indians  of  the  Columbia  call  Qtup-  Quip ;  and  on  my  observing  the  tissue  with 
attention,  Cockqua  promised  that  his  little  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  should  make 
me  three  or  four  after  the  European  shiqw,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  his  own 
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bat,  and  a  large  Gollection  of  baskets,  caps,  aod  pouches  of  the  same  materisl, 
for  which  I  paid  in  tobacco,  kniyes,  nafls,  and  gun*flints.  The  roots  of  Qpe- 
mt  and  Th^a  are  also  used  for  the  Hune  purpose.  When  returning  last  subi- 
mer  from  the  Grand  Rapids,  I  saw  one  of  these  silver-headed  eagles  take  asanU 
sturgeon  out  of  the  water,  and  as  he  was  soaring  over  my  head,  I  lifted  my  gaa 
and  brought  him  down.  The  claws  of  the  bird  were  so  firmly  dencfaed  throo^ 
the  cartilaginous  substance  of  the  fish*s  back,  that  he  would  not  let  go»  till  I 
introduced  a  needle  into  the-yertebrae  of  his  neck.  The  sturgeon  menanred  fif- 
teen  inches  long,  and  weighed  four  pounds." — Na  cxix.  pp.  96^  99. 

«  On  Thursday  28d  (March  1826,)  we  proceeded  on  our  voyi^  widi  a  stimg 
westerly  wind,  which  enabled  us  to  hoist  a  sail,  and  reached  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  FUls  at  dusk,  where  we  camped  in  a  small  coye  under  a  shelving  lock 
Fortunately  the  night  was  fine,  and  the  moon  bright,  which  waa  the  more  agree- 
able, as  the  wind  would  not  allow  of  our  tent  being  pitched.  Here  we  wcr 
placed  in  a  dangerous  predicament,  from  the  natives  who  collected  in  lurasoaDy 
laige  numbers,  and  showed  every  disposition  to  be  troublesome,  because  th^ 
did  not  receive  so  ample  a  supply  of  tobacco  as  they  had  expected.  We  weie 
obliged  to  watch  the  whole  night  Having  a  few  of  my  smaU  wax  tapers  saD 
remaining,  I  lighted  one,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr  Murray  of  Glasgow,  and 
to  arrange  in  paper  some  mosses  that  I  had  collected  the  preceding  evening. 
Daylight  was  a  most  gladsome  sight,  as  may  be  imagined,  after  spending  the  houn 
of  darkness  surrounded  by  at  least  450  savages,  whose  manners  announced  sny- 
thing  but  amicable  feelings  towards  us.  As  no  one  in  the  brigade  could  oonverae 
with  them  much  better  than  myself,  little  could  be  done  by  persuasion.  How- 
ever, discovering  that  two  of  the  principal  men  underetood  the  Chenook  laqgnsf^ 
which  I  am  slightly' acquainted  with,  I  found  this  circumstance  of  some  advaa- 
tsge.  After  taking  a  hurried  and  anxious  breakfast  on  the  rocks,  we  proceeded 
seversl  miles  up  the  river,  and  in  the  afternoon  made  the  portage  over  the  great 
FUls,  where  Mr  M*Leod  was  apprized  that  the  Indians  were  lying  in  wait  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  us  and  pillaging  the  boat  This  warning  proved  too 
correct  No  sooner  had  they  received  the  customary  present  of  tobacco,  thsa 
they  became  desirous  of  compelling  us  to  encamp  for  the  night,  that  they  might 
the  better  effect  their  purpose.  The  firat  symptom  of  hostile  intentions  which 
we  observed,  was  their  cunning  trick  of  sprinkling  water  on  the  gun4)rrre]s  of 
our  party,  and  when  the  boats  were  ordered  to  be  put  into  the  water,  they  wooU 
not  allow  it  to  be  done.  As  Mr  M'L.  was  laying  his  hand  on  the  ahoulden  of 
one  native  to  push  him  back,  another  fellow  immediately  drew  from  bis  quivers 
bow  and  a  handful  of  arrows,  and  presented  it  at  Mr  M*L.  My  poaition  at  the 
time,  at  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  enabling  me  to  perceive  this  manoeuvre,  sad 
no  time  being  to  be  lost,  I  instantly  slipped  the  cover  off  my  gun,  which  aw 
fortunately  loaded  with  buckshot,  and  presenting  it  at  him,  I  invited  him  to  dis- 
charge his  arrow,  when  1  would  return  it  with  my  own  weapon.  Jusi  at  tbi» 
moment,  a  chief  of  the  Kyemuse,  and  three  of  his  young  men,  who  are  the  ter- 
ror of  all  the  other  tribes  west  of  the  mountains,  and  the  staunch  friends  of  ^ 
white  people  (as  they  call  us)  stepped  in  among  the  party,  and  settled  tbe  ai&ir 
without  any  further  trouble."  P.  104 — 106. 

"  The  weather  being  pleasant,  I  begun  preparing  for  my  great  excurooa  to 
the  mountains,  and  sent  accordingly  to  the  Indian  camp  to  bid  my  guide  be  reid|y 
by  sunrise.     During  the  night  I  was  annoyed  by  the  visit  of  a  herdof  lats,  vrfneh 
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denrared  every  partide  of  seed  I  had  eollected»  eat  dean  tbrough  a  bundle  of 
dried  plants,  and  carried  off  my  soap-brush  and  razor  1  As  one  was  taking  away 
my  inkstand,  which  I  had  been  using  shortly  before,  and  which  lay  dose  to  my 
pillow,  I  raised  my  gun,  which,  with  my  faithful  dog,  always  is  placed  under  my 
blanket  by  my  side,  with  the  muzzle  to  my  feet,  and  hastily  gave  him  the  con- 
tents. When  I  saw  how  large  and  strong  a  creature  this  rat  vras,  I  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  exploits  of  the  herd  in  depriving  me  of  my  property.  The  body 
and  tail  together  measured  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  back  is  brown,  the  belly  white  ; 
while  the  tail  and  enormous  ears  are  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with 
wMskera  three  inches  long,  and  jet  black.  Unfortunatdy  the  spedmen  was 
•pofiled  by  the  size  of  the  shot,  which  in  my  haste  to  secure  the  animal  and  re- 
cover my  ink-stand,  I  did  not  take  time  to  change ;  but  a  fenwle  of  the  same 
aort  venturing  to  return  some  hours  after,  I  handed  it  a  smaller  shot,  which  did 
not  destroy  the  skin.  It  was  in  all  respects  like  the  other,  except  being  a  little 
smaller."— P.  115. 

<*  About  an  hour's  walk  from  my  camp,  (in  North  California,)  I  met  an  Indian, 
wbo,  on  perceiving  me,  instantly  strung  his  bow,  placed  on  his  left  arm  a  sleeve 
of  racoon  skin,  and  stood  on  the  defensive.  Bdng  quite  satisfied  that  this 
conduct  was  prompted  by  fear,  and  not  by  hostile  intentions,  the  poor  fdlow 
having  probably  never  seen  such  a  being  as  myself  before,  I  laid  my  gun  at  my 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  waved  my  hand  for  him  to  come  to  me,  which  he  did 
alowly  and  with  great  caution.  I  then  made  him  place  his  bow  and  quiver  of 
anvws  beside  my  gun,  and  striking  a  light,  gave  him  a  smoke  out  of  my  own 
pipe,  and  a  present  of  a  few  beads.  With  my  pencil  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  CbiK  and  PineUree  which  I  wanted  to  obtain,  and  drew  his  attention  to  it, 
when  he  instantly  pointed  to  the  hills  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant  towards 
the  sooth  ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  intention  of  going  thither,  cheerfully  set 
about  accompanying  me.  At  mid-day  I  reached  my  long-wished-for  pines,  and 
lost  no  time  in  examining  them,  and  endeavouring  to  collect  spedmens  and  seeds. 
New  and  strange  things  sddom  faU  to  make  strong  impressions,  and  are  there- 
fore frequently  over-rated ;  so  that  lest  I  should  never  again  see  my  friends  in 
England  to  inform  them  verbally  of  this  most  beautiful  and  immensdy  grand 
tree,  I  shall  here  state  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  I  could  find  among  several 
that  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind.  At  three  feet  from  the  ground  its  dr- 
comference  is  57  feet  9  inches ;  at  one  hundred  and  thirty- four  feet,  17  feet  5 
inches ;  the  extreme  length  245  feet  The  trunks  are  uncommonly  straight,  and 
the  bark  remarkably  smooth  for  such  laige  timber,  of  a  whitish  or  light-browA 
colour,  and  yidding  a  great  quantity  of  bright  amber  gum.  The  tallest  stema 
are  generally  unbranched  for  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  tree ;  the  branches 
rather  pendulous,  with  cones  hanging  from  their  points  like  sugar-loaves  in  a 
grocer^  shop.  These  cones,  however,  are  seen  only  on  the  loftiest  trees,  and 
the  putdog  myself  in  possession  of  three  of  them,  (all  I  could  obtain,)  nearly 
brought  my  life  to  a  dose.  As  it  was  impossible  dther  to  climb  the  tree  or 
hew  it  down,  I  endeavoured  to  knock  off  the  cones  by  firing  at  them  with  ball, 
when  the  report  of  my  gun  brought  eight  Indians,  all  of  them  painted  with  red 
earth,  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  bone-tipped  spears,  and  flmt-knives.  They 
appeared  any  thing  but  friendly.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  what  I 
wanted,  and  they  seemed  satisfied,  and  sat  down  to  smdce ;  but  presently  I  per- 
cdved  one  of  them  string  his  bow,  and  another  sharpen  his  flint-knife  with  a 
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pair  of  woodeo  pincers,  and  suspend  it  on  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand.  Fardwr 
testimony  of  their  intention  was  unnecessary.  To  save  myself  by  flig;ht  was  im- 
possible, so  without  hesitation  I  stepped  back  about  five  paces,  cocked  my  gun, 
drew  one  of  the  pistols  out  of  my  belt,  and  holding  it  in  my  left  hand,  and  the 
gun  in  my  right,  shewed  myself  determined  to  fight  for  my  life.  As  much  m 
possible  1  endeavoured  to  preserve  my  coolness ;  and  thus  we  stood  looking  at 
one  another  without  making  any  movement  or  uttering  a  word  for  perhaps  ten 
minutes,  when  at  last  one  who  seemed  the  leader  gave  a  sign  that  they  wished  for 
some  tobacco :  this  I  signified  they  should  have  if  they  fetched  me  a  quantity  <tf 
oones.  They  went  off  immediately  in  search  of  them  ;  and  no  sooner  were  they 
all  out  of  sight,  than  1  picked  up  my  three  cones  and  some  twigs  of  the  trees, 
and  made  the  quickest  possible  retreat,  hurrying  back  to  my  camp,  which  I 
reached  before  dusk.  Of  my  three  cones,  one  measures  14^  inches,  and  the 
two  others  are  respectively  half  an  inch  and  an  inch  shorter,  all  full  of  fine  seed.* 
— No.  czx.  p.  190. 

On  the  aOth  of  March  1827,  Mr  Douglas  started  firom  the  Columbia  for  Eng. 
land,  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  traversing  in  his  route  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
«  Grand  Dividing  Ridge'*  of  the  mighty  Continent  of  North  America,  at  the 
height  of  16,000  or  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  Company's 
settlements  he  had  the  happiness  to  meet  Sir  J.  Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and 
Mr  Drummond,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  11th  of  September.  About  the 
beginning  of  October  1829,  he  again  set  out,  under  the  patronage,  partly  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  partly  of  the  Government,  for  North  America,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Columbia  on  the  dd  of  June  1890.  Our  limits  M'il]  not  permit  ib 
to  follow  him  in  his  important  botanical  researches,  and  in  perilous  iiuddents 
which  would  have  shaken  the  courage  of  the  roost  stout-hearted.  Sufiice  it  to 
say,  that  after  having  again  visited  North  California,  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  One  or  two  short  extracts  must  dose  this  notice.  While 
in  California  he  says, — 

"  Early  as  was  my  arrival  on  this  coast  (Dec.  22,)  spring  had  already  com- 
menced. The  first  plant  I  took  in  my  hand  was  Ribea  specionan,  Pursh  (BoL 
Mag.  t.  9590 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t  1557,)  remarkable  for  the  length  and  crimson  splen- 
dour of  its  stamens ;  a  flower  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  finest  Fuciktia;  and 
for  the  original  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  good  Mr  Arch.  Men^ 
zies  in  1779.  The  same  day  I  added  to  my  list  Nemophile  uuignis  (Bot.  Rcjg. 
t.  1719;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  9485,)  a  humble  but  lovely  plant,  the  harbinger  of  Cali- 
fomian  spring,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  carpet  of  the  tenderest  azure  hue. 
What  a  relief  does  this  charming  flower  afford  to  the  eye  from  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  reflection  on  the  micaceous  sand  where  it  grows.** — P.  149. 

In  the  island  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group,  he  "  visited  the  summit 
of  Mottna  Roa,  the  ^t^  or  Long  Mauntavt,  which  afforded  me  inexpressible 
delight.  This  mountain,  with  en  elevation  of  19,517  feet,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  world.  The  journey  (to  the  top)  took  me  seventeen  days.  On 
the  summit  is  a  volcano,  nearly  24  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  present  in 
terrific  activity.  You  must  not  confound  this  with  the  one  situated  on  the 
flanks  of  Mouna  Roa,  and  spoken  of  by  the  missionaries  and  Lord  Byron,  and 
which  I  visited  also.  It  is  diificult  to  attempt  describing  such  an 
place.  The  spectator  is  lost  in  terror  and  admiration  at  beholding  an  < 
sunken  pit,  (for  it  differs  from  all  our  notions  of  volcanoes,  as  posaesaiqg  ccmk- 
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sbaped  goniiiiitB  witb  tenninal  openings,)  five  miles  square  of  which  is  a  lake 
of  liquid  &re,  in  a  state  of  ebulUtiou,  sometimes  tranquil,  at  other  times  rolling 
iu  blaxiiig  waves  with  furious  agitation,  and  casting  them  upwards  in  columns 
from  30  to  170  feet.  In  some  places,  the  hardened  lava  assumes  the  form  of 
Gothic  arches  in  a  colossal  building,  piled  one  above  another  in  terrific  magnifi- 
cence, through  and  among  which  the  fiery  fluid  forces  it  way  in  a  current  that 
proceeds  three  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour,  or  loses  itself  in  fatiiomless  chasms  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cauldron.  This  volcano  is  1272  feet  deep ;  I  mean  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  fire ;  its  chasms  and  caverns  can  never  be  measured.  I  visited 
also  the  volcano  of  Thiranea,  the  lateral  volcano  of  Mouna  Roa ;  it  is  nearly  9 
miles  rouad,  1157  feet  deep,  and  is  likewise  in  a  state  of  terrific  activity.  I  go 
immediately  to  Hawaii  to  work  in  these  roountnins.  May  God  grant  me  a  safe 
return  to  Enghmd.**     P.  161. 

Alas  I  to  England  he  was  destined  never  to  return.  After  surmounting  in- 
numerable dangers  with  almost  unexampled  courage  and  success,  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim at  last  to  one  of  those  accidents,  improperly  so  called,  which  a  mysterious 
Providence  for  wise  purposes  sometimes  permits  to  befal  its  creatures.  His 
death  took  place  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  on  the  road  to  Hido,  the  residence  of 
the  missionaries ;  and  the  particulars  of  the  sad  event  are  given  in  a  letter  from 
these  genUemen.  It  would  appear  that  he  lost  his  way ;  and  his  body  was 
found  in  a  pit  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  wild  cattle,  and  into 
which  a  bullock  had  previously  fallen.  The  fiu:e  was  covered  with  dirt ;  the 
hair  filled  with  blood  and  dust,  the  head  dreadfully  cut,  and  the  limbs  mangled 
and  bruised.  It  was  naturally  concluded,  and  the  conclusion  was  confirmed  by 
medical  gentlemen  who  inspected  the  body,  that  his  death  was  caused  by  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  captured  bullock. 

TRANSACTIONS  AND  PERIODICALS. — Foreign. 
Nouveaux  Memoires  de  la  SociSti  Imperiale  des  Naturalistes  de 

Moscowy  Tom.iv.  (with  13  plates,  and  forming  the  iOth  vol,  of 

the  Collection.)     Moscow,  1835.     4to. 

In  noticing  for  the  first  time  the  Memoirs  of  a  Society  which  is  likely  to  be 
little  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  may  mention  that  the  Imperial  Society 
of  Naturalists  at  Moscow  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  has  published  nume- 
rous volumes  of  valuable  transactions.  Its  primary  object  is  to  investigate  the 
natural  history  of  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose  a  museum  is  formed,  and  almost 
every  year  individuals  are  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  to  examine  the 
most  remote  and  least  known  portions  of  the  empire.  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  Society  are  defrayed  by  the  Emperor,  who  presents  it  with  an  annual  dona- 
tion of  10,000  R.  ass.  In  addition  to  this  each  member  contributes  yearly  SO  R. 
'which  forms  a  sum  in  reserve.  Each  member  on  admission  must  present  to  the 
Society  a  memoir,  or  a  work  known  to  scientific  men.  The  meetings  are  held 
monthly.  The  memoirs  are  allowed  to  be  written  in  Latin,  German,  French, 
English,  Italian,  or  Russian. 

The  volume  of  Transactions  referred  to  above  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
Entomology.  The  first  paper,  which  occupies  113  pages  of  the  volume,  is  entit- 
led, "  Additamenta  Entomologica  ad  Faunam  Russicam,**  and  contains  the  de* 
acriptions  of  no  fewer  than  283  new  species  of  Coleoptera.  These  were  collected 
in  remote  provinces  of  Uie  empire  by  Szovitz,  an  individual  employed  principally 
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to  enmuie  the  botmy ;  but  who  devoted  his  leisure  bom  to  wfaat  hm  beea 
called  iti  sister  sdeooe.  This  person  having  been  carried  oif  by  fever  while 
prosecuting  his  researches,  M.  Faldermann  was  employed  to  render  his  ento- 
mological discoveries  available  to  the  public.  While  engaged  in  this  undert^- 
ing,  another  collector,  named  M£n£tri^  returned  from  the  Asiatic  provinces 
with  numerous  acquisitions,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  diacovedes  of 
both  should  appear  together.  The  result  is  the  highly  important  addition  to  the 
number  of  known  species  mentioned  above.  Most  of  them  have  been  refenred 
to  already  existing  genera,  but  in  four  instances,  M.  Fsldermann  found  it  neees- 
aary  to  establish  new  genera.  These  he  has  named  Platynomerug,  Mtcroderetf 
Tanyproctutt  and  Packymerus.  The  former  of  these  is  nearly  allied  to  Pristo- 
nychus,  the  second  to  Platymetopodis  of  De  Jean  ;  the  third  contains  two  la> 
mellicorn  insects,  and  its  station  is  indicated  between  Melolonthaand  Scaimbaens ; 
the  fourth  likewise  belongs  to  the  lamellicom  section,  and  has  considerable  affi- 
nity to  Amphicomii.  Several  of  the  species  are  of  considerable  size  and  brilliant 
colours.  Such  especially  is  the  Caiabus  Humboldtii,  which  is  equal  in  size  to 
any  of  our  native  species,  and  has  the  elytra  finely  gloased  with  ooppery-red. 
Thirteen  new  Cetonias  are  described  and  figured,  and  many  of  them  partake  of 
the  lustre  and  rich  colouring  which  distinguish  that  beautiiiil  tribe.  The 
brachelytrous  species  amount  to  16.  Among  the  malaoodermata,  a  new  spa- 
des of  Lampyris  (X.  orimtalia  pL  6,  fig.  6,  7),  is  introduced,  so  doeely  resem- 
bling our  native  glow-worm  that  it  might  readily  be  taken  for  a  variety.  The 
eastern  insect,  however,  is  distinguishable  by  being  broader,  by  having  the  elytra 
darker  and  more  dilated  behind,  while  there  are  three  distinct  ridges  along  the 
surfiMse  of  each.  Cicindela  has  received  an  accession  of  five  species  ;  Cychiw 
1,  Carabus  12,  Harpalus  U,  Cantharis  11,  Sllpha  6,  Onthophagna  13.  TUs 
paper  does  not  advance  beyond  the  section  Heteromera,  but  the  remaining  tribes 
have  to  appear  in  a  subsequent  fasciculus.  The  plates,  it  may  be  added,  are  in 
general  well  executed,  but  in  no  instance  are  dissections  given.  Magnified  re- 
presentations of  the  oral  organs  when  new  genera  are  proposed,  as  in  this  casc^ 

should  be  regarded  as  quite  indispensable IL — DcMcriptum  de  quelqva  Co- 

Uopteres  recueiUis  dans  ten  voyage  au  Caucase  et  dona  lee  proomcee  fraa^coiicc- 
meimes  Rueses,  en  1834  et  1835.  Par  T.  VicTo&.  This  paper  is  chiefly  occo- 
pied  with  descriptions  of  those  minute  and  singularly  formed  insects  composing 
the  family  Pselaphidee.  Many  new  localities  are  cited  for  species  previously 
known,  and  a  considerable  number  described  and  figured,  which  are  considered 
new.  We  are  likewise  made  acquainted  with  a  few  minute  coleoptera  belonging 
to  other  families,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  noticed  by  ento- 
mologists  III. — Zettre  eur  le  genre  Xeranthemum,    Par  P.  E.  L.  FiacH£B,et 

C.  A.  Meyer.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  elucidate  the  structure  and  his- 
tory of  various  species  of  this  interesting  tribe  of  plants.  Some  new  kinds  axe 
noticed,  and  useful  observations  advanced  on  the  synonomy  of  those  fbrmeriy 
described.  It  is  accompanied  with  two  lithographic  plates,  illustnting  the  stroo- 
ture  of  the  flowers  and  pappus. 

Bulieiin  de  la  Soci^ii  Imperial  des  Naturalisfes  de  Moscow,  Tom  ix. 
Accompagn^  de  ix.  Planches.     Moscow^  1836.     8vo.  ' 
Art.  1.  The  first  1 15  pages  of  this  volume,  of  which  we  need  mention  only 

the  principal  articles,  are  occupied  with  a  paper  by  Dr  Besber,  entitled  **  Sup- 
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pteDeotmn  ad  STiiopsin  Absynthionim,  tentamen  de  Abrotanifl,  dissertatioiieBi  de 
Seriphidiis  atqae  de  Dranunculis,"  designed  to  convey  additional  information  on 
these  subjects,  wUch  had  previously  been  treated  more  at  length  by  the  same  au- 
thor.  2.  Ueber  die  erste  ursache  der  unebenheit  der  festen  erdoberflsche. 

Sl  Helices  proprie  diets  hucusque  in  liroitibus  Imperii  Russici  observats^  a  Jo- 
anne Krynigki.  This  individual  appears  to  have  examined  the  terrestrial  mol- 
Insca  of  Russia  with  great  care,  and  this  communication  forms  a  sequel  to  others 
already  published  by  him  on  the  same  suhject.  No  fewer  than  forty-one  species 
are  described  in  this  paper  very  minutely,  with  their  synonyms  given  at  length, 
and  several  new  species  are  introduced.  In  the  genus  HeUcogena  (Per.)  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  the  occurrence  of  a  species  well  known  in  more  southern  re- 
gions, viz.  H,  pcmatia,  which  has  been  found  in  the  wooded  and  shady  districts 
of  Volhynia  and  Poltava,  but  it  must  be  accounted  very  rare.  Similar  observa- 
tiona  apply  to  H,  nemoralisy  which  is  likewise  classed  among  the  rarer  kinds. 
H,  koriensis  and  H.  arbuatorumf  well  known  species  in  this  country,  have  spe- 
cial localities  assigned  to  them,  a  proof  that  they  are  by  no  means  generally  dis- 
tributed ;  the  former  has  been  found  in  Volhynia,  the  latter  in  Podolia. 4. 

Uber  Irit  und  Osmit,  zuei  neue  mineralien ;  yon  R.  Hermann.  Discovery  of  two 
new  minersls,  named  Iridium  and  Osmium,  among  the  sandy  residuum  left  after 

the  extraction  of  platina. 5.  Libellululinarum  species  novae,  quas  inter  Wol- 

gaBD  fluvium  et  montes  Uralenses  observavit,  Dr  Edward  Eversmann.  This  no- 
tice comprises  descriptions  of  four  new  species  of  Libellula,  two  of  iEshna  and 
two  of  Agrion. 6.  Lettrede  M.  le  Conseillerd*EtBtet  chevalier  deGebler,  con- 
tenant  un  rapport  d'un  voyage  dans  les  hautes  montagnes  Catouniennes  jusqu  k  la 
fitmtiere  de  la  Chine,  et  description  des  trois  nouvelles  esp^cds  de  coleopteres. 
The  insects  described  (and  figured)  are  HeUophibu  hypoHihu,  Cfytua  AUiaeus 
and  C^rysomeia  KowtUewtkU,  the  latter  an  elegant  species  of  a  rich  golden  green, 

withULue  ridges  on  the  elytra. 7.  Orthoptera  duo  e  moutibus  catunicis,  descripta 

eticoneillustrata,  auctoreG.  Fischer  de  Waldeim.  These  insects,  which  do  not 
seeoi  very  dissimilar  to  other  species  of  GnOidtB  already  described,  are  named 

(Edipa  GMeritaid  CE.  rhodoptera 8.  Bereicherung  zurkafer-kimdedes  Rus- 

siscben  reiches,  Von  F.  Faldermann.  A  paper  containing  descriptions  (illustrated 

by  figures)  of  a  considerable  number  of  new  coleopterous  insects. ^9.  Quelques 

mots  surle  Caucase  par  Jean  Kaleniczenkov.  The  writer  was  induced  to  visit 
the  district  of  the  Caucasus  by  observing  that  every  naturalist  who  had  visited  it 
from  the  time  of  Pallas,  had  succeeded  in  discovering  new  objects  of  interest 
He  set  out  in  1892,  and  the  above  paper  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  his  proceedings, 
it  being  his  intention  to  give  a*  more  ample  account  at  some  future  time.  He  re- 
fers chiefly  to  the  plants  observed  in  his  route.  In  the  district  of  Isioum  he  de- 
scribes the  mountains  as  calcareous,  containing  fossil  shells  and  belemnites,  and 
they  produce  many  plants  entirely  foreign  to  the  flora  of  Kharkov.  Beyond 
them  appear  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Steppes  properly  so  called,  viz.  JDtc- 
tamnua  FraxindHa,  Statice  GmeHnif  Gfycyrrhiza  glanduUfira  (Kit)  ArtemUia 
proeera,  &c.  At  Moskovskaia,  in  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  he  observed 
on  the  sides  of  hills  inclining  to  the  south,  and  even  on  their  summits,  Xeranthe- 
mum  AmutUBi  Pofygala  major,  PimpineBa  Tragium,  Rosa  prnpineUtfoHa,  Vitis 
vimfera,  &c.  Near  Jessuntouk,  the  ridges  of  the  limestone  mountains  are  cover- 
ed with  Rhus  cotinus,  Aconitum  Anihera,  &c.  The  banks  of  the  impetuous  river 
Podkoumok  are  fringed  with  Hippothoe  rhamnoides,  Tamarix  gaJUca  and  Palisii, 
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SaHceg,  &c.  In  a  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountiiiis,  from  whaA  die 
Nananza  takes  its  rise,  and  where  there  are  thermal  baths  resorted  to  by  invalids, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  interestuig  plants  are  the  following:  Betoniea ^ramdi- 
flora,  Poiygala  Sibirica  (  Linn. ),  RhinanthuM  orientaUt,  (  Linn. ),  PrimMia  tmotm, 

DianthuB  fragrans^  AzaUaponticiL,  (Linn.)#  TroOiut  CaMca»icm9,ffc<. Besdi- 

reibung  einiger  neuen  in  Liefland  augefunden  insecten.  Von  B.  A.  Gimkeip> 
THAL.  Contains  descriptions  of  several  new  dipterous  and  neiiropterous  in 
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1836.     (Continued  horn  p.  292.) 

Uther  ds  Metawwrpho§en  da  Eiet  dtr  PMit  u.  «.  w.  Von  M.  Rcscaxl 
On  the  ckanget  which  the  Ova  ofFishet  undergo  prevums  to  the  exehiwm  of  the 
Embryo. — In  order  to  continue  his  observations  on  this  sutject,  the  aatbor  re- 
paired to  the  lake  of  Como  early  in  July,  being  assured  by  the  fiahennen  that 
both  Tench  and  Bleak  deposit  their  spawn  at  that  period.  On  the  10th  of  that 
month  he  prociu-ed  some  eggs  from  a  female  tench  (Cyprinus  tinea,  Lin.)i  and 
placed  them  in  a  glased  earthenware  vessel  filled  with  water  from  the  lake. 
They  immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  milt  vrere  es- 
pressed  from  a  male  fish  upon  them.  The  eggs  were  perfectly  transparent,  and 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  like  that  of  olive  oil.  The  milt  was  of  the  colour 
of  milk,  but  much  less  fluid.  In  four  hours  after  the  fecundation,  some  of  the 
eggs  seemed  to  have  lost  their  transparency  on  one  side,  and  others  by  degres 
assumed  the  same  appearance,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  they  bad  all  become 
opaque,  and  their  vitality  was  considered  to  be  extinct.  This  the  author  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  too  large  a  quantity  having  been  laid  one  upon  another 
in  the  vessel,  and  he  accordingly  took  a  fiat  shallow  dish,  the  bottom  of  which 
veas  covered  with  paper,  and  filled  it  with  lake  water.  Some  more  fecundated 
ova  were  then  placed  in  it,  so  that  they  did  not  come  in  contact  with  one  ano- 
ther. In  five  hours  he  again  remarked  that  some  had  become  opaque  on  one 
side,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  nearly  aU.  Some 
few,  however,  remained  transparent,  and  these  he  raised  gently  from  the  dish, 
by  means  of  the  paper  that  was  under  them,  and  transferred  them  to  glasses  of 
water  for  farther  observation,  placing  eight  or  ten  in  each ;  in  six  or  seven  boms 
after  this  operation,  he  saw  by  means  of  a  microscope  that  the  embryo  had  be^ 
gun  to  move,  and  in  twenty  •four  hours  (fifty  from  the  moment  of  fecundatJoa) 
the  young  fishes  burst  through  their  envelope.  The  experiment  was  again  re- 
peated in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  ova  of  fishes  undergo  similar  changei 
to  those  of  the  Batrachians  (vide  Analysis  of  MilQer's  Archiv  at  pw  293,) 
and  half  an  hour  after  the  eggs  had  been  placed  in  the  dish,  he  lifted  oat  those 
.which  remained  transparent,  and  transferred  them  to  glasses  as  before.  It  was 
now  his  object  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  some  of  them  at  each  stage  of  their  de^ 
velopment,  in  order  to  examine  the  progress  that  had  been  made,  at  Insure,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  dropped  into  the  water  four  or  five  drops  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  nitric  acid  and  eight  parts  of  water,  which  had  the  desired  efiwt 
This  was  applied  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  during  ten  hours,  and  the  foHov- 
ing  are  the  results  obtained  :  Soon  after  the  application  of  the  milt»  theovoxnof  ■ 
the  tench  losed  its  spherical  form,  and  swells  out  into  the  form  of  a  pear.    At  the 
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pQiBt  where  thu  swelling  begins  it  is  surroiuuled  with  a  cluster  of  microscopic 
S^bules,  which  before  were  s{ireail  all  over  its  surface.     In  half  an  hour  the 
pear-shaped  excrescence  is  divided  into  four  g^bules ;  these  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  more  are  subdirided  into  eight,  and  in  a  similar  penod  into  thirty-twp, 
still  remaining  clustered  together  on  the  top  of  the  egg.     In  another  half  hour 
more  globules  appear,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  increase  in  numbers,  till  at 
length,  from  their  minuteness,  the  part  of  the  egg  to  which  they  are  attached 
becomes  almost  as  smooth  as  when  they  were  undeveloped.     The  embryo  lish 
now  becomes  discernible  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  semitnuisparent  spedc,  which 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  vertebral  column.     The  organization  of  the  skin  then 
gradually  proceeds,  and  the  embryo  increases  in  length,  coiled  round  the  yolk, 
till  the  head  becomes  perceptible.     In  forty  hours  from  the  fecundation,  the 
embryo  tench  first  gave  signs  of  motion,  and  at  most,  twelve  hours  later,  it  had 
freed  itself  from  the  skm  of  the  egg.     The  fish  is  then  two  lines  in  length,  and 
the  blood  has  already  acquired  its  natural  colour.    For  some  hours  after  leaving 
the  egg,  the  young  fry  appear  stupified ;  they  lie  on  their  sides  and  are  unable  to 
swim,  until  the  swimming  bladder  is  developed,  when  they  immediately  assume 
their  proper  position  and  their  natural  activity.     The  intestines  are  not  fiilly 
developed  until  seven  days  after  leaving  the  egg,  when  they- begin  to  feed  vora- 
ciously, and  exclusively  upon  animal  substances.     The  fry  of  the  bleak,  on  the 
contrary,  will  only  eat  vegetable  matter,  at  least  during  this  early  period  of  their 
existence.    The  temperature  of  the  room  in  v^ich  these  experiments  were  car- 
ried on,  ranged  from  72°  to  77^  Fahrenheit.     The  ova  of  the  bleak  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  tench,  and  are  for  that  reason  preferable  for  the  piu*poses  of 
observation,  besides  being  more  easily  procured.     When  they  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  globules  disappear,  their  vitality  was  no  longer  destroyed  by 
Ae  arid  before-mentioned ;  but  they  were  then  placed  upon  a  piece  of  black 
cloth,  or  more  frequently  on  a  plate  of  polished  silver  in  a  glass  of  water,  and 
the  changes  they  underwent  examined  by  means  of  a  single  lens.     The  author 
afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  laige  shoal  of  Cyprinus  Gobio  in 
the  act  of  spaMrning ;  he  took  up  three  or  four  pebbles  upon  which  about  a  dozen 
eggs  were  deposited,  and  placed  them  in  an  earthenware  vessel  in  his  room,  and 
paid  no  farther  attention  to  them.     About  eight  or  ten  days  after,  he  observed 
four  young  fish  swimming  about  with  vigour,  which  were  so  transparent  as  rmt 
to  be  easily  seen  except  in  a  dark-coloured  vessel*  and  he  appears  to  have  met 
with  none  of  the  difficulties  in  rearing  fish  from  the  ova,  which  Herr  von  BKer 
states  to  have  so  much  impeded  his  observation. 

These  numbers  also  contain  a  paper  on  the  Spermatic  Entozoa  of  vertebrate 
animals  by  Professor  Wagner,  and  one  on  those  of  the  invertebrata,  by  Dr 
Sfebold  of  Danzig.  The  latter  author  also  has  one  on  the  anatomy  of  the  As- 
terias ;  and  there  is  likewise  the  first  part  of  a  paper  on  the  effects  produced  by 
acetate  of  lead  on  the  organism  of  animals  (dogs  and  rabbits),  by  Dr  C.  G. 
Mitscherlich. 


Linnea — Ein  Journal  fur  die  Botanik,  ti.«.  w,   Halle^  1835--6. 

The  most  interesting  papers  in  the  latter  numbers  of  this  periodical  are  as 
follow : — Continuation  of  the  catalogue  of  Mexican  plants. — List  of  South  Ame- 
NO.  VI.  ^  ^  • 
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rican  grasses  by  E.  Poeppig. — Monograph  of  the  genus  Fsulia. — Catalogue  of  the 
Acotyledonous  plants  of  Southern  Africa,  intended  to  include  all  that  have  been 
discovered  since  the  publication  of  Ehrenberg*s  Flora  of  that  country,  part  Ist, 
Filices — Continuation  of  the  list  of  plants  discovered  in  the  expedition  of  Ro- 
manzoff,  with  the  addition  of  those  collected  by  Ehrenbeif^  in  Hispaniola. — Con- 
tributions towards  the  history  of  Botany  in  the  Idth  century. — Upon  the  willows 
in  the  Hortus  Hostianus,  and  the  Dendrotheca  Bohemioa. 

Annates  des  Sciences  Naiurelles,  Zoologie,  MM.  Audouik  et 
Milnk-Edwards.  Bo(anique,  MM.  Ad.  Brononiart  et  Guii/- 
LEMiN.  Crochard  and  Co.  Paris>  Juillet^  Aout^  1836.  (Con- 
tinued from  page  489.) 

1.  Zoology. 

The  July  Number  is  occupied  with  Milnb-Eowaum*  '*  RBcherchea  umato- 
miqueSf  physiohgiques  et  zoologiques  sur  let  Eechares,**  a  paper  which  embraces 
a  review  of  every  thing  which  has  been  written  on  the  family,  a  detail  of  the  au- 
thor's original  inquiries,  which  are  very  interesting  and  complete,  and  a  descrip- 
tion,  illustrated  with  excellent  figures,  of  all  the  species  known  to  this  date.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  ample  use  of  this  essay  in  the  *'  History  of  British 
Zoophytes**  publishing  in  this  Magazine ;  but  we  desire  to  mention  at  present 
that  Milue- Edwards  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  view  adopted  by  ua,  of  the  in- 
organic nature  of  the  poljrpe-cells  and  of  the  polypidom,  contending  that  these 
are  formed  much  as  bone  is  in  the  superior  aniteab,  and  continue  to  be  in  con- 
nection with,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  living  parts.  The  cell,  he  says,  in 
which  the  polype  retreats  as  into  a  shell,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  animal,  in 
which  it  conceals  itself  just  as  the  hedgehog  withdraws  after  a  manner  into  the 
spinous  skin  of  its  back.  The  cell  is  not  a  calcareous  crust  which  is  moulded  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  polype,  but  a  portion  of  its  general  tegumentaiy 
membrane  or  skin,  which  by  a  molecular  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  the 
meshes  of  its  tissue,  hardens  as  the  cartilages  of  the  superior  animals  harden 
themselves,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  seat  of  a  nutritive  movement.  The  ^ts 
on  which  Milne* Edwards  grounds  this  conclusion,  we  are  willing  to  admit  ap- 
pear conclusive  ;  and  we  have  only  to  guard  against  its  general  applicability,  for 
the  explanation  refers  only  to  the  polypidoms  of  which  we  have  designated  *'  as- 
cidian  polypes." 

The  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Academic  des  Sciences**  embraces  a 
continua^on  of  the  interminable  notices  of  the  Orang-Outang,  and  its  verisimi- 
litudes to  man,  with  which  Geoffroy  Saint- Hiljiire,  from  sitting  to  atting, 
ehtertains  the  academy  ;  Leon  Dufour*6  account  of  the  parasite  of  the  Amdnt- 
na  aterrima  already  mentioned  by  us,  p.  295 ;  a  letter  from  Alex.  Bkongniait 
on  Ehrenberg*s  discovery  of  fossil  Gntomostraca  and  other  infusory  animalcules ; 
a  notice  of  a  shower  of  Frogs  which  fell  in  August  1804,  near  Toulouse  ;  Douni 
on  the  action  of  pus  upon  blood  newly  drawn  from  the  veins  ;  and  a  long  and 
curious  note  upon  the  Guacharo  {Steatomis  Coripensis,  Humb*)  of  the  Cavern 
of  Caripe. 

The  contents  of  the  number  for  August  are,  "  Memoire  svr  t^igratiom  dm 
Puceron  du  Pccher  (Aphis  persicep,)  et  svr  lea  charaderes  et  tattatomie  deeetu 
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dp^  par  Cu.  MoBRBN," — ^which  is  extremely  iiiterestiiig  and  well  illustrated 
'*  Notesur  imenouveUe  etpice  d^Actinigy  par  M.  Duces."  The  species  is  close- 
ly allied  to,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  Actinia  maeuUUa^  described  by  Dr 
Cddstceam  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  ix.  p.  296  :  Extrait 
^un  mdmoire  sur  la  place  que  doit  occttper  dans  le  systeme  <}rtMologiqite  le  genre 
Ckionie,  par  M.  be  Blaxnvills.  The  memoir  concludes  thus — We  believe  it 
then  to  be  demonstrated,  that  with  the  Gallinacese  (even  embracing  in  that  fa- 
mUy  the  pigeons,  though  erroneously  as  we  think,)  this  genus  has  the  least  re- 
lationship, although  the  alary  system  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  both,  for  in  every 
other  respect  there  is  a  complete  dissimilarity,  as  well  in  the  organization  as  in 
Uie  manners  and  habits.  Between  the  Waders  and  the  Palmipedes  the  choice  is 
more  difficult,  because  these  two  orders  glide  into  one  another  at  almost  every 
point.  However,  it  is  with  the  Cursores  among  the  Waders,  that  we  find  the* 
greatest  resemblance  to  Chionis,  and  among  them  this  is  nearest  affined  to  the. 
oyster-catcher  or  Hiematopus,  whose  organization  and  economy  is  very  similar. 
In  these  two  genera,  let,  the  number  of  vertebrae  is  the  same,  15 — 6 — 14 — 8 ; 
2<^  the  number  and  shape  of  the  ribs  are  the  same ;  Sd,  the  sternum,  of  the 
same  general  figure,  has  two  sub-equal  emarginations,  the  superior  a  little  larger 
than  the  inferior ;  4th,  the  intestinal  canal  of  both  has  three  coeca,  of  which  the 
two  terminal  are  moderately  sized,  and  the  median  very  small ;  5th,  the  stomach 
is  in  both  formed  of  a  very  small  gizzard  vrithout  a  crop ;  6th,  the  tail  is  short, 
and  composed  of  six  pairs  of  equal  feathers ;  7th,  the  wings,  formed  of  ten  quilla 
"  a  U  main,"  are  acute  ;  S*h,  the  legs  are  little  raised,  and  naked  only  towards 
the  talons ;  9^,  the  tarsi,  not  compressed,  are  equally  reticulated  before  and  be-, 
hind ;  lOth,  the  sole  of  the  toes  is  flattened  in  a  manner  that  they  appear  mar- 
gined;  llth,  both  birds  are  walkers  and  runners;  l'2th,  they  both  dwell  on  the 
sea  shores,  where,  ISth,  they  seek  their  food,  consisting  of  shell-fish  and  perhaps 
of  dead  animals.  It  is  then  near  Heroatopus  that  Chionis  ought  to  stand,  although 
the  figure  of  the  beak  is  very  different,  but  now  where  is  the  zoologist  who  is 
ignorant  that  the  consideration  of  that  part  is  of  little  importance  in  deciding 

the  natural  affinities  of  birds? Extrait  dee  Recherches  sur  la  marche  deVoesifi- 

cation  dans  le  atemum  dee  oiseaux,  pourfaire  suite  aux  travaux  de  MM,  Cuvier 
et  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  par  M.  F.  Lherminfer. 

In  the  **  Analysis'*  of  the  month  there  is  an  abstract  of  the  following  papers 
read  before  the  Academy :  Lettre  de  M.  Rouli.v  sur  Vexistence  du  Guacharo  dans 

la  province  de  Bagota, Education  des  vers  cL  soie. Reflections  sur  tHe- 

teraddpHne,  par  Geofyroy  St  Hilaire. Gras  observations  relatives  aVAcarus 

acabiei. Lettre  de  M.  Kaup  sur  la  tete  fissile  du  Dinotherium  giganteum 

Reoisum  de  lafiimiile  des  AnoUs,  par  M.  Cocteau.     M.  C.  D'Orbigny  sur  des 
sfissiles  des  environs  de  Paris. 


2.  Botany. 

July.  Observations  sur  lee  Bifirines,  organes  nouveaux  situSs  entre  hs  vesi' 
odea  du  tissu  ceUulaire  desfiuilles  dans  un  certain  nomb're  d'especes  v6g6tales  ap- 
partenant  d  la  famiUe  des  Arotd^es,  par  M.  Turpin.     A  most  important  (md 

beautiful  essay. C.  Montagne  sur  Us  Plantes  cryptogames  r^cemmerU  dicou- 

vertes  en  France,  These  notices  are  very  similar  to  those  vtith  which  Mr  Ber- 
keley fitvours  British  botanists  through  the  medium  of  this  Magazine. — Labiatse 
orientales  herbarii  Montbretiani,  seu  Labiatarum  species  nov»  vel  minus  cogni- 
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ttt  quas  in  SjriA  et  Amk  minore  ooUegenmt  GuBtoviM  Coquebert  de  Moalbiet 

et.  Aucher-Eloy.      Ex.  spedminibus  herbarii  Monti>retiuu  deMsripat  G.  Bkm- 

THAM. — Plantanun  Mongfaolieo  Chinennum  Decas  prima ;  aoctore  Al.  Bukg& 

August.  Bemarqueg  mur  let  c^ghitit  du  genr€  Hetiwingia  et  MbUnememi  de  la 

JumiBe  dee  Helwingiae^,  par  M.  J.  Degaibne Flata  Japouca,  aucL  F.  de 

9IEBOLD  et  ZnocARiNi.     A  review  of  the  two  first  fasciculi Obeervatiame 

eur  h  genre  ChHum  ei  qudquee  genree  voieine,  par  J.  E.  Taubch.  The  aathor 
divides  Galium  into  two  sections,  thus :  *  Eagaiimm,  Florea  antheai  coscanci 
seu  superiores  piimores.  **  Rvbeola.  Flores  anthesi  snccedanci,  ab  imo  vonis 
apicem  progredientes.  The  division  is  an  interesting  one,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage  over  those  in  common  use  of  indicating  an  important  difierenoe  in  the 
habits  of  the  spedes.  We  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  young  and  rising  bo- 
tanists engaged  in  a  Monograph  of  our  British  Galia. Reeherckea  swr  lea  ca» 

raeUres  dee  Gagea  et  eur  la  place  que  ee  genre  doit  oceuper  dame  heJamiUea  ma- 

tureOee,  par  M.  Beenhabdi. Flora  Germanica  exsiccata,  cunmte  Lh  Rbi- 

CHEMBACH.     A  review. Annotationes  botanies  ex  indice  semiiiuiii  hort. 

acodemid  Gottingensis,  auct  Schrader,  excerpte:  ex  indice  aeminum  horti 
bot  Vratislaviensis,  auct.  Nees  ab  Ebenbeck  et  Sch aueb,  excerptK :  e  de- 

lectu  seminum  horti  botanid  Hamburgensis,  auct.  Lehman,  excerptae. Nota 

eur  he  Euphorbia  platyphyllos,  micrantha  et  stricta,  par  M.  Hochstetteb 

Okampignom  d'ltaUej  principtdement  lee  eep^eee  comestihUe,  venenetuee,  ov  jks- 
pecteef  dtfcritee  et  accompagneee  de  planekee,  par  le  profeaeeur  D.  YivianL  A  re- 
view.  Durioi  iter  Asturicum  botanicum,  anno  IS86  susceptum,  auccoie 

J.  Gay. 
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BOTANICAL. 

Aspidimm  dumeiorttm, — A  species  first  proposed  bj  our  kite  Prendent  in  tbe 
Mh  volume  of  the  Engtisb  Flora.  Tfais  is  made  up  of  two  platita,  the  one  from 
Crorafbrd  Moor,  being  a  dwarf  state  of  A.  dUatatum,  and  the  ether  from  Ravel- 
ston  Wood,  near  Edinburgh,  havbg  the  segments  of  the  fh>Bd  abruptly  trun- 
cate,  and  the  habit,  at  first  sight,  altogether  peculiar ;  but  an  inspection  of  the 
original  specimens  in  the  Smithian  herbarium  proves  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  accidental  variety  of  the  same  species^  namdy,  Atpidium  dihtmtum,  arising 
from  disease,  which  is  shown  by  the  sudden  termination  of  the  costal,  and  by 
the  partial  decay  of  the  other  segments.  Specimens  of  the  more  ordinary  state 
of  ^.  dilalatum,  gathered  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  locality,  are  simi- 
larly affected,  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  distinctions  derived  from  the  fructi- 
fication in  the  English  Flora  are  altogether  fallacious,  and  are  partly  dependent 
on  the  age  of  the  frond,  and  partly  on  that  of  the  individual  plant.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  the  Agpidium  dutnetorum  must  be  erased  from  the  list  of  species. 
— Don-  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  Vol.  xvii.  Part  iii. 

Aaplenhtm  FUix  Famina, — There  are  two  very  marked  varieties  of  this  plant ; 
the  one  with  broader  segments  of  a  dark«green,  and  with  the  stipes  and  rachis 
of  a  pale-pmrple  hue ;  the  other,  and  that  the  commonest,  with  the  segments  of 
a  more  delicate  texture,  and  the  whole  frond  of  a  pale  -green.  The  latter  variety 
varies  much  in  size,  according  to  soil  and  situation ;  in  damp  shady  places  it  be- 
comes the  FUixfoBmina  of  English  botany,  and  in  more  open  exposed  situations 
the  trrig^wm ;  but  neither  of  these  states  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
form. — Don.  Trans.  Linn.   Soc.  Vol.  xviL  Part  nL 

Piluiaria, — In  the  last  Number  of  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany, 
there  are  some  observations  regarding  Pilularia  globulifera ;  the  author  of  them 
states  the  absence  of  spiral  vessels,  and  does  not  mention  the  occurrence  of 
vessels  of  any  kind  in  the  fibrous  root  of  the  plant  By  careful  and  repeated 
.  examination  of  the  roots,  slender  creeping  stem  and  leaves  of  Pilularia,  I  have 
detected  in  each  one  of  these  parts  a  central  fiisciculus  of  ducts  mixed  with 
tpirtd  vessda,  and  after  many  attempts,  I  have  succeeded  in  unrolling  the  spiral 
fibre  of  the  latter.  This  was  effected  b^  tearing  the  parts  asunder  by  means 
of  fine  needle  points.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  a  drop  of  water  and  under  a 
high  power  of  the  microscope*  Moreover,  the  parts  must  be  previously  mace- 
rated in  water  during  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  presence  of  spiral  vessels  will  thus  strongly  support  Dr  Lloyd's  opinion^ 
via.  that  Pilularia  deserves  to  hold  a  higher  rank  in  the  vegetable  creation  than 
has  been  supposed  hitherto.  With  regard  to  Dr  L.*s  concluding  remarks  on 
the  drctthition  in  Pilularia,  they  are  not  strictly  in  acccHrdance  with  the  opinions  of 
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modern  physiologists  regarding  the  functions  of  spiral  vessels  (and  duds),  and 
for  this,  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  pp.  249,  250,  may  be  consulted. — 
Geo&ge  Dickie. 

Ckara — The  globules  of  Chan  contain  filaments  which  with  a  low  power 
of  the  microscope  appear  transversely  undulated.  With  a  phmti-convez  lens  of 
very  high  power,  I  have  observed  that  the  filaments  consists  of  transparent 
tubes,  containing  in  their  interior  numerous  oval,  and  in  some  cases  irregulariy- 
shaped  bodies,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  corresponds  to  the  short  diameter 
of  t^e  containing  tube.  The  bodies  generally  present  the  appearance  of  nogs, 
having  no  apparent  connection  with  the  walls  of  the  case  which  contains  theai. 
In  many  instances  they  are  crowded  together,  and  irregular  in  shape  ;  in  othen 
they  are  oval,  and  placed  at  equal  distances.  The  fecula  which  I  have  seen  in 
the  ^obules  seems  to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  bodies  now  i 
tioned. — George  Dickds. 

Fig.  1  represents  portions  of  different  filaments  very  highly  magnified. 


Jungermannia. — In  the  axills  of  the  leaves  of  Jungermannia  pusflla,  nnmeroiB 
small  bodies  frequency  occur  (anthers  of  some  writen.)  They  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  consist  of  a  reticulated  membrane ;  each  is  supported  on  a  short 
footstalk.  On  rupturing  these  bodies,  numerous  transparent  particles  issue 
forth ;  the  resemblance  of  these  latter  to  fecula  is  very  apparent,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  iodine  they  become  blue.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  bodies  now 
mentioned  might  be  perhaps  one  way,  by  which  Jung,  pusilla  is  propagated.  I 
therefore  placed  some  of  them  in  circumstances  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
favourable  to  germination,  but  after  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  they  bad  under- 
gone no  alteration.  Their  true  nature,  therefore,  still  remains  unceitun. — 
George  Dickie. 

Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  bodies  highly  magnified. 
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Botanical  Society  op  London. — November  17,  J.  £.  Gray,  Esq.  F.  R.  & 
in  the  Chair. — A  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  their  new  roomi^ 
11,  John  Street,  Adelphi.  Many  donations  of  books  and  plants  wera  an- 
nounced, and  thanks  ordered  to  be  returned.      The  laws  as  again  revised, 
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were  submitted  previous  to  their  being  printed,  and  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers,  and  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  confirmed  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing on  the  29th  November  next,  when  also  the  other  officers  will  be  appoint- 
ed. A  memoir  was  then  read  by  A.  Irvine,  Esq.  of  Croydon,  Surrey,  on  the  im- 
portince  of  local  botany.  He  stated  that  Mexico  and  the  regions  of  the  Andes 
are  known  to  contain  6000  species,  of  which  not  12  in  number  are  found  in 
Europe.  He  stated  that  1500  species  of  flowering  plants  are  to  be  found  wild  in 
Britain,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  to  be  found  within  a  circle  of  twenty- 
five  miles  round  London,  as  mentioned  in  Cooper*8  Flora  Meiropoiitana.  Mr 
Irrine  has  himself  discovered  670  species  within  two  miles  of  Hampstead,  Mid- 
dlesex. Within  an  equal  distance  of  Croydon  he  has  found  no  less  than  900  dif- 
ferent species,  and  he  has  reason  to  suppose  many  more  grow  within  the  same 
limits.  The  species  of  vascular  plants  found  in  Great  Britain  comprise  nearly 
all  those  growing  in  Lapland  and  Sweden,  three-fourths  of  those  growing  in  Ger- 
many, of  which  that  country  is  estimated  to  contain  about  2000  different  species. 
The  British  plants  comprise  about  three-fifths  of  those  found  in  France,  which 
amount  to  about  4000  ;  the  southern  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
making  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  the  species.  The  Flora  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  as  hitherto  published,  contains  2800  species,  but  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  is  known  to  contain  8000. 

Mr  Irvine  made  some  observations  on  the  state  of  chemical  botany,  and  stated 
that  results  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfiire  of  mankind,  may  be  expect- 
ed from  further  research  into  the  dietetic  and  medicinal  properties  of  plants.  The 
meeting  adjourned  till  29th. 

Nov.  29.  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  in  the  Chair. — The  first  general  meet- 
ing of  this  society  took  place  on  the  29th  November  1896,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  day  of  the  illustrious  English  botanist,  **  John  Ray,**  when  the  laws 
were  confirmed  and  ordered  to  be  distributed,  and  the  officers  elected.  The 
officers  for  the  year  1837  are  as  follows : — 

John  Edward  Gray,  Ksq>  F.  R.  S.,  President. 
Dr  Macreight,  F.  L.  S. ;  Charles  Johnston,  Erq.  Vice-Presidents, 

John  Reynolds,  Esq.  Treasurer.  Daniel  Cooper,  Esq.  Curator.  - 

W.  M.  Chatteriy,  Esq.  Secretary. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. 
Edward  Chariesworth,  Esq.  F.  G.  S- 

George  E.  Dennes,  Esq.  Dr  James  Mitchell,  F.  G.  S. 

Joseph  Freeman,  Esq.  Dr  Bell  Salter. 

Dr  M*Intyre,  F.  L.  S.  C.  E.  Sowerby,  Esq.  A.  L.  S. 

H.  A.  Meeson,  Esq.  W.  H.  White,  Esq.  M.  M.  S. 

The  president  then  addressed  the  meeting,  congratulating  them  upon  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  society,  and  also  of  botanical  science,  especially  in  this 
country,  and  enumerated  the  advantages  likely  to  proceed  from  the  establishment 
of  this  society  and  Botanic  Garden  in  the  metropolis.  Dr  Macreight  suggested 
the  propriety  of  printing  the  address,  which  contained  so  much  that  was  new,  im* 
portant,  and  interesting;  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Council.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed,  and  carried  unanimously,  to  the  President  for  his  able  and  kind 
address.     The  meeting  then  adjourned  untill  December  1st. 

Dec.  1st. — J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.— The  namea 
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of  the  visitors  having  been  read,  Mveral  donations  to  the  Library,  HeHniiai, 
and  Museum  were  announced,  and  thanks  ordered  to  be  returned.  A  paper  im 
then  read  by  H.  A.  Meeson,  Esq.  on  the  formation  of  wood,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  theory  of  Du  Petit  Thouars.  Some  discuaaion  having  taken  plape^  tbe 
President  dissolved  the  meeting. 

Dec.  1 5th — J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  P.  R.  S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. — Tlie  mioitia 
of  the  kst  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  names  o^  the  viatns 
introduced  annoimced,  the  secretary  read  the  list  of  donatioas  to  the  Libnry, 
Herbarium,  &c. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Dr  Madntyre,  F.  L.  &  on  the  Floia  of 
Warley  in  Essex,  the  summary  of  which  was,  10  genera,  and  23  species  of  ferae 
were  found  in  that  vidnity :  that  the  monocotyledonous  plants  amounted  to  & 
genera  and  1 96  species :  dicotyledonous  to  265  genera  and  543  species,  exdusive  of 
the  SaKces,    Some  localities  of  the  rarer  plants  about  Dover,  Kent»  as  stated  ia 
Watson's  New  Botanist's  Guide,  were  confirmed  by  Mr  G.  £.  Dennea.     Afier 
some  discussion  had  taken  place,  the  president  announced  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Sodety  would  take  place  on  5th  January  1837,  when  a  paper  would  be  resd 
by  the  curator,  Danid  Cooper,  Esq.  on  the  distribution  of  the  localities  of  plants 
in  BaiterMea  Fidda,  giving  a  map  or  plan  indicative  of  their  particular  localities. 
Jan.  5. — J.  £.  Gray,  Esq.  President  in  the  Chair.     After  the  vidtors*  names 
and  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  had  beoi  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  dona- 
tions announced,  a  Memonr  was  read  by  the  Curator,  Danid  Cooper,  Esq  on  the 
distribution  of  plants  in  a  well  Imovrn  and  rich  locality  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
London,  "  Battersea  Fidds,*'  accompanied  with  a  map  or  plan  exhibiting  (oo  the 
6ode  of  2  feet  to  a  mile)  the  particular  localities  of  the  rarer  spedea.     To  this 
gentleman  practiod  botanists  are  indebted  for  this  novel  idea,  which  will  prove  af 
essentid  service  to  the  Field  Botanist.    Mr  Cooper  stated  at  the  concludoo  of  hit 
paper,  that  wlien  the  various  railroads  now  in  contemplation  have  been  executed, 
the  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  will  in  a  great  measure  be  overtoni. 
ed  and  obliterated ;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Membera  of  the  Sodety  should 
work  together  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  produoe  plans  similar 
to  that  before  them,  so  that  at  a  future  period,  when  railroads  and  such  like  public 
undertakings  have  demolished  our  richest  localities  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  this 
extensive  metropolis,  we  shdl  possess  at  least  a  pUn  to  show  our  de^Hrendants 
that  such  plants  did  exist  at  a  stone's  throw  from  London.     He  alao  stated  diat 
he  hoped  that  the  rough  sketch  now  before  them,  as  an  example,  would  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  Members,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons,  we  may  pos- 
sess plans  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  plants  throughout  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  or  in  whatsoever  direction  the  working  members  may  be  cdled.    On  the 
xesuit  of  the  number  of  spedes  found  in  this  locality,  Mr  Cooper  made  the  £d- 
loiving  remarks.     Of  the  104  naturd  orders  of  British  Flowering  Plants  men> 
tinned  in  the  Ist  ed.  of  Lindley*s  Synopds,  61'  are  found  in  this  locality.     Of 
the  508  genera,  214  are  here  distributed ;  and  lastly,  out  of  the  1500  estimated 
apedes,  406  are  here  found  diaperaed ;  thus,  in  this  piece  of  ground  which 
measures  one  mile  and  a  hdf  in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  we  have  more  than 
one  hdf  of  the  British  naturd  orders,  as  61  to  104,  not  qute  half  the  geners, 
in  the  ratio  of  214  to  503,  and  rather  better  than  one-fourth  the  specie^  in  the 
»of406  to  1.500. 
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Mr  Thomas  Hancock  tben  read  a  memoir  "  On  the  more  interesdzig  plants 
which  he  met  with  during  an  excursion  wTth  several  gentlemen  of  the  British 
Association  as  far  as  Penpool  and  Blaize  Castle  (about  8  or  10  miles  N.  W.  of 
Bristol,)  in  the  early  part  of  September  last.  These  papers  having  severally  cal- 
led forth  some  remarks,  the  meeting  separated.  * 

Jan.  19.— W.  H.  White.  Esq.  in  the  Chair.  The  names  of  the  visitors  in- 
troduced, and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
members  were  proposed  and  elected.  A  continuation  of  Dr  M'Intyre*s  paper 
on  the  plants  found  about  Warley  in  Essex,  having  been  read  and  discussed,  the 
chairman  stated,  that  the  next  meeting  would  take  place  on  Feb.  2d,  when  a 
paper  wiU  be  read  by  Joseph  Freeman,  Esq.  "  On  the  importance  and  practica- 
bility of  adopting  a  more  systematic  method  in  describing  and  arranging  the 
species  of  plants.'* 

Feb.  2. — J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  President  in  the  Chair.  Several  pre- 
sents  &C.  having  been  announced,  and  members  proposed,  and  others  elected, 
Mr  Joseph  Freeman  read  his  paper  on  '*  Hints  on  the  importance  and  practica- 
bility of  adopting  a  more  systematic  method  in  describing  and  airanging  the 
species  of  Plants,**  which  produced  much  discussion  and  interest 

Mr  G.  E.  Dennes  then  read  some  observations  on  the  plants  found  about 
Deal,  Walmer,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  Kent,  in  August  and  September  1836. 
Thanks  having  been  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  above  gentlen^,  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  announced  for  Thursday,  Feb.  14  instant. 

OBrruAiiY. 

On  the  24th  January  1887,  in  Mill  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq. 
the  Omkkologiet,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  Sec.  in  bis  67th  year. 

On  the  19Ui  December  18S6,  in  Paris,  M,  Persoon,  author  of  Synopsis  Plan- 
tarum.     His  valuable  Herbarium  was  sold  to  the  French  Government 
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KRRATA. 

Page  167,  line  29yjbr  southern,  read  northern. 

...  168, 4,^  Barndeugh,  read  Bambnigh. 

—  109,  —  \0,Jbr  first,  read  for  it. 

^.  200, tX^fir  Scoke-Maryland,  read  Stoke-Nayland. 

200,  —  26,ybr  Mr  Anderson,  read  Mr  Audubon. 

^^  260, ]3yjbr  61600,  read  6160. 

289,  —  10, /or  Thuckard,  read  Sbnckard. 

PbUe  VKII  ought  to  be  Plate  IX. 

— -.  IX VIII. 

/V  Plate  XII,  at  page  876  et  seq.,  read  Plate  XII 1. 
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